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COMMISSION 


TO 


f  NQuiBB  into  the  Pjelesent  State  of  Popular  Education  in 
England,  and  to  consider  and  report  what  Measures^ 
if  any,  are  required  for  the  Extension  of  sound  and 
cheap  Elementary  Instruction  to  all  Classes  of  the 
People. 

WittOriUf  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c. 

To  Our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloyed  Cousin  and 
Councillor  Henry  Pelbam  Duke  of  Newcastle : 

Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Sir  John  Taylor 
Coleridge,  Knight : 

Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Charles  Lake,  Clerk^ 
Master  of  Arts ;  William  Eogers,  Clerk,  Master  of  Arts ;  Gold  win 
Smith,  Esquire,  Master  of  Arts,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  Nassau  William  Senior, 
Esquire,  Master  of  Arts ;  and  Edward  Miall,  Esquire^  greeting : 

SI29f)trtafi(  an  humble  address  has  been  presented  to  Us  by 
the  Ejughts,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses,  and  Commissioners  of 
Shires  and  Burghs  in  Parliament  assembled,  humbly  beseeching 
Us  that  We  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  issue  a  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  present  State  of  Popular  Education  ha 
England,  and  to  consider  and  report  what  Measures,  if  any, 
are  required  for  the  Extension  of  sound  and  cheap  elementary 
Instruction  to  all  Classes  of  the  People. 

SlttOU)  pt,  that  We,  reposing  great  Trust  and  Confidence 
in  your  Intelligence^  Discretion,  and  Diligence,  have  authorized 
and  appointed,  and  by  these  Presents  do  authorize  and  appoint, 
you,  the  said  Henry  Pelham  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sir  John  Taylor 
Coleridge,  William  Charles  Lake,  William  Rogers,  Goldwin 
Smith,  Nassau  William  Senior,  and  Edward  MiaU,  to  inquire 
into  the  present  State  of  Popular  Education  in  England,  and  to 
consider  and  report  what  Measures,  if  any,  are  required  for  the 
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Stoft  for  the  better  Discovery  of  the  Truth  in  the  Premises, 
We  do  by  these  Presents  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  One  or 
more  of  you,  full  Power  and  Authority  to  call  before  you,  or  any 
One  or  more  of  you,  such  Pejrsons  as  you  shall  judge  necessary, 
by  whom  you  may  be  the  better  informed  of  the  Truth  in  the 
Premises. 

9[tl)l  We  do  further  by  these  Presents  give  and  grant  to  you, 
or  any  One  or  more  of  you,  fiill  Power  and  Authority  to  inquire 
of  the  Premises,  and  every  Part  thereof,  by  all  lawful  Ways  and 
Means  whatsoever,  within  all  Parts  of  England 

9Mii  We  do  further  by  these  Presents  give  and  grant  unto 
you,  or  any  One  or  more  of  you,  full  Power  and  Authority,  when 
the  same  shall  appear  to  be  requisite,  to  administer  an  Oath  to 
any  person  whatsoever  to  be  examined  before  you,  or  any  One 
or  more  of  you,  touching  or  concerning  the  Premises. 

Sbt)!  we  do  further  by  these  Presents  give  and  grant  to  you, 
or  any  One  or  more  of  you»  full  Power  and  Authority  to  cause 
all  Persons  to  bring  and  produce  before  you,  or  any  One  or  more 
of  you,  all  and  singular  Becords,  Books,  Papers,  and  other 
Writings  touching  the  Premises,  and  which  shall  be  in  the  Custody 
of  them,  or  any  of  them. 

Sblil  our  further  Will  and  Pleasure  is  that  you,  or  any  Four 
or  more  of  you,  upon  due  inquiry  into  the  Premises,  do  propose 
and  reduce  into  Writing  and  submit  to  Us  such  Regulations  as 
you  may  think  fit  to  be  established  respecting  the  Matters  afore- 
said, and  do  certify  to  Us,  firom  Time  to  Time,  under  your  Hands 
and  Seals,  your  several  Proceedings,  as  the  same  shall  be  com- 
pleted, and  do  within  the  Space  of  Two  Years  after  the  Date  of 
these  Presents,  or  sooner  if  the  same  can  reasonably  be,  certify 
to  Us,  in  like  Manner,  the  whole  of  your  Proceedings  under 
and  by  virtue  of  these  Presents,  together  with  what  you  shall 
find  touching  or  concerning  the  Premises  upon  such  Inquiry  as 
aforesaid. 

9MlV  We  further  will  and  command,  and  by  these  Presents 
ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
virtue,  and  that  you  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  Four  or 
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more  of  you,  shall  and  may  from  Time  to  Time  proceed  in  the 
Execution  thereof  and  of  every  Matter  and  Thing  therein  con- 
tained, although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  Time  to  Time 
by  Adjournment. 

Sblll  We  hereby  command  all  and  singular  Our  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  Sheriffs^  Mayors,  Bailiffs,  Constables,  Officers,  Minis- 
ters, and  all  other  our  loving  subjects  whatsoever,  as  well  within 
Liberties  as  without,  that  they  be  assistant  to  you  and  each  of 
you  in  the  Execution  of  these  Presents. 

9bitl  for  your  further  Assistance  in  the  Execution  of  these 
Presents,  We  do  hereby  authorize  and  empower  you  to  appoint  a 
Secretary  to  this  Our  Commission,  and  to  attend  you,  whose 
Services  and  Assistance  we  require  you  to  use  from  Time  to 
Time  as  Occasion  may  require. 

In  witness  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be 
made  Patent  Witness  Ourself  at  Westminster,  the  30th  Day 
of  June,  in  the  Twenty-second  Year  of  Our  Beign. 

By  Warrant  under  the  Queen's  Sign  Manual. 

C.  EOMILLT. 
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EXTENSION    OF   THE   POWERS 

OF  THE 

OoMMissioN  to  Inquibe  into  the  Present  State  of  Populab 
Education  in  England  to  the  Thirtieth  day  of  June 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one. 


WittOVin,  hy  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

To  Our  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  Cousin  and  Coun- 
cillor Henry  Pelham  Duke  of  Newcastle  : 

Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Sir  Joha  Taylor 
Coleridge,  Knight : 

Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Charled  Lake,  Clerk, 
Master  of  Arts  ;  William  Rogers,  Clerk,  Master  of  Arts  ;  Gold- 
win  Smith,  Inquire,  Master  of  Arts,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  Nassau  William  Senior, 
Esquire,  Master  of  Arts ;  and  Edward  Miall,  Esquire,  greeting  : 

WXSfytttJUi  We  did,  by  Our  Conmiission  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  Our  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
bearing  Date  at  Westminster,  the  30th  Day  of  June  1858,  in  the 
Twenty-second  Year  of  Our  Reign,  authorize  and  appoint  you 
the  said  Henry  Pelham  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sir  John  Taylor 
Coleridge,  William  Charles  Lake,  William  Rogers,  Goldwin 
Smith,  Nassau  William  Senior,  and  Edward  Miall,  to  inquire 
into  the  present  State  of  Popular  Education  in  England,  and  to 
consider  and  report  what  Measures,  if  any,  are  required  for  the 
Extension  of  sound  and  cheap  elementary  Instruction  to  all 
Classes  of  the  People. 

3[nll  for  the  better  Discovery  of  the  Truth  in  the  Premises, 
We  did  thereby  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  One  or  more  of 
you,  fuU  Power  and  Authority  to  call  before  you,  or  any  One  or 
more  of  you,  such  Persons  as  you  should  judge  necessary,  by 
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whom  jou  might  be  the  better  iofonned  of  the  Truth  of  the 
j  Premises. 

\       3rth  We  did  further  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  One  or 
,  more  of  you,  full  Power  and  Authority  to  inquire  of  the  Pre- 
mises, and  every  Part  thereof,  by  all  lawful  Ways  and  Means 
whatsoever,  within  all  Parts  of  England 

9ltll  We  did  further  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  One  or 
more  of  you,  full  Power  and  Authority,  when  the  same  should 
appear  to  be  requisite,  to  administer  an  Oath  to  any  Person 
whatsoever  to  be  examined  before  you,  or  any  One  or  more  of 
you,  touching  or  concerning  the  Premises. 

^VSi  We  did  further  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  One  or 
more  of  you,  full  Power  and  Authority  to  cause  aU  Persons  to 
bring  and  produce  before  you,  or  any  One  or  more  oi  you,  all 
and  singular  Records,  Books,  Papers,  and  other  Writings  touch- 
ing the  Premises,  and  which  should  be  in  the  Custody  of  them, 

or  any  of  them. 

« 
01ttl  Our  fiirther  Will  and  Pleasure  was  that  you,  or  any 
Four  or  more  of  you,  upon  due  Inquiry  into  the  Premises,  should 
propose  and  reduce  into  Writing,  and  submit  to  Us,  such  Regu- 
lations as  you  might  think  fit  to  be  established  respecting  the 
Matters  aforesaid,  and  certify  to  Us  from  Time  to  Time,  under 
your  Hands  and  Seals,  your  several  Proceedings,  as  the  same 
should  be  completed,  and  should  withm  tne  Space  of  Two  Years 
after  the  Date  of  Our  said  Commission,  or  sooner,  if  the  same 
could  reasonably  be  certified  to  Us  in  like  Manner,  the  whole  of 
your  Proceedings  imder  and  by  virtue  of  Our  said  Commission, 
together  with  what  you  should  find  touching  or  concerning  the 
Premises  upon  such  Inquiry  as  aforesaid.    * 

S[n))l  We  did  further  will  and  command  that  Our  said  Com* 
mission  should  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you 
Oar  said  Commissioners,  or  any  Four  or  more  of  you,  should 
and  might  from  Time  to  Time  proceed  in  the  Execution  thereof, 
and  of  every  Matter  and  Thing  therein  contained  from  Time  to 
Time  by  Adjournment 

Sbt3l  tOfttttJUS  it  has  been  humbly  represented  unto  Us  that 
it  would  be  expedient  to  extend  the  Period  within  wnich  you 
Our  said  Commissioners  were  by  Our  said  recited  Letters  Patent 
required  to  make  your  Report. 


Q  EXTENSION  OF  FOWEB& 

^J}it)  &nOb)  J)tf  that  We  have  extended,  and  by  these 
Presents  do  extend,  the  Duration  of  Our  said  Commission  to  the 
30th  Day  of  June  1861,  for  the  Purpose  of  enabling  you  Our  said  1 
Commissioners  to  complete  the  Inquiries  thereby  required  to  be 
made,  and  to  make  your  final  Report  thereon. 

^bciti  Our  Will  and  Pleasure  is,  that  upon  due  Examination 
of  the  Premises  therein  mentioned,  you  Our  said  Commissioners^ 
or  any  Four  or  more  of  you,  do,  on  or  before  the  30th  Day  of 
June  1861,  report  to  X7s,  under  your  Hands  and  Seals,  your 
several  Proceedings  by  virtue  of  Our  said  recited  Letters  Patent, 
together  vnth  "^hat  you  shall  find  touching  or  concerning  the 
Premises  upon  such  Inquiiy  as  aforesaid 

In  witness  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be 
made  Patent.  Witness  Ourself  at  Westminster,  the  8th  Day  of 
Jund,  in  the  Twenty- third  Tear  of  Our  Beign. 

By  Warrant  under  the  Queen's  Sign  Manual. 

C.  ROMILLY. 


EEPOET 
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POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN   ENGLAND. 


TO'  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

ILly  it  please  Youb  Majesty  : 

We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  Popular  Education  in  England,  humbly  lay  before  Your 
Majesty  the  following  Report : — 

On  the  30th  June  1858  we  received  Your  Majesty's  commands  Temw  of  the 
•*  to  inquire  into  the  st^te  of  popular  education  in  England,  and  Con^^w^on- 
**  to  consider  and  report  what  measui-es,  if  any,  are  required  for 
"  the  extension  of  soimd  and  cheap  elementary  instruction  to 
"  all  classes  of  the  people.'* 

When  we  entered  upon  our  inquiry,  we  found  that,  though 
various  departments  of  Qovemment  were  in  possession  of  much 
information  respecting  detached  portions  of  the  subject,  none     I 
could  furnish  a  complete  account  of  the  state  of  education  of 
any  dass  of  the  population,  or  of  any  district  in  the  country. 

The  Committee  of  Council  for  Education  possessed  and  had  Bepores  of 
published  a  mass  of  information  highly  valuable,  but  incomplete.  |j^^"  ^ 
It  is  contained  in  27  octavo  volumes,  one  and  sometimes  two  of 
which  have  been  published  annually  since  the  year  1839.     They 
are  composed  principally  of  the  general  reports  of  Your  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  schools.     Such  a  publication  might  at  first  sight  be 
expected  to  exhaust  the  subject.    This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
The  Inspectors    are  Inspectors    of  Schools,  not   of  education. 
They  have  no  experience  of  uninspected  or  private  schools,  nor 
have  they  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation grow  up  in  ignorance.     Upon  some  points,  their  authority  Importance 
is  so  high  as  to  be  almost  conclusive.   No  other  persons  can  know  ^Jl^JST^"^ 
so  well  what  is  taught  in  the  better  kind  of  elementary  schools, 
how  it  is  taught,  and  how  much  the  children  retain  of  the  teach- 
ing.   They  have  also  great  opportunities  of  learning -all  that 
rdates  to  the  financial  condition,  to  the  estabhshmeDt,  and  the 
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management  of  schools,  for  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to  confer  vn  th 
school  managers  upon  such  subjects.    They  have  the  best  mea  ns 
of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  whole  subject  of  school  mast<  ifs 
and  mistresses.     They  watch  pupil-teachers  through  every  sta]ge 
of  their  apprenticeship ;  they  see  trained  and  untrained  teachers 
in  charge  of  schools,  and  they  have  constant  occasion  to  compare 
the  results  and  the  value  of  different  modes  of  training  and  oi 
different  qualifications  for  the  office  of  a  teacher. 
Appointment         We  have  accordingly  examined  the  whole  series  of  the  in- 
ComSSoners.  spectors'  reports  from  the  year  1839  to  the  present  time,  and 
have  referred  to  them    continually  in    the    following  Report; 
but  &eling  that,  however  valuable  the  information  contained  in 
them  might  be,  it  was  imperfect  in  several  essential  particulars, 
we  appointed,  with  the  sanction  of  Your  Majesty's  Government, 
ten  Assistant  Commissioners,  to  each  of  whom  a  specimen  district 
was  assigned,  into  the  condition  of  which  in  respect  of  education 
he  was  directed  to  examine  minutely. 
Initnictions  to      The  instructions  which  we  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  their 
®°**  inquiry  are  reprinted  in  the  volume  which  contains  their  reports. 

Districts  as-         In  the  selection  of  the  districts  to  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the 
i^gromids^of  country  at  large,  we  took  into  account  the  principal  circumstances 
their  selection,  which  seemed  likely  to  influence  the  general  social  condition  of 
the  population,  and  especially  its  condition  in  respect  of  education. 
The  districts  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  chosen  so  as 
to  comprise  two  agricultural,  two  manufacturing,  two  mining, 
two  maritime,  aAd  two  metropolitan  groups  of  population.     The 
districts  were  as  follows  : — 
AjyricQltural         1.  The  Agricultural  Districts. — The  principal  feature  by  which 
*"^**'         the  agricultural  districts  are  distinguished  from  each  other  is  the 
size  of  the  fiurms,  which  is  connected  with  the  capital  of  the 
farmers,  and  frequently  with  the  wages  of  the  labom^rs.     A 
subordinate  distinction  arises  out  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
domestic  manufactures,— such  as  gloves,  lace,  nets,  &c.     Some 
test  as  to  their  comparative  prosperity  is  afforded  by  the  propor- 
tion of  poor  rate  levied  upon  the   population ;  and  lastly  the 
general  character  and  intelligence  of  the  population  differs  to 
some  extent  in  different  parts  of  the  country  from  difference  of 
habits,  race,  and  other  causes,  too  numerous  to  be  specified. 

In  order  to  obtain  as  wide  a  contrast  as  poasible  in  these  par* 
ticulars,  we  selected  one  district  in  the  East  and  another  in  the 
West  of  England.  Poor  Law  Unions  were  taken  as  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  districts  because  all  the  statistics  in  the  late  census 
were  based  upon  that  division.     The  Eastern  district  assigned 
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k>  the  Bey.  T.  .Hedley  comprised  the  Poor  Law  TJnioiiH  of 
Linooln,  Gamsborough,  Thome,  Doncaster,  Newark,  Thetford, 
Bownham,  Thingoe,  Bury,  Mildenhall,  and  Ely.  This  district 
thus  comprised  parts  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  York,  Notting- 
ham, Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridge.  The  ground  of  this 
selection  was  that  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  East  Riding  of  York** 
shire  the  holdings  of  the  fiBurmers  are  generally  large,  the  wages 
of  the  labourers  high,  and  the  poor-rates  low.  In  Cambridgeshire 
and  Suffolk  the  wages  are  lower  and  the  poor-rates  very  high,, 
and  agricultural  operations  are  carried  on  on  a  smallei*  scale. 
The  Western  district  (assigned  to  the  Rev.  J.  Eraser)  was  com- 
posed of  the  unions  of  Sherborne,  Dorchester,  Ceme,  Beaminster, 
Ajcminster,  Chard,  and  Yeovil,  in  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Devon, 
and  Somerset;  and  of  those  of  Hereford,  Dore,  Ross,  Leo- 
minster, Bromyard,  Ledbury,  and  Upton-on-Sevem,  in  Hereford 
and  Worcester.  The  characteristics  of  these  unions  are,  a  low 
rate  of  wages,  small  farms,  high  poor-rates,  and  a  great  pre- 
valence of  cottage  manu&ctures,  such  as  the  making  of  gloves, 
lace,  nets,  and  twine.  In  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  the 
holding:}  are  extremely  small,  and  so  are  the  parishes  and 
villages.  The  population  is  much  scattered,  and  the  operations 
of  agriculture  are  extremely  varied.  The  two  districts  taken 
together  thus  throw  light  upon  agricultural  populations  in 
different  circumstances.  Part  of  the  district  assigned  to  another 
gentleman  (Mr.  Foster)  was  also  agricultural  It  included  the 
unions  of  Penrith,  East  Ward,  and  West  Ward  in  the  counties 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  which  were  chosen  because 
the  land  is  there  held  to  a  great  extent  by  small  freeholders,  and 
because  an  unusually  large  number  of  endowed  schoob  have  been 
established  there. 

2.  The  Manufacturing  Districts. — There  are  in  England  Manufactot- 
two  great  manufacturing  districts.  The  first  comprises  the"*^*^^ 
greater  part  of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
tymg  between  the  four  great  towns  of  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Preston, 
and  Liverpool,  The  second  includes  a  large  part  of  Warwick- 
shire and'  Staffordshire,  comprising  Wolverhampton,  Dudley, 
Birmingham,  Stoke,  &a  As  specimens  of  the  first  the  towns  of 
Bradford  and  Rochdale  (assigned  to  Mr.  Winder)  were  chosen. 
Hie  manufactures  in  them  are  carried  on  almost  exclusively  in 
large  establishments,  giving  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
persons.  In  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Warwick  the  number 
of  men  employed  by  individual  masters  is  not  so  large  as  in 
the  northern  manufacturea    In  many  instances  the  employer 
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differs  little  in  social  rank  from  the  employed  In  this  distrkit 
the  unions  of  Dudley,  Wolstanton,  New«astle-mider-Lyne,  aold 
Stoke-npon-Tient  wece  assigned  to  Mr.  Coode.  \ 

3.  2%6  Mining  DiMrids, — The  principal  mines  in  England  aile 
fonnd  in  Durham,  Cumberland,  Staffordshire,  South  Wales,  Wd 
Cornwall.  As  specimens  of  these  di^icts,  the  unions  of  Durham, 
Auckland,  Teesdale,  and  Weardale  were  assigned  to  Mr.  Foster, 
and  those  of  Neath  and  Merthyr  to  Mr.  Jenkins.  Wales  appeared 
to  present  so  many  local  pecidiarities  that  the  county  of  Merioneth 
was  added  to  the  district  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
Welsh  language  and  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  its  examination. 

.4.  The  Maritime  Districts, — As  specimens  of  the  great  seaport 
towns  Bristol  and  Devonport  were  assigned  to  Mr.  Cumin,  the 
one  on  account  of  its  commercial  and  the  other  on  account  of 
its  naval  and  military  importance;  and  Hull,  Yarmouth,  and 
Ipswich  to  Mr.  Hare.  In  addition  to  these  a  voluntary  report 
on  the  state  of  education  in  Liverpool,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Howson, 
has  been  presented  to  us  by  a  Committee  of  the  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Social  Science. 

6.  The  Metropolitan  Districts, — The  following  unions  were 
selected : — St.  Pancras,  St  Qeorge-in-the-East,  and  Chelsea 
(assigned  to  Mr.  Wilkinson) ;  and  East  London,  St.  George's 
Southwark,  Newington,  Wandsworth,  St.  Clave  Southwark,  and 
St  Saviour  Southwark  (assigned  to  Dr.  Hodgson). 

fThe  Assistant  Commissioners  commenced  their  inquiries  in 
October  1858,  completed  them  in  the  end  of  April  1859,  and  sent 
in  their  Reports  in  the  course  of  the  following  summer. 

Information  was  afforded  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  upon 
aU  the  subjects  of  their  inquiry,  by  almost  everyone  to  whom 
they  applied  for  that  purpose,  though  they  had  no  compulsory 
powers.  The  only  exception  of  importance  was  in  the  case  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  admission  to  which  was  uniformly 
refused  The  correspondence  upon  this  subject  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Catholic  Poor  Schools  Committee  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  this  Report.* 

The  result  is  that,  as  to  ten  districts  selected  so  as  to 
comprehend  populations  employed  in  every  variety  of  occu- 
pation, distributed  over  every  part  of  the  country,  and  placed  in 
very  different  cireumstanoeB  as  to  prosperity  or  the  reverse,  we 
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lU^e  oolleoted  complete  infonnatioD,  xu>t  only  as  to  the  instraetkii 
given  in  sehools,  but  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  population 
as  to  education,  and  as  to  its  effect  on  their  habits  and  conduct. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  for  the 
seal  and  effidenoj  with  which  they  discharged  their  duties. 

Whilst  the  inquiry  conducted  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  ^^^^^ 
was  proceeding,  we  circulated  a  paper  of  questions,  bearing  on  the 
different  branches  of  the  subject^  amongst  persons  of  both  sexes 
interested  in  popular  education  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy. 
The  circular  was  framed,  not  in  the  expectation  that  anyone 
would  be  able  to  answer  all  the  questions  which  it  contained,  but 
in  the  hope  that  everyone  might  answer  soma  It  was  issued 
rather  to  persons  of  all  shades  of  opinion  practically  conversant 
with  popular  education  in  particular  districts,  than  to  those 
who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  public  discussions  on 
the  subject;  both  because  the  views  of  the  latter  class  were 
already  matter  of  general  notoriety,  and  because  we  thought 
that  the  evidence  of  the  former  would  be  in  itself  extremely 
important.  We  desire  to  express  our  obligations  to  those  who 
have  favo;nred  us  with  replies,  and  to  record  our  high  opinion 
of  the  value  of  the  information  which  those  replies  contain. 
During  the  winter  of  1859  and  the  spring  of  1860  we  took  jj^^lj^f* 
the  evidence  of  many  witnesses  vivd  voce,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  working  of  the  system  of  annual  grants  administered  by 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  From  the  officers  of 
the  different  departments  connected  with  Qovemment,  especially 
those  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  those  of 
the  Charity  Commission,  we  have  received  the  most  zealous  and 
effective  assistance. 

Side  by  side  with   the   general   inquiry  we    carried  on  a  Statistical 
statistical  one,  the  results  of  which  are  arranged  in  such  a"^'*"^* 
manner  as  to  illustrate,  step  by  step,  the  results  of  the  general 
inquiry.    The  statistical  inquiry  consists  of  two  main  branches. 
One  of  these  is  composed  of  returns,  furnished  by  the  different 
religious  societies  connected   with  education,   and  by  certain 
public  departments,  of  various  particulars  relating  to  schools 
of  the  denominations  and    classes  with  which   they  are  re- 
spectively connected     The  societies  which  furnished  us   with 
such   returns  were : — The   National  Society,   the   British  and  Betnras  from 
Foreign  School  Society,  the  CathoUc  Poor  School  Committee,  ^^^  with 
the  Wesleyan  Committee  of  Education,  the  Congregational  Board  ^tication. 
of  Education,  with  which  was  connected,  for  the  purpose  of 
our  inquiry,  the  Yoluntaiy  School  Association.      Betums  of 
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Uoiitariaii  Schools  were  obtaiiied  hy  an  amplication  made  t^  > 
ey^ry  Unitarian  Minister  in  England  and  Wales  ;  of  Jewisli 
Schools  through  the  medium  of  the  Chief  Babbi ;  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  belongLDg  to  the  Primitive  Methodists,  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion,  and  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  by 
eirculars  issued  through  the  secretaries  of  the  Book  Rooms 
connected  with  those  bodies;  of  Bagged  Schools  from  the 
]jondon  Bagged  School  Union,  and  by  a  direct  application 
from  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Secretaries  or  Super- 
intendents of  the  various  Bagged  Schools  in  the  provincial 
towns.  Betums  of  Orphan  and  Philanthropic  Schools  were 
obtained  by  circulars  sent  to  the  directors  of  each  institu- 
tion- Betums  of  Naval,  Military,  Beformatory,  and  Work- 
house Schools  were  obtained  from  the  public  departments  with 
which  such  schools  are  connected  by  a  return  which  was  moved 
for  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Betums  of  a  few  week-day 
schools  belonging  to  such  religious  bodies  as  had  no  central 
societies  connected  with  them,  such  for  example  as  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  England,  and  others,  were  supplied  from  the  Census  Betums 
of  Education  of  1851.  We  cordially  acknowledge  the  assistance 
which  was  afforded  us  at  great  expense  of  time  and  labour  by 
the  officers  of  the  several  societies  connected  with  education  in 
tliis  important  and  extensive  portion  of  our  inquiry. 

These  returns  include  very  nearly  all  the  public  elementary 
schools  in  England  and  Wales,  but  they  give  no  account  of 
private  schools  or  of  endowed  schools  not  connected  with  central 
Retonis  col-  societies.  In  order  to  supply  this  deficiency  the  Assistant  Com- 
i^g^^i  missioners  were  directed  to  obtain  minute  statistical  informa- 
Cominissioners.  tion  respecting  every  school,  public  or  private,  endowed  or 
imendowed,  in  their  districts,  and  this  duty  they  discharged 
with  great  labour,  by  personal  inquiry  and  investigation.  The 
result  has  been  that  we  have  collected  statistical  information 
i^especting  the  public  schools  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
country,  which  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct  and 
complete ;  whilst,  as  to  the  ten  specimen  districts,  we  are  in 
possession  of  statistics  relating  to  all  schools  whatever,  minute 
and  complete  enough  to  give  averages  and  proportions  which 
may  be  relied  upon  with  confidence  for  the  rest  of  the  coimtry 
in  relation  to  the  subjects  on  whidi  the  statistics  furnished 
by  the  religious  societies  and  the  public  departments  give 
no  information.    Thus,  for  example,  the  statistics  furnished  by 
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the  societies  and  pablic  departments  give  the  total  number  of 
scholars  in  all  the  public  sdiools  in  the  Kingdom.  The  statistics 
coUected  hj  the  Assistaiit  Commissioners  show  that  in  the  ten 
selected  districts  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the  pilpils  in 
ayerage  attendance  are  in  private  schools.  In  estimating  the 
total  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  throughout  the 
country,  we  have  assumed  that  this  proportion  holds  good,  and 
we  have  firamed  our  estimate  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars 
in  public  and  private  sohods  accordingly.  The  statistics  i^us 
procured  are  printed  with  our-  Report. 

The  two  branches  of  the  inquiry  not  only  c6mplete  but  check 
each  other.  Thus^  in  the  ten  districts^  it  was  foimd  that  more 
than  one-eighth  of  the  population  was  in  the  elementary  schools. 
If  this  is  correct,  about  one-twelfth  ought  to  be  comprised  in  the 
returns  from  the  societies  and  public  departments ;  and  this  is 
found  in  fact  to  be  the  case. 

We  thought  that  much  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  subject  Beports  on 
by  accurate  inquiries  into  the  system  and  state  of  education  in  ^^Iod  in  ^' 
foreign  countries.     We  accordingly  obtained  the  permission  of  ^'^'ff? 
Your  Majesty's  Government  to  appoint  two  Assistant  Commis- 
sionerSy — ^the  Rev.  Mark  Pattison  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, — to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  Germany  and  France  re- 
spectively.   Mr.  Arnold  extended  his  inquiries  into  Switzerland 
and  Holland.    Each  of  these  gentlemen  has  presented  us  with 
a  very  instructive  Export     We  have  received  a  full  account  of 
the  school  system  of  Upper  Canada,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  D.D.,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Information  respecting  the  school  system  of  the  United  States 
has  also  been  before  us. 

We  thought  it  a  part  of  our  duty  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  diarities  which  are  applicable  or  may  be  made  applicable  to 
the  purposes  of  education ;  and  we  employed  Mr.  Cumin,  who 
had  been  our  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  district  of  Bristol 
and  Plymouth,  to  collect  the  necessary  information  for  us  on  this 
subject 

The  time  consumed  in  making  this  inquiry,  and  in  arranging 
and  considering  its  results,  has  necessarily  been  considerable  ;  and 
the  extent  and  complexity  of  the  subject  compel  us  to  make  a 
long  Report. 

The  Report  is  divided  into  six  parts. 

Fart  I.,  which  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  embraces  the  I^^i^on  of 
various  subjects  connected  with  the  education  of  the  independent  ^  *  "^P®"* 
poor.     Its  concluding  chapter  contains  a  review  of  the  existing 
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ftystem  of  State  assistance  to  educatioii,  and  our  general  oon* 
dusions  and  recommendations  pn  that  subject. 

Fart  IL  treats  of  the  education  of  paupers. 

Part  III.  treats  of  the  education  of  vagrants  and  criminals. 

Part  lY.  treats  of  the  naval  and  military  schools  connected 
with  the  State. 

Part  Y.  treats  of  the  educational  charities  and  the  charities 
which  may  be  made  applicable  to  education. 

Part  YI.  contains  the  statistical  returns,  arranged  so  as  to 
illustrate  the  course  of  the  BeporL 


PABT  L  ^^ 

Education  of  the  Independent  Poor. 


This  Part  of  the  Beport  will  be  divided  into  Six  Chapters  ; 

1.  InstitutioDS  for  the  Education  of  the  Independent  Poor. 

2.  Teachers  for  Schools  of  the  Independent  Poor. 

3.  Attendance  of  CThildren. 

4.  Schools  assisted  and  inspected 

5.  Schoob  unassisted. 

6.  Measures  recommended 


CHAPTER  I. 

iNSTITDnONS  FOB  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  CJhtp.  1. 

POOB. 

It  is  only  within  comparatively  modem    times,   that    theNogenend 
importance  of  providing  elementary  instruction  for  all  classes  P^^j^^^j^ 
of  the  population  has  been  recognized.     In  the   early  periods  catum  m  eutf 
of  our  history,  the  only  education  which  the  poor,  as  a  general      ^ 
rule,  received  was,  instruction  in  the  art — ^agricultural  or  mecha- 
nical—by  which  they  were  in  after-life  to  earn   their  living. 
This   rule,   however,  was    modified   by  important  exceptions. 
From  the  veiy  earliest  times  schools  were  established  for  the 
purpose  of  giving    instruction    to    poor    children.     In   these 
foundations  they  were  often  provided  with,  food  and  clothing,  Origfai  aad 
besides  gratuitous  instruction,  and  were  occasionally  supplied  by  ^^^wed  ^ 
exhibitions  with  the  means  of  support  at  one  of  the  Universities.  Schools. 
Before  the  Beformation  these  schools  were  in  many  cases  con- 
nected with  monasteries.  Such  as  were  founded  after  the  Beforma- 
tion were,  for  the  most  part,  independent  bodies ;  but  the  general 
diaracter  of  the  objects  which  the  founders  proposed  to  themselves 
was  the  same ;  that  of  giving  special  advantages  to  poor  children 
who  were  either  distinguished  for  special  aptitude,  or  were  the 
natiyes  of  particular  districts,  or  related  to  the  founder&    Many 
of  these  schools  still  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
constitute  one  large  class  of  institutions  intended  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  independent  poor. 

During  the  last  century,  the  beneficial  effects  of  education,  even  Sondaj  schools 
upon  those  who  were  destined  to  pass  their  lives  in  the  humblest  S^iastcen- 
sodal  positions,   began  to  be  more  generally  recognized;  and^^^« 
various  bodies  made  some  efforts  towards  the  establishment  of 
sdioolsfor  the  poor ;  but  these  efforts  were  isolated  and  produced 
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Vart  I.      yeiy  slight  results.    Towards  the  end  of  the  oentuxy,  Mr.  Raikes^ 
Chap.  1.      of  Gloucester,  first  established  Sunday  schools,  in  which  poor 

children  werQ  taught  to  read,  and  these  schools,  which  attained 

great  popularity,  were,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  principal 
means  of  affording  general  elementary  instruction  to  the  class 
for  which  they  were  intended. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  first  efforts 
were  made  for  establishing  a  general  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion.    They  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Fomidation  of  School  Society,  and  the  National  Society,  by  which  a  consider- 
BritiihaBd      ^^^^  number  of  elementary  schools  were  estaKUsked  between 
^^  School  1808  and  1839. 

In  1832  the  Government  began  to  take  part  in  the  promotion 
of  education.  In  1839,  and  afterwards  in  1846,  it  extended  its 
operations,  and  it  has  continued  to  do  so  upon  an  increasing 
scale  to  the  present  day. 

We  will  first  give  an  account  of  the  Central  Institutions  for 
promoting  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  then  proceed  to  give 
an  account  of  the  elementary  school& 

SECTION  I. 

OsNTRAX  Institutions,  including  the  Education  Committeb 
OF  the  Pbivt  Council. 
Yobuktsrj  There  are  many  voluntary  institutions  of  this  kind,  the  most 

lodetieifor  important  of  which  are  those  connected  with  the  principal 
popiSbredii-  religious  denominations.  They  are  the  National  Society  fdr  the 
cation.  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church 

(this  Society  is  incorporated  by  Boyal  Charter) ;  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society ;  the  United  Committees  of  FrivUegeB 
and  Education  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference ;  the  Roman  Catholic 
Poor  School  Committee ;  the  Congregational  Board,  which  is 
connected  with  the  Independents,  and  the  Voluntary  School 
Association,  constituted  on  a  non-sectarian  basis  (these  two  are 
opposed  on  principle  to  State  aid  of  or  interference  with  edu- 
cation), and  the  London  Committee  of  the  British  Jews. 
Their  general  The  general  object  of  these  societies  is  the  same^  namely,  the 
olject.  promotion  of  local  efforts  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 

of  schools,  by  grants  of  money,  by  training  teachers,  by  providing 
school  books  and  apparatus  at  a  cheap  rate,  by  inspecting  and 
organizing  schools,  and  by  forming  centres  of  communication  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  these  and  similar  undertakings. 
The  following  table  shows  the  degree  in  which  the  imder- 
mentioned  societies  liave  contributed  during  the  year  1869  by 
some  or  by  all  of  these  means  to  the  object  in  view : — 
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PaktI. 
■  Chap.  1. 


; 


Diocesan 
Boards  of 
Edacatioiu 


The  total  Amount  which  they  raised  for  purposes  connected  with 
Education  in  the  Year  1869,  and  the  aggregate  Amount  which 
they  have  expended  since  their  foundation,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing Table : — 


Total  Amount 

Total  Amoont  of 

Expended  is  bebidf 

Money 

ofKdncation 

Kame  of  Board  or  Committee. 

raised  for  Education 

■ineetiM  Pomtdatioa 

in  1859. 

of  the  Board  or 

Society. 

£       s. 

d. 

£       ».    d. 

National  Society     -         -         - 

15,811     0 

0 

724,599    6    0 

British    and    Foreign     School 

Society        -     .   -    .     - 

15,947  12 

7 

156,663  19  10* 

Catholic    Poor    School    Com- 

mittee         -         -        -        - 

4,745  12 

0 

71,756    0    0 

Wesleyan      Education      Com- 

mittee         -        -        -        - 

4,441     0 

0 

88,460    0    0 

Home     and     Colonial     School 

Society        -         - 

8,776    8 

10 

116,279    0    0 

Church  Education  Society 
Congregational  Board  of  Educa- 

2,761    4 

7 

10,071  16    9 

tion    -        -         -         -         - 

1,977    0 

0 

173,677    0    0 

London  Ragged  School  Union  - 

5,142    0 

0 

58,325    0    0 

Voluntary  School  Association  - 

— 

""" 

*  This  is  the  direct  elpenditore  during  the  ten  peart  preoeding  the  year  I860. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  Society  since  the  date  of  its  ibundation  ma  not  readily 
attainable. 

Besides  these  societies  there  are,  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  England,  Diocesan  Boards  of  Education.  These  bodies  are 
Committees  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  dioceses  in 
which  they  are '  situated.  They  are  for  the  most  part  presided 
over  by  the  bishops.  Many  of  them  superintend  training  schools 
for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  they  derive  inoomes  from 
volimtary  subscriptions,  which  are  spent  partly  in  grants  for 
building  and  repairing  schools,  partly  in  providing  exhibitions 
for  students  at  training  colleges,  partly  in  grants  for  books 
and  apparatus,  and  in  some  cases  in  defraying  the  cost  of  orga- 
nizing schools,  by  means  of  the  National  Society's  "  organizing 
masters,''  of  whose  salaries^  during  the  time  they  employ  such 
masters,  they  pay  one  half.  They  are  independent  of  each  other^ 
but  are  in  union  with  the  National  Society.  They  have  no 
authority,  except  in  so  fiu:  as  they  are  the  trustees  or  owners 
of  training  colleges.  They  are,  however,  numerous,  and  their 
number  is  on  the  increase. 

In  some  districts  there  are  Local  Boards,  connected  with  the 
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CSiazcli  of  England,  wliich  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  students      Fabt  L 
at  the  tmining  colleges.  Chap,  u 

Among  our  statistical  tables  will  be  found  two  giving  the       — 
number  and  names  of  the  Diocesan  Boards,  their  income,  and  the 
principal  objects  on  which  it  is  expended 

Besides  the  Diocesan  Boards  of  Education  there  is  in  many  Dioeenn 
parts  of  England  a  system  of  diocesan  inspection.  The  Diocesan  *°*P**^'** 
Inspectors  are  clergymen,  frequently  rural  deans,  and  are 
appointed  Inspectors  by  the  Bishops.  Their  office  is  ahnost 
always  gratuitous  and  honorary,  and  their  duty  is  to  inspect  such 
schoola  connected  with  the  Churdi  of  England,  as  may  be  willing 
to  receive  their  visits.  Statistics  relating  to  Diocesan  Inspection 
are  contained  in  the  Statistical  Beport. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  Cathedral  Institutions,  as  appears  Cathedral  In- 
from  their  charters  and  statutes,  was  to  promote  religious  educa-  ^^a^^among 
tion,*  which  they  did  by  means  of  schools  for  the  choristers,  o*^*'' *^^^.»  ^ 
grammar  schools,  with  exhibitions  in  some  instances  for  the  gionsedncation. 
scholars  at  the  Universities,  and  by  the  consignment  of  the  school 
in  some  cases  to  the  special  care  of  one  of  the  canons  residentiary, 
who  was  to  t>e  its  guardian,  in  other  cases  to  that  of  the  sub- 
dean.  The  Cathedral  Commission  (1855)  received  memorials 
recommending  provision  for  diocesan  inspection  of  schools  in 
connexion  with  cathedrals.  The  CoPiDiisaianeirJB  ly^oommend  that, 
where  it  is  practicable,  one  of  the  canons  be  assistant  to  the 
Bishop  in  the  work  of  Diocesan  Education.  Their  reason  for  so 
limited  a  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  memorialists  is, 
"  that  considering  the  reduced  numbers  of  the  canons  residentiary, 
*'  and  the  important  duties  which,  in  compliance  with  the  in- 
**  junctions  of  the  charters  and  statutes  of  the  capitular  bodies 
"  and  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  they  are  already,  or'  may  be, 
"  required  to  perform  in  connexion  with  the  cathedral,  the  city, 
•*  and  the  diocese,  they  could  not,  consistently  with  other  duties, 
*^  discharge  efficiently  the  important  and  laborious  functions  of 
**  Diocesan  Inspector8."t 

V   Of  the  societies  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education,  the  Fint  pablie 
two  oldest  and  largest   (the  National  Society,  and  the  British  SiSSiwi'in 
and  Foreign ,  School  Society)  were  founded  many  years  before  ^882. 
any  assistance  was  afforded  out  of  the  public  revenue.     Most 
of   the  others  were    established    subsequently.      It  may  thus 

^  Third  and  final  Beport  of  the  Cathedral  Commission  (1855),  pp.  xyii,  ZTiil 
t  Third  and  final  Report,  p.  xix. 
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Establishment 
of  the  Com- 
xnittcc  of 
Council  for 
Education  in 
1389. 


be  said  that  the  result  of  the  unassisted  efforts  of  private 
benevolence,  uplo  the  year  1832,  towards  the  provision  of  a  system 
of  national  education,  was  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Society  and  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  together  with 
a  considerable  number  of  week-day  and  Sunday  schools,  of  which 
the  former  were,  for  the  most  part,  connected  with  one  or  the 
other  of  them.  The  subject  however  had,  from  many  causes, 
attracted  gi'eat  attention,  and  the  propriety  of  establishing  some 
general  system,  to  be  supported  for  the  benefit  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation  at  large,  had  been  repeatedly  discussed. 
The  great  practical  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  proposal  was 
he  difficulty  of  settling  the  relations  between  the  system  to  be 
established,  and  the  various  forms  of  religious  belief  prevailing 
in  the  country.  This  difficulty  was  found  to  be  so  great,  that  for 
many  years  no  conclusion  at  all  could  be  arrived  ai  In  order, 
however,  that  something  might  be  done,  a  sum  of  20,0001  was 
voted  annually  from  1832  to  1839,  which  was  administered  by 
the  Treasury,  and  was  by  them  expended  in  grants  to  assist  in 
the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Applications  for  these  grants 
were  made  through  the  National  and  British  and  Foreign  School 
Societies,  which  were  considered  to  represent  the  views  of  that 
part  of  the  public  which  took  an  interest  in  Popular  Education. 

In  1839  the  grant  was  increased  from  20,0002.  to  30,0002.,  and 
its  administmtlon  was  assigned  to  a  special  department  of  the 
Government ;  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  being  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  that  function.  From  1839  to  the 
present  time  the  system  of  annual  gi*ants  has  continued,  and  their 
amount  has  been  increased  from  30,0002.  to  about  800,0002.  • 
This  arrangement  has  never  been  recognized  as  ultimate  or 
permanent,  but  has  grown  up  as  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
the  admitted  necessity  of  promoting  popular  education  and 
the  difficulty  of  devising  any  general  system  for  that  purpose 
which  would  be  accepted'  by  the  oountry.  The  merits  and 
defects  of  the  system   are  discussed  in  another  part  of  this 


•  List  of  gran 

ts  in— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1839 

. 

30,000 

1847 

- 

100,000 

1854 

• 

263,000 

1840 

- 

30,000 

1848 

• 

125.000 

1855 

• 

396,921 

1841 

. 

40,000 

1849 

- 

125,000 

1856 

> 

451,213 

1842 

- 

40.000 

1850 

-. 

125,000 

1857 

- 

541,233 

1643 

- 

60,000 

1851 

• 

150,000 

1858 

• 

663,43s 

1844 

* 

40,000 

1852 

- 

160,000 

1859 

. 

S36,920 

1845 

• 

75,000 

1859 

- 

260,000 

1860 

• 

798,167 

1846 

- 

100,000 
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Report      The  qrstem  itself  is  described  in  full  detail  in  the      ^^t  L 
codified  minutes  annually  published.     We  confine  ourselves  in      Chap.  i. 
this  place  to  such  a  general  outline  of  its  growth  and  present        ""^ 
extent  as  may  make  the  part    taken   by  the  Government  in 
national  education  intelligiUe. 

The  general  nature  of  the  administration  of  the  Privy  Council  General  ae- 
grants  may  be  most  easily  understood  by  viewing  the  Committee  procaedingg. 
of  Council  for  Education  in  the  light  of  a  society,  like  the 
National,  or  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  assisting 
local  efforts  to  promote  education,  without  reference  to  the 
religious  denominations  by  which  they  may  be  made,  but 
supported  by  general  taxation  instead  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. The  sphere  of  the  operations  of  the  Committee  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  since  its  first  establishment,  and  the 
objects  which  it  contemplates  have  been  multiplied  in  number, 
but  the  principles  of  its  administration  have  remained 
unchanged. 

The  earliest  deliberations  of  the  Committee  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  that  the  most  e£Bcient  means  of  pro- 
moting popular  education  would  be  'Hhe  establishment  of  a 
**  normal  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  and  not  placed 
**  under  the  management  of  a  voluntary  society ;"  but  so  much 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  providing  for  the  religious  con- 
stitution of  the  school,  that  this  design  was  laid  asidt^,  WMBl  was 
never  resumed.    Indeed,  for  some  years  after  the  establishment  Bflbris  of  tlie 
of  the  Committee,  they  employed  the  sums  voted  by  Parliament  ^^  confined 
almost  exclusively  in  making  grants  for  the  erection  of  school  *<>"?'**°f^ 
buildings,  and  in  assisting  the  erection  or  the  maintenance  of  elementary 
normal  schools  by  voluntary  societies.     During  these  early  years,  J^oJj^'**^ 
however^  much  information  as  to  the  state  of  popular  education 
was  collected,  through  the  agency  of  inspectors,  who  reported 
not  only  as  at  present  on  the  administration  of  the  grant,  but 
also  on  the  general  condition  of  particular  districts  in  respect  'of 
education.     The  most  important  fact  which  the  inquiries    of 
these  officers   ascertained  was   the   necessity   of    providing  a 
properly  instructed  class  of  teachers.    They  reported  that  the 
teachers  who  were  then  in  charge  of  the  schools  were  almost 
entirely  untrained,  and  utterly  incompetent.     With  the  trained 
teachers  the  case  was  but  little  better,  as  their  training  was  for 
the  most  part  short,  slight,  and  unsystematic. 

In    the    meantime  the   secretary   of   the   Committee,    Mr.,  ^"PJ  ®'^ 

•^  '  '  papil-teacber 

yTTow   Sir   J.    E.    Shuttleworth,    had  inquired   into   the  plans  system  in  1846. 
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Past  h  adopted  in  foreign  countries^  and  especially  in  Holland,  France, 
Cbx^  I.  and  Switzerland,  for  securing  a  proper  supply  of  teachers  for 
elementary  schools.  The  result  of  his  investigations,  and  of  the 
inspectors'  reports,  was  the  establishment  in  the  year  1846  of 
what  is  known  as  the  pupil-teacher  system.  This  system  was 
intended  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  improving  the  instruction 
given  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  of  providing  a  successi(Mi 
of  pupils  for  the  training  colleges.  The  principle  of  it  was,  that 
if  private  individuals  would  provide  a  school  of  a  certain  degree 
of  efficiency,  the  Qovemment  would  pay  for  five  years  the  salaiy 
of  a  certain  number  of  apprentices  to  the  schoolmaster,  and 
would  ultimately  provide  them  (upon  the  coudition  of  phasing 
an  examination)  with  an  amount  of  help  which  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  a  free  admission  to  any  Training  College  which 
they  might  select. 
Oimnto  to  As  the  complement  to  this  system,  liberal  grants  were  made 

CSoll^ek  towards  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  Training  Colleges  belong- 

ing to  voluntary  societies,  and  in  many  instances  connected  with 
diocesan  boards  of  education.  The  amount  of  these  grants,  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  they  were  offered,  underwent  con- 
siderable modifications  from  time  to  time.  Some  years  passed 
before  the  supply  of  pupil-teachers  who  had  completed  their 
apprenticeship,  and  the  vacancies  in  the  Training  Colleges,  were 
adjusted  to  one  another;  but  the  result  has  been  that  the 
government  supplies  all  deserving  pupil-teachers  who  are 
desirous  of  becoming  principal  teachers,  with  Gcee  admissioBS 
(imder  the  name  of  Queen's  Scholarships)  to  such  training  colleges 
as  they  select ;  whilst  it  contributes  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  expense  to  the  snpport  of  35  of  those  institutions.  The 
Committee  of  Council  consider  this  number  sufficient  to  supply 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  with  trained  teachers,  and  to 
fill,  up  the  vacancies  which  may  be  produced  amongst  them  by 
death  or  retirement. 
Grants  in  ang-  The  Committee,  however,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  pro- 
taM^^^  viding  a  class  of  trained  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools, 
salaries.  They  also  contribute  largely  to  their  salaries,  which  are  augmented 

by  grants,  the  amount  of  which  depends  on  efficien^^juiested 
by  examinations.  These  grants  vary  from  101.  to  SOL  a  year  in 
the  case  of  masters,  and  from  6i^.  13^..4!trT^9iipiiil^^e  case  of 
mistresses ;  salaries  at  least  double  the  amount  oft^  grant 
being  in  all  cases  required  to  be  paid  by  the  mana^ei^^^^^^ 
school. 
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Suoh  have  been  the  measureB  of  the  Committee  of  Council  in      Pabt  I. 
connexion  with  the  training  and  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  the      Chap,  l 
estahhshment   of   Training   Colleges.     They  form   the  largest       *-*"* 
and  the  most  important  branch  of  their  operations,  and  embody 
in    their    present    form     the    modifications    required    by    the 
altered  circam^tances,  or  suggested  by  the  experience  of  fourteen 
jeaiB. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  grants  connected  with  teachers  are  Building 
the  grants  for  the  erection  of  schoola  The  whole  of  the  Treasury  8TMt^ 
giants  made  between  1832  and  1839  were  devoted  to  this 
object,  and  it  has  continued  ever  since  to  form  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  the  administration  of  the  grant  The 
amount  granted  has  always  been  made  to  bear  a  certain  pro* 
portion  to  the  amount  locally  subscribed  ;  but  several  changes 
have  been  made  at  different  times  in  this  proportion*  The 
rate  up  to  1853  was  2«.  6c2.  per  square  foot  if  a  teacher  h 
house  of  proper  dimensions  was  included  in  the  building,  and 
la  8d  if  not  This  was  afterwards  raised  to  one  half  of  the 
expense,  so  long  as  the  grant  did  not  exceed  Qs.  a  square 
foot,  or  4«.  if  the  plans  did  not  include  a  teacher's  house.  In 
1859  the  rate  was  reduced  to  4«.  per  square  foot,  and  lOOZ.  for  a 
teacher's  house,  but  np  more  than  40^.  per  child  was  to  be 
granted  ;  lUkd  at  present,  by  a  minute  of  January  21,  1860,  the 
grant  is  not  to  exceed  either  the  amount  locally  raised,  or  2b.  6d. 
per  square  foot^  or  25a  per  child,  or  65{.  for  a  teacher's  house. 

Besides  the  grants  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  for  the  Capitation 
erection  of  school  buildings,  a  third  set  of  grants,  called  capitation  s^^^- 
grants,  have  been  made  since  1853.    The  origin  of  these'^grants 
was  as  follows  : — The  scheme  of  annual  grants  administered  by 
the  Committee  of  Council  had  never  been  regarded  as  permanent 
or  final,    and  other  schemes   aiming  at  that  character  were 
brought  from  time  to  time  before  Parliament.     In  1853  a  scheme  Ori^n  of 
was  prepared  for  effecting  this  object,  by  dividing  the  popula-  ^J^Ji****" 
tion  of  the  country  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  was  to  consist 
0f  the  liu'ge  towns,  the  other  of  the  rural  districts.     The  educa- 
ti<m  of  the  towns  was  to  be  provided  for  by  local  rates  fissessed 
and  distributed  by  the  towns  themselve&      The  rural  district^ 
were  to  be  provided  for  by  grants  from  the  general  revenue  of 
the  country,   administered  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  and 
dependent  as  to  amount  upon  the  number  of  children  in  actual 
attendance  in  each  school.    That  part  of  the  scheme  which  related 
to  the  towns  could  be  carried  out  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  only. 
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Pabt  L      |)ut  that  ^hich  related  to  the  rural  districtg  could  be  effected  to 
ChH>-  !•      some  extent  by  a  minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council.    Parlia- 
■■"""     j  ment  rejected  the  bill  for  enabling  the  towns  to  rate  themselves  ; 
but  the  Committee  of  Council  adopted  the  minute  for  paying 
capitation  money  to  the  rural  districts.      The  principle  of  this 
payment  is,  that  a  certain  sum,  to  be  applied  to  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  school  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers,  is  paid 
on  account  of  every  child  who  has  attended  that  school  176  days 
in  the  course  of  the  year  preceding  the  grant.      This  payment 
was  at  first  confined  to  schools  under  certificated  teachers,  Id 
places  of  which  the  population  was   under   6,000,  and  which 
Ext^on  of    '^ere  not  corporate  towns.     As  the  measure  which  was  designed 
grants  to  all     to  complete  this  was  rejected  by   Parliament,    the  restriction 
*^^^  became  unmeaning,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  removed,  the 

new  payment  being  made  to  all  schools  under  certificated  and 
registered  teachers,  which  fulfil  certain  other  conditions,  with- 
out  reference  to   locality.     About  this  time  the  great  want 
of  proper  buildings  and  trained  teachers  which  formerly  existed 
being  partially  supplied,  the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  edu- 
^  cation  was  directed  to  the  shortness  and  irregularity  of  the  atten- 
•  dance  of  the  scholars,  and  as  the  capitation  grant  had  a  tendency 
to  check  this,  the  anomalous  character  of  its  origin  came  to  be 
overlooked^  and  it  became  an  established  part  of  i^e  system, 
serving  as  a  premium  on  regularity  of  attendance. 
Other  grants.        Besides  these  three  large  items  of  expenditure,  the  Committee 
of  Council  make  grants  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus, 
and  afford  a  certain  degree  of  aid  to  the  education  of  the  children 
of  vagrants  and  to  that  of  other  children  who  cannot  properly 
be  allowed  to  associate  with  the  families  of  respectable  parents. 
In  the  education  of  paupere,"the  Committee  of  Council  takes  no 
part,  except  by  supplying  inspection  and  certifying  teachers  ;  nor 
is  it  concerned  with  education  in  prisons  and  reformatories. 
General  tabular     The  most  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  the  shortest  and 
operations  of    simplest  view  of  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of  Council  is 
S  CwBca****  to  be  derived  firom  the  following  table,  showing  the  objects  to 
which  tjhe  sums  voted  by  Parliament  have  been  applied  since  the 
year  1839 :— 
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EXPSHDITOKE  VROM  EdUCATIOK  GrANTS. 

Classified  according  to  Object  of  Grant. 


Part  L 
Chap.  1. 


From  1839 
to 
SI  December  185 

5. 

In  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  and  furnishing 

£           S. 

d. 

Elementary  l^hools           -           •            - 

1,047,648  17 

H 

In  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  and  furnishing 

Normal  or  Training  Colleges 

172,303    6 

5 

In  providing  Books,  Maps,  and  Diagrams 

36,674    4 

«i 

In  providing  Scientific  Apparatus    - 

4,391  17 

6. 

Is  aagmenting  Salaries  of  Certificated  School- 

masters and  Schoolmistresses 

435,854    5 

1 

In  paying   Salaries  of  Assistant  Teachers 
(Minute,  July  ISS2) 

30,015  10 

11 

In  paying  Salaries  of  Probationary  Teachers 
{Minute,  July  IS5S) 

448  15 

0 

In  paying  Stipends  of  Pupil-teachers  and  gra- 

tuities for  their  special  instruction  - 

1,487,705  13 

2 

In  Capitation  Grants             ... 

186,230  14 

0 

In  Grants  to  Night  Schools  .           •            - 

2,916     9 

0 

In  Grants  for  teaching  Drawing 

1,109     0 

0 

In  Annual  Grants  to  Training  Colleges 

417,953     5 

loi 

In  Grants  to  Reformatory  and  Industrial 

Schools        ..... 

75,469  11 

2 

Pensions         •           .           -           .            . 

2,923     1 

8 

Inspection        -            -            •            .            . 

355,807  10 

0* 

Administration  {Office  in  London) 

102,128  19  10^ 

Poundage  on  Post  Office  Orders 

11,884    9 

6 

Agency  for  Grants  of  Books,  Maps,  and  Dia- 

grams          -            .           .            -            . 

6,717  12 

4 

Total 

^^4,378,183    4 

H 

Of  this  sum  upwards  of  4,000,0002.  has  been  laid  out  in  the 
erection  of  school  buildings,/the  education  of  teachers,  capitation 
grants,  and  expenses  of  administration. 

In  building  grants 

In  training  teachers 

Capitation        -  -  - 

Administration  (including  inspection) 


jei,047,648  17    Si 

2,544,280  16     6^ 

186,230  14     0 

457,936  9  11 


^4,236,096  18     1 

The  result  of  this  examination  of  the  central  institutions  for  principle  of 
the  promotion  of  popular  education  in  England  appears  to  be,  system  of 
that  the  principle  which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  of  Council 
the  system  of  administration  carried  on  by  the  Committee  of  ^'*^*"*^^- 
Council — that  of  assisting  individual  local  efforts,  and  of  TpiLVii^g 
them  a  condition   precedent    to    the   contribution  of  money 
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PaxtL 
Chap.  1. 


Constitation  of 
the  Committee 
of  Council  on 
Education. 


V 


Permanent 
establishment 
of  Uie  office. 


collected  by  taxafcion,  was  neither  selected  by  the  authors  of  that 
system  nor  invented  by  them.  It  is  the  principle  which  haa  been 
acted  upon  from  the  very  earliest  efforts  made  for  the  difiusioa 
of  popular  education  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Committee 
of  Council  could  adopt  no  other  in  the  face  of  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  community  as  to  the  subject-matter 
of  education,  and  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  its  management 
ought  to  be  entrusted.  Most  of  the  existing,  public  schools  for 
elementary  instruction  in  the  country  have  come  into  existence 
under  this  system.  They  are  all  private  property,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  best  of  them  are  provided  by  foundation  deeds 
with  constitutions  which  connect  them  closely  with  various 
religious  denominations.  These  considerations  have  an  important 
bearing,  as  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter,  on  the  principles  of  the 
recommendations  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  make. 

The  Committee  of  Council  for  Education  is  one  of  the  standing 
Committees  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  is  ex  effwio  the  president  of  all  its  committees,  and  of  thtf 
Committee  for  Education  amongst  others.  A  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  who  must  be  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  assists  the  Lord  President,  and  acts  for  him 
in  his  absence.  Several  other  members  of  the  Privy  CoimcU 
taken  from  the  principal  ministers  of  the  Crown  are  also  members 
of  the  Committee,  and,  like  .the  President  and  Vice-President, 
change  with  the  Ministry. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  the  permanent  esta- 
blishment : — 


Salabt. 

Knmber 

of 
officers. 

Commences 

at  — 
per  annum. 

Rises  by  — 
per  annum. 

Maximum. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Vice-President 

1 

_ 

2000 

Secretary 

1 

-    , 

. 

1500 

Assistant  Secretaries 

2 

700 

50 

1000 

Examiners      ... 

10 

300 

20 

600 

(a)  Clerks  on  old  fonndation  - 

2 

110 

15 

300 

r  1st  Class 

1 

250 

10 

300 

Assistant  Clerks  -  <  2nd  Class 

10 

150 

10 

250 

[Srd  Class 

36 

100 

5 

150 

Architect      .        -        .        - 

_ 

400 

Counsel 

~ 

— 

- 

300 

(a)  The  old  foundation  has  reference  to  certain  arrangements,  made  in  the  infancy 
of  the  present  system,  between  that  part  of  the  Cquncil  office  establishment  which 
managed  the  business  of  the  education  grants  and  that  which  managed  the  ordinary- 
business  of  the  Privy  Council 
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AU  appointments  to  clerkships  are  made  to  the  third  dasa      FabtL 
Promotion  from  class  to  class  is  by  merit.     There  may  not  be      Chap.  i. 

moiB  at  one  time  in  the  first  class  than  six,  nor  in  the  second        

than  twelve.  The  number  in  the  third  class  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  business,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Treasury,  and  in 
like  manner  the  number  of  examiners. 

The  distribution  of  the  duties  of  the  office  between  these  The  Vice- 
officers  is  as  follows — The  Vice-President  (whose  tenure  of  office- 
depends  on  the  ministry)  is  the  Parliamentary  head  of  the  de- 
partment.   The  Secretary,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  T^^jJ^!***^" 
Vice-President,  superintends  the  whole  course  of  the  business,  secretaries. 
which,  below  the  secretary,  is  divided  between  the  two  assistant 
secretaries,  under  whom  work  the  examiners  and  clerks. 

The  Examiners  are  so  called  because  they  examine  the  In-  fi^*"*"  "^^ 
spectors'  reports,  and  recommend,  in  draft  letters  and  minutes, 
the   action  proper  to  be  t>aken  upon  them.      They  also  act 
generally  in  preparing  drafts  of  letters  which  are  signed  by  the 
assistant  secretaries  or  secretary  if  approved  of. 

The  clerks  of.  the  office  are  numerous,  and.  have  to  discharge  Clerks. 
a  large  amount  of  labom*.  The  reports  made  by  the  Inspectors 
are  referred  to  them,  and  they  digest  and  arrange  the  materials 
of  the  numerous  statistical  tables  published  annually  by  the 
Committee.  This  operation  is  complicated,  inasmuch  as  grants 
are  made  for  at  least  fifteen  objects  to  the  separate  schools 
of  nine  different  denominations  (including  Scotch  deno- 
minations), in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  tables  exhibit 
the  distribution  of  the  grants  according  to  their  amount,  objects, 
denominations,  and  the  residence  of  the  recipients. 


SECTION  II. 

Classification  of  Schools. 

The  schools  in  which  the  children  of  the  independent  poor 
receive  their  education  will  be  classified  with  reference  to  — 
1.  Their  Objects. 
II.  Their  Constitution. 

III.  Their  Finances. 

IV.  Their  Number  and  the  Number  of  the  Scholars. 

I. 

Schools  classified  in  referej^ce  to  their  Objects. 
Viewed  in  relation  ta  their  objects,  the  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  independent  poor  may  be  classified  as  being  either  Infant 
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Tart  I.      Schools  or  Schools  for  children  above  infency,  Day  Schools  or 

Chap.  1.      Evening  Schools,  Week-day  Schools,  or  Sunday  Schools.  ^ 

The  general  nature  of    the  functions  discharged  by  these 

different  classes  of  schools  is  os  follows : — 

1.— Infant  Schools, 

Infaot  schools        Infant  schools  receive  children  from  the  very  earliest  age  at 
nuweries  for     which  they  are  able  to  walk  alone  and  to  speak  up  to  the  age  of  | 

the  poor.  seven.    They  discharge,  in  fact,  the  functions  of  public  nurseries 

towards  very  young  children ;  whilst  to  those  who  are  a  little 
advanced  beyond  the  helplessness  of  the  first  stage  of  in&ncy 
they  impart  the  sort  of  instruction  which  in  the  wealthier  classes 
of  society  is  conveyed  almost  imperceptibly  by  constant  inter-  «f! 

course  with   educated  persons.     la  the  family  of  a  mechanic  ^ 

or  day  labourer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ignorance  of  the  parents, 
the  father  is  usually  at  work  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six 
at  night.  The  mother  has  to  perform  personally  all  household 
operations.  Stationery  and  books  are  too  valuable  to  be  made 
into  toys.     The  house  is  not  fumished  with  objects  which  awakea  j 

intelligence,  nor  has  any  one  leisure  to  form  the  manners  and  I 

temper  of  the  child.  | 

In^rtance  of       ^n  infant  school  of  some  kind  or  other  is  thus  the  only  means 
I  of  keeping  the  children  of  such  fomilies  out  of  the  streets  in 
1  towns,  or  out  of  the  roads  and  fields  in  the  country.     These 
I  schools  are,  therefore,  of  great  utility  as  places  of  security  as 
well  as  of  education.     They  protect  the  children  from  injuries, 
bodily  and  mental,  which  might  affect  their  whole  future  happi- 
ness, and  they  impart  knowledge  which,  though  apparently  small 
in  amount,  is  of  high  value,  and  habits  of  docility  and  submission 
to  discipline,  which  are  of  still  higher.     We  shall  show  hereafler 
that  if  two  children  enter  an  elementary  school  at  the  age  of  7, — 
one  coming  from  a  good  infant  school,  the  other  uneducated, — • 
the  child  from  the  infant  school  will  make  as  much  progress  by 
the  age  of  10  as  the  other  will  by  the  age  of  12 ;  a  matter  of 
great  and  increasing  importance  when  the  age  of  withdrawal 
from  school  is  growing  earlier. 
Private  infant       Infant  schools  fiill  into  two  well-marked  classes.    The  private  , 

or  dames'  schools,  and  the  public  infant  schools,  which  frequently  j 

form  a  department  of  an  ordinary  day  school.     Dames'  schools  ■ 

are  very  common  both  in  the  countiy  and  in  towns.  Tliey 
are  frequently  little  more  than  nurseries,  in  which  the  nurse 
collects  the  diildi-en  of  many  families  into  her  own  house  in- 
stead of  attending  upon  the  children  of  some  one  family.  The 
general  character  of  these  schools  is  the  same  in  every  part  of  the 
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Goimiry.    Women  are  always  the  teachers.    They  are  generally      Pabt  I. 

>  advanced  in  Me,  and  their  school  is  usually  their  kitchen,  sitting      Chap.  i. 

and  bed-room,  and  the  scene  of  all  their  domestic  occupationa        

In  remote  yillages^  where  there  are  not  children  enough  to  sup*  Usefal  in  re- 
port an  infant  school,  or  in  towns  where  the  distance  of  such  ™^  *  ^  ^^ 
schools  from  the  residence  of  the  parents  makes  it  dangerous  for 
the  children  to  resort  to  them,  such  establishments  are  useful  ;* 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  many  cases,  the  continued 
existence  of  such  schools  indicates  great  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
a  very  important  branch  of  popular  education.    The  dames'  schools  bat  generally 
are  apt  to  be  dose,  crowded,  and  dirty.     "  The  usual  scene  q^^^^^^^^^ 
"  these  schools/'  says  Mr«  Winder,  in  reference  to  Rochdale,  ^'  is  a 

^  ''  cottage  kitchen,  in  which  the  mistress  divides  her  time  between 

"  her  pupils  and  her  domestic  duties.  The  children  sit  round 
^  the  room,  often  so  thickly  stowed  as  to  occupy  every  available 
<<  comer,  and  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  knitting 
'*  and  sewing.  At  intervals  the  mistress  calls  them  up,  one  or 
"  two  at  a  time,  and  teaches  the  alphabet  and  easy  words,  the 

*  «  highest  proficiency  attained  being  the  power  of  reading  a  little 

"  in  the  New  Testament.^t  In  Plymouth  and  Devonport  the 
account  given  of  such  schools  is  even  less  satisfactory*  One  of 
Mr.  Cumin's  informants  says,  '^  The  dames  most  commonly  have 
^  only  one  room  for  every  purpose,  and  their  scholars  may  often 
<<  be  seen  sitting  round  the  sides  of  a  four-post  bed  on  low  formSi 
**  the  sides  of  the  bed  forming  a  back  to  the  seat ;  sometimes  on 
"  the  sides  of  the  bed.  When  the  children  are  present  the  atmo* 
''  sphere  is  always^oppressive  to  me,  and  often,  if  I  stay  in  it  for 
**  ten  minutes  without  opening  the  window,  it  makes  me  sick/' 
"  The  room,"  adds  Mr.  Cumin,  fix)m  his  own  observation,  "  is 
^'  often  so  small  that  tlie  children  cannot  stand  in  a  semicircle 
"  round  the  teacher.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  the  children  as  closely 
"  packed  as  birds  in  a  nest,  and  tumbling  over  each  other  like 
"  puppies  in  a  kenneL"^  In  one  of  these  schools  Mr.  Foster  saw 
at  dinner,  in  the  midst  of  the  children,  a  collier  (the  mistress's 
husband)  and  two  lodgers,  fi-esh  from  the  pit,§  who,  after  their 
meal  would,  in  all  probability^  proceed  to  undress  and  wash 
themselves  in  the  same  place* 

Public  infant  schools  present  a  difierent  appearance.     Great  PnUie  in&nt 

kr         attention  haa  been  bestowed  upon  their  organization.    They  not  ^  ^ 

f'^         only  aim  at,  but  in  fact  accomplish,  a  great  deal  more  than 


•  Mr.  Fraser's  report,  p.  35.  t  Keport,  p.  1831 

X  Beport,  pp.  83-84.  i  Report,  p.  336. 
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Pabt  I.      the  simple  object  of  keeping  children  out  of  misohiei   In  a  Beport 
Chap.  !•      on  the  British  and  Foreign  Infant  Schools,  published  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  in  1845,*  the  late  Mr.  Fletcher  gave  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  principles  upon  which  such  schools  are 
conducted,  and  these  principles  are  substantially  common  to  all 
Organisation  of  public  infant  schools.     The  substance  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  account 
S^TOlaand*     ^®  ^^^*  ^^®  children  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to 
character  of      their  age.     Those  in  the  younger  class  are  taught  by  a  series  of 
which  ought  to  Contrivances  to  talk,  and  to  look  at  pictures,  with  intelligence, 
be  given  in      and  also  to  go  through  a  variety  of  simple  movements  in  march- 
ing and  changing  stations  at  brief  intervala      They  are  also 
taught  their  letters,  and  exercised  in  forming  elementary  syl- 
lables.    As  they  grow  out  of  the  very  earliest  stage  of  infancy 
they  pass  into  the  higher  division,  and  there  they  receive,  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity,  somewhat  more  varied  instruction.     The 
teacher  tells  them  stories  about  the  animals  and  other  objects 
represented   in   the    pictures,   and   about  persons  and  events 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.      They  are   also  exercised  in  plait- 
ing, tying  knots,  sewing,  and  other  occupations  which  employ 
their  hands,  and  they  are  instructed  in  the  elementary  roles 
of  arithmetic  principally  by  means  of  physical  illustrations  of 
them,  such  as  are  afforded  by  frames  containing  balls  strung 
upon  wires,  or  by  throwing  into  one,  or  dividing  into  two  or 
more  parts,  several  groups  of  children. 
What  is  the  It  requires  not  only  special  taste  for  the  occupation,  but  tact, 

attained.  patience,  and  ingenuity,  to  enlist  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  a 

large  number  of  very  young  children.  "  The  real  education  of  the 
"  children,"  says  Mr.  Fletcher,t  "  is  carried  on,  for  the  most  part, 
"  in  the  direct  intercourse  with  the  teacher  ;  the  children  seated' 
"  on  the  gallery,  and  the  teacher  standing  before  them,  and  con- 
"  stantly  *  performing,'  as  it  were,  in  such  manner,  and  witii  such 
"  varieties  of  position,  attitude,  tone,  gesture,  method,  and  bearing, 
**  as  shall  best  warm  their  minds  to  the  reception  of  the  new  truths 
"  that  are  to  be  conveyed  to  them."  In  the  best  infSgtnt  schools 
much  is  done,  and  even  much  is  taught.  In  a  recent  Report, 
Mr.  Bowstead  observes  that,  in  his  district  j:  there  are  infant 
schools  in  which  the  upper  classes,  consisting  of  children  under 
seven,  read  a  simple  book,  such  as  th,e  New  Testament,  fluently 
and  intelligently,  write  on  a  slate  in  a  fiur  round  hand,  know 
many  of  the  simple  properties  and  relations  of  numbers,  set  down 

♦  Min.  1845.,  I.  p.  218,  sqq.  t  M.  Sup.  p.  220. 

t  British  and  Wesleyan  Schools  in  the  Southern  Countiee  of  England  and  Wales. 
Min.  185a.4,  n.  766. 
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on  a  Gdate  any  number  under  100,000  correctly  from  dictation,      Fart  I. 
are  acqnwited  with  the  main  featxures  of  the  earth's  surface  and     •Ohap.  i. 
of  English  geography,  have  definite  notions  of  all  ordinary  forms,         — ^ 
and  possess  an  appreciable  amount  of  information  on  natural 
bistoiy  and  objects  of  general  utility.    He  adds,  that  they  receive 
a  training  in  obedience,  attention,  observation,  and  facility  of 
icomprehenfiion,  whidi  distinguishes  them  at  a  glance  from  chil- 
dren who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  an  infant  school  training. 
Mr.  Cumin's*  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  in&nt  schools  was  of 
a  similar  character.     "Several  clergymen,''  he  observes,  '* told ^^J^^^^ 
"  me  that,  in  coming  into  a  new  and  neglected  district,  the  first  training. 
"  step  to  be  taken  shoidd  be  the  establishment  of  an  infant  school. 
"  Churches  are  good,  and  ordinary  schools  are  good,  but  they 
"  only  modify  bad  habits  already  contracted.     In&nt  schools 
"  prevent  bad  habits  being  formed."    He  adds,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  police  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  that  since  infant 
Bdiools  have  become  common,  accidents  to  yoimg  children  in  the 
streeta  have  greatly  diminished  in  number.  Mr.  Winderf  reports, 
that  the  schoolmasters  almost  universally  say  that  the  children 
from  infimt  schools  make  much  better  scholars  than  those  from 
dames'  schools  ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
recognize  them  when  mixed  in  a  dass  with  others,  and  that 
they  exhibit  a  mai'ked  superiority,  both  in  intelligence  and  in 
.manner. 

Mr.  Shields,  a  schoolmaster  of  experience  in  London,  who  was  Importance  of 
examined  before  us,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  improve-  to  progress  in 
ment  and  extension  of  infant  schools  was  the  way  in  which  the  ex-  ^y  Bchools. 
tension  of  popular  education  must  next  be  attempted,  and  he  also 
thought  that  the  quality  of  the  schools  depends  principally  on 
the  care  with  which  the   teachers   are  trained.      By   careful 
management  of  the  infant  schools  he  thought  that  children  might 
be  so  prepared  for  the  day  schools  as  to  learn  thoroughly  well  all 
the  absolute  essentials  of  education  by  11  years  of  age,  but  he 
said  "if  you  leave  out  the  infent  school  you  wreck  my  plan 
"  Bntiiely/'t     In  his  judgment  a  child  ought  to  be  able  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher  fiiirly,  applying  the  four  rules,  and  understand- 
ing their  principles,  on  leaving  a  good  infant  school  at  the  age  of 
3even« 

It  appears  to  follow,  from  this  evidence,  that  infant  schools  Importance  of 
'^'^  inlknt  schools. 


♦  Report,  p.  32.  t  Beport,  p.  227. 

t  Evidence  4170,  4265,  ko. 
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Part  L      form  a  most  important  part  of  tbe  machinery  required  for  a 
Cluip.  1.     national  system  of  education,  inasmuch  as  they  lay  the  fouuda*  \ 

tion,  in  some  degree,  of  knowledge,  and  in  a  stUl  greater  d^ree, 
of  habits  which  are  essential  to  education,  while  without  them  a 
child  may  contract  habits  and  sustain  injuries  which  the  best 
school  will  afterwards  be  unable  to  correct  and  remedy. 
Att«idancc  of  To  keep  at  school  a  boy  who  might  be  earning  wages,  or  a 
lecured.  girl  who  might  help  her  mother  in  household  work,  must  always 

be  a  sacrifice ;  but  children  under  seven  can  earn  little  or  nothing, 
and  the  presence  of  several  of  them  in  a  small  room  required 
for  a  variety  of  other  purposes  is  a  considerable  inconvenience. 
Infant  schools,  therefore,  are  free  from  competition  with  the 
employers  of  labour  and  with  the  requirements  of  the  fiunily. 
CheapneM  of        In&nt  schools  are  also  comparatively  cheap,  as  they  are  usually 

taught  by  nustresses. 
Free  ftom  Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  difficulties  produced  by 

nected  with      differences  of  religious  belief  can  hardly  arise  in  respect  of  such 
religion.  infiant  schools  as  form  independent  establishments.    It  is  scarcely 

conceivable  that  the  instruction  of  children  under  seven  years  of 
age  should  ever  be  dogmatia  The  power  of  understanding  the 
peculiarities  of  doctrine  which  separate  churches  and  sects  is  not 
developed  till  a  much  later  period.  • .  . 

DiiBcnlties  of  On  the  other  hand  there  are  difficulties  which  impede  the 
establishment  of  infimt  schools,  especially  in  rural  districts. 
A  village  can  seldom  support  two  schools,  even  if  they  are  placed 
in  the  same  building.  The  value  of  infeuit  schools  depends  almost 
exclusively  on  the  tact,  patience,  sympathy,  and  ingenuity  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  employment  is  one  which  requires  good  and 
even  spirits.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  these  qualifications^  and,  as 
we  shall  show  hereafter,  there  are  few  institutions  in  which 
infant  schoolmistresses  are  trained.  Very  young  children  cannot 
attend  any  school  which  is  not  near  their  own  homes;  and 
where  the  population  is  much  scattered  this  circumstance  alone 
may  prevent  the  establishment  of  an  infant  school,  as  there  may 
not  be  children  enough  for  the  purpose  within  the  limits  of 
attendance.  Practically,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  in  rural  dis* 
tricts  to  avoid  either  leaving  infants,  as  at  present,  in  the  dames' 
schools,  or  placing  them  by  themselves  as  the  youngest  class  in 
the  village  school.  The  latter  course  will  become  more  prac- 
ticable if,  as  we  shall  suggest,  eveiy  schoolmistress  shoul<J 
undergo  a  course  of  training  in  the  training  college  to  adapt 
her  to  deal  with  infants.  \ 
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2. — Day  Schools  for  Children  above  Infancy.  Pa»tL 

'                                       Chap.  U 
The  great  bulk  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  inde-        

pendent  poor  is  received  at  day  schoola 

These  schools  are  either  private  or  pubKc.    The  private  day  Prfyate  day 
schools  are  kept  entirely  for  profit,  and  their  character  and*^***^^ 
arrangements  depend  entirely  upon  their  respective  proprietors. 
Theircharacter  will  accordingly  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter, 
under  the  general  head  of  teachers. 

The  public  day  schools  are  now  the  most  important  part  Pnbllo  day 
<xf  the  provisicHi  made  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the     ^ 
independent  poor.    They  have  been  established  by  persons  who 
derive  no  personal  advantage  from  them,  and  who  are  actuated 
in  their  foundation  by  charitable  and  religious  motivea    They  arjb  Beligioiia 
almost  univeraallyjreligious  in  their  character,  and  are  to  a  great  thete  iduooU 
extent  under  the  influence  and  care  of  ministers  of  religion  6f 
various  denomination&    The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
was  founded  upon  the  principle  of  avoiding  the  teaching  of  the 
doctrines  peculiar  to  any  particular  denomination,  but  it  is  a 
fimdamental  rule  of  tiiat  Society  that  instruction  be  given  in 
{he  Scriptures,  and^  the  Committee  have  expressly  announced 
liiat  the  rule  excluding  the  teaching  of  ''  catechisms  and  peculiar 
**  religious  tenets"  "was  never  intended  to  exclude,  and  never 
**  bad  practically  impeded  the  teaching  of  any  of  the  great  lead- 
**  ing  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  in  the 
**  plain,  simple,  and  intelligible  language  of  Holy  Scripture." 

Though  the  public  day  schools  have  contributed  more  than  any  Grounds  on 
other  cause  to  the  diffusion  of  secular  knowledge  amongst  the  haye^n^^ 
poor,  this  has  seldom  been  the  sole  or  even  the  leading  object  of  supported. 
those  who  were  chiefly  insti-umental  in  founding  and  supporting 
them.    Their  leading  object  has  been  the  improvement  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  a  moral,  and,  above  all,  in  a  religious  point  of 
idew.    The  general  principle  upon  which  almost  every  one  who 
£>r  the  last~intf-CfinLury  lias  endeavoured  to  promote  popular 
education  has  proceeded,  has  been  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  population  were  in  a  condition  injurious  to 
their  own  interests,  and  dangerous  and  discreditable  to  the  rest 
of  the  community ;  that  it  was  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the 
nation  at  large  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  level,  and  that  religious 


*  llr.  I^etcher's  Report,  Min.  1846,  n.  p.  306. 
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education  was  the  most  powerful  instrumelit  for  the  promotion 
of  this  object.    The  parents,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  he  ex- ' 
pected  to  entertain  the  same  view  of  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  their  own  class,  or  to  have  its  general  elevation  in 
view.    They  act  individually  for  the  advantage  of  their  respective 
children ;  and  though  they  wish  thetn  to  be  imbued  with  reli- . 
gious  principles,  and  taught  to  behave  well,  they  perhaps  attach 
a  higher  importance  than  the  promoters  and  managers  of  schools' 
to  the  specific  knowledge  which  will  be  profitable  to  the  child  in 
life.     It  is  of  some  importance  in  estimating  the  conduct  of  the 
parents  to  keep  this  difference  of  sentiment  in  view. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  managers,  whether  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  Dissenters,  attach  great  importance  to  the 
education  of  the  children  over  whose  parents  they  have  influence^ 
in  the  religious  creed  which  they  themselves  profess ;  but  this, 
feeling  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  &aeh  strength  in  the  parents 
themselves.  Their  selection  of  schools,  in  so  far  as  it  is  affected 
by  the  character  of  the  instruction,  seems  rather  to  be  deter- 
mined more  by  the  efficiency  with  which  such  things  as  tend  to 
the  advancement  in  life  of  their  children  are  taught  in  it,  and 
by  its  general  tone  and  discipline. 

The  evidence  upon  this  head  is  conclusive.  Of  the  ten  Assistant 
Commissioners  whom  we  appointed,  two  were  beneficed  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England,  five  were  lay  members  of  the 
same  denomination,  two  were  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  one  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Each  of  these 
gentlemen  gave,  with  one  exception,  the  same  evidence  upon  this 
subject 


Mr.  Hedley's 
eyidenoe. 
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"  I  have  heard  of  no  single  instance,**  says  the  Rev.  T.  Hedley,*  "  in 
which  the  religions  teaching  in  a  school  formed  the  ground  for  withdrawing 
Chnrch  schools  or  withholding  children  from  the  school."  And  again,t  "  In  schools  con- 
oontain  chil-  nee  ted  with  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  catechism  is  universal, 
and  is,  of  course,  made  the  vehicle  for  distinctive  religious  teaching  ; 
but  this  seldom  appears  a  matter  of  much  weight  with  parents  in  ti^e  ' 
choice  of  a  school.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  church  school  which 
does  not  contain  several  children  of  dissenters,  and  I  have  been  con- 
stantly assured  that  no  objection  is  known  to  be  entertained  to  the  ' 
religious  instruction  given  in  the  school.  When  the  rule  of  thfe  school 
requires  the  attendance  of  all  the  children  on  Sunday,  there  often  are 
objections  made,  but  even  then  the  objections  do  not  originate  so  much 
with  the  parents  as  with  the  teachers  and  managers  of  the  dissenting 
Sunday  school ;  often,  too,  the  children  of  dissenters  attend  the  church 
Sunday  school  when  there  is  no  rule  requiring  such  attendance." 


♦  Report,  p.  147. 


t  Report,  p^  164. 
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The  Kev.  J.  Fraser  sajB :  * —  P^m  1. 

r      **  Conscientious    scruples,"    or    "  the    religious  diflBculty,"  in  the      ^^*P*  ^' 

matter  of  education,  however  formidably  they  may  be  dressed  up  in         

theory  or  for  the  purpose  of  agitation,  become  reduced  to  the  most  Mr.  Eraser's 
insignificant  proportions,  when  actually  brought  to  the  test  of  facts.     I  evidence. 
do  not  say  that  they  may  not  occasionally  exist  in  some  captious  minds,  Conscientious 
but  I  do  say  that  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools  Bcruplesdonot 
is  not  likely  to  evoke  them,  never  being  given,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  ^l^^/S'*" 
with  any  controversial  animus ;  and  in  the  whole  course  of  my  inquiry,  8dbM>l8  (acri- 
though  I  made  it  a  point  of  special  investigation,  I  never  met  with  a  cnltnnl  dis- 
ease constituting  a  real  grievance.  trict). 

#  «  #  # 

He  adds : — 

Indeed,  though  the  fact  cuts  two  ways,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  FsKnts  too 
parents  Uiemselves  are  too  ignorant  of  the  distinctions  of  religious  ignorant  to 
creeds  to  make  it  probable  that,  where  they  are  satisfied  with  the^'^J*^*® 
general  progress  of  their  children,  they  will  ever  raise  a  special  objec-  ^'?*'*^.^ 
tioa  to  the  diaracter  of  the  religious  instruction,  and  that  in  every  case  gtmction.'^^ 
where  a  preference  is  shown  of  one  school  to  another,  it  will  be  found 
to  rest  ultimately  on  some  (to  them)  infinitely  more  intelligible  ground, 
e.g,^  that  their  boys  have  grown  too  old  for  the  control  of  a  mistress,  or 
that  the  school  they  go  to  is  more  conveniently  situated,  or  that  the  fees 
are  lower,  or  they  like  the  teacher  better,  or  they  send  their  children 
for  company's  sake  to  where  the  neighbours  send  theirs. 

Mr.  Cumin's  experience  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth  is  expressed 
as  follows :  t — 

I  have  been  asked  whether  the  poor  show  a  preference  for  one  system  Mr.  Cumin** 
of  education  over  another,  whether  they  neglect  the  education  of  their  eridcnce. 
children  because  of  religious  differences,  and  whether  in  short  there  is  Parents  select 
anything  in  the  present  schools  which  indisposes  parents  to  send  their  schools  without 
children  to  school.     I  made  the  most  diligent  inquiry  into  these  matters,  wjfiffnce  to 
and  found  no  difference  of  opinion.    Schoolmasters,  clergymen,  ministers,  J!^^— 
city  missionaries,  all  told  me  that  the  poor,  in  selecting  a  school,  looked  (Bristol  and 
entirely  to  whether  the  school  supplied  good  reading,   writing,  and  Plymouth.) 
arithmetic. 

*  *  •  •  - 

In  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  even  in  Stoke,  I  found  that  the  schools  Schools  at- 
were  attended  by  the  children  of  parents  of  every  creed.     In  Bedmin-  tended  by 
ster  Church  school  I  found  a  little  boy  who  had  much  distinguished  ^^^^^^^* 
himself,  the  son  of  a  leading  dissenter.     I  have  seen  the  sons  of  Jews  indSerently?* 
and  Roman  Catholics   in   Church   schools ;   the  sons  of   churchmen 
attending  a  Church  Sunday  school  and  a  Unitarian  week-day  school. 
And  in  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Bristol  I  found  the  majority  of  the 
parents  of   the  children  dissenters.      It  should  be  observed  that  in 
almost  every  National  school  the  Church  catechism  is  taught  to  all  the 
scholars,  though  there  are  two  parish  schools  in  Bristol  where  no  boy  or 
girl  who  objects  need  learn  the  catechism,  but  such  objection  is  scarcely 
ever  made.     The  truth  is  that  the  religious  difficulty,  as  it  is  called, 
does  not  exist.     So  long  as  the  children  are  allowed  to  go  to  the 

*  I  I  I.  ■         I    .1     MM  I  I     I    ■  I       M        .  I  ■  I  — — — ^^ 

•  Bqiort,pph  60, 61.  t  Bepart,pw  66. 
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Sunday  school  connected  with  the  religious  denomination  to  which 
their  parents  belong,  they  make  no  objection  either  to  the  National  or 
the  British  system.  But  the  leaders  of  the  various  religious  sects  have 
sufficient  power  over  their  followers  to  rouse  them  against  being  com- 
pelled to  attend  any  particular  Sunday  school.  In  towns,  indeed, 
except  in  Stoke,  this  sort  of  ecclesiastical  compulsion  to  attend  par- 
ticular Sunday  schools  is  never  applied,  but  in  the  country  districts, 
where  the  only  school  is  a  National  school,  the  children  are  often  com- 
pelled to  come  to  the  Sunday  school  or  to  church  with  their  parents. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  sort  of  interference  engenders  the 
bitterest  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Established  Church. 


^5"*^  ^^'  >So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  sort  of  education  provided  in  the 
^^^S^^^  ordinary  British  and  National  school  is  that  which  is  demanded  by  the 
tttta^^^f'l  people.     The  religious  element,  however,  I  found   was    considered 

essential,  and  that  element  consists  in  reading  the  Bible.  The  mass  of 
the  poor  have  no  notion  as  to  any  distinction  beyond  that  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  In  various  conversations  with  work- 
men I  have  often  put  the  question  whether  they  would  object  to  send 
their  children  to  a  Church  school  though  they  were  dissenters,  or  to  a 
dissenting  school  though  they  were  churchmen.  The  answer  has 
invariably  been  in  the  negative.  Upon  pursuing  the  inquiry  further  I 
t  found  that  if  there  was  none  but  a  Roman  Catholic  school  in  the  neigh- 

bourhood, they  would  send  them  to  no  school  at  all. 

Speaking  of  Hull,  Yarmouth,  and  Ipswich,  Mr.  Hare  says  :* — 

Mr.  Hare's  Everywhere  I  have  found  Jews  in  Christian,  and  Roman  Catholics 

eridence.  in  Protestants    schools ;    Nonconformists    in    National  schools,    and 

GJiiUlna  of  all  Church  children  in  British  or  positively  Dissenting  schools.  The  only 
denominations  Jews'  school  which  I  have  discovered  (namely,  in  Hull),  contained 
T^'^*  "tlir^^d  •^^^^  alone  ;  but  I  have  evidence  that  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in 
InriSS.  that  town  are  not  without  some  mixture  of  Protestant  children.    There 

can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that,  as  with  the  Jews,  so  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  as  with  these,  so  also  with  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Wesleyans,  and  Protestant  Nonconformists  generally,  parents 
devotedly  attached  to  particular  religious  communities,  avail  themselves, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  schools  closely  connected  with  those  communities 
respectively.  But,  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  not  so.  The 
question  of  religious  belief  rarely  enters  their  heads  in  choosing  or 
refusing  a  school.  The  Hull  and  Sculcoates  witnesses  make  one  excep- 
tion. The  Protestant  feeling  is  strong  in  that  town,  yet  neither  so 
strong  nor  so  unanimously  represented  as  to  prevent  Roman  Catholics 
from  remaining  in  Protestant  schools  after  the  opening  of  schools  of 
their  own  denomination,  or  Protestant  children  from  finding  their  way 
into  schools  managed  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  sisters  of  mercy. 

Mr.  Winder  remarks,  on  Bradford  and  Rochdale :  f — 

Mr.  Winder's  If  sectarian  teaching  were  dreaded,  one  would  have  expected  to  find 

eridenoe.  the  British  schools,  whose  first  principle  is  to  eschew  it,  more  popular 

Teaehing,  not  and  crowded  than  others.  They  are  in  reality  neither  better  nor  worse 
sectarian. 


*  Beport,  p.  243. 
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attended  than  their  neighbours.    If  the  Church  or  Wesleyan  catechism       Pabt  L 
were  disapproved,  members  of  other  communions  would  either  refuse  to      Chap,  i, 

fiend  children  to  schools  where  it  was  taught,  or  make  special  stipula-         ]_  * 

tions  respecting  the  suspected  formulary.     On  the   contrary,  in  all  ch«d-«-, -j*^-,  j 
schools  (Church,  Wesleyan,  and  British)  children  of  all  denominations  indifferenS^ 
are  mixed  up  together.     Roman  Catholics  and  Wesleyans,  Churchmen  Bradfoid  and 
and  Independents,  Baptists  and  Indifierents,  sit  at  the  same  desks,  and  Rochdale, 
submit  without  remonstrance  or  disapproval  to  the  prescribed  religious 
routine. 

In  many  of  the  Church  schools  in  my  districts  the  majority  of  the 
children  are  of  dissenting  parents,  and  attend  dissenting  places  of  wor- 
ship and  Sunday  schools,  and  in  the  Wesleyan  and  British  schools, 
Church  Sunday  scholars  are  always  found  in  ^ir  numbers, 

Mr.  Goode  reports  as  follows  of  the  Potteries  :  * — 

I  have  found  religions  distinctions  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  pro-  ICr.  Coode's 
meters  and  managers  of  schools.     These  are  active  in  canvassing  for  erideDcc 
supporters,  for   subscribers,  for  teachers,  and  for   scholars,  and  un-  Religions  di^ 
doubtedly  produce  a  great  influence  on  parents  within  their  connexion,  ferenccs  ior 
and  as  speakers,  and  preachers,  and  writers,  a  still  greater  one  pro-  J^^^Jj^^* 
portionally  on  the  opinion  of  the  public.     But  the  genuine,  unstimu-  ^^parenta. 
lated  opinion  of  the  poorer  classes  of  parents  who  desire  education  for  (Staffordflhirt.) 
their  children  appears  to  me  to  be  universally  a  simple  desire  for  a 
good,  useful,  plain  education,  with  little  care  about  religious  distinctions 
of  doctrine  or  discipline,  except  only  so  far  that  Protestant  parents  of 
all  classes  avoid  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  Roman  Catholic 
parents  nearly  as  generally  avoid  Protestant  schools  of  all  denomina- 
tions.     All  the  other   professed  desire  to  maintain    in   tuition    re- 
ligions distinctions  appears  to'  me  not  to  be  genuine  and  popular  but 
factitious,  and  wholly  stimulated  by  enthusiastic  and  professional  pro- 
moters of  education,  seeking  not  to  conciliate  or  represent  the  general 
opinion,  bat  to  propagate  their  own. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Foster's  evidence  as  to  Durham  and 
Comberland :  f — 

What  is  called  the  religious  difficulty  is  unknown  to  this-  population,  Jlr.  Foeter's 
eT'»ept  in  the  case  of  the  "Roman  Catholics,  many  of  whom  withhold  evidence. 
1      r  children  from  Protestant  schools,  but  this  avowedly  in  obedience  Parents  pi 
U/  w.iair  priests  and  not  of  their  own  choice.    Parents  will  send  their  ^^  school 
children  to  whichever  they  deem  the  best  school,  quite  irrespective  of  ^^^utio^^ 
religions  peculiarities.     The  fact  is  universally  admitted,  and  not  least  (ihirham  and 
by  those  who  deplore  it  as  evincing  only  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  CnmberUmd.) 
the  community.     It  would  be  fairer  to  say  it  shows  the  disposition  of 
the  lower  classes  to  be  guided  more  by  facts  than  theories  ;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  pertinacious  zeal  of  the  promoters  of  schools  about 
having  them  conformed  to  this  or  that  religious  standard,  I  believe  it 
is  a  thing  unheard  of  among  Protestant  communities  for  children  to 
depart  from  the  religious  profession  of  their  parents  through  influences 
received  at  a  day  school.    No  single  instance  of  it  has  ever  come  to  my 
knowledge  during  my  long  acquaintance  with  schools  and  scholars, 
whether  high  or  low.     The  only  grievance  wearing  a  religious  aspect 

•  Report,  pp.  S80,  281.  t  Report,  p.  34S. 
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Fa&t  I.  seems  to  be  the  power  which  the  managers  of  National  schools  possess 

^^,  to  compel  Sunday  attendance  at  school  and  church,  as  a  condition  of 

^*   *  week-day  tuition.     This  power,  however,  I  was  infonned  is  not  now 

""^  generally  exercised  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Of   the    two    metropolitan    Assistant    Commissioners,    Dv. 
Hodgson  says :  ♦ — 

Dr.  Hodg0on'«(/     On  the  subject  of  religious  instruction  I  do  not  find  among  teachers, 

eTidence.        (narents,  or  pupils,  that  any  practical  difficulty  exists.     It  is  not  that 

Parcnte  do  not  formulas  are  not  imposed  on  children  which  their  parents  may  not 

appreciate         accept ;    but  there  seems  to  be  a  general   indifference  to  formulas. 

ftmu^in  '      Even  those  who  themselves  have  very  little  religious  thought  of  any 

school  teach-     kind,  have  a  notion  that  religion  is  a  good  thing  for  their  children. 

ing.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  religion  they  have  no  very  clear  appreciation  ; 

at  all  events,  they  do  not  think  of  objecting  to  its  being  taught  in  any 

shape  not  peculiarly  offensive  in  itself,  or  from  the  way  in  which  it 

may  be  forced.     The  religion  is  accepted  in  the  lump  with  the  rest  of 

the  instruction.     It  is  from  a  quite  different  class  that  the  agitation 

proceeds,  whichever  side  it  takes,  positive  or  negative. 

Mr.  Wilkin-         jfj.^  Wilkinson  f  records  his  opinion  that  religious  diflTerenoes  do 
not  operate  to  prevent  parents  from  sending  their  children  to 
school,  unless  they  axe  pushed  to  such  extremities  as  to  inflame 
popular  passions4 
Mr.  Jenkins'         We  have  thought  it  right  to  give  the  evidence  of  these  gentle- 
atote^eSing  °^®^  upon  this  point  in  ftdl,  on  account  of  the  striking  similarity 
in  Wales—      of  their  experience  and  the  great  importance  of  the  subject.     It 
produced  by      should  be  added,  that  there  is  one  exception  to  this  unanimity. 
^^008  dif-     jj,.  Jenkins  found  that  in  Wales,  where  almost  all  the  labouring 
classes  and  nearly  all  the  farmers  are  dissenters,  whilst  the  land- 
owners and  gentry  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  Established 
Church,    considerable   difficulty   often  arose,   and  subscriptions 
from  the  latter  could  be  obtained  only  on  terms,  as  to  religious 
teaching,  to  which  the  parents  would  not  submit. 
Obaemtion  on      The  fact  attested  by  this  evidence  is  important  as  showing 
^^  «^<5e.    ^|j^j.Q  ^jjg  responsibility  of  a  conscientious  resistance  to   the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  education  without  distinctive  religious 
teaching  lies.     Yet  it  is  easy  to  overrate  its  ipiportance.     It  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  distinctive  tenets  and  separate  interests 
of  any  religious  community  would  be  maintained  by  its  teachei's 
and  guides,  rather  than  by  their  followers,  however  attached  to 
their  leaders  and  guides  the  followers  might  be.    Nor  does  the 


*  Report,  p.  528.  t  R«P«rt,  p.  353. 

t  This  obsenration  allodes  to  the  disturbances  at  St  GeorgeVin-the  East,  which 
were  m  progress  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's  district  daring  his.  inquiry.    Report,  p.  352. 
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toomparatively^aasJT&jiiitud^  of  the  body  of  the  people  materially'  j    P-^m  I 

dimioish  the  pTactical  difficulty  of  introducing  a  comprehensive  |    Chap.  i. 

system,  since  it  is  not  with  the  body  of  the  people,  but  with  the 

founders  and  supporters  of  schools,  that  those  who  might  attempt 

io.  introduce  it,  under  the  present  or  any  probable  circumstances, 

would  have  to  deal 

^    The  system  upon  which  the  schools  are  conducted  is,  upon  the  Syrtcm  of 

]]iftiiAff€mwt. 
whole,  very  much  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy  and  amongst 

all  denominations.  In  all  schools  there  are  pupils  and  teachers,  and 

in  most  of  the  more  efficient  schools  the  teachers  are  assisted  by 

apprentices  of  from  13  to  18  years  of  age,  who  take  part  in  the 

instruction  of  the  children,  and  themselves  receive  instruction 

from  the  principal  teacha:s.     In  schools  built  with  the  assistance  Arrangement 

of  Privy  Council  grants,  or  upon  the  plan  introduced  and  recom-  houMT* " 

mended  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  school  usually  consists 

of  a  single  la^  room,  long  and  nc^rrow,  with  three  rows  of 

parallel  desks  rising  above  each  other  on  one  side,  and  divided/ 

by  passages  through  the  desks  and  often  by  curtains  into  asi 

many  divisions  as  there  are  to  be  classea    The  master  s  desk  is 

on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  he  faces  the  pupils.     This  mode  of 

arranging  the  interior  of  the  school  has  been  extensively  adopted 

even   amongst  schools  not  assisted  by  Qovemment ;  and  it  is  the 

.   only  one  which  is  sufficiently  general  to  require  distinct  notice. 

The  school  hours  are  from  9  to  12  and  from  2  to  4  on  five  days  School  hourt. . 

of  the  week,  Saturday  being  generally  a  holiday. 


3. — Evening  Schools. 


c« 


Bishop  Hinds  has  the  merit  of  having  &Bt  publicly  suggested  ETening 
evening  schools  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Senior,  J^^^J^^y 
*^  on  Supplemental  Evening  Schools,"  printed  in  1839.     At  that  Bishop  Hinds 
tune  the  demand  for  the  labour  of  children  was  less  than  it  is  ^^  ^^^^' 
now.    Still  it  took  hold  of  them  at  1 2  years  of  age,  and  sometimes 
earlier,  and  the  bishop's  object  was  to  furnish  to  those  who  had 
left  school,  and  were  at  work,  or  in  service^  the  means  of  con-] 
tinuing  their  schooling  for  a  few  years  longer. 

His  proposal  was,    ''  that  500^.   be  appropriated  out  of  the  His  proposal 
*'  parliamentary  grant  to  establish  evening  schools.     That  the  ^^JjS^^kools 
^'  grant  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  a  teacher's  salary,  to  the 
^^  hire  of  a  room,  and  to  defraying  such  part  of  the  expense  of 
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Fjuit  I      "  fuel,  lighting,  stationery,  and  books  as  may  not  be  supplied 
Chap.  1.      *'  from  local  funda" 

"  That  any  persons  may  apply  to  the  Privy  Council  on  the 

'^  behalf  of  any  parish,  district,  or  town  in  which  such  school 
''  may  be  wanted,  the  applicants  undertaking  the  office  of  local 
'^  trustees,  managers,  and  superintendents 

'^That  the  school  hours  be  every  evening,  except  Son- 
**  day,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  according  to  the  foUowing^ 
"  scheme : — 

"  From  5  to  6  during  February  and  October. 
*'  From  6  to  7  during  March  and  September. 
'*  From  6  to  7i  during  April,  May,  June,  Jnly^  and  Augasfc» 
*'  That  business  be  suspended  during  the  months  of  November^ 
**  December,  and  January;    and  that  in  the  country  districts 
"  there  be  another  vacation  during  harvest* 

"  That  only  boys  imder  the  age  of  16  be  admitted" 

This  proposal  had  the  defects  of  a  first  attempt.  Experience 
has  proved  that  the  winter  months,  during  which  Bishop  Hinds 
proposed  to  close  the  schools,  are  those  in  which  they  are  most 
frequented.  It  has  shown,  too,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep 
them  open  for  six  evenings  a  week. 

But  the  point  in  which  Bishop  Hinds'  proposal  differs  most 
from  the  existing  practice,  is  the  exclusion  of  females  and  adults. 
Ado^s^lan      In  Dr.  Hodgson's  district,  out  of  a  total  of  3,109  scholars 
attending  evening  schools,  1,267  were  females ;  and  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  were  above  16  years  of  age  ;  the  female  adults 
outnumbering  the  males.    The  bishop's  plan  was  supplemental, 
not  substitutional.     He  wished  to  give  to  those  who  had  some 
knowledge,  the  means  of  increasing  it,  or  at  least  of  keeping  ife 
up.    The   existing  evening   schools  are  frequented  chiefly  by 
those  who  have  never  received  elementary  instruction,  or  have 
forgotten  it. 
Buleof  Com-       Under  the  163d  Article  of  the  Privy  Council  Code,  no  grants 
dltfaateyenkig  (except  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  maps  in  poor  rural  dis- 
^^o6\a  must     tricts)  can  be  made  to  evening  schools  unconnected  with  day 
with  day         schools.      This  exclusion  appears  to  interfere  materially  with 
*^^  their  extension.    Even  to  the  evening  schools  which  are  con- 

nected with  day  schools  the  aid  afforded  is  not  great.  It  consists 
of  the  capitation  grant  and  of  annual  payments  not  exceeding 
lOZ.  or  less  than  51.,  to  the  teachers  if  not  otherwise  remunerated 
from  the  grants ;  but  a  master  who  has  the  charge  of  pupil- 
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teadiers  cannot  be  employed  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  in      ^^^  ^ 
the  day  school  and  also  in  the  evening  school.*  Cbap.  i. 

The  main  pnrpose  effected  by  the  present  evening  schools  is,  a^        

we  have  already  said,  the  supplying  the  deficiency  of  early  educa-  ^v®"!'*^ 
tion.  This  appears  from  the  reports  of  all  our  Assistant  Commis-  present  sppply 
sioners.  Mr.  Fraserf  found  that  all  the  night  schools  in  his  district  ^w  ^u«L*^^ 
(with  a  single  exception)  were  confined  to  elementary  subjects,  tion. 
writing  being  the  favourite  subject.  Mr.  Winder  says,  that  "  the 
**  plan  of  teaching  is  mostly  individual,  and  its  aim  almost 
'*  entirely  confined  to  reading,  wilting,  and  arithmetic, — writing, 
**  on  the  whole,  being  the  favourite  subject/'^  In  Mr.  Hare's  § 
district  about  -ff ^^^  ^^  ^^®  pupils  in  evening  schools  appeared  to  niustrati<m& 
have  come  thither  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  elementary  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Cumin's  |  experience  was  of  the  same  kind.  "At  Wells," 
be  says, ''  I  found  the  Bishop  himself  teaching  a  class  of  navvies 
**  to  read  and  cypher.  I  witnessed  with  admiration  those  brawny 
"  men  come  into  the  room  with  clean  smock  frocks  and  newly 
'*  washed  hands  and  faces,  having  walked  a  distance  of  more  than 
*'  two  miles  from  their  cottages,  to  pursue  their  studies.  Every 
**  one  had  his  reason  for  coming,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
**  had  the  ambition  of  rising  to  be  an  engine  driver.  The  fact  is,  as 
"  Mr.  Wigham,  the  superintendent  of  locomotives  at  Bristol,  said, 
'^  these  men  know  that  some  of  the  richest  contractors  have  risen 
''  from  being  mere  navvies,  but  that  such  a  position  is  impossible 
''  to  reach  without  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
**  metic,  but  especially  the  last,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
'*  to  measure  work."  Mr.  Norria  in  his  report  for  1867  says 
of  the  evening  schools  in  Stafford,  Cheshire,  and  Shropshire, 
that  the  '^  subjects  of  instruction  are  for  the  most  part  quite 
"  dementary.''ir 

Instances  of  the  zeal  with  which  these  schools  axe  attended  lUnstrations  of 
are  given  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners.     "  In  Mr.  Macready's  whichscholan 
"  school,"**  says  Mr.  Fraser,  *'  I  saw  a  little  fellow,  12  years  attend  evening 
"  old,  who  worked  12  hours  a  day  at  a  coach-maker's,  who 
*^  literally  shortened  his  dinner-hour  by  half  an  hour  to  get 
*'  his  work  forward,  and  be  able  to  leave  the  shop  at  half-past 
"  seven,  in  time  for  his  evening  school"    At  Lyme  Regis  he 
adds,  *'  I  went  myself  and  taught  in  the  school  one  night  for 


^  Codified  Min.  156*161.  t  I^-  P*  ^3-  t  Hep.  p.  193. 

§  Bep.  p.  226.  1  Bep.  p.  35.  ^  ^"^  1857-63,  p.  433. 
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Pabt  I.  «  one  hour  and  a  half  It  was  very  elementary  in  the  charaetet 
Chtp.  1.  "of  the  instruction,  but  the  scholars  were  anxious  to  improve 
"  themselves.  Among  those  who  were  there  that  night  were 
"  two  lads  of  18  or  19,  who  were  going  to  Exeter  gaol  the  next 
**  day,  having  been  committed  by  the  magistrates  for  some 
*'  5th  of  November  freak  with  squibs  or  tar-barrels.  The 
"  prospect  did  not  prevent  their  coming  to  school  to  the  last 
"  moment.''  At  a  private  evening  school  at  Bristol,  says  Mr. 
Cumin,*  "I  had  been  conversing  with  the  master  for  some 
'*  time,  which,  of  course,  prevented  his  attending  to  his  business. 
''  Presently  I  heard  a  restless  humming,  and  even  symptoms  of 
"  whistling.  The  master  said,  '  Do  you  understand  that  ? '  I 
"  said,  *  No.*  He  replied,  *  You  see  these  people  come  to  work ; 
"  '  they  pay  for  coming  here,  and  they  don't  mean  to  be  curtailed 
"  *  of  their  rights.'  He  instantly  went  off  to  attend  to  them,  and 
*'  everything  was  silent.  I  myself  found  it  difficult  to  get 
"  them  to  conversa  They  had  come  to  study,  and  they  meant 
'*  to  study."  Mr.  Winder's  experience  was  very  similar.f  "  I 
**  was  particularly  struck,"  he  says,  "in  the  schools  which  I 
'*  visited  with  the  anxiety  to  learn  which  was  displayed.  On 
"  one  occasion  I  was  examining  a  class  of  young  men  at  Roch- 
•'  dale,  when  the  hour  for  breaking  up  arrived.  I  was  about  to 
"  stop,  when  one  of  the  scholars  appealed  to  me  as  follows :  ^  Go 
**  '  thou  on;  we  want  as  much  as  we  can  get  for  our  money/  Li 
''  another  school  at  Bradford  I  found  a  class  most  industriously 
*'  learning  reading  and  arithmetic  at  once.  Each  scholar  had  by 
"  his  side  a  Bible  and  a  slate ;  when  his  turn  came,  he  read  his 
''  verse,  laid  down  his  book  the  instant  he  had  finished,  and  then 
"  went  on  with  the  sum  till  the  circuit  was  again  complete." 
Prove  anxiety  This  evidence  shows  at  once  the  desire  of  the  labouring 
ksfrMiion  and  <^l»fls®s  for  instruction,  and  the  frequent  insufficiency  of  the 
iBBdeiraaoy  of  knowledge  acquired  in  the  day  school.  Of  the  12,482  scholars 
they  receive,  in  317  evening  schools  in  the  ten  specimen  districts,  no  less  than 
10,706  or  83*37  per  cent,  had  attended  day  schools  for  various 
periods,  yet  almost  all  of  them  were  learning  to  read,  write,  and 
cypher. 

Mr.  Baker,  the  Inspector  of  Factories  in  the  counties  of  Buck- 
ingham, Chester,  Lancaster,  Warwick,  Hertford,  Gloucest^, 
Worcester,  Dorset,  and  Hereford,   in  his  report  of  November 
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1860,  deacnbes  sonid  night  schools  remarkahle  from  their  nature      ^^^  ^• 
aond  their  importance.  Chap.  i. 

He  says : — 

There  is  in  mj  district  an  increased  number  of  night  schools  for  the  Mr.  Baker's 
working  classes  of  both  sexes.     It  is  upon  these  that  I  place  most  acoonnt  of 
reliance  for  the  elementary  teaching  of  the  adolescents  and  adults  of  the  eyeningickooU 
present  generation,  and  'for  carrying  on  of  that  which  is  to  succeed  **d8toS?^-* 
them.     There  is  a  vast  amount  of  interest  taken  now  in  the  manufac*  ^  ^ 

turing  districts  in  female  education,  and  especially  in  the  giving  of  that 
kind  of  knowledge  which  is  to  make  the  workman's  home  more  attrac- 
tive than  it  has  hitherto  been.  In  the  school  which  has  been  established 
at  Coventry  for  this  purpose,  taught  entirely  bj  ladies,  between  the 
months  of  November  1869  and  April  1860,  upwards  of  400  garments 
were  made  by  scholars,  unaccustomed  'aforetime  so  to  employ  their 
fingers  or  their  leisure,  all  of  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were 
paid  for  out  of  the  earnings  of  those  who  made  them.  In  this  school 
there  were  never  less  than  100  pupils  present  on  the  average  ;  and 
when  I  speak  of  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  scholars  when  the  school 
commenced,  I  mention  it  only  to  contrast  it  with  the  extreme  order 
which  pervades  it  now.  At  the  present  time  there  are  140  sdiolars 
in  regular  attendance,  and  reading  and  writing  classes  have  been 
added.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  perseverance,  the  earnestness, 
and  the  real  love  of  doing  good  which  has  brought  these  ladies 
oot  in  all  weathers  through  the  winter  season,  to  discharge  their 
self-imposed  task.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  night  schools 
in  existence  in  my  district  ;  but  I  will  only  additionally  refer  to  that 
at  Stockport,  which  has  been  for  some  years  now  established.  The 
boys'  school  is  superintended  by  a  certificated  master  and  17  assistants, 
and  is  divided  into  nine  classes  or  sections,  wit&  two  masters  to  each 
group.  The  attendance  is  from  7  to  9  o'clock,  three  nights  a  week. 
The  number  of  males  present  when  I  was  at  the  school  averaged  from 
240  to  300.  The  average  number  of  females  present  is  seldom  less 
than  672,  who,  in  addition  to  the  usual  •subjects  of  school  instruction, 
are  engaged  during  one  night  in  the  week  in  learning  plain  sewing, 
and  the  practical  principles  of  domestic  instruction.  These  pupils  are 
all  factory  workers^  engaged  during  the  day  in  cotton  mills  ;  and  there 
is  to  be  observed  amongst  them,  as  at  Coventry  and  Birmingham, 
besides  a  neat  and  cleanly  appearance,  an  order  and  discipline  which 
always  becomes  a  marked  feature  in  these  establishments.  Every 
year's  experience,  in  fact,  convinces  me,  from  the  clearest  observation, 
and  from  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
working  classes  which  have  rarely  been  exceeded,  that  night  schools 
will  have  to  be  increased,  and  that  aU  kinds  of  labour  will  have  to  be 
shortened  that  they  may  be  filled.*  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  large  class 
in  this  country,  both  of  males  and  females,  totally  without  knowledge 
of  any  kind  ;  many  young  men  that  cannot  read  ;  many  females  that 
also  cannot  read,  and  that  never  put  in  a  stitch  ;  and  both  these  classes 
are  too  old  for  ordinary  schools,  and  too  ignorant  for  mixed  schools ; 
and  unless  they  are  to  remain  wholly  ignorant,  we  shall  have  to  intro- 
dace  a  new  system  of  schools  for  them  both. 


T  Report,^p.  49. 
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Past  I.  These    schools  are  as  yet   in  their  infancy^  but  they  are 

Caiap.  1.  capable  of  being  made  to    perform   so  important   a   part  in 

''^  national  education  that  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  the  peculiar 

establishing^  difficulties  with  which  their  establishment  is  attended,  and  the 

ereningschoob,  manner  in  which  they  may  be  met. 
n^q  modd  of  • 

meeting  them.       Of  these  diflSculties  difference  in  religion  is  not  one.    We  have 
Ko  Wicnlij  as  already  shown  that  religious  differences  affect  rather  the  managers 
IjJJ^^*^"       than  the  pupils,  and  in  these  schools  the  pupils  themselves,  as 
they  contribute  largely  towards  the  funds,  take,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  place  of  the  managers  in  regulating  the  subjects  of 
instiiiction.    Nor  is  there  the  same  irregularity  of  attendance. 
Children  are  irregular,  mainly  because  their  attendance  depends 
on  their  parents,  and  their  parents  do  not  estimate  the  import- 
ance of  regularity  sufficiently  to  enforce,  or  even  to  permit  it. 
Grown  up  boys  and  men,  if  they  attend  at  all,  attend  regularly, 
so  far  as  is  in  their  power. 
Diflcolhr  But  they  are  subject  to  difficulties  of  their  own-     One  is  the 

difPer^t  ages  difference  of  the  pupils  in  age  and  attainment..  They  vary  as  to 
•^■*^^«**»age,  from  12  to  40.  They  vary  as  to  attainment  from  uttor 
ignorance  to  knowledge  less  extensive  but  more  precise  than 
that  of  many  of  their  superiors  in  rank.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
found  the  association  of  boys  and  adults  ^'most  prejudidaL''* 
Mr.  Howson,  speaking  in  the  name  of  a  local  committee,  con- 
taining some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Liverpool,  says,  ^'  It 
*'  seems  to  be  clearly  made  out  that  the  mixing  men  and  boys 
"  together  always  leads  to  disappointment"  t 

Dr.  Hodgson  describes  the  intellectual  objections  to  such  a 
measure. 

In  the  evening  school,  he  says, — 

Bad  effects  of  There  is  greater  inequality  of  age  and  attainment  than  even  in  the 
this  in  London,  day  school;  the  teaching  power  is  not  greater  in  quantity,  and  after 
the  day's  fatigues  it  is  not  likely  to  he  better  in  quality,  and  the 
teacher's  time  is  frittered  away  in  the  effort  to  divide  attention  among 
claimants  rather  various  than  numerous.  In  such  schools,  great 
difficulty  is  found  in  combining  juveniles  and  adults, — juveniles  who 
wish  to  carry  onward  the  instruction  already  received,  and  adults 
who  wish  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  instruction  in  early  life.  Sepa- 
ration of  the  two  has  been  found  almost  necessary  ;  yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  provide  separate  masters  and  rooms  for  each,  while  to  assign  different 
evenings  to  each  set  causes  a  loss  of  time  to  both.  The  Rev.  Bradley 
Abbott,  of  Clapham,  who  does  not  shrink  from  the  labour  of  teaching 


*  Bep.  p.  380.  t  Bep.  p.  385. 
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three  eveiiiiigs  a  week  during  the  winter  season^  has  told  me  that  men      Fabt  I. 
were  sometimes  annoyed  by  being  pointed  at  in  the  street  by  younger       CbaD.  1 
pupils,  as  fellow  disciples.     The  incumbent  of  Streatham,  again,  has         ^^   * 
told  me  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  it  is  a  question  to 
which  set  the  evening  school  should  be  adapted,  the  other  being  ex- 
dnded.* 

Another  difficulty  peculiar  to  evening  schools  is  that  of  obtain-  BifflcuUy  of 
ing  the  services  of  proper  masters.    This  is  well  explained  by  ^^^  vtopet 
Qie  Rev.  J.  Freeman,  secretary  to  a  local  board  of  education,  and 
diocesan  inspector  in  the  agricultural  arch-deaconry  of  Lynn: — 

^It  is  only,"  he  says,  **in  the  winter  months  that  attendance  can 
be  given.  In  the  summer  time,  the  influence  of  weather  would  prevent 
ihe  mind  giving  the  requisite  attention  to  study  of  any  kind  ;  besides, 
&rm  work  is  carried  on  to  a  much  later  hour  in  this  neighbourhood 
(until  7  p.nu)  There  is,  moreover,  or  should  be,  evening  employment 
in  the  cottage  garden  or  allotment.  The  time  for  evening  school  being 
thus  contracted  there  arises  a  difficulty  as  to  the  master.  To  find  a 
person  qualified  to  conduct  an  evening  school  in  the  ivinter  months,  and 
torn  his  hand  to  some  other  employment  nearly  three  parts  of  the  year, 
is  no  easy  matter.  It  now  generally  falls  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
oecasionally  to  the  schoolmaster,  if  there  be  one.  The  attendance  of 
the  former  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  irregular,  and  though  he  may 
liave  the  will,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  he  is  without  the  power 
of  imparting  instruction  in  this  form.  It  is,  I  think,  wrong  to  tax  the 
strength  of  one  who  has  been  employed  in  teaching  all  day,  by  increas* 
ing  his  hours  of  work^  and  therefore  I  should  never  allow  a  school- 
master to  keep  an  evening  as  well  as  a  day  schooL"! 

Mr.  Snell,  of  Coker,  East  Yeovil,  a  schoolmaster  of  experience  Consequences 
and  ability,  describes  the  state  of  the  evening  schools,  in  which  ficul^if  not 
these  difficulties  have  not  been  overcome  :  oTercome. 

(d.)  Evening  schools  appear  to  me  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
means  of  supplementing  effectually  the  work  of  day  schools.  At 
present  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  failures  ;  indeed,  nearly  all  the 
elements  requisite  to  ensure  success  are  wanting,  viz.,  apparatus,  good 
teachers,  especially  a  competent  superintendent,  funds,  interest,  and 
atfpport.  They  are  often  undertaken  by  inexperienced,  untrained,  and 
tuidly  educated  men.  The  order  is  that  of  Bedlam  ;  little  or  no 
progress  is  made  ;  and  shortly  the  number,  largo  at  first,  becomes 
reduced  to  a  few,  and  the  scheme  is  abandoned.  Sometimes  a  journey- 
man carpenter  or  shoemaker,  having  acquired  a  moderate  education  by 
his  own  perseverance,  desires  to  help  his  fellows  ;  he  sets  up  a  night 
school  in  his  house  or  workshop ;  retired  ink -jars  hold  the  candles, 
and  fingers  act  as  snuffers,  and  thus  he  pursues  his  propensity  for 
teaching  ;  but  in  all  soberness  such  a  man  is  not  to  be  despised.  He 
is  the  raw  material  at  hand  which  should  be  used  up  under  a  good 
general  superintendent  and  in  a  good  schooL    If  I  expected  a  night 
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Fabt  I.  achool  to  be  Baccessfol,  I  would  secure  a  convenient  room,— ^ay  or 
Gbi».  1,  Sunday  school  might  answer  the  purpose, — ^would  furnish  it  with 
^ '  *  ample  apparatus  ;  would  engage  the  services  of  an  experienced  school- 
master Uttle  under  SO  years  of  age  ;  would  hold  him  more  responsible 
for  the  night  school  than  for  any  other  occupation  he  might  get  by  way 
of  increasing  the  salary,  would  place  the  entire  concern  under  Grovem- 
ment  inspection  ;  charge  in  fees  as  much  as  the  earnings  of  the  pupils 
would  reasonably  permit ;  and  limit  the  age  for  admission  to  14  years* 
(Tnder  the  superintendent  should  be  employed  paid  teachers  and  volun- 
tary. I  believe  that  if  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  were 
to  call  into  being  such  night  schools  as  this  just  described,  and  give  to 
them  a  liberal  and  earnest  support,  it  would  perform  a  work  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  it  has  already  accomplished,* 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Waldegrave,  now  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
writing  from  Barford  St.  Mary,  near  Salisbury,  after  describing 
his  own  evening  schools,  adds, — 

Another  point  to  which  the  Committee  of  Council  will,  I  hope, 
direct  their  attention,  is  night  schools.  They  have  extended  to  them 
the  benefit  of  the  capitation  grant,  and  thb  is  a  great  boon.  Bat  1 
think  they  must  devise  methods  to  do  more.  For  at  the  present  low 
rate  of  wages  we  cannot  keep  our  boys  in  the  day  school  for  a  moment 
after  they  can  earn  anything.  And  yet  in  a  parish  like  this  to  get  itaj 
competent  teacher  beside  the  minister  and  master  is  next  to  impossible  ; 
my  <<  assistant "  is  my  gardener,  an  excellent  man  and  very  steady  in 
his  teaching,  but  wholly  untrained.  Could  not  a  boy  pupil-teacher  be 
allowed  for  such  a  night  school  ?  He  could  work  in  ihe  day  school 
in  the  afternoon,  and  set  the  master  free  to  take  his  place  in  the  night 
school,  himself  assisting  there  also.f 

SoggestioiiB  as  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  masters  for  evening  schools  does 
^uS^m^  ^ot  arise  from  any  peculiar  irksomeness  of  their  duties.  On. 
*^T^'  the    contrary,  the  more  advanced  age,  and  the  superiority  of 

the  scholars  in  diligence  and  in  the  appreciation  of  education^ 
make  the  instruction  of  the  evening  school  a  more  interesting 
task  than  that  of  the  day  school,  and  afford  the  master  oppor> 
tnnities  of  cultivating  and  of  employing  a  wider  range  of 
acquirements.  The  masters  of  the  day  schools  would  therefore, 
generally  speaking,  be  glad  to  be  able  to  undertake  the  super- 
intendence of  the  evening  schools  if  any  arrangement  could 
be  made  by  which  they  could  combine  it  with  the  management 
of  the  day  schools. 

There  are  two  means  by  which  this  might  be  accomplished ; 
either  the  hours  of  attendance  in  the  day  school  might  be 
shortened,  so  as  to  allow  the  day  schoolmaster  to  give  a  couple 
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of  hoars  to  the  evaiiiig  school  for  three  or  even  four  evenings  in      Pabt  L 
the  week ;  or  an  assistant  master  might  be  engaged  during  the      Chap.  i. 

winter  months,  who  might  take  the  place  of  the  principal  teacher         

in  the  afternoon  school,  and  thus  give  him  leisure  to  teacb  in  the 
evening  school. 
The  first  is  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Eraser.*  Mr.  Fraser^s 

opinion. 
"The  intellectual  results,"  he  says,  "of  education   are   somewhat  ^y^j^j^g 
lame  and  impotent,  because  the  supply  fails  just  ioo  soon.     I  shall  schools  not  as 
despair  of  seeing  any  considerable  improvement  till  the  night  school  jet  in  their 
has  assumed  its  proper  position  and  due  development.     At  present,  proper  position. 
the  adults  who  frequent  it  come  either  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  early 
education,  or  to  recover  what  has  been  lost  by  want  of  practice,  or 
through  lapse  of 'time.     Secondary  education  of  the  labouring  man,  do  not  give 
except  in  the  languid  classes  of  one  or  two  mutual  improvement  societies,  secondary 
is  a  phenomenon  that  I  never  obseived.     And  even  the  primary  educa-  instroction. 
tion  of  the  night  school,  in  most  cases,  is  not  much  above  the  level  of 
what  is  being  given  to  the  third  class  of  an  ordinarily  efficient  day 
school.     The  great  difficulty,  as  I  said  before,  is  not  to  find  pupils,  but 
teachers.     The  help  offered  by  the  Committee  of  Council  is  quite  inap- 
plicable to  the  circumstances  of  country  parishes.     In  the  whole  of  my 
district,  out  of  121  night  schools,  I  only  found  one,  at  Lyme,  organized 
in  conformity  with  the  Minutes,  or  availing  itself  of  their  Lordships' 
aid.     In  many  cases,  one  has  been  started  by  the  clergyman  single- 
handed,  or  with  such  precarious  volunteer  assistance  as  he  could  enlist, 
and  has  been  dropped  again,  because  the  aid  fell  off,  and  he  found  it  too 
heavy  a  strain  upon  his  own  unassisted  strength  and  time.     I  have 
a  suggestion  of  my  own  to  offer ;  at  least,  I  have  never  seen  it  offered 
elsewhere.     I  start  with  the  principle  that  the  development  of  the 
night  school,  the  placing  it  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis,  the  making  importance 
it  a  place  where  the  -education,  interrupted  by  the  imperative  claims  of  of  evening 
labour  at  ten,  may  be  not  only  kept  up,  but  pushed  fonnmrd  till  the  schools, 
pupil  is  fif^n,  is  or  ought  to  be  the  paramount  object  of  those  who 
desire  to  extend  the  elementary  education  of  the  people.     I  consider 
that  it  demands  attention  more  urgently,  and  will  repay  attention  more 
largely,  even  than  the  day  school.    I  should  be  prepared  to  sacrifice, 
if  it  were  necessary  to  sacrifice,  something  of  the  efficiencv  of  this,  if 
by  so  doing  I  could  secure  the  efficiency  of  that.    I  think  there  is  a 
way  in  which,  if  not  entirely  and  in  all  places,  yet  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  we  succeed  in  doing  at  present,  we  may  secure  this  effi- 
ciency.    The  crucial  difficulty  is  to  get  teachers.     fFe  must  get  them  Teachers 
/ram  the  day  school.     There  is  simply  no  other  source  open  to  us.  should  he  got 
But  how  get  them  ?    Everybody  must  admit  the  reasonableness  of  the  fi'om  day 
rule  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  that  teachers  of  day  schools,  who  in  ^^  hy 
addition  to  five  or  six  hours  spent  in  school,  have  another  hour  and  a  ^^fc^oteln 
half  to  spend  with  their  pupil-teachers  per  day,  shall  not  only  not  be  ^^  winter, 
required,  but  shall  not  even  be  allowed,  to  take  part  in  the  instruction 
of  night  schools.     It  would  be  too  great  a  strain  on  their  physical 
strength  and  intellectual  vigour  if  ^ej  were.     The  work  of  neither 
school  would  be  done  well.     I  cannot  therefore  get  teachers  for  my 
night  school,  if  the  day  school  remains  just  as  it  is.    I  propose  that  it 
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should  not  so  remain.  /  would  itMpend  the  day  school  fob  the 
AFTERNOONS  of  the  f OUT ^  if  not  the  sixy  winter  months;  from  the  be- 
ginning of  October  to  the  end  of  March,  or  certainly  from  November 
to  February.  My  whole  staff  of  teachers,  then,  whatever  its  size, 
masters,  mistresses,  pupil -teachers^  liberated  from  their  two  hours' 
work  in  the  aflternoon,  having  all  that  time  for  exercise,  recreation, 
private  affairs,  would  be  ready  and  available  for  two  hours'  work  from 
6.30  to  8.30  in  the  e%'ening. 

The  sacrifice  in  the  real  power  and  usefulness  of  the  day  school 
would  be  infinitesimal.  You  would  still  have  your  three  hours  of 
forenoon  work  clear.  Those  three  hours,  well  emploved,  are  enough 
for  most  purposes  of  ordinary  instruction.  In  the  majority  of  work- 
house schools  (of  whose  general  efi5ciency  I  have  already  spoken),  in 
industrial  schools,  the  children  get  no  more.  Anyone  who  knows  much 
about  the  inside  of  schools  knows  that  the  atmosphere,  the  intellectual 
atmosphere,  of  the  afternoons,  is  heavy,  oppressive,  somniferous.  I  fed 
pretty  sure,  that  the  intellectual  condition  of  schools  would  not  retro- 
grade if,  for  a  third  of  the  year  at  any  rate,  all  the  instruction  were 
condensed  into  the  three  hours  from  nine  to  twelve  (or,  better  still, 
perhaps,  from  ten  to  one),  of  the  forenoon. 

"  But  how  would  your  scheme  act  in  a  parish  where  the  day  school 
was  only  under  the  charge  of  a  mistress,  which  is  the  commonest 
case  ?"  Not  so  satisfactorily,  perhaps^  as  where  a  master  is  employed  ; 
but  still,  a  mistress,  with  the  clergyman  to  support  her  and  compel 
respect  to  her  authority,  would  be  found  in  many  instances  to  be  a 
very  competent  conductor  of  a  night  school.  It  was  a  woman  that  I 
found  conducting  the  night  school  at  Nether  Ceme.  The  young  mis- 
tress at  Mappowder  had  a  private  night  school  of  her  own.  The 
mistress  at  Donyatt  another,  attended  by  25  pupils.  Both  said  they 
found  no  difficulty  in  carrying  them  on,  though,  in  the  latter  case  there 
were  quite  big  lads,  and  even  grown  up  married  men  (who  were  the 
steadiest  of  the  party),  among  the  scholars.  An  excellent  neighbour  of 
mine,  long  known  in  Wiltshire  as  a  successful  educationist,  the  Rev. 
Bichard  Webb,  of  Durrington,  has  had  an  admirable  night  school  of 
40  scholars  at  work  during  the  two  last  winters,  which  he  leaves 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  wife,  who  he  declares  keeps  it  in  much 
better  order  than  he  could  himself.  The  vicar  of  Axminster,  a  shrewd 
and  judicious  obsei-ver,  sends  me  this  reply  to  a  question  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  him  about  evening  schools.  "  Evening  schools,"  he  says,  "  are 
the  most  valuable  of  all  schools  ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  they  are 
the  schools  to  which  attention  should  be  most  largely  directed.  For 
boys  of  15  and  upwards,  and  for  men  (especially  for  the  roogher  sort 
of  men,  "  navvies,"  &c.),  I  find  the  assistance  of  ladies  very  far  more 
valuable  than  that  of  any  men,  even  clergymen.  It  makes  them 
gentlemen. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  teachers  generally  would  like  the  plan. 
They  would  be  thankful  for  the  five  or  six  hours  which  they  could  thus 
call  their  own  in  a  winter's  afternoon.  They  would  find  the  burden  of 
their  work  considerably  lightened  by  being  broken  by  this  intervaL 
They  would  be  sustained  by  the  always  pleasurable  consciousness  of 
increased  usefulness.  They  would  be  encouraged  by  witnessing  more 
permanent  fruit  of  their  labours. 

The  night  school,  again,  instead  of  being  an  additional  expense, 
would  be  an  actual  source  of  income.  As  no  greater  demand  than  at 
present  would  be  made  on  the  teachers'  strength  or  time,  no  increase 
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of  salary  could  reasonably  be  expected  ;  while  the  fees  of  the  night-      Pakt  I. 
scholars—for  the  school  should  not  be  free — would  form  no  inconsider-       p, 
able  addition  to  the  fees  of  the  day  scholars  ;  more  than  sufficient  to  ^* 

defray  the  cost  of  lighting.  

The  two  schools,  again,  being  thus  amalgamated  into  one,  as  far  as 
the  staff  of  teachers  is  concerned,  might  without  objection  be  held  in 
the  same  room,  and  use  the  same  class  books  and  apparatus.  Under 
the  present  system,  an  entirely  new  **  plant,"  so  to  call  it,  is  often 
required  for  the  night  school,  to  avoid  the  collision  of  two  co-ordinate 
but  independent,  establishments. 

Kr.  Fraser's  statement  that  on  his  plan  "  the  sacrifice  in  the  real 
"  power  and  usefulness  of  the  day  school  would  be  infinitesimal, 
"  that  three  hours,  well  employed,  are  enough  for  most  purposes  of 
"  ordinary  instruction,  and  that  the  intellectual  condition  of  schools 
"  would  not  retrograde,  i^  for  a  third  of  the  year  at  any  rate,  all  the 
^  instruction  were  condensed  into  the  three  hours  from  nine  to 
"  twelve  (or,  better  still,  perhaps,  from  ten  to  one)  of  the  fore- 
''  noon,'^  opens  a  question  of  great  interest  and  importance,  which 
has  engaged  our  earnest  attention,  and  which  we  shall  consider 
in  Chapter  IIL 

The  objection  to  the  second  plan,  that  which  proposes  to  em-  Obsenration  on 
ploy  the  principal  master  of  the  day  school,  supplying  his  place  of  mS«SS^ 
there  by  an  assistant  master,  is,  that  it  is  difficult  at  present  ■^'^'^^■^ 
to  get  assistant  masters  for  the  six  winter  months  ;  but  this  diffi- 
culty will  probably  diminish  when  the  country  is  fully  supplied 
with  trained  teachers,  and  when  the  demand  for  them  is  kept  up 
only  by  the  vacancies  caused  by  death  and  retirement,  and  by 
the  growth  of  the  population.     In  such  a  state  of  things  young 
men  leaving  the  training  schools  would  probably  be  glad  to 
accept  temporary  engagements  as  assistant  masters  in  the  first 
instance,  and  it  would  be  possible  for  the  training  schools  to 
encourage  this  by  arranging  their  course  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  should  end  just  before  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  night 
schools  open. 

In  some  districts  the  evening  schools  have  been  combined  in  Groaping 
groups,  which  are  visited  by  an  organizing  master,  who  spends  ^jj^*^^*^  ^^^ 
one  night  of  the  week  in  each  school,  and  trains  the  ordinary  iilng  mastera. 
master  to  his  duty.    This  plan  is  reported  by  the  £ast  Lancashire 
Union  of  Institutions  having  Evening  Schools,  to  work  very  well. 
The  pupils  being  older  and  more  advanced  than  those  in  the  day 
schools,  a  master  of  less  skill  in  the  special  art  of  teaching  is  re- 
quired than  the  ordinary  master,  and  persons  both  willing  and  com- 
petent are  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of  the  country.    The  teacher 
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of  an  evening  school  may  of  coarse  be  employed  in  any  other 
calling  during  the  day. 

A  further  means  suggested  for  promoting  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  evening  schools,  is  to  place  them,  as  respects  aid 
from  the  Privy  Council,  more  on  a  par  with  day  schools.  We 
have  seen  that  they  are  not  recognized  by  the  Privy  Cotmcil 
unless  connected  with  day  schools.  This  excludes  the  numerous 
evening  schools  connected  with  mechanics'  institutes,  literary 
institutions,  and  other  societies  for  mutual  instruction  which  are 
q)reading  over  our  manufacturing  districts^  and  are  counteracting 
the  sensualism  and  vice  in  which  the  high  wages  of  the  pros*, 
perous  working  classes  are  frequently  spent. 

We  feel  no  doubt  that  evening  schools,  unconnected  with  day 
schools  or  with  any  other  institutions,  promoted,  managed, 
and  taught  independently,  are  in  many  cases  useful;  and 
such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maurice,  whose  connexion  with  the 
Working  Man's  College  makes  him  a  good  judga  *^Evenvng 
**  schoola,'*  he  says,  "and  what  are  called  evening  claasea  for 
'^  the  adult  population,  are  at  present,  so  £Gtr  as  I  know,  the 
*'  only  means  of  encountering  the  great  difficulty  of  modem 
''  English  education.  I  think  the  evidence  is  decisive  that  they 
"  have  been  successful  attempts.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
**  students,  young  or  old,  in  town  or  country,  give  any  signs  of 
"  the  exhaustion  which  it  had  been  supposed  that  those  who 
"  have  been  engaged  all  day  in  mechanical  toils  must  ex- 
"  hibit.  In  general  they  come  fresh  enough  to  their  change  of 
^'  occupation,  if  their  teachers  are  fresL  A  schoolmaster  who 
''  has  been  exhausted  all  day  in  the  same  occupation  cannot  have 
"  this  freshness,  and  must  destroy  it  in  those  whom  he  tries  to  teach. 
"  For  this  reason  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  general  Lectv/res 
"  often  appear  to  be  of  greater  interest.  Scientific  men,  men  of 
''  letters,  professional  men,  I  recollect,  find  an  interest  in  telling 
"  what  they  know  to  the  assembly  in  some  town  hall  or  institute. 
"  Their  names,  and  probably  their  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
'^  and  their  liveliness,  ofi^r  a  great  contrast  to  the  sleepiness  of 
"  the  hard-worked  school  teacher."  * 

We  think  that  the  great  and  growing  importance  of  evening 
schools  entitles  them  to  aid  from  the  public,  and  we  recommend 


*  Answers,  p.  298. 
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that  the  payment  allowed  to  the  teachers  tinder  article  159  be  Pabt  l. 
contmned  as  at  present,  and  that  whenever  an  organizing  master  Chap  i. 
approved  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  is  employed  for  a  group  of 
such  schools,  he  shall  receive  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  Committee 
of  Council,  in  lieu  of  certificate  money.  But  after  much  con- 
sideration, we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  a  relaxation  of 
the  rule  which  confines  the  assistance  of  Government  to  evening 
schools  connected  with  day  schools. 


4.— Sunday  Schooia 

The  general  character  and  condition  of  Sunday  schools  vary 
to  some  extent,  according  to  the  denomination  with  which  they 
are  connected,  and  the  different  habits  of  different  parts  of  the 
.country;   but  wherever  they  exist,  their  primary  object  is  reli- Sunday  scliooli 
gious  instruction.     Incidentally,  reading  is  taught,  or  the  habit  religious  in« 
of  reading  kept  up,  through  their  instrumentality,  and  in  a  few  »truction- 
cases  instruction  is  also  given  in  writing. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  Sunday  schools  form  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  different  religious  denominations  maintain  or 
extend  their  numbers,  and  through  which,  either  as  teachers  or  as 
scholars,  the  more  zealous  members  of  the  denomination  exert 
their  zeal.  Mr.  Cumin  says,*  speaking  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth, 
"  To  whichever  Sunday  school  a  boy  or  girl  goes,  to  the  sect  of 
''  that  Sunday  school  he  or  she  belongs."      .  .      .     ''  It  is 

'*  astonishing  to  observe  the  exertions  which  are  made  by  con- 
**  tending  sects  to  fill  the  Sunday  schools ;  and  in  Plymouth, 
"  where  there  is  great  want  of  education,  there  are  two  enormous 
^'  Sunday  schools,  one  belonging  to  the  Wesleyans,  and  one  to 
^'  the  Independents,  and  yet  not  a  single  denominational  school 
^'  for  boys,  only  one  for  girls,  and  one  for  infanta"'  ''  All  sorts 
"  of  persuasions  are  used  to  induce  parents  to  send  their  children 
**  to  particular  Sunday  schools.  Almost  all  sects  have  their  tea 
*^  parties  and  benefit  dubs,  which  require  the  attendance  of  the 
'*  child  at  the  Sunday  school  in  order  to  derive  any  profit  firom 
"  it ;  whilst  in  some,  especially  the  rural  districts,!  the  tiergy, 
-*'  who  have  the  one  school,  lay  down  the  rule,  which  is  bitterly. 


*  Report,  p.  83, 34. 

f  Mr.  Cumin's  district  included  the  Union  of  Bedminster,  most  of  which  is 
agricoltnnd. 
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'^  perhaps  justly,  criticized  by  the  dissenters,  that  no  child  shall 
"  attend  the  week-day  school  unless  it  attends  the  Sunday 
**  school/'  In  Rochdale  and  Bradford,  '*  Sunday  schools,"  says 
Mr.  Winder,  "  are  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  No 
'^  other  schools  call  out  anything  approaching  to  the  zeal  and 
'^  general  interest  lavished  upon  them.  With  the  dissenters, 
"  generally,  they  are  far  more  popular  than  day  schools.'' 

In  Wales  the  Sunday  schools  are  an  institution  of  a  peculiar 
character.  The  position  which  they  occupy  is  intermediate 
between  that  of  an  ordinary  school  and  that  of  a  place  of 
worship.  A  full  account  of  them  is  given  both  by  Mr. 
Jenkins  in  his  Report  to  this  Commission,  and  by  the  three 
Commissioners*  who  undertook  a  special  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  education  in  Wales,  by  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  in  IS*?.  In  their  general  features,  these  accounts 
agree.  The  origin  of  the  Welsh  Sunday  schools  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  great  religious  movement  which  took  place  in 
Wales  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  They  are  com- 
posed of  the  congregations  of  the  different  places  of  worship, 
which  meet  on  Sundays,  not  only  for  worship,  but  also  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  for  a  systematic  discus- 
sion of  i-eligious  topics,  which  goes  on  concurrently  with  the 
instruction.  The  adult  classes  choose  one  of  their  number  as  a 
teacher,  or  rather  as  a  sort  of  leader  of  the  discussion.  "  The 
''  text  book  invariably  is  the  Scriptures,  each  book  being  gene- 
"  rally  gone  through  chapter  by  chapter.  The  verses  are  read  in 
'^  succession  by  each  member  of  the  class,  and  as  each  reader 
*^  concludes,  questions,  if  the  passage  suggests  any,  on  the 
"  meaning,  are  addressed  either  by  the  teacher  to  the  reader,  or 
"  as  frequently  put  by  some  member  of  the  class  to  the  other 
"  members.  When  the  views  of  the  class  have  been  given,  the 
"  teacher  sums  up  the  various  opinions,  and  gives  his  own  con- 
"  elusions,  with  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  founded."  The 
juvenile  classes  are  principally  occupied  in  learning  to  read,  and 
in  learning  by  heart  passages  of  Scripture,  hymns,  and  other 
compositions  of  a  religious  character. 

So  popular  are  the  Welsh  Sunday  schools,  and  so  universal 
is  the  taste  for  the  theological  discussions  with  which  their 
senior  classes  are  occupied,  that  they  contain  a  very  large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  whilst  they  are  Fixt  L 
80  widely  spread  that  every  small  cluster  of  houses  in  the  most  Chap.  i. 
remote  parts  of  North  Wales  has  its  branch  school,  and  the 
whole  population  may  be  said  to  be  under  their  influenca 
Statistical  returns  were  collected  by  Mr.  Jenkins  as  to  the 
county  of  Merioneth  and  the  unions  of  Merthyr  and  Neath« 
In  this  diErtrict  487  Sunday  schools  made  returns.  They 
contained  36*65  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  one-third,  the  proportion  in  the  union  of 
Bala  being  as  high  as  52*7  per  cent,  whilst  even  in  the  popidous 
town  of  Merthyr  it  was  19*9.  The  influence  of  these  associations 
over  the  adult  population  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion 
of  scholars  aboye  15  years  of  age  in  the  six  unions  was  4918. 
In  Bala  the  proportion  was  73*4,  and  in  Merthyr  35*81.  Mr. 
Jenkins  saw  old  men  and  women  of  from  60  to  70  years  of  age 
present  in  the  schools.* 

Something  like  this  exista  also  in  some  of  the  northern  manu-  Ronday  sdiooU 
fiicturing  towns.     ''  Of  the  female  scholars,''  says  Mr.  Winder,  manufactoriiig 
"  not  less  than  29*88  per  cent,  at  Rochdale,  and  24*22  per  cent.  ^^^^ 
*'  at  Bradford,  are  above  15  years  of  age.     I  myself  saw  about 
'^  200  young  women  present  at  one  time  in  the  large  school  of 
"  the  United  Free  Methodists  at  Bochdala     Indeed,  it  is  quite 
**  a  common  thing  for  women  to  come  to  school  after  their 
"  marriage,  and  many  teachers  become  scholars  on  the  Sundays 
'*  on  which  it  is  nofc  their  turn  to  teach."t 

There  is  a  considerable  conflict  of  opinion  among  those  who  General  en- 
have  given  us  their  views  as  to  the  utility  of  Sunday  schools.  gi^^^J  ^^y 
Mr.  Ackroyd  says,J  "  Sunday  schools  are  of  little  value,  except  as  of  Sunday 
**  nurseries  for  tiie  particular  religious  sects  to  which  they  belong."  ^  ^  ' 
He  writes  from  Halifax.    In  country  parishes,  where  there  is 
comparatively  little  of  denominational  division  and  zeal,  this 
object  of  Sunday  schools  can  exist  but  in  a  slight  degree,  though 
in  such  parishes  the  Sunday  school  collects  and  prepares  the 
children  for  their  place  of  worship. 

The  Dean  of  Carlisle  says,§ — 

Sunday    schools    should  be  confined  to  those  children  who  are  Bean  of  Car* 
not  trained  in  our  improved  day  schools.    I  am'  confident  that  the  lirie's  eyidence. 
Sunday  school  is  just  a  faggot  above  a  load  in  many  instances.     The 


*  Beport,  pp.  48a-496.  +  Report  p.  103. 

t  An»wew,  p.  15.  §  Answers,  p.124. 
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FJLBT  I.       Sunday-school  teachers,  as  a  body,  however  pious  and  well-intentioned, 
-,.  are  inferior  even  in  Scripture  knowledge  to  the  day-school  teachers, 

^*  '  and  they  are  generally  wholly  unskilled  in  the  art  of  training.  I  have 
,  seen  the  children  of  a  class  laughing  at  the  blunders  of  their  Sunday- 
school  teachers.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  subsequent  irreligion  of  so 
many  who  have  been  through  our  schools  is  to  be  traced  to  the  inju- 
dicious amount  and  quality  of  the  whole  Sabbath-day  instruction. 
Sunday,  instead  of  being  a  day  of  rest  and  relaxation,  is  the  heaviest 
and  dullest  day  of  the  seven  to  the  poor  children.  The  clergy  in 
general  differ  from  me  on  this  point ;  but  every  year's  experience  con- 
firms me  in  my  opinion. 

Clergy  of  Mr.  Fraser  says  that  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 

an^WeUB.       Wells  "  appear  to  admit  that  their    Sunday  schools   are  not 

**  thriving,  and  attempt  to  account  for  the  increased  difficulty 

"  in  getting  scholars  to  attend  them  by  a  variety  of  causes ; 

"  the  cause  which  most  of  them  concur  in  alleging  being  the 

**  vast  improvement  in   the   day  schools/* '"I 

"  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  one  or  more  every  Sunday, 
"  but  of  all  that  I  saw — more  than  20 — there  is  not  one  that 
''  has  not  left  the  impression  of  weariness  and  deadness  on  my 
*'  mind."  .  .  .  .  "  I  do  not  remember  an  instance  of  adult 
"  classes.  The  scholars  are  mostly  composed  in  the  Church 
"  schools  of  the  same  children  who  attend  the  day  school,  with 
"  the  addition  of  a  few  elder  boys  and  girls,  who  continue  for  a 
"  year  or  two  to  attend  school  on  Sunday.*  He  adds  that 
"  more  interest  very  probably  is  thrown  into  the  dissenting 
"  Sunday  schools  for  the  reason  already  assigned,  that  none  is 
"  absorbed  by  the  day  schooL"* 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  (and  the  above  evidence 

of  Mr.  Winder  confirms  the  belief,)  that  Sunday  schools,  when 

wen  conducted,  are  an  eflTective  means  of  giving  religious  teaching, 

and  possess  other  and  great  advantages. 

The  proportion      The  following  ta6le,  prepared  from  returns  obtained  by  this 

differenrde-      Commission,  compares  the  centesimal  proportion  of  the  scholars 

ir^k^<^**°nd*  in  week-day  and    Sunday  schools  belonging  to  the  diflferent 

SondaysoiioolB.  denominations.    With  the  exception  of  the  Church  of  England 

and  the   B.oman  Catholic  Church,  the  proportion  in  Sunday 

schools  preponderates  in  every  instance.     This  evinces  the  dose 

connexion  of  the  Sunday  school  with  nonconformist  zeaL     The 


*  Report,  p.  49.    In  Mr.  Fraser^s  district,  out  of  402  schools,  376  were  connected 
with  the  Ghorch,  19  were  British,  and  14  Dissenting  schools. 
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Biitiah  schools,  which  oontanx  9*7  per  cent,  of  the  week-day 
schoUrs,  have  no  corresponding  Sunday  schools. 


I>etci^tiMi  of  8ehooL 


TjlrtL 
Chap.  1. 


Church  of  Enghmd 

British  ... 

Boman  Catholic 

Wesleyan  (original  connexion)  - 

Congregationalist 

Baptist  -  .  - 

Unitarian         ... 

Jewish  ... 

CalviniBtic  Methodists  - 

Society  of  Friends 

Presbyterians  in  England 

Primitive  Methodists    - 

Methodist  New  Connexion 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 

Undefined  Presbyterians 

Other 


Centesimal 

proportion  of 

the  iScholars  educated 

by  the  respeetlTe  Beligioos 

Denominatioiis  in 

WeekHiay 

Sunday 

Schools. 

Schools. 

76-2 

45-8 

9-7 

—^ 

5-52 

1-5 

3-91 

190 

2-1 

11-2 

•7 

67 

•3 

•6 

•2 

— 

•2 

4-7 

•2 

— 

•2 

^^ 

•09 

5-7 

•1 

2-2 

•08 

2-6 

•2 

... 

•3 

The  total  number  of  Week-day  scholars  and  of  Sunday  scholars 
respectively,  on  which  the  above  centesimal  proportions  are 
founded,  are  1,553,212  and  2,388,397. 

Such  are  the  schools  for  the  independent  poor,  classified  with 
respect  to  their  several  objects.  The  day  schools  form  the  most 
important  element,  occupying  as  they  do  the  whole  time  of  the 
scholar,  and  influencing  the  whole  character.  The  infant  schools 
are  an  introduction,  and  the  evening  schools  a  supplement  to 
them;  whilst  the  Sunday  schools  are  devoted  to  religious 
instruction,  and  occasionally  form  centres  of  religious  interest, 
and  of  communication  for  members  of  their  respective  deno- 
minations. 


11. 

Schools  classified  in  befebence  to  their  Constitution. 

The  next  point  of  view  from  which  schools  for  the  children  of  CoMtitution  of 
the  independent  poor  may  be  considered  is  their  constitution.  ^^^^^ 
We  shall  speak  of  the  constitution  of  endowed  schools  in  the 
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Fast  I.      fifth  part  of  our  report.    That  of  private  schools  requires  no 
Chap.  1.      particular  mention. 

The    constitution    of  public  schools  varies  according  to  the 

J^^J^^jjg^  religious  denomination  with  which  they  are  connected.     One 
by  Committee  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Committee  of  Council  was  to  publish 
commencement  *    Variety   of  forms  of  trusLjdaedcr-ftT'BCh'OOls';  and    by  the 
of  system.        Minute    of   December    1840*    it  was   provided    that    in    the 
conveyance  of  the  sites  of  school-houses  erected  with  aid  from  the 
Parliamentary  grant  the  trustees  should  avail  themselves  of  one 
or  other  of  the  forms  so  published.    They  are  contained  in  the 
first  of  the  annual  volumes  published  by  the  Committee,  and  are 
seven  in  number.f     They  provide  for  the  management  of  schools  - 
in  three  difierent  ways : — 1.  That  the  school  shall  be  conducted 
upon  the  pn)^ples  of  or  shall  be  imited  to  the  National  Society, 
and  shall  be  under  the  general  management  and  control  of  the 
committee  for  the  time  being  of  the  subscribers.     2.  The  same, 
'  with  the  exception  that  the  British  and  Foreign  is  substituted 
for  the  National  Society.     3.  That  the  school  shall  be  under  the 
management  of  the  parish  vestry^  or  a  committee  appointed  by 
them ;  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  Bible  and  Cate- 
chism to  all  children  whose  parents  might  not  object  to  it  on 
religious  grounds ;  and  that  such  instruction  shall  be  under  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  the  minister  of  the  parish.    The 
other  forms  were  drawn  to  provide  for  Church  of  England  schools, 
not  being  parish  schools,  nor  in  connexion  with  the  National  or 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;{  schools  similarly  situated, 
but  not  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  ;§  and  cases  in 
which  spiritual  corporations  sole  granted  sites  for  the  foundation 
of  National  or  parish  schools.  || 
Rwcticebeore      j^^  ^j^^  course  of  the  years  1844!  or  1845  a  practice  grew  up 
(though  there  is  no  record  of  any  Minute  or    other  official 
authority  establishing    it)    of  recommending  to  promoters  of 
Church  of  England  schools  the  insertion  of  certain  clausesT  in 
the  trust  deeds  intended  to  define  the  authority  by  which  such 
schools  should  be  governed.    The  ground  of  this  practice  was, 
that  when  inquiry  was  made  into  the  constitution  of  schools 
requiring  assistance  it  appeared  that  **  "  the  provisions  for  school 

♦  Coll.  A£in.  p.  7. 

t  Min.  1839-40,  pp.  94  and  99  ;  reprinted  in  Min.  1844,  vol  i.  pp.  93  and  99. 
t  Form  4.  §  Form  7.  ||  Forms  5  and  6. 

%  Letter  of  Sir  J.  E.  Shnttleworth  to  Secretary  to  Diocesan  Board  of  Bristol. 
Min.  1847.,I.  Ixxiii. 
•»  Min.  1847,  L  Ixxv. 
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<<  xnaDagemant  in  the  trust  deed  comprised  every  form  of  neg-  Fabt  l 
'^  ligent  or  discordant  arrangement.  Often  there  was  no  manage-  Chap.  i. 
**  ment  clanse ;  in  which  case  the  government  of  the  school 
^'  devolved  on  the  individual  trustees  and  their  heirs,  who  might 
*'•  be  non-resident,  minors,  lunatics,  or  otherwise  incapable. 
**  When  a  management  clause  was  inserted,  there  was  seldom 
"  any  provision  for  the  supply  of  vacancies  or  re-election,  nor  any 
*^  qualification  for  the  office  of  manager."  As  this  criticism  applies 
to  the  forms  published  by  the  (Committee  of  Council,  and 
noticed  above,  it  is  probable  that  further  experience  as  to  the 
confusion  existing  on  the  subject  induced  the  Committee  of 
Council  to  take  steps  for  its  prevention. 

After  the  practice  had  prevailed  for  more  than  two  years,  and  Practice  since 
after  an  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  clauses,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,*  a  prolonged 
correspondence  took  place  between  the  Committee  of  Council  and 
the  committee  of  the  National  Society  upon  the  question  whether 
the  adoption  of  the  management  clauses  should  be  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  receipt  of  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  as 
to  the  precise  terms  in  which  the  clauses  should  be  expressed.  The 
Minutes  bearing  upon  the  subject  are  those  of  28th  June  1847,t 
12th  June  18d2,t  2nd  April  1853.§  The  two  later  Minutes  Management 
vary  the  terms  of  the  clauses,  but  the  recommendations  to  be  made  chm^^of 
as  to  their  adoption  are  determined  by  the  Minute  of  June  1847,  E^^giand 
which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  in  com- 
muxiicating  with  applicants  for  aid  in  the  erebtion  of  school 
buildings  for  Church  of  England  schools,  shall  recommend  the 
adoption  of  Clause  A«  in  populous  districts  of  towns  in  which 
the  intelligent  and  wealthy  inhabitants  are  numerous ;  that  he 
shall  suggest  the  adoption  of  Clause  B.  in  school  districts  in 
towns  and  villages  in  which  the  well-educated  and  wealthy  classes 
may  be  less  numerous,  and  in  rural  parishes  having  not  less  than 
500  inhabitants,  with  at  least  three  or  more  resident  gentlemen, 
or  intelligent  yeomen,  manufacturers,  or  tradesmen ;  that  he  shall 
permit  the  adoption  of  Clause  D.  in  rural  parishes  containing 
fewer  than  500  inhabitants,  and  in  all  school  districts  in  which 
firom  poverty  and  ignorance  the  number  of  subscribers  is  limited 
to  very  few  individuals,  and  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
providing  a  succession  of  school  managers ;  and  that  he  shall 
permit  the  adoption  of  Clause  C.  in  very  small  rural  parishes  in 

*  Min.  1846,  L  pp.  25-27.  f  CoU.  Min.  p.  46.  %  ColL  Min.  p.  24. 

§  ColL  Hin.  p.  51.    See  tlso  codified  minutes,  arti.  29, 30. 
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Part  l  ^hich  the  resident  inhabitants  are  all  illiterate,  and  indifferent 
Ghap.  1.  tQ  fj^Q  education  of  the  poor,  in  which  the  clergyman  has  given 
proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  education  of  his  parishioners,  and  in* 
which  there  is  no  prospect  that  he  will  be  supported  by  the  aid 
of  persons  willing  and  competent  to  co-operate  with  him  in  school 
management. 

The  substance  of  the  clauses  in  question  is  as  follows : — 
Clanse  A*  Clause  A.  declares  that  the  principal  officiating  minister,  for 

the  time  being,  of  the  parish  or  ecclesiastical  district  shall  have 
the  superintendence  of  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  all 
the  scholars  attending  the  school,  with  power  to  use  or 
direct  the  premises  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  Sunday 
School  under  his  exclusive  control  and .  management.  In 
all  other  respects  it  vests  the  government  of  the  school  and  the 
selection,  appointment,  and  dismissal  of  the  teachers  in  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  principal  officiating  minister  for  the  time 
being,  his  licensed  curate  or  curates,  if  he  shall  appoint  iheeax, 
and  a  certain  number  of  other  persons,  being  residents  or  having 
/  realprop  e  rty  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  parish,  and  being  oon* 

tributors  to  the  school  in  the  current  year  to  a  certain  amount. 
These  last  mentioned  members  are  to  be  elected  annually  by 
persons  who  have  contributed  to  a  certain  amount  to  the  funds  of 
the  school  during  the  current  year,  are  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  qualified  by  residence  or  estate  as  persons 
to  be  elected.  Each  contributor  so  qualified  has  a  number  of 
votes  proportioned  to  his  subscription,  but  no  one  is  to  have 
more  than  six  votes.  The  minister  if  present  is  chairman  of  the 
committee.  In  his  absence  the  committee  appoint  a  chairman. 
The  chairman  has  a  casting  vote.  No  person  is  to  be  appointed 
or  continue  to  be  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  school  who  shall 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  optional  with  the  promoters  whether  the  school  is  or  is  not  to 
be  connected  by  the  deed  with  the  National  Society  ;  whether  or. 
not  such  of  the  churchwardens  as  are  members,  or  whether  or  noti 
such  as  are  communicants  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  to  be  ea? 
officio  members  of  the  Committee ;  whether  the  lay  members  of  the 
committee  shall  be  required  before  serving  upon  it,  or  interfering 
in  the  management  of  the  school,  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they 
are  members,  or  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  are,  and  for  three 
years  have  been,  communicants  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
whether  the  elected  members  of  the  committee  are  to  be  resi- 
dents or  proprietors  in  the  parish,  or  either  in  the  same  or  in  an 
adjoining  parish. 
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In  case  any  difference  shall  arise  between  the  minister  or  curcete  F^iit  I. 
and  the  committee  of  management  respecting  the  prayers  to  be  Chap.  i. 
used  in  the  school,  not  being  the  Sunday  school,  or  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  scholars,  or  any  regulation  connected  there* 
with,  or  the  exclusion  of  any  book,  the  use  of  which  in  the 
school  may  be  objected  to  on  religious  grounds,  or  the  dismissal 
of  any  teacher  from  the  school  on  account  of  his  or  her  defective 
(jat  unsound  instruction  of  the  children  in  religion,  any  member 
of  the  committee  may  cause  a  written  statement  of  the  matter 
in  difference  to  be  laid  before  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese^  who  may 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  whose  written  determination  shall 
be  final,  and  must  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  committee.  If 
differences  arise  on  any  other  subjects,  upon  the  request  of  the 
third  part  of  the  conmiittee  of  management,  the  President  of 
the  Council  may  nominate  an  inspector  of  schools,  and  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  may  nominate  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  diocese, 
who  are  jointly  to  appoint  a  third  arbitrator,  being  a  justice 
of  the  peace  and  a  lay  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  decision  of  the  three  or  of  any  two  of  them  is  to  be  final 

K  the  two  arbitrators  do  not  select  a  third  within  30  days, 
the  appointment  rests  with  the  Archbishop  of  the  province  and 
the  Lonf  President  jointly.  If  the  bishop  or  arbitrators  award 
that  any  teacher  shall  be  dismissed,  such  award  is  upoA  notice 
to  the  teacher  to  operate  as  a  dismissal  from  any  interest  in  his 
aSce  taken  under  the  deed. 

Cli^ise  B  differs  from  A  only  in  this,  that  whereas  in  A  the  Clanse  B. 
Managing  Committee  is  annually  elected  by  the  subscribers,  in 
B,  the  election  is  confined  to  vacancies  occasioned  by  deaths,  re- 
signations, or  incapacity.     B  is  the  form  usually  recommended. 

In  Clause  D  the  committee  fills  up  its  own  vacancies  until  the  Clause  n. 
bishop  directs  election  by  the  subscribers ;  in  other  respects  it 
Gontams  the  same  provisions  as  A  and  B. 

In  Clause  C  the  principal  officiating  minister  of  the  parish  or  ^^"®®  ^' 
ecclesiastical  district  is  the  sole  manager,  until  the  bishop  directs 
the  election  of  a  committee  of  the  subscribers;  in  other  respects 
it  contains  the  same  provisions  as  A,  B,  and  D. 

If  the  school  is  meant  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  more 
than  one  parish,  the  religious  superintendence  is  given  to  the 
principal  officiating  minister  of  that  parish  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  and  the  ministers  of  the  other  parishes  included  in  the 
trust  of  the  school  are  appointed  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Management.* 

•  Min.  1853-3, 1,  pp.  59,  60. 
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Fast  I. 
Chap.  1. 

In  BritUh 
schools. 


In  Wesleyan 
schools. 


In  Roman  Ca- 
tholic schools. 


The  management  of  British  schools  is  rested  by  the  manage- 
ment daose*  of  the  model  deed  in  a  committee,  to  be  annnaUj 
elected  by  subscribers  of  a  certain  amount.  The  committee  elect 
a  chairman  for  the  year,  who  has  a  casting  vote.  The  committee 
have  power  to  dismiss  the  teachers. 

The  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  Committee  of 
Education  were  admitted  to  participate  in  the  Parliamentary 
gi-ant  by  the  Minute  of  June  28,  1847,1  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  schools  is  provided  for  by  a  model  deed,t  which 
vests  their  control  and  management  in  a  committee,  consisting 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Connexion  appointed  and  stationed  for  the 
time  being  by  the  Conference  to  the  circuit  in  which  the  school 
is  situate ;  two  of  the  trustees  of  the  school  to  be  annually 
appointed  by  the  trustees  from  their  own  number ;  the  society 
steward  or  stewards  of  the  Wesleyan  society  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  schogl ;  and  a  suitable  number  (not  less  than 
six)  of  other  persons,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  to  be  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  elected  by  the  annual  subscribers  of  not  less  than 
6«.  each.  The  superintendent  minister  has  the  right  of  employ- 
ing the  school  premises  as  a  Sunday  school,  under  the  manage-  . 
ment  of  a  committee  appointed  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
of  Conference  respecting  Sunday  schoola  The  school  is  to  be 
opened  and  closed  with  devotional  singing,  and  prayer,  the  Wes- 
leyan hymn  books  being  used.  The  Bible  is  to  be  read  and 
used  in  the  school,  as  also  the  Wesleyan  catechisms  authorized 
by  Conference,  and  no  person  is  to  be  permitted  to  teach  in  the 
schools  who  shaD  either  therein  or  elsewhere  maintain,  teach,  or 
promulgate  any  doctrine  or  practice  contrary  to  what  is  contained 
in  Wesley's  notes  on  the  ■  New  Testament,  and  the  first  four 
volumes  of  his  sermons.  The  children  are  to  attend  public  wor- 
ship on  Sundays  in  some  Wesleyan  chapel,  unless  their  parents 
object  on  religious  grounds.  The  parents  have  also  a  right  to 
object,  on  the  same  grounds,  to  the  instruction  of  their  children 
in  any  catechism  or  other  religious  formulary,  and  a  free  choice 
is  left  to  them  as  to  the  Sunday  school  or  place  of  worship  to  be 
attended  by  the  child  on  Sundays. 

The  management  clause  of  the  model  deed  relating  to  Boman 
Catholic  schools  was  settled  after  a  prolonged  correspondence 
between  the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Poor 
School  Committee.§  As  idtimately  settled,  it  provides  that  the 
Boman  Catholic  priest  of  the  district,  acting  under  &.culties  from 


^  Consol.  IMin.  p.  34. 
X  Consol.  Mln.  p.  63. 


t  Consol.  Min.  p.  2. 
§  ConsoL  Min.  p.  45. 
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ihe  Boman  Catholic  bishop,  shall,  so  long  as  such  faculties  con-      I^^bt  l 
tinue  in  force,  have  the  management  and  superintendence  of  the      Chap.  i. 

religious  instruction  of  the  scholars,  with  power  to  use  the  pre-       

mises  on  Sundays  for  the  purpose  of  such  religious  instruction 
exclusively.  In  other  respects  the  management,  including  the 
selection,  appointment,  and  dismissal  of  the  teachers,  is  vested  in 
a  committee  composed  of  the  priest  and  six  other  Boman  Car 
tholics.  Vacancies  are  filled  up  by  the  election  of  the  remaining 
members,  until  the  bishop  directs  that  the  election  shall  be  by 
subscribers,  after  which  persons  who  subscribe  to  a  certain 
amount  are  entitled  to  votes  in  proportion  to  their  subscriptions, 
though  no  subscription  will  secure  more  than  six  votes.  The 
priest  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  with  a  casting  vote. 
No  persons  miay  vote  at  any  election  or  be  appointed  or  continue 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  or  be  appointed  or  continue  a 
master  or  mistress  in  the  school,  or  be  employed  thereiu  in  any 
capacity  whatsoever  who  is  not  a  Boman  Catholic. 

The  priest  has  also  the  power  of  suspending  any  teacher  from 
his  office,  and  of  excluding  any  book  on  religious  grounds,  having 
laid  a  written  statement  before  the  committee  to  that  effect. 
Such  suspension  or  exclusion  is  to  be  in  force  till  '^  the  decision  of 
''superior  ecclesiastical  authority  can  with  due  diligence  be 
"  obtained,  and  when  laid  before  the  committee  in  writing  under 
''  the  hand  of  such  superior  ecclesiastic  is  final  and  oonclusive  in 
"  the  matter/'  If  the  superior  ecclesiastical  authority  awards 
that  any  teacher  be  dismissed,  such  direction  or  award  is  to 
operate  as  a  dismissal,  and  to  prevent  the  teacher  from  having 
any  interest  in  his  office  under  the  deed. 

In  Jewish  schools*  the  religious  instruction  (which  is  not  com-  In  Jewish 
pulsory  on  scholars  whose  pai*ents  do  not  profess  the  Jewish^  ' 
religion)  is  subject  to  the  guidance  and  superintendence  of  the 
chief  rabbi  or  an  officiating  minister  of  a  Jewish  synagogue,  or 
other  person  duly  appointed  by  competent  authority  to  exercise 
ecclesiastical  functions^  and  specially  charged  with  such  religious 
guidance  and  superintendence  by  the  committee  of  the  school 
The  selection  of  the  person  by  the  committee  is  subject  to  the 
oontrol  of  the  Jewish  governors  and  subscribers  of  the  school. 
at  a  general  meeting.  In  all  other  respects  the  school  is  to  be 
under  the  management  of  a  committee,  who  have  power  to  ap* 
point  and  dismiss  the  teachers,  and  to  regulate  the  school.  The 
committee  are  elected  annually  by  the  subscribers^  and  have  power 

*  Coiisol.  Min.  p.  73. 
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to  regulate  their  procedure  in  all  respects,  to  fix  the  day  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  governors,  and  to  regulate  the  procedure  at 
such  meetings.     The  members  must  be  Jews. 

There  are  some  schools  in  which  the  Bible  is  daily  read,*  and 
from  which  all  religious  formularies  are  excluded,  whilst  they  are 
neither  connected  with  any  religious  denomination,  nor  with  any 
central  educational  society.  By  the  form  of  deed  for  such  schools 
the  management  is  vested  in  a  committee  annually  elected  by  the 
subscribers. 

In  each  of  the  model  deeds  a  clause  is  inserted,  providing  that 
the  school  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  Her  Majesty's  inspectors 
of  schools ; 

The  Church  of  England  deed  provides  that  the  inspectors  shall 
be  appointed  in  conformity  with  the  Order  in  Council  bearing 
date  10th  August  1840; 

The  Wesleyan  deed  provides  that  the  inspectors  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  Wesleyan  Education  Committee ;  and  that  the 
inspection  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  issued  to 
the  inspectors  dated  August  1840,  so  far  as  such  instructions 
relate  to  the  inspection  of  British  Schools,  and  no  further; 

The  Roman  Catholic  deed  that  they  shall  be  guided  by  the 
instructions  of  August  1840,  as  modified  by  the  minute  of  De- 
cember 18,  1847,  and  in  so  &r  as  they  are  applicable  to  Roman 
Catholic  schools ; 

The  Jewish  deed  that  the  inspectors  to  be  admitted  shall  be 
laymen,  and  the  inspectors  are  to  report  concerning  the  secular 
instruction  only. 

The  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  these  clauses  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  a  building  grant,  and  additions  or  variatioDS  have 
been  disallowed.  Thus  the  Committee  of  Council  will  not  sanc- 
tion a  provision  that  the  schoolmistress  must  be  a  communicant,! 
nor  the  adoption  by  a  Church  of  England  school  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  management  clauses,  miUatis  muta/ndia^X 


Expenditure 
of  schools 
classified. 


III. 

Schools  considebed  in  beference  to  their  Finances. 
I.  Expenditure. 

The  expenditure  of  schools  is  classified  by  the  Committee  ot 
Council  under  three  heads:    1.  Salaries  to  teachers;   2.  Books 


*  Consol.  Min.  p.  77. 

f  West  Mailing  Correspondence,  Min.  1851-2,  p.  62. 


X  Min.  1851-2,  p.  54. 


:bducation  of  the  independent  poor. 
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and  apparatus ;  3.  Miscellaneous.    The  last  head  includes  all  the      Pabt  I. 
expenses  incidental  to  maintaining  the  school  not  included  under      Ch   .  i. 

the   two  others,   such,  for  example,   as  fuel,   lighting,   repairs, 

servants'  wages,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  charges,  which  occur 
either  occasionally  or  periodically. 

The  most  important,  and  much  the  largest,  of  these  items,  is  Salaries  to 
that  of  salaries  to  teachers.  This  appears  from  the  following 
table,  constructed  from  returns  collected  by  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners,  and  showing  what  proportion  of  every  11.  of  income 
was  expended  in  the  year  1857  upon  teachers'  salaries,  and  what 
npon  other  objects,  in  inspected  and  uninspected  schools  of  various 
denominations. 


Teachers. 

Other. 

Church  of  England,  inspected 

. 

^ 

s.    d. 
13    6f 

«.    d. 
6     6i 

Ditto,  uninspected 

- 

- 

14     I^ 

5  10^ 

British,  inspected 

- 

- 

15    9j^ 

4     2i 

Ditto,  uninspected 

- 

- 

16    3^ 

3     8| 

Denominational,  inspected 

- 

- 

14    5 

5    7 

Ditto,  uninspected 

- 

- 

15     8i 

4    3J 

Non-denominational,  uninspected* 

- 

16     3^ 

3    8i 

Very  nearly  the  same  results  are  given  by  statistics  collected 
by  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  published  in  a  table  given  at 
p.  11  of  the  Minutes  for  1869-60.  From  this  table  it  appears 
that  in  5,089  schools,  the  aggregate  income  of  which  was 
645,254Z.  128. 5d.,  the  expenditure  on  salaries  was  458,355Z.  98. 7d. ; 
that  on  books,  &e,  43,663Z.  18a« ;  and  the  miscellaneous  expendi- 
ture, 143,2452.  4s8.  lOd,  Thus  in  these  schools  the  proportion 
expended  in  salaries  was  rather  more  than  148.  in  the  IZ. 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  from    thirteen  to  sixteen  Proportion  of 
twentieths  of  the  whole  expense  of  a  school  consists  in  paying  the  |^nd^cn' 
teacher's  salary,  and  that  in  uninspected  schools  the  teacher's  "^^^^^s* 
salary  bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the  whole  expenditure  than  in 
inspected  schools.     As  the  average  salary  of  a  certificated  teacher 
is,  independently  of  his  augmentation  grant,  higher  than  that  of 


.  *  These  schools  irere  thus  designated  in  the  Returns.  They  were  not  returned  as 
Britiah  Schools,  though  perhaps  they  resemble  them  in  character.  They  appear  to  be 
coimected  with  mines  and  other  large  works. 
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an  iinoertificated  teacher,  this  difference  cannot  be  owing  to  my 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  salary  produced  by  the  Government 
grant,  but  is  evidence  of  the  fact/ that  the  uninspected  sehools 
are  not  so  liberally  supported  as  the  others,  and  accordingly  have 
less  to  spend  on  other  objects  than  the  master's  salary.  The 
capitation  grant  being  unappropriated,  and  available  for  any 
purpose  to  which  the  managers  choose  to  apply  it,  may  to  some 
slight  extent  explain  this  difference,  but  the  other  grants  can 
have  no  effect  upon  it. 

The  absolute  amount  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  varies  widely, 
according  to  the  local  situation  of  the  school,  the  sex  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  rank  of  the  certificate,  and,  to  some  extent,  according  to  the 
denomination  with  which  the  school  is  connected.  These  varia- 
tions are  given  with  great  detail  in  a  table,  given  in  the  Minutes 
for  1859-60,  and  inserted  in  the  Statistics  printed  with  this 
report    It  establishes  the  following  amongst  other  particulars. 

The  average  emoluments  of  a  certificated  master,  including 
Government  grants  and  all  professional  sources  of  income,  taken 
on  3,659  cases  distributed  over  the  whole  kingdom,  amount  to 
94tl.  38.  7d.  2,102  had,  in  addition,  houses  or  house-rent  provided. 
The  highest  average  was  122{.  78.  2d,,  being  the  average  salaiy  of 
mastei-s  in  the  schools  of  Protestant  dissenters,  in  a  district 
including  London.  The  lowest  (in  England  and  Wales*)  was 
78Z.  9d.  Id.,  being  the  average  for  Church  of  England  schools  in 
Wales. 

The  average  emoluments  of  596  uncertificated  masters,  of 
whom  361  had  houses  or  house-rent,  were  62Z.  48.  lid.,  varjring 
from  842.  88.  in  denominational  schools,  in  a  district  including 
the  greater  part  of  Wales  and  several  of  the  Western  Midland 
counties  of  England,  to  432.  Il8.  0|c2.  in  Church  of  England 
schools  in  Berks,  Hants,  and  Wilts. 

The  average  emoluments  of  1,972  certificated  mistresses,  of 
whom  1,035  had  houses  or  house-rent,  were  622.  138.  10c2.,  very 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  uncertificated  masters,  varying  from 
752.  148.  5c2.  in  Church  of  England  schools  in  Middlesex,  to 
552.  38.  3d  in  Church  of  England  schools  in  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Dorset^  and  Somerset. 

The  average  emoluments  of  658  uncertificated  mistresses,  of 
whom  314  had  house  or  house-rent,  were  342.  198.  7d.,  varying 
from  482.  178.  4c2.  in  Church  of  England  schools  in  Middlesex,  to 


*  Some  Scotch  schools  are  included  in  the  tahle,  inrhich  are  not  referred  t«  in  this 
inquiry. 
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25t  13*.  Id.  in  Church  of  England  schools  in  four   Northern      PaktI. 

<»«^«e8.*  Chap.  1. 

The  average  emoluments  of  447  certificated  infant  school-         

mistresses,  of  whom  314  had  houses  or  rent,  were  oSl.  3«.  8d.,  j^^JT^J^^, 
varying  from  78Z.  4«.  in  denominational  and  British  schools  in  a  mUtreseet. 
district  including  London,  to  42Z.  1  Os.  in  Roman  Catholic  schools 
in  35  Welsh  and  English  counties-f 

The  average  emoluments  of  526  uncertificated  infant  school-  Uncertificated 
mistresses,  of  whom  186  have  houses  or  house- rent,  are  Sol.  is,,  SuSJ^^'" 
varying  from  45i.  45.  in  denominational  schools  in  a  district 
which  includes  London,  to  22i.  168.  Id,  in  Church  of  England 
schools  in  the  Midland  counties. 

All  the  schools  from  which  these  avernges  were  taken  were  in  Salaries  in 
receipt  of  annual  grants.     In  schools  visited  for  mere  inspection,  J^^t  of**  *° 
in  which  no  annual  grants  were  received,  masters  received  on  ^^^  granti. 
an  average  45Z.  12^.,  mistresses  2SL  78,  9cZ.,  and  the  mistresses  of 
in£ini  schools  262.  138.  Sd. 

The  figures  prove  the  great  popularity  of  the  certificated  Certificated 
teachers,  and  especially  of  the  certificated  mistresses.  Thej^p^^ 
highest  payments  on  certificates  are  30Z.  on  a  first-class 
master's  certificate,  and  20L  on  that  of  a  first-class  mistress ; 
and  the  average  payments  on  certificates  are  20Z.  and  132. 
respectively,  yet  the  difference  between  the  average  emolu- 
ments of  certificated  and  uncertificated  masters  is  about  32Z., 
which  exceeds  the  highest  rate  of  augmentation— a  rate  very 
seldom  earned;  whilst  in  the  case  of  mistresses,  it  is  nearly 
282.,  which  is  more  than  double  the  average  payments  on  the 
certificate,  and  exceeds,  by  more  than  a  third,  the  highest  rate 
ever  paid. 

Another  form  under  which  the  expense  of  a  school  may  be  Fxpenae  of 
considered  is  in  its  relation  to  the  number  of  scholars ;  but  the  uon^^**^ 
formula  thus  obtained  is  useful  only  when  it  is  applied  to  very  namber  of 
large  numbers,  or  when  it  is  applied  with  great  minuteness  of"*  ***"' 
detail,  to  the  expense  of  different  classes  of  schools ;  as  the  expense 
of  a  small  school,  efficiently  conducted,  is  far  greater,  in  propor- 
tion, than  the  expense  of  a  large  one.     In  the  Statistics  printed 
with  this  report,  detailed  tables^  constructed  from  returns  col- 
lected by  the  Assistant  Commissioners^  are  given  on  tliis  subject. 
Their  principal  results  are  as  follows  : — 

*  The  ayerage  salaries  in  Boman  Catholic  schooU  in  35  English  coanties  is  given 
as  SIS/ly  bnt  as  the  number  on  which  this  average  is  taken  is  only  1,  it  would  mislead. 

f  hi  another  Roman  Catholic  district  39L  is  given,  but  the  average  is  taken  on 
onijQ  cases. 
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The  figures  in  this  table  nre  exclusive  of  the  grants  on  account      Pabt  I. 
of   pupil-teachersk       In    table,  page  xxix.,     "Report    of   the      Oiap.  i. 

Committee  of  Council,"  1858-9,  the  number  of  pupil-teachers         

is  stated  to  be  14,024.  In  table  No.  1.,  Appendix  to  the  some  Amopntof 
Report,  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  in  schools  ^uSm^^per 
employing  13,281  pupil-teachers  was  672,728;  this  proportion  «clioi*r- 
would  give  710,363  scholars  in  average  attendance  in  schools 
employing  14,024  pupil-teachers.  The  grant  for  pupil-teachers  in 
1858-9  was  221,7191.  or  6«.  2Jd  per  scholar  in  average  attend- 
ance. The  total  amount  of  Government  grants  to  teachers  and 
pupil-teachers  appears  therefore  from  the  preceding  table  to  be 
in  Church  of  England  schools  39.  h^d,  +  68.  2|d  or  98.  8^d  per 
scholar  in  attendance  ;  and  the  total  of  the  annual  Qovemment 
grants  of  aU  kinds,  is  3«.  6}<i.  +  68.  2|tZ.  -f  l8.  \\d,  +  4d, 
or,  \l8,Jd^  At  p.  xvi., ''  Minutes,  1859-60,"  this  total  is  stated 
to  be  ll8.  6d  per  scholar  in  England  and  Wales.  The  full 
cost  therefore  of  educating  a  scholar  in  Church  of  England 
schools  under  Government  inspection  appears  from  the  preceding 
table  to  be  1/.  88.  OJA,  exclusive  of  charges  for  rent  and  the  cost 
of  inspection  and  of  central  administration. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  although  the  total  sum  per  scholar  Comparkon 
in  the  foregoing  table  is  almost  identical  with  the  total  stated  J^^^^^ 
by  the  Committee  of  Council,  yet  the  proportions  per  scholar  those  of  the 
given  in  the    columns   headed  "  Teachers "  and   "  Capitation  council. 
"  Grant,"  are  to  some  degree  different  from  those  which  might 
be    deduced  from  the    tables  published  in    the   Minutes  for 
1858-9,     The    difference    may  probably  be  explained  by  the 
&ct   that  those  tables   include  the   attendance   in  schools   in 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  those  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

II.  Income. 

The  income  of  schools  is  derived  irovi  five  different  sources  ;  Sources  of 
(1)  the  Oovenunent  grant,  (2)  school  fees  paid  by  the  parents  of  J^^^^. 
the  children,  (3)  subscriptions,  (4)  endowments,  and  (5)  other 
sources,  such  as  collections  in  churches  and  chapels,  and  occasional 
giftis.  The  following  table,  constructed  fix)m  the  returns  obtained 
by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  shows  the  proportion  in  which 
each  of  these  sources  contributes  to  the  income  of  schools  of  the 
different  classes  comprising  most  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
country : — 

Every  IL  of .  income,  exclusive  of  the   grants  on  account  of  Proportion  of 
papU-tMchers,  arises  from  the  following  sources : —  lources  of  in- 


»(0 
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Snh- 
scriptions. 

Endow- 
ments. 

O&er. 

8,     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

9.      d. 

«.    d. 

Church,  inspected    - 

4     6i 

0  10^ 

5     3: 

I     9i 

^P 

Ditto,  uninspected   - 

4     9 

6     8: 

6     2 

British,  inspected    - 

5     2i 

8     1 

5       1; 

— 

1    7 

British,  uninspected 

9  11 

6     6{ 

' 

1  ij 

2    4* 

Denominational,  inspected 

5     3^ 

9       3; 

4   4 

1     0 

Ditto,  uninspected  - 

— 

12     1: 

5    0} 

u 

1     4: 

1    ftr 

Non-denominational,    un- 

_ 

7    7- 

1     8{ 

r 

inspected. 

In  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England  schools,  which  comprise 
between  nine  and  ten  elevenths  of  the  public  week-day  schools 
in  the  country,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  subscriptions  to  schools 
not  receiving  Government  aid,  though  somewhat  larger  in 
amount  than  the  subscriptions  to  those  receiving  it,  are  not  nearly 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  absence  of  the  Government  aid.  In  in- 
spected schools  they  amoimt  to  a  little  more  than  one-fourth,  in 
uninspected  schools  to  rather  more  than  one-third,  of  the  total 
income.  Neither  is  the  absence  of  Government  support  com- 
pensated by  increased  payments  from  the  children.  On  the 
contrary,  the  school  fees  are  considerably  lower  in  uninspected 
than  in  inspected  Church  of  England  schools.  The  occa- 
sional sources  of  income  in  each  case  amount  to  a  little  less 
than  one-eighth  of  the  whole.  The  uninspected  schools,  as  a 
class,  have  greatly  the  advantage  in  the  amount  of  their  en- 
dowments (6s.  2d.  in  the  IL),  the  excess  of  which  over  the  endow- 
ments of  the  inspected  schools  {is.  4^cZ.  in  the  12.),  almost  exactly 
balances  the  Government  aid  (4«.  6id  in  the  U.),  afforded  to  in- 
spected schools.  On  comparing  the  proportions  of  income  raised 
in  the  British  and  denominational  inspected  and  uninspected 
schools,  it  appears  that  the  want  of  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  each  case  supplied  partly  by  endowments,  but  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  by  an  increase  of  the  school  pence.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  schools  connected  with  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senting denominations  are  attended  by  the  children  of  parents 
who  pay  higher  fees  than  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England. 

It  remains  to  consider  each  source  of  income  by  itself,  and  to 
point  out  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  which  appear  to 
require  notice. 
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1.  OOVERNHENT   GRANTS  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  MAINTENANCE  OF  P^t  I. 

Schools.  ^^•• 

The   Government  contributes,  as  has  been  already  observed,  Proportion  of 
about  a  quarter  to   the   income   of  the  schools  which  receive  j^^**™^^"" 
annual  grants.      It   must,  however,   be  remembered,  that  this  GoTemment 
ccmtribution  is  made  upon  terms  which  secure  its  expenditure 
upon  the  improvement  as  distinguished  from  the  direct  provision 
of  education.     The  annual  grants  improve  the  quality  of  schools, 
but  except  in  so  far  as  the  prospect  of  obtaining  Government 
assistance  may  operate  as  an  inducement  to  private  persons  to 
subscribe,  they  cannot  be  said  to  increase  the  number  of  schools 

A  question  has  been  raised  how  far  the  Government  grant 
has  produced  an  increase  of  private  liberality.  That  such  an 
inci-ease  has  taken  place  contemporaneously  with  the  grant, 
there  can  be  no.  doubt ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  direct  proof 
of  the  proposition  that  it  would  not  have  taken  place  if  no  grant 
had  been  made.  But  though  the  supposition  that  it  would,  is 
possible,  it  is  opposed  to  almost  all  the  opinions  which  we  have 
collected. 

The  reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  furnish  abun- Go^«"^«"* 
dant  evidence  on  this  head.     Mr.  Cumin's  experience  in  Bristol  rage  sabwrip- 
is  particularly  valuable,  because  that  city  appears  to  be  better  *^^""* 
provided  with  the  means  of  education  than  any  other  into  the 
state  of  which  we  have  inquired,  whilst  there  is  none  in  which  it 
is    more  liberally  supported  by  all  classes  of  the  population. 
Now,  Bristol  has  received  from  the  Education  grant  upwards  of 
82,0002.*;  yet  all  the  witnesses  connected  with  Bristol  agiee 
that  the  Government  aid  has  stimulated  local  exertion.     So,  too, 
in  Devonport  the  Rev.  iEneas  Hutchinson,  who  has  had  very 
great  and  varied  experience  in  the  matter,  cited  to  Mr.  Cumin 
the  contributions  to  the  schools  in  his  own  parish  in  proof  of  a 
similar  assertion.    They  rose  from  1849  to  1857  as  follows: — 
30Z.,  361^  501,  7U.,  86/.,  85Z.,  1072.,  96?.,  lOOt     Similar  evidence 
is  given  by  most  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

Canon  Waldegrave  (now   Bishop  of    Carlisle)  describes  the  Bishop  of 
effect  of  Government  assistance  in  increasing  private  liberality  dence  M*to^" 
in  his  own  parish,  near  Salisbury.    After  describing  the  unsatis-  ®^®^  of  Go- 
factory  state  of  the  school  up  to  1854,  he  proceeds  : —  on  amount  of 

That    parish,    named  Barford  St.  Martin,  in  the  county  of  Wilts  '^  "^^  ^ 
and  diocese  of  Sarum,  contains  about  600  inhabitants.     Beside  my 
own  family  there  is  no  person  resident  in  the  place  above  the  rank  of 

•  Min.  1859-40,  pp.  619-SO. 
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Past  I.       a  yeoman,  though  a  considerable  proprietor  resides  in  the  adjoining 
p,  parish.      Farmers  and  the  labourers  employed  by  them,  with   their 

^'  '  families,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population.  During  my  incam« 
bency,  which  commenced  in  1844,  the  wages  of  day-labourers  have 
rarely  exceeded  lOs,;  they  have  been  generally  as  low  as  9*.  or  even 
8*.  per  week.  The  extra  pay  obtained  at  harvest,  and  piece-work, 
raise  the  average,  of  course  ;  still  the  population  is  a  poor  population. 

In  1854  we  resolved  to  replace  the  very  insufficient  buildings  by  a 
new  school -house,  with  residence  attached.  The  plan  enlarged  on  our 
handfi  as  we  proceeded,  but  the  result  was  the  erection  of  a  school- 
hosue,  containing  infants'  room,  elder  children's  room,  a  class-room  to 
each,  lavatory,  lobbies,  and  offices,  with  an  excellent  residence  attached. 
the  orchard  b^ing  given  as  a  site  and  turned  into  a  dry  well-steyned 
playground.  Landlords  and  my  own  private  friends  gave  liberal  aid, 
but  the  most  important  point  affecting  your  inquiry  was  the  liberality  of 
the  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  labourers.  The  Minute  by  which  Crovern- 
ment  undertakes,  within  certain  limits,  to  double  local  contributions 
was  passed  during  the  progress  of  our  work.  The  Committee  of 
Council  gave  us  the  benefit  of  it.  Directly  it  was  announced  in  the 
parish  that  they  had  granted  the  point,  and  that  every  penny  would  be 
doubled,  there  was  quite  an  emulation  to  give,  so  much  so  that  little 
less  than  160/.  were  contributed  by  the  classes  named  above,  at  least 
30/.  coming  from  the  labourers,  and  more  than  3/.  from  the  very 
children  of  the  school ;  688/.  in  all  were  raised  in  the  parish  and 
among  the  landowners.  The  whole  cost  of  the  building  was  1,646/. 
The  Committee  of  Council  were  strict  in  their  requirements,  but  I  am 
now  glad  that  they  were  so,  as  it  compelled  us  to  do  the  work  much 
better  than  otherwise  we  should. 

The  parishioners  have,  since  the  completion  of  the  buildings,  sub- 
scribed annually  to  the  amount  of  about  41/.,  collections  at  church  have 
varied  from  8/.  to  20/.  annually,  special  donations  have  seldom  fallen 
short  of  10/.,  while  capitation  grant  has  varied  from  9/.  to  14/.  The 
children's  pence  have  been  about  37/.  We  have  thus  been  able  to  pay 
in  salaries  at  least  80/.  per  annum,  besides  paying  monitors.  The 
Committee  of  Council  have  allowed  us  the  additional  aid  of  two  and 
three  pupil-teachers.  '^  Their  Lordahips  "  have  in  this  matter  been 
strict  overseers  ;  they  have  compelled  us  to  change  our  masters  (for  on 
opening  our  new  buildings  we  made  the  worthy  dame  named  above  our 
infants'  teacher),  until  we  have  now  an  experienced  and  certificated 
and  thoroughly  efficient  man  with  his  wife,  also  trained. 

The  result  i&  a  general  raising  of  the  standard  of  education  in  the 
parish,  which  is  gradually  being  more  and  more  appreciated  by  the 
parents  ;  so  much  so  that  we  are  now  beginning  to  retain  under  our 
care  boys  and  girls  whom  their  parents,  of  the  tradesmen  class,  would 
in  former  days  have  sent  to  "boarding  schools,"  in  which  they  would 
have  paid  more  and  learnt  less. 

I  ought  to  add  that  the  institution  of  a  committee,  in  which  laymen 
assist  in  the  management  of  the  school,  is,  in  my  judgment^  a  great 
benefit.  It  difiuses  the  interest  in  the  education  of  the  poor  more 
widely  over  the  parish,  and  exercises  a  wholesome  control  over  all 
parties  concerned.  It  must  be  the  clergyman's  fault  if  he  has  not  all 
the  weight  that  is  due  to  his  position  and  attainments. 

It  appears  to  be  well  established  that  the  number  of  persons 
who  entertain  conscientious  scraples  to  ihe«eo^taaiee  ef  Govera- 
ment  aid  has  greatly  diminishdd  since  the  fixst  establishment  of 
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the  system.    The  aid  given  by  Qovenunent  is  at  present  accepted      pabt  I. 
by  members  of  all  denominations  and  by  the  popi^ation  of  all      chap.  i. 

districts.     The  only  exception  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  those         

Baptists,  Independents^  and  Friends  whose  views  upon  public 
education  are  represented  by  the  Voluntary  School  Association, 
and  the  Oongr^ational  Board. 

It  is,  however,  easier  to  get  a  school  built  than  to  get  it  Difficiilty  of 
supported,  and  there    is  more  evidence   that  the  Government  ^^^l^b- 
grants  promote  subscriptions  for  the  former  than  for  the  latter  scriptions. 
purpose.     Where  a  single  effort  is  to  be  made,  the  prospect  of 
Government  assistance  will  induce  private  individuals  to  con- 
tribute ;  but  where  there  is  a  fixed  annual  charge,  the  local  in- 
terest is  apt  to  flag,  and  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  ob- 
taining subscriptions  for  what  is  looked  upon  as  an  established 
institution.    Mr.  Winder's  report  contains  some  observations  on 
tlii»  subject  which  deserve  consideration.     He  says : — 

The  efiect  of  central  aid  upon  annual  contributions  for  the  main-  Effect  of  cen- 
tenance  of  schools  is  more  doubtful.     It  is  quite  impossible  in  districts  ^^  •**  ^^ 
like  mine  to  discover  the  amount  of  voluntary  donations  to  schools  even  V^^*^  contri- 
for  the  current  year,  much  less  for  a  series  of  past  years.     In  a  great       ^°** 
many  instances  no  records  exist  which  might  serve  as  an  authority ;  in 
the  next  place,  congregational  collections  for  united  purposes  of  day  and 
Sunday  schools  are  common  in  aid  of  or  substitution  for  subscriptions, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  the  share  allotted  to  each.    It  is  by 
no  means  unusual,  too,  for  a  school  to  go  on  getting  year  after  year  into 
debt,  and  be  finally  cleared  by  one  or  two  liberal  fiends,  who  give  the 
necessary  money  privately  and  quietly,  without  any  account  being  kept 
or  remembered. 

On  the  whole,  though  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  between  Opinions  of 
school  managers  on  the  question,  the  more  general  view  seemed  to  be  school  mana- 
that  in  so  far  as  a  particular  sdiool  is  known  to  be  assisted  by  public  p^j^i]^ 
money,  it  is  felt  to  have  a  less  strong  claim  on  private  support  thim  if  it 
were  not  so  assisted.     So  far  private  liberality  is  checked.     But  it  ig 
equally  true  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Grovemment  plan  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  number  of  schools  in  actual  existence^  each  of  which  when 
set  on  foot  has  specific  claims  on  the  bounty  of  neighbours  who  pre- 
viously had  no  call  made  on  them,  the  aggregate  amount  of  subscriptions  * 
has  been  largely  raised  through  its  influence. 

2.  School  Fees. 

/    Fees  snpply  a  proportion  of  the  total  income  of  the  schools  3Pwporti<«  <^ 
Varying  from  about  a  quarter  to  as  much  as  three-fifths.    Minute  plied  by  ' 
information  respecting  the  fees  in  schools  in  receipt  of  annual 
grants  has  been  collected  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  is 
contained  m  a  table  in  the  Statistical  part  of  our  Report     The 
paj^mentB  vary  in  the  flchooV>  of  different  denominations. 
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Part  I. 
Chap.  i. 


Rairiog  the 
rate  ot  fees. 


Mr.  Watkins' 
evidence. 


Ur.  Scott's 
tridence. 


The  following  table  gives  the  results  in  an  abridged  form : — 

Centesimal  Proportions  of  the  Total  Number  of  Children 
of  eiich  of  the  under-mentioned  Classes  of  Religious  Schools 
[Kiying  certain  utated  Fees. 


Dcnominatioa  or  Class  of 
School. 

Id.  and 

less  than 

2d. 

2d.  and 

less  than 

3rf. 

Sd.  and 

less  than 

4d. 

4d. 

Over 
4d. 

Roman  Catholic      - 
Church     of     Eng- 
land. 
Protestant  Dissent- 
ers   and    British 
schools. 

65-93 
37-3 

17-57 

25-72 
45-25 

39-96 

4-92 
11-51 

22-23 

2-71 
4-15 

15-79 

•72 
1-79 

4-45 

Total    • 

34-6 

43-19 

13-41 

6-5 

2-3 

Whether  the  i-ate  of  fees  denoted  by  this  table  could  be  raised 
is  a  question  on  which  our  inquiries  have  not  enabled  us  to 
express  any  general  and  decided  opinion.  The  rates  differ  widely, 
not  only  in  the  schools  of  different  denominations,  but  in 
different  districts.  In  Church  of  England  schools  in  Yorkshire 
only  16  19  and  in  Lancashire  and  the  Isle  of  Man  only  22-95 
per  cent,  of  the  children  pay  so  little  as  Id  a  week,  whilst  in 
Buckingham,  Cambridgeshire,  and  three  adjoining  counties  the 
proportion  is  60-95,  and  in  the  Western  counties  6653  per  cent 

Mr.  Watkins,  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Yorkshire,  stated 
that  throughout  his  district  the  fees  were  usually  a  little  over  2d. 
a  week,  that  the  experiment  of  increasing  that  amount  had  been 
hardly  ever  tried;  and  though  he  would  not  give  a  positive 
opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  raising  the  fees,  the  general  ten- 
dency of  his  evidence  seemed  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  prospect 
of  the  success  of  such  a  measure.*  Mr.  Scott,  the  principal  of  the 
Wesleyan  Training  School,  said  that  "  except  in  rural  and  infant 
"  Wesleyan  schools,"  Sd.  a  week  was  usually  charged:  he  thought 
that  4id.  would  be  *'  a  very  great  strain  "  upon  the  poonf  Mr. 
XJnwin,  speaking  of  the  schools  connected  with  the  Congregational 
Board,  which  reject  State  aid  on  principle,  said  that  though 
the  suburb  in  which  the  model  schools  connected  with  the  Board 
are  situated  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  London,  the  pareoits  paid 
about  12«.  a  year,  which  for  a  school  year  of  44  weeks  would  be 
more  than  Sd.  a  week.J 

*  Eridence,  11S2  to  1132  ;  1145  to  1147.   f  Evidence,  2052  to  2055;  8067  to  2059. 
}  Evidence^  2242, 2243, 2244. 
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As  the  whole  expeiiBe  of  the   education   of  each   child   is      PabtL 
about  li.  lOs.  a  year,  including  the  share  of  gi-ants  for  teachers      Chap,  i, 

and  central  and  office   expenses,  and  as  the  attendance  of  the         

children  lasts  at  the  utmost  for  only  44  weeks  in  the  year,  no  Fall  price  of 
parent  can  be  said  to  pay  fully  for  the  education  of  his  child,  unless  pUed  wsd.% 
he  pays  at  least  8d.  a  week.     The  difference  between  what  he  ^*^* 
actually  pays  and  Sd.  a  week  is  in  the  nature  of  a  charitable 
donation.     There  is  therefore  reason  for  raising  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment  as  nearly  to  8d    a  week  as  the  ability  of  the  parents 
will  permit. 

The    question    whether    such   a  course  is  possible    in  any  Ability  to  p^y 
particular  case  will  of  course  depend  upon  a  variety  of  local  J^JSi  ^oe»> 
circumstances.      The    ability  of   a    poor    agricultural    district  tion  not  Taloed. 
can  be  no  guide  as  to  that  of  a  rich   manufacturing  town ; 
but  the  evidence  seems  to  prove  that  an  increase  in  these  pay- 
ments is  practicable  in  many  cases,  and  that  it  is  not  so  unwel- 
come to  the  parents  as  might  be  expected.     Almost  all  the  evi-  ] 
dence  goes  to  show  that  though  the  offer  of  gratuitous  education  '^ 
might  be  accepted  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the  parents  (and  in 
fact  in  ragged  schools  it  is  necessary  to  take  precautions  against 
their  being  used  by  persons  for  whose  benefit  they  were  not 
intended),  it  would  in  general  be  otherwise.     The  sentiment  of 
independence  is  strong,  and  it  is  wounded  by  the  offer  of  an  ab- 
solutely gratuitous  education. 

The   feelings,  which   tend  to   make    the   offer  of  gratuitous  Parents  not 
instruction  unpopular,  tend  also  to  incline  the  parents  to  pay  as  *"^",K|5S*|£y 
large  a  share  as  they  can  reasonably  afford  of  the  expense  of  the  can. 
education  of  their  children.     Several  instances  are  given,  both 
by  the  inspectors  and  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  in  which 
the  parents  willingly  concurred  in   an  increase  of  the  school 
pence.     "  So  far,"  says  Mr.  Norris,*  "  from  high  fees  emptying  a 
*'  school,  I  have  found  that  of  the"  schools  in  my  district  (Chester, 
"  Stafford,  and  Shi-opshire)  the  most  expensive  are  the  most 
*'  popular ;-'  and  instances  are  given,  both  by  Mr.  Norris  and  by 
Mr.  Cumin,  in  which  the  raising  of  the  fees  was  decidedly  popidar 
with  the  parents,!  and  was  followed  by  an  increased  attendance 
of  children.     This,,  of  course,  cannot  go  beyond  a  certain  point, 
which  must  be  ascertained  by  experience  in  each  district.     If  the 
fees  are  too  high  the  poor  will  be  driven  from  the  school,  and  it 


*  Min.  1S51-52,  p.  7S9. 

t  Mr.  Korrift*8  Beport,  Min.  1S53-54,  toL  XL,  pp.  585-26;  Beport,  p.  74. 
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PartL 
Chap.  I.     I 

Iligh  fees  not 
popular  in 
thenmelTes. 


Graduated  feei. 


PaymentB 
fhonld  be  in 
adyaDce  and 
for  longer 
periods. 


Special  ar. 
rangements. 


will  be  frequented  by  children  of  a  higher  class,  for  whom  the 
Government  grant  is  not  intended. 

Some  of  our  witnesses  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  broadly 
that  high  fees  are  more  popular  with  the  parents  than  low 
ones.  This  appears  extremely  improbable.  The  truth  pro- 
bably is  that  the  parents,  or  at  least  the  large  majority  of  them, 
mistrust  the  value  of  a  purely  gratuitous  education ;  that  they 
prefer  paying  a  comparatively  high  fee  to  an  efficient  school  to. 
paying  a  low  fee  to  an  inefficient  one  ;  and  that  they  believe  a 
high  fee  to  imply  peculiar  efficiency  or  at  least  peculiar  attention. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  school  which  combined  high  fees 
with  a  reputation  for  inefficiency  would  soon  lose  its  pupils. 

An  arrangement  is  occasionally  made  with  respect  to  school 
pence,  which  deserves  notice.  The  payments  are  graduated 
according  to  the  position  in  life  of  the  parents,  fai*mers  and  shop- 
keepers being  charged  more  than  mechanics  and  labourers.  This 
plan  is  favourably  spoken  of  $,  by  several  informants.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  affording  an  additional  security  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  school,  as  the  richer  class  of  parents  would  never  continue  to 
pay  the  higher  scale  of  fees  unless  they  represented  an  adequate 
advantage. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  mode  of  payment,  Mr.  Fraser  s  report 
contains  an  observation  of  considerable  impoi*tance.    He  says,f — 

It  would  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  system  of  Bchool  fees  if 
the  payments  were  made  monthly ;  or,  still  greater,  if  quarterly,  instead 
of  weekly.  The  weekly  payment  has  this  difficulty  about  it.  If  a 
child  is  unavoidably  kept  from  school,  perhaps  only  for  a  single  day, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  the  whole  week  is  often  lost,  because  the 
parent  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  pay  the  fee,  on  which,  of  course, 
from  its  iBunount,  no  discount  can  be  given,  for  four  days'  schooling  ;  so 
that  if  a  child  is  absent  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  it  is  ten  to  one  if  the 
master  sees  his  face  sigain  till  the  following  Monday. 

This  difficulty,  which  is  not  felt  in  the  free  schools,  would  be  cer- 
tainly obviated  if  the  payments  were  for  longer  periods,  t «t  advance  ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  a  considerable  reduction  might  be  made  in 
consideration  of  possible  'contingencies  ;  e,g,  a  shilling,  or  even  ten- 
pence,  a  quarter,  instead  of  a  penny  a  week,  or  one  shilling  and  nine- 
pence  a  quarter,  instead  of  twopence  a  week ;  and  the  school  income 
still  be  a  large  gainer  by  the  change.  Having  had  eight  years'  ex- 
perience of  the  system  in  my  own  parochial  school,  I  ventured  to 
advocate  its  adoption  whenever  I  had  the  opportunity. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  managers  do  not  in  general  appear 
to  be  so  strict  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  fees,  as  to  be  un- 
willing to  make  exceptions  to  meet  particular  case&  In  reference 


*  Mr.  MitcheU's  Report,  Min.  18.54-55,  p.  471. 


t  Report,  p.  68*^' 
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to  schools  which  are  almost  entirely  supported  by  school  pence,  or      P^t  L 

by  the  subscriptions  of  the  parents,  and  which  are  thus  much  in      Chap.  i. 

the  nature  of  proprietary  schools  for  the  lower  classes,  Mr.  Lingen 

says,*  **  I  think  that  you  would  almost  invariably  find  that  no 

''  person  would  be  turned  away  from  such  a  school  if  he  wished 

''  to  enter  on  payment  of  a  lower  fee.     If  you  were  to  put  it 

"  before  the  managers,  A.R  can  pay  2(1  a  week,  but  cannot  pay 

**  4td,  a  weeky-and  wishes  to  come  to  this  school,  I  do  not  think 

''  that  you  would  ever  find  that  they  would  turn  that  child 

'^  away.''    It  is  also  a  common  practice  to  charge  a  reduced  fee 

for  the  attendance  of  more  children  than  one  belonging  to  the 

same  £etmi]y. 

Fcivate  schools  are  supported  exclusively  by  the  payments,  of  Faef  in  prirate 
scholars.  The  fees  charged  in  them  often  vary  according  to  the 
subjects  taught,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible,  without  veiy 
minute  statistics^  to  show  the  average  payments.  Light  is 
thrown  upon  the  subject  by  two  tables  in  the  statistical  part  of 
our  Report,  constructed  from  the  returns  collected  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  and  showing  the  number  and  centesimal 
proportion  of  scholars  attending  schools  in  which  the  highest  foe 
stands  at  various  rates,  from  \d.  to  l^.,  and  the  number  and 
centesimal  proportion  of  schools  in  which  they  are  charged. 

It  appears  that  in  68*95  per  cent  of  the  schools,  containing 
66*77  of  the  scholars,  the  highest  charge  is  from  2d,  to  6(2.,  that 
in  16'57  per  cent,  of  the  schools,  containing  17 '73  of  the  scholars 
the  highest  fee  ranges  from  7c2.  to  Is.  \  and  that  in  13 '82  percent, 
of  the  schools,  containing  14  *  72  of  the  scholars,  the  highest  charge 
is  upwards  of  Is.  a  week. 

3.  SUBSCBIPTIONS. 

Subscriptions  are  the  next  source  of  income  ;  their  payment  Proportion 
18  the  condition  upon  which  the  existence  of  the  Qovemment  ^beeriii^ons. 
grants  and  school  pence  depends.  The  proportion  which  they 
bear  to  otiier  sources  of  income  has  been  already  shown  to  vary 
from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  income  of  the  school 
!rhe  principal  point  of  interest  connected  with  them  is  the 
question  as  to  the  source  from  which  they  are  derived. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  different  parts  of  the  Subwrlptioiif 
country.    Subscriptions  stand  upon  a  different  footing  in  manu-  ^yed ; 
fiicturing  districts,  in  large  towns,  and  in  agricultural  districta 


*  Eridaieef  p.  10. 
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tribnte  largely. 


In  manufacturing  districts,  and  especially  in  those  parts  of 
the  country   in   which  manufactures   are  carried  on  in  large 

establishments,  the  employei*s  of  labour  exercise  a  supervision 

In  manufactor-  Over  the  education  of  the  workpeople  in  their  employ  which  is 
«n  lo^rn'of  "^'"^ow'^  elsewhere.  Not  only  do  they  contribute  themselves  a 
labour  con-  very  large  proportion  towards  the  annual  support  of  schools,  but 
they  not  unfrequently  compel  the  persons  in  their  employment  to 
contribute  also,  by  means  of  weekly  stoppages  from  their  wages. 
Mr.  Foster's  experience  in  Durham  and  Cumberland  supplied 
several  instances  of  this  practice,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  met  with  it  also 
in  the  ironworks  in  South  Wales.  "  In  South  Wales,"  says  Mr. 
Jenkins,*  "  a  charge  on  the  earnings  of  the  workman,  in  the  form 
"  of  a  poundage,  or  a  deduction  of  a  sum  amounting  from  a 
"  penny  to  three  halfpence  per  head,  from  their  weekly  wages," 
is  made  for  the  support  of  schools  connected  with  collieries  and 
ironworks,  and  is  levied  on  all  alike,  even  young  and  unmarried 
men  and  boys.  Mr.  Foster  consti-ucted  a  table  with  respect 
to  49  schools  in  his  district  (Durham  and  Auckland),  showing 
the  proportions  in  which  various  persons  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  schools.  The  result  shows  the  deep  interest  which, 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  large  employers  of  labour  take  in  the 
education  of  the  persons  in  their  employ. 


In  the  Rnral 

and  Lead  Mining 

Districts. 


Landowners   - 

Occupiers 

Owners  or  lessees  of  mines 

Householders 

Ministers  of  religion  - 


67  •  4  per  cent. 

0-7       „ 

4-8       „ 

9-7        „ 
17-4       „ 


Bradford  aod 
Bochdale. 


In  Bradford  and  Rochdale,  and  generally  in  towns  to  which 
the  half-time  system  applies,  the  effect  of  legislation  has  been,  in 
many  instances,  tO  force  the  manufacturers  to  provide  schools 
in  connexion  with  their  factories,  and  in  other  cases  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  do  so,  unless 
a  school  which  could  receive  the  half-time  children  connected 
with  their  factories  could  be  established  by  other  means,  has 
induced  them  to  contribute  liberally  to  the  establishment  of  such 
schoolaf 


*IUport,p.  521. 


t  Mr.  Winder,  Report,  p.  211,212. 
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In  rami  districts  a  state  of  things  exists  less  favourable  to      '^^'^  ^ 
education.     In  the  first  place,  the  schools  are  relatively  far  more      Chap.  i. 
expensive  than  in  the  towns,  because   they  are  smaller;    the 
school  fees  are  lower,  seldom  exceeding  Id.  a  week,  and  thus  In  rural  dfa- 
private  subscriptions  are  more  importani      In  the  second  place,  owners  conui* 
the  landowners  do  not  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  schools  ^^^  ^^  ^*^* 
so  liberally  as  the  wealthy  classes  in  mining  districts  or  large 
towns,   so    that   the  burden    of  supporting  the   schools    Mis 
principally  on  the  parochial  clergy,  who  are  very  ill   able  to 
support  it.     This  is  set  in  a  strong  light  by  a  letter  published 
in  the   appendix  to  Mr.  Eraser's  report,  firom  which  it  results 
that  4,518Z.  contributed  by  voluntary  subscription  towards  the 
support  of  168  schools  was  derived  from  the  following  sources : — 

£         £   8.  d. 


169  clergymen  contributed  1,782  or  10  10 


399  landowners 
217  occupiers 
102  householders 
141  other  persons 
The  rental  of  the  399 


0  each. 
0      ,. 


2,127  .,6     6 
200  „     0  18     6      „ 
181  „     1  15     6      „ 
228 
landowners  is  estimated  at  650,000{. 
a  year.     Mr.  Hedley  gives  the  following  table,   as  to  certain 
schools  in  regard  to  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  same  inquiiy.  • 

Annual  Subscriptions  paid  by  Landowners,  Occupiers,  and 

Clergy. 


Mr.  Fnaer's 
Report. 


Mr.  Hedley's 
Report. 


Schod. 

From  Owners. 

From  Clergy. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

12  and  house. 

— 

10 

a 

— 

10* 

10 

3 

— 

11 

25 

4 

— 

4 

15 

5 

47 

— - 



6 

— 

— 

loot 

7 

— 

— 

30 

8 

5 

3 

5 

9 

2 

) 

40 

10 

20 

_ 

10 

11 



— 

40 

12 

30 

««_ 

— ^ 

13 

60 

— 

— ^ 

14 

— 

— 

70 

15 

— 

3 

50 

16 

— . 

— 

16 

17 

— 

— 

25 

18 

24 

7 

25 

*  By  a  yolontary  penny  rate. 


t  For  two  QBited  parkhes. 
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Pabt  L  The  heaviness  of  the  bmdftn  home  by  the  clergy  is  imperfectly 

Chqi.  1.  indicated  even  by  sudi  %ares  as  these.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  detgyman  considers  himself  responsible  for  whatever  is 
u^^d!^s.  ^^^^5^*3*^  ^  make  the  accounts  of  the  school  balance,  and  thus 
he  places  himself  towards  the  school  in  the  position  of  a  banker 
who  allows  a  customer  habitually  to  overdraw  his  account.  He 
is  the  man  who  most  feels  the  mischief  arising  from  want  of 
education.  Between  him  and  the  ignorant  part  of  his  adult 
parishioners  there  is  a  chasm.  They  wiU  not  come  near  him,  and 
do  not  understand  him  if  he  forces  himself  upon  them.  He  feels 
that  the  only  means  of  improvement  is  the  education  of  the 
young  ;  and  he  knows  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  neeessary 
:  expense  can  be  extracted  from  the  parents.  He  begs  from  his 
neighbours,  he  begs  from  the  landowners ;  if  he  &ils  to  persuade 
them  to  take  their  fair  share  of  the  burden,  he  begs  frx)m  his 
friends,  and  even  from  strangers ;  and  at  last  submits  most 
meritoriously,  and  most  generously,  to  bear  not  only  his  own 
proportion  of  the  expense,  but  also  that  which  ought  to  be  borne 
by  others.  It  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  by  the  school  inspec- 
tors,* and  i%  i^  our  duty  to  state  that  as  a  class  the  landowners, 
especially  those  who  are  non-president  (though  there  are  many 
,  honourable  exceptions),  do  not  do  their  duty  in  the  support  of 
popular  educ»ation,  and  th^^t  they  allow  others,  who  are  far  less 
able  to  afford  it,  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  neglect. 
In  Dissenting  These  observations  apply  chiefly  to  schools  connected  with  the 
Bchoob  mime-  OhuTch  of  England,  to  which  denomination  almost  aU  the  schools 
'^SLri^  in  j-ural  districts  belong.  In  British  schools,  and  schools  con- 
nected with  Protestant  Dissenting  denominations,  which  are 
generally  situated  in  towns,  the  number  of  subscribers  is  much 
larger,  and  the  amount  of  each  subscription  is  smaller.  In  some 
cases  these  subscriptions  are  given  by  the  parents  of  the  scholars, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  school  becomes,  to  use  the  expression 
adopted  by  Mr.  Lingen,  a  sort  of  "  proprietary  school  "*  for  those 
who  attend  it. 

Endowments  are  considered  in  a  separate  part  of  this  Report^ 
and  the  occasional  sources  of  income  call  for  no  r^nark. 

4.  The  Numbeb  of  Schools  >nd  Sghoulbs. 

Oljectofdie        The  object  of  this  examination  is  to  show  what  may  be 
section.  ^ 

described  as  the  gross  amount  of  popular  education.    This  gross 

*  Hbu  1848-50,  ToL  ii.  p.  193;  ih.  1&5|  Mia.  1850-51,  toI  ii.,  p.  931;  Min. 
1852-5%  p.  296 1  Mill.  1855-5i5,  p.  305. 
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amount  is  subject  to  large  qDalificatioQS  and  deductions  which      Pabt  L 
will  be  pointed  out  in  the  following  chapters,  when  we  come      Cbxp.  i. 

to  consider  the  vegularity  of  attendimce  and  the  quality  of  the        

education  given. 

The  first  point  is  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of  scholars 
whose  names  are  on  the  books  of  the  different  elementary  schools 
in  England  and  Wales.  This  number  is  of  course  far  larger  than 
the  number  of  scholars  in  regular  or  even  in  average  attendance. 
The  relation  between  these  numbers  will  be  shown  in  a  future 
chapter. 

The  mode  in  which  the  results  given  below  have  been  reached  is  Number  of 
asfollows: — ^We  obtained  through  the  different  central  societies  and  J^  o?Mhooi» 
public  departments  already  enumerated  statistics  of  almost  all  the  ^  England  and 
public  schools  in  England  and  Wales.  We  ascertained  through  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  the  proportion  which  in  their  districts, 
comprising  about  one- eighth  of  the  population  of  the  country, 
was  borne  by  the  scholars  in  private,  to  the  scholars  in  public 
schools,  and  assuming  this  proportion  to  hold  good  for  the  country 
at  laige,  we  made  the  necessary  addition  to  the  number  ascer- 
tained to  belong  to  the  public  schools.  The  result  at  which  we 
arrived  was  that  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1858,  being  the  time 
at  which  this  part  of  our  inquiry  was  made,  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales,  58,975  we^-day  schools,  containing  2,535,462 
scholars.  Of  the  schools,^  24,563,  containing  1,675,158  scholars, 
were  public,  and  34,41 2,t  containing  860,304  scholars,  were 
private.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in  each  public  week-day 
school  was  68*2,  the  average  number  in  each  private  week-day 
school  24^82.  Of  the  scholars  in  public  week-day  schools, 
911,152  were  males,  and  764,006  females.  In  private  schools 
there  were  389,607  males  and  470,697  females. 

Of  the  2,536,462  diildren  on  the  books  of  week-day  schools, 
35,000  were  in  collegiate  and  superior  endowed  schools,' and 
286,768  in  private  sdiools  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
making  together  321,768  children  receiving  a  superior  educa- 
tion. 

'     Thus  the  number  of  children  of  the  poorer  classes  under  edu- 
cation is  2,213,694. 


*  By*  lehool  *'  ii  kefe  meant  a  aeperatt  dqwrtment,  under  a  separate  principal 
teacher.  Thus  an  estabfialunent  containing  a  boys',  girls*,  and  inftnts*  school,  would 
be  regarded  not  as  one,  but  as  three  schools. 

-f  It  may  be  remarked  by  way  of  comparison  that  the  numher  of  priTate  schools  as 
aioertained  bjr  thA  ceuRU^  was  30,524. 
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The  public  schools  may  be  divided  into  four  classes : — 


lot 
■ehoolsand 
compotition  < 
eaehcIaM. 


School. 


Scholar*. 


22,647      1,549,312 


357 


999 


43,098 


47,748 


360*         35,000 


I.  Schools   supported    by    religious) 

denominations  -  -J 

II.  Schools  not  specially  connected) 

witli  religious  denominations  •  i 

III.  Schools  entirely  or  almost  entirely  V 

supported  by  taxation  -  ^ 

IV.  Collegiate  and  superior  or  richer  ) 

endowed  schools  -  -  i ,^___ 

24,563    1,675,158 

The  subdivisions  of  which  each  of  these  classes  is  composed, 
and  the  average  size  of  the  schools  which  each  subdivision  con- 
tains, appear  from  the  following  table. 

These  statistics  relating  to  the  various  classes  of  public  week- 
day schools,  and  also  those  respecting  evening  and  Sunday  schools, 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  counties  in  the  statistics  printed 
with  our  repoi-t. 


Number  of  Week-day  Schools  and  of 
Scholar*. 

Number 

Deaeription  of  School 

Wce1c-d<or 
8cho^ 

Dep^ 
mmto. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total 

of 
Scholars 

in  a 
School 

Class  I. 
Church  of  England 
British  Schools    > 
Boman  Catholics  • 
Wesleyan  (old  connexion) 
Congregational    - 
Baptist    ... 
Unitarian 

Calvinistic  Methodist  (a)t 
Jews       .            .            - 
Society  of  Friends  (o)     - 
Presbyterian   Church,   in 

England  (/r). 
Primitive  Methodists  (a) 
Presbyterians,  undefined  (o^ 
Methodists,  new  oonnex"  (a) 
United  Methodist  F.  Ch.(a) 

19,549 

1,131 

743 

445 

388 

144 

54 

44 

20 

33 

28 

26 
17 
14 
11 

624,104 

89,843 

41,678 

35,887 

18,143 

5,102 

2,105 

1,7£9 

1,908 

1,674 

1,675 

643 
1,528 
1,096 

656 

562,982 

61,162 

44,188 

23,986 

15,020 

4,286 

1,983 

1,170 

1,296 

1,352 

1,048 

699 

1,064 

755 

520 

1,187,086 

151,005 

85,866 

59,873 

33,163 

9,388 

4,088 

2,929 

3,204 

3,026 

2,723 

1,342 
2,592 
1,851 
1,176 

60-7 

113-5 

115-5 

134'5 

85-4 

65-2 

75-7 

66*5 

160-2 

91-7 

97-2 

51*6 
152-4 
132-2 
107* 

Total        .        . 

22,647 

827,801 

721,511 

1,54.9,312 

— 

(a)  These  returns  are  taken  from  the  Cennis  of  1851. 


*  These  roond  numbers  have  been  taken  from  the  Census  of  Education  of  1851. 

t  Circulars  and  forms  in  the  Welsh  language  wen  issued  from  the  office  of  the 
Education  Commission  to  Calyinistic  schools,  but  the  returns  were  so  imperfect  that 
it  haa  been  thought  adTisable  to  adopt  the  numbers  of  the  cenaua  returns. 
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Kumber  of  Week-day  SchooU  and  of 
Scbolan. 

ATerage 
Number 

Description  of  School— <?on/. 

Week- 
day 

School*, 
i.e., 

Deput- 

menta. 

1 
Male.    1  Female. 

Total. 

of 
Scholars 

in  a 
School. 

Class  IL 

Ragged  Schools  - 
Orphan  and  Fhilaathropic 
Bii-kbeck  Schools 
Factory  Schools  (a) 

192 
40 
10 

115 

10,308 
2,116 
1,088 
9,000 

10,601 

1,646 

339 

8,000 

20,909 
3,762 
1,427 

17,000 

108-9 

94-5 

142-7 

147-8 

Total 

357 

22,512 

20,586 

43,098 

— , 

€lass  111. 

Workhouse 
Beformatory 
Naval  (b) 
MiHtary  (c) 

869 
47 
13 
70 

18,313 
2,198 
1,476 
6,852 

• 

16,990 

485 

15 

1,419 

35,303 
2,683 
1,491 
8,271 

40-6 

570 

114-6 

1181 

Total        -       *?• 

999 

28,839 

18,909 

47,748 

— 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  or 
richer  Endowed  Schools 
(a). 

560 

32,000 

3,000 

36,000 

62-5 

PabtL 
Cbap.  1. 


(a)  These  retnms  are  taken  from  the  Census  of  1851. 
(6)  Not  including  ships'  schools, 
(r)  Not  inclading  regimental  schools. 


The  schools  are  either  for  boys,  for  girls,  for  boys  and  girls,  Proportion  of 
or  for  infants.     Some  notion  of   the   proportion    which  they  and  mixed ' 
bear  to  each  other  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  of  1,895  "chools, 
schools  in  the  districts  of  the   Assistant    Commissioners,   927 
or  48*9  per  cent,  were  mixed,  421  or  22*2  per  cent,  were  boys', 
342  or  IS'l  per  cent,  girls',  and  206  or  10*8  per  cent,  infants' 
Bchcols. 

The  evening  schools,  like  the  day  schools,  are  connected  for  Statistics  of 
the  most  part  with  religions  denominations.     Their  distribution  schools. 
and  the  number  of  tbeir  scholars  is  shown  by  the  following 
table :— 
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Number  of  Evening  Schools  and  of  Scholars. 

Description  of  School. 

Schools, 

t.c., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Scholars. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Church  of  England     - 

Congregational 

British  Schools 

Roman  Catholic 

Baptist           .            -            - 

Unitarian       "            ".            ' 

Weslejan  (old  connexion) 

Jews               .            -             - 

Non-Sectarian 

Ragged  Schools 

1,547* 

125 

108 

96 

73 

37 

21 

6 

9 

14 

39,928 

3,748 

2,842 

3,292 

1,854 

950 

687 

123 

654 

493 

14,229 

2,596 

1,408 

5,121 

1,098 

760 

463 

182 

324 

214 

54,157 

6,344 

4,250 

8,413 

2,952 

1,710 

1,150 

305 

978 

707 

Total 

2,036 

54,571 

26,395 

80,966 

•  This  number  of  Church  of  Bngtand  Evening  Schoolt  is  estimated.  The  number  of  evening 
scholars  in  England  and  Wales  was  absolutely  ascertained  by  the  National  Society;  but  the 
number  of  departments  or  schools  vas  not  ascertained;  in  order,  however,  to  tod  it  >with 
proximate  accuracy,  the  proportion  of  evening  scholars  to  each  evening  school  existmg  m  the 
ten  specimen  districts  has  been  applied  to  the  ascertained  number,  6^157. 

Sunday  schools.     The  following  table  gives  similar  information  with  respect  to 
Sunday  Schools : — 


Number  orSun.'ay  Schools  and  of  Scholars. 

Schools, 

t.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Scholars. 

Description  of  School. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Class  I. 
Church  of  England   - 
Wesleyan  (old  connexion) 
Congregational 
Primitive  Methodist 
Baptist          -            .            - 
Calvinistic  Methodists* 
Methodist  (new  connexion)   - 
UnitedMethodistFree  Churches 
Homan  Catholics 
Unitarians    -             -             - 
Non-Denominational 
Jews  (Sabbath) 

22,236 

4,311 

1,935 

1,493 

1,420 

962 

336 

402 

263 

133 

23 

2 

540,303 

224,6ia 

128,081 

68,273 

77,153 

60,025 

24,943 

30,540 

15,768 

6,940 

1,537 

18 

552,519 

229,183 

139,145 

68,656 

82,349 

52,715 

26,574 

32,069 

19,690 

■    6,202 

1,125 

70 

1,092,822 

453,702 

267,226 

136,929 

159,502 

112,740 

51,517 

62,609 

35,458 

13^142 

2,662 

88 

Total 

33,516 

1,178,100 

1,210,297 

2,388,397 

Class  II. 
Ragged  Schools  (Sunday  and  "1 
Sunday  evening)               -j 

356 

11,625 

11,532 

23,157 

Total 

33,872 

1,189,725 

1,221,829 

2,411,554 

*  The  numbers  of  the  Calvinistio  Methodist  schools  and  scholars  have  been  taken  from  the 
Census  Betums  of  185 L.  Circulars  and  forms  in  the  Welsh  language  were  issued  ttom  the 
Office  of  the  Education  Commission;  but  the  Betums  were  so  imperfect  that  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  adopt  the  numbers  of  the  Census  Returns. 
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Of  the  children  thus  enumerated,  917,255  were  in  1860  on      Pabt  I. 
the  books  of  schools  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  from  the  Com-      Chap,  i., 

mittee  of  CouncU.     The  total  number  of  children  in  schools  of         

the  first  and  second  of  the  four  classes  mentioned  in  page  80,  Proportion  of 
was,  when  our  returns  were  made,   1,592,410.     If  this  number  by  Privy  Coun- 
remains  unaltered  there  are  675,155  scholars  in  public  schools  of  cil.«™°^  *<> 
the  class  for  which  the  grants  were  intended,  but  which  derive  tually  at  schoo. 
no  annual  advantage  from  them.  ^^^^^Zi^^ 

In  the  private  schools  there  were  860,304  pupils.  In  the 
specimen  districts  it  appeared  from  the  returns  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  scholars  in  private  schools  belonged  to  the  upper 
and  middle  classes.  If  this  proportion  is  applied  to  the 
whole  country  it  would  loUow  that  573,536  of  the  children  in 
private  schools  are  of  the  class  for  which  the  annual  grants 
are  intended  and  derive  no  benefit  from  them*  These,  added 
to  the  scholars  in  unassisted  public  schools,  make  a  total  of 
1,248,691  children  to  whose  education  the  annual  grant  does 
not  contribute. 

In  round  numbers,  the  annual  grants  in  1860  promoted  the  edu- 
cation of  about  920,000  children,  whilst  they  leave  unaffected  the 
education  of  1,250,000  others  of  the  same  class.  The  number 
of  children  unassisted  is  somewhat  larger  than  this,  as  it  has  no 
doubt  increased  since  our  statistics  were  collected.    These  figures,  Annual  grapt 

however,  do  not  show  the  full  extent  to  which  the  annual  grants  ^^T^^  ^^^ 
'  ^  ^  o  nold  more 

promote  education,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  schools  children  than 
assisted  by  the  Privy  Council  grants  could  accommodate  many  *  *^  ^' 
more  children  than  they  actually  contain.  In  the  schools  visited 
on  account  of  annual  grants  in  England  and  Wales  in  1859,  the 
number  of  scholars  on  the  books  was  789,186.  The  schools  con- 
tained accommodation  for  970^353  children,  at  eight  square  feet 
per  child.* 

We  have    no    exact  information  as  to  the  extent  of   the  ^        ,  ... 

General  statiii- 

accommodation  for  scholars  in  schools  not  in  the  receipt  ofticalreaaltsof 
annual  grants  from  the  Committee  of  CouncU.  If  the  same  P'®*^"^  sywcm. 
proportion  holds  for  these  schools  as  for  those  referred  to 
in  the  table  given  in  the  minutes  for  1859-60,  they  might 
contain  1,127,821  children.  In  drawing  practical  conclusions 
from  this  fact,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  unascertained 
deduction  must  be  made  on  account  of  the  unequal  local  distri- 
bution of  the  schools.  The  surplus  accommodation  is  not  always 
provided  in  the  places  where  the  population  requires  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  precautions  are  taken  by  the  Committee  of  Council 

•  Mia,  W^-so,  p.  3. 
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Number  of 
children  who 
ought  to  be  in 
school  at  the 
&ame  time, 
assuming 
all  to  receive 
the  average 
amount  of 
education. 

How  fer  pos- 
sible to  ascer- 
tain average 
length  of 
attendance. 


Number  that 
should  be  on 
the  books. 


Number  actu- 
ally on  the 
books. 
Children 
educated  at 
home,  or  left 
without  educa- 
tion from  sick- 
ness or  neglect. 


against  the  erection  of  larger  schools  than  are  required.  Taking 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  appears  probable  that 
a  considerably  larger  number  of  cliildren  might  be  educated  in 
the  annual  grant  schools  than  is  the  case  at  present,  though  of 
course  at  some  increase  of  expense. 

The  foregoing  calculation  is  based  upon  the  number  of  children 
ascertained  to  be  at  school  at  a  given  time.  Its  accuracy  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  considerations,  which  give  nearly  the 
same  result,  though  they  set  out  from  an  independent  base  and 
establish  separate  conclusions. 

The  only  way  of  discovering  with  complete  accuracy  how 
long  the  names  of  children  are  usually  retained  on  the  books  of 
schools  would  be  to  examine  the  careers  of  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual children  sufiiciently  large  to  furnish  an  average  applicable 
to  all  the  children  in  attendance  throughout  the  country.  The 
intricacy  of  such  an  inquiry,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
trustworthy  evidence  as  to  the  multitude  of  minute  points  which 
it  would  have  embraced,  put  it  out  of  the  question.  Such  evi- 
dence, however,  as  there  is,  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  bulk  of  the  children  who  attend  elementary  schools  have 
their  names  on  the  books  of  some  school  from  six  to  ten  years 
of  age,  though  a  considerable  number  go  before  six  and  many 
remain  as  late  as  twelve.  The  children  of  the  higher  classes 
probably  attend  longer.  We  may  therefore  assume,  in  order  to 
calculate  the  number  of  children  who  ought  to  be  at  school  at  a 
given  time,  that  the  average  period  of  attendance  for  children  of 
all  classes  does  not  exceed  six  yeai-s.  Assuming,  therefore,  six 
years  as  the  average  period  of  attendance,  the  names  of  one-half 
of  the  children  between  3  and  15,  or  2,655,767  ought  to  have 
been  on  the  books  of  some  school  at  the  time  -v^hen  our  sta- 
tistics were  exhibited,  in  order  that  all  might  then  have  been 
receiving  some  education. 

The  number  actually  on  the  books  of  all  schools  was  2,535,462. 
This  falls  short  of  the  number  required  by  120,305. 

Against  this  deficiency  we  have  to  set  off  cliildren  perma- 
nently incapacitated  by  bodily  or  mental  infiimities,  of  whose 
number  we  have  no  certain  estimate,  aid  children  educated 
at  home,  the  number  of  whom  must  be  small,  except  in  the 
wealthier  classes.  Most  of  the  children  who,  being  able  to 
attend,  do  not  belong  to  any  school,  appear  from  evidence  given 
in  subsequent  parts  of  the  report  to  be  the  children  of  out-door 
paupers  or  of  parents  viciously  inclined.  With  these  exceptions, 
almost  all  the  childi*en  in  the  country  capable  of  going  to  school 
receive  some  instruction. 
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If  the  average  period  of  attendance  is  shorter  than  six  years,      Pabt  I. 

the  difference  between  the  number  of  names  which  ought  to  be,       Chap.  i. 

and  the  number  which  are  on  the  books,  would  be   even  less        

than  it  actually  is.  ^  ^I^^f , 

•^  ^  penod  of  at- 

The    average   duration,    as    determined   exclasively   by  our  teodance 
statistics,    and    independently    of    the    general    evidence,    iSfi^Un^y^*' 
^1^"  =  5*7.     This  result  confirms  the  inference  drawn  from  smaller, 
the  general  evidence. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  general,  as  distinguished  General  evi- 
from  the  statistical,  evidence.     Wherever  the  Assistant  Commis-  attendance, 
sioners  went,  they  found  schools  of  some  sort,  and  failed  to 
discover  any  considerable  number  of  children  who  did  not  attend 
school  for  some  time,  at  some  period  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Fraser  estimates  that  of  the  children  of  the  school  age,  two-  Mr.  Fraser. 
thirds  are  at  schooL     Of  those  who  are  not  at  school,  two-thirds 
are  at  work,    and  the  remaining  third,  who  thus  form   about 
one-ninth  of  the  whole,  are  to  be  found  idling,  playing,  or  begging 
about  the  streets. 

Mr.  Hedley  says  :* — 

I  have 'had  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  Mr.  Hedley 
what  nomber  of  children  are  left  altogether  without  education,  but, 
from  the  answers  given  to  my  inquiries,  I  should  suppose  it  to  be 
between  5  and  10  per  cent.  These  are  almost  always  the  children  of 
dissipated  parents,  who  are  totally  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their 
families,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  reason  for  keeping  their  children 
from  school.     In  villages  these  cases  are  much  fewer  than  in  towns. 

Mr.  Cumin  enters  t  into  calculations  to  show  that  almost  Mr.  Comln. 
"  every  child  between  3  and  10  gets  a  certain  amount  of 
"  education."  *'  There  are,"  he  says,  "  I  believe,  very  few  cases 
*'  indeed  in  which  children  have  been  at  no  school  whatever. 
*'  To  one  clergyman  in  Bristol,  to  another  in  Plymouth,  and  to 
"  a  third  in  Stoke,  I  put  this  question,  'Do  you  know  any 
"  '  moderately  respectable  man,  making  12«.  a  week  and  upwards, 
*'  *  who  does  not  send  his  children  to  school  V  In  every  case  the 
"  answer  was  in  the  negative.  I  went  myself  with  the  Rev. 
*'  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Stoke,  in  order  to  see  if  I  could  find  an 
**  instance,  and,  though  we  made  diligent  inquiry,  we  were 
"  unsuccessful.  Again,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Procter  told  me  he  had 
*'  made  an  education  census  of  his  parish  some  time,  ago,  and 
*'  found  no  child  without  education." 

Dr.   Hodgson,     who   reports    unfavourably  of  the  state    of  Dr.  Hodgson, 
education  in  his  district  (which  was  in  the  South  of  London),  Mr!  Winder, 
say s,{  "  There  ai-e  very  few,  perhaps,  who  do  not  *  see  the  inside ' 

•  Beport^  p.  146.  t  Report,  p.  69.  $  Report,  p.  518. 
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Pabt  L  «  of  something  that  may  be  called  a  school,  especially  since  the 
Chap.  1.  ('  establishment  of  ragged  schools."  Mr.  Foster  says  *  "  There 
"  are  few  families  without  some  kind  of  school  within  easy 
"  reach."  And  Mr,  Winder  observes,!  "My  own  inquiries, 
"  which  were  rather  extensive,  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
"  amongst  the  respectable  working  men  in  the  towns,  this  abso- 
".  lute  neglect  is  almost  unknown,  and  that  so  much  of  it  as 
'^  there  may  be  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  lowest  of 
"  the  immigrant  Irish,  who  prefer  that  their  children  should  beg ; 
"  to  a  few  of  the  degraded  class,  brutalized  by  profligacy  and 
"  poverty,  and  to  the  more  ignorant  of  the  colliers  and  miners." 

At  Eochdale,  out  of  1825  scholars  at  evening  schools,  2*85  per 
cent,  had  never  been  at  a  day  school ;  and  at  Bradford,  6-34  per 
cent,  out  of  2,096,  but  Mr.  Winder  adds,  "  I  strongly  suspect  that 
*'  these  rates  would  be  too  high  for  the  general  population." 

Qaalifications  2^o  doubt  many  of  the  schools  are  exceedingly  bad,  and  the 
'  attendance  is  frequently  so  irregular  as  to  be  of  little  value, 
but  the  result  is  nevertheless  a  valuable  one,  as  it  points  out 
the  direction  which  future  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  popular 
'  education  ought  to  assume.  There  is  no  large  district  entirely 
destitute  of  schools  and  requiring  to  be  supplied  with  them  on 
a  large  scale,  nor  is  there  any  large  section  of  the  population 
sharply  marked  off  from  the  rest,  and  capable  of  being  separately 
dealt  with,  as  requiring  some  special  and  stringent  system  of 
treatment.  The  means  of  obtaining  education  are  diffused 
pretty  generally  and  pretty  equally  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population  recognizes  its 
importance  sufficiently  to  take  advantage  to  some  extent  of  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  to  their  children. 

Provision  of  This,  however,  applies  only   to  day-school   education.      The 

injSeqLte.  ^*^  *  provision  of  evening  schools  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  population.  There  are  only  2,036  of  them,  contain- 
ing 80,966  scholars,  and  the  instruction  given  in  them  is  almost 
entirely  elementary.  If  the  education  of  the  country  were  in 
a  good  state  they  would  be  nearly  universal,  and  would  serve 
to  compensate  the  scantiness  of  the  instruction  given  in  day 
schools,  by  giving  more  advanced  instruction  to  an  older  class 
of  scholars. 

Provifflon  of         The  deficiency  in  the  provision  of  infant  schools  is  also  important. 

inadequate.^  ^  Of  184j,064  scholars  on  the  books  of  public  week-day  schools  in 
the  ten  specimen  districts,  only  25,864,  or  14  per  cent.,  were  taught 
in  separate  infant  schools,  though  31  per  cent,  of  the  scholars,  or 

•  Report,  p.  347.  t  Report,  p.  181. 
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57,243,  were  between  three  and  seven  years  of  age.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  statistics  collected  by  the  Committee  of 
Council,  that  though  the  attendance  of  infants  at  school  is  far 
from  adequate,  it  is  improving.  The  per-centage  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age  receiving  instruction  was, — 


PaktL 
Chap.  1. 


In  1866 
In  1856 
In]  857 
In  1868 
In  1859 


7-57 
13-23 
14-47 
12-67 
1217 


The  proportion  of  the  population  between  three  and  five  being 
18*34  per  cent.*  This  table  shows  only  the  proportion  of  infants 
who  attend  school ;  it  does  not  show  the  proportion  of  children 
in  in&nt  schools,  properly  so' called. 

The  progress  made  by  popular  education  in  the  course  of  the  Piogi-ess  of 
last  ten  years  is  measured  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  {^^"Ij'j^"^^ 
scholars  to  the  population  was  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1851  years, 
to  be  1  in  8*36.     Our  returns,  collected  through  societies  con- 
nected with  education  and  by  other  means,  show  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  1858  the  proportion  was  1  in  7-7.     The 
returns  collected  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  show  that  in 
their  districts,  which  included  one-eighth  of  the  total  estimated 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  the  proportion  was  1  in  7*83. 
This  result  coincides  so  nearly  with  that  of  the  inquiry  con- 
ducted through  the  societies  as  to  supply  a  strong  confirmation 
of  its  accuracy. 

The  following  Table,  showing  the  proportion  of  scholara  to 
population  in  each  specimen  district  in  1851  and  1858,  shows 
the  comparative  progress  made  in  difl^erent  parts  of  the  country. 


Proportion  of 

Proportion  of 

Scholars  to 

Scholars  to 

Population  in 

Population  in 

1851. 

1858. 

Mr.  Hedley*8  (agricultural) 

lin    7-77 

1  in    7-39 

Mr.  Fraser's             do.                -         - 

1  in    9-46 

1  in    7-46 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  (metropolitan)- 

1  in    9-62 

lin    8-34 

Dr.  Hodgson's              do. 

1  in    8-27 

1  in    7-64 

Mr.  Winder  (manufacturing)    - 

lin  10-15 

1  in    9-46 

Mr.  Coode                do. 

lin  10-17 

lin    8-07 

Mr.  Foster  (mining) 

lin    7-96 

1  in    6-44 

Mr.  Jenkins     do.,      Welsh 

1  in  13-88 

1  in  10-58 

Mr.  Cumin  (maritime)      -        -        - 

1  in    8-23 

1  in    6-47 

Mr.  Hare         do.             .        -        - 

1  in    8-26 

lin    7-83 

Total    .        -        . 

lin    909 

lin    7-83 

'  Bep.  Min.  1859-60,  p.  zx. 
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Part  I.  The  presence  of  this  proportion  of  the  population  in  school 

Chap.  1.      implies  (as  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  calculations)  that  almost 

every  one  receives  some  amount  of  school  education  at  some 

period  or  other ;  but  it  also  implies  that  the  average  attendance 
is  fa^  shorter  than  it  ought  to  be ;  and  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  incompetency  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools 
in  the  country  to  give  really  useful  instruction,  or  to  have 
considerable  influence  in  forming  the  character  of  those  who 
attend  them. 
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PartL 

PART  L 


Cbap.  2. 


CHAPTER  IL 
Teachers  op  Schools  op  the  Independent  Poor. 

To  very  poor  children  the  school  is  a  substitute  for  a  home ;  Importance  of 
they  frequently  have  no  other  experience  of  domestic  comfort  J^hooi"f^  ^i^e 
and  decency,  and  the  teacher  and  those   who  take  an  active  poor- 
interest  in  the  school   are  the  only  persons  of  tolerably   cul- 
tivated   minds    with    whom    they  are   brought    into    anything 
approaching  to  an  intimate  relation.     The  influence  which  the 
personal  character  of  the  teacher  exercises  over  the  scholars  is 
accordingly  very  great.     '*  As  I  go  from  school  to  school,"  said 
Mr.  Moseley,*  **  I  perceive  in  each  a  distinctive  character,  which 
*'  is  that  of  the  master ;  I  look  at  the  school  and  at  the  man,  and 
''  there  is  no  mistaking  the  resemblance.     His  idiosyncrasy  has 
*'  passed  upon  it ;  I  seem  to  see  him  reflected  in  the  children  as 
**  in  so  many  fragments  of  a  broken  mirror." 

The  teachers  of  the  schools  of  the  independent  poor  form  thel^>^»rioiioftlie 
subject  of  this  chapter.  ^   ^ 

They  are  trained  or  untrained. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell,  specifically,  on  the  un- 
trained teachers  in  public  schools.  We  show  hereafter  what  they 
were  before  the  introduction  of  the  pupil-teacher  system,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  arc  now  materially 
different,  though  probably  they  have  been  affected  by  the  general 
improvement  of  education.  A  large  proportion  of  the  untrained 
teachers  are  to  be  found  in  the  private  schools. 

We  shall  state  shortly  the  results  of  our  evidence  respecting 
them,  and  pass  on  to  the  more  important  subject  of.  the  trained 
teachers. 

We  shall  trace  the  professional  education  of  the  trained  teachers 
from  its  commencement,  when  they  are  pupil-teachers,  to  its 
termination,  when  they  have  become  certificated  masters  and 
mistresses  in  charge  of  schools.  We  shall  show,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  their  conduct  as  masters  and  mistresses,  what  are  the  fruits 
of  that  education. 


*  Min.  1851-2,  p.  159. 
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Pjlbt  I.  We  shall  suggest  some  measures  for  the  improvement  both  of 

Chap.  2.      their  education  and  of  their  conduct ;  and  we  shall  end  by  sbow- 

ing  how  fur  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  may  be  expected  to 

fall  short  of  the  demand  for  them^  or  to  exceed  it. 

This  chapter,  therefore,  will  be  divided  into  six  sections : — 
I. — Teachers  of  private  schools* 
II. — Pupil-teachers. 
III. — Students  in  training  colleges, 
I V, — Trained  teachers  in  charge  of  schools. 
V. — General  statistics  as  to  trained  teachers. 
VI. — Recapitulation. 


SECTION  I. 
Teachers  op  Private  Schools. 

Evidence  ac  to  A  large  proportion  of  the  private  schools  kept  by  women  have 
private  schools,  y^^^^  already  described  in  the  last  chapter  under  the  head  of  infant 
schools,  but  there  are  many  others  which  are  intended  for  children 
of  the  same  age  and  class  as  public  day  schools.  As  the  business 
is  conducted  exclusively  for  private  profit,  little  information  has 
liitherto  been  collected  by  public  authority  respecting  these  in- 
stitutions; but  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  by  them  in 
determining  what  schools  fell  within  and  without  the  line  of  their 
inquiry ;  but  in  their  more  minute  inquiries  they  excluded  from 
it  all  schools  in  which  the  charge  for  attendance  exceeded  a  certain 
sum  per  quarter,  usually  1/.  They  found  the  schools  of  all  degrees 
of  efficiency,  some  of  them  being  greatly  preferred  by  the  parents 

Preference  by   ^^  public  schools.*     The  existence  of  this  preference  is  well  illus- 

poor  parents  *  ,     ,  * 

for  private        trated  by  one  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  informants.     He  say8,t  — 


schools. 


There  is  a  Btrong  and  wide-spread  preference  among  the  poor  of 
London  for  private  over  public  schools,  partly  because  the  former  are 
more  genteel  (this  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the  public  school  is 
cheaper),  partly  because  the  same  regularity  of  attendance  is  not 
required. — (Illustration.) — ^A  poor  cripple,  without  legs  from  infancy, 
was  brought  up  at  a  National  school  ;  when  about  14,  possessing  good 
abilities  and  teaching  power,  he  was  retained  as  monitor  tUl  18,  when 
he  was  dismissed  for  misconduct.  He  then  opened  a  school  on  his  own 
account,  and  got  20  or  30  boys  ;  this  failed  through  his  misconduct, 
and  for  some  years  he  lived  on  alms,  wheeling  himself  about  the 
streets.  Once  more  he  tried  a  school,  through  the  help  of  friends,  who 
thought  he  had  improved  in  character.  He  then  took  two  rooms  in  a 
small  court,  close  by  a  National  school  in  high  repute,  under  an  excel- 

♦  Mr.  Fraser's  Report,  pp,  86-81.  f  Report,  App.,  p.  420. 
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lent  certificated  master,  an  assistant,  and  five  pupil-teachers,  where  PabtL 
the  fee  is  2d,  a  week  and  Irf.  extra  for  drawing;  there  are  150  ^j^  ^ 
hoys,  and  there  is  room  for  50  more.  The  private  school  under  the 
cripple  is  crowded  to  excess  ;  the  rooms  being  about  20  feet  by  10,  and 
8  high,  the  children  have  scarcely  room  to  sit ;  fees,  Sd,  and  6d.  Boys 
are  sometimes  taken  from  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  classes  of  the  National 
school  to  be  finished  at  this  private  school. 

I^me  of  these  schools  are  decidedly  good,  others  indifferent, 

and  others  very  bad  indeed ;  in  fact,  they  are  of  all  degrees  of 

merit.     "They  present,"  says' Mr.  Eraser,  "  as  many  features  of 

"  discrepancy  as  public  schools,  and  as  many  degi-ees  of  merit."  |   . 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  bad  schools  are  the  most  » ^ 

numerous. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  better  kind  of  private  schools  Specimens  of 
i_  J  T_      Tk*     Tn  m.  schools  visited 

observed  by  Mr.  Fraser  :•—  ^^j  Assistant 

Dec.  1. — ^Visited  a  remarkable  private  school ;  130  children  on  Commissioners. 

the  books  ;  80  or  90  present  at  my  visit.  School  kept  in  two  rooms  of 
about  15  feet  square  each.  Children  as  close  as  they  could  pack.  No 
ventilation,  and  not  too  much  light.  The  master  and  his  wife  are  the 
only  teachers.  The  master  dressed  himself  in  a  little  brief  authority 
during  my  visit — a  big,  buriy  man  of  55,  issuing  his  commands  with  the 
voice  of  a  Stentor,  but  he  looked  kind-hearted,  and  the  children  did  not 
appear  a  bit  afraid  of  him.  He  gets  all  his  work  ready,  copies  and  sums 
set  overnight ;  does  not  "  want  more  teaching  power  ;"  "  could  manage 
'*  100  boys  as  easily  as  he  can  turn  himself  round."  The  secret  of  his 
success  is,  that  he  teaches  writing  remarkably  well.  He  told  me  he 
wished  that  I  had  time  to  hear  his  first  class  make  some  head  calcula- 
tions— "  they  would  frighten  me."  They  did  not,  however,  show  any 
supernatural  quickness  in  telling  me  what  5  lbs.  of  cheese  would  cost 
at  7^d.  per  lb.  One  would  suppose  that  the  reading  could  not  be  very 
good,  as  they  have  no  lM)oks  but  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  each 
class  only  reads  in  them  for  20  minutes  per  day.  There  were  a  few 
labourers*  children,  but  mostly  those  of  small  tradesmen  and  dairy 
farmers,  at  Sd,  a  week.  They  came  from  great  distances.  Of  those 
present,  one  boy,  a  carpenter's  son,  had  come  5-^  miles  ;  14  boys  and 
7  girls  had  come  3  miles  ;  24  boys  and  5  girls  had  come  2  miles. 
Distance,  therefore,  is  no  hindrance  of  attendance.  The  school  is 
intensely  popular  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  interesting  as  showing 
what  kind  of  education  finds  favour  with  that  particular  class  of 
parents. 

In  Dr.  Hodgson's  Keport,  which  contains  notes  of  the  condition  Trivafe  schools 
of  a  very  large  number  of  schools,  no  school  so  good  as  this  is '"  "^^  ^°' 
mentioned.     The  following,  which  contained  60  boys  and  71  girls, 
is,  perhaps,  the  best : — 

766. — ^Miss  • .    Males  60.   Females  7 1 . — ^A  gentle,  tidy,  intelligent 

young  person,  who  seems  to  maintain  a  good  tone  and  spirit  among 
her  pupils.  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  this  school  three  times,  and  I 
have  been  always  pleased  with  the  conduct,  intelligence,  and  neatness 

*  Extract  tcom  a  note  book  of  Mr.  Fraser,  submitted  to  the  Commission,  but  not 
published. 
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Pabt  L  of  the  girls,  in  spite  of  the  very  bad  neighbonrbood  and  unsuitable 
ChaD  2       premises.     They  sing  also  remarkably  well,  and  are  permitted  to  sing 

^'   '      at  intervals  during  needlework,  which,  I  think,  has  a  very  good  effect. 

""""  IIow  far  it  interrupts  the  work  I  cannot  say.  The  room,  and  those 
above  it,  are  used  for  a  Sunday  school. 

Other  instancea  set  in  a  striking  light  the  utterly  miserable 
character  of  the  lowest  kind  of  private  schools: — 

707. — ^Mr. .  Males  12.  Females  2. — This  school  is  held  in  pro- 
bably the  most  miserable  place  I  have  yet  seen,  at  the  top  of  a  very 
steep  and  broken  staircase,  and  in  a  room  more  like  a  cai*penter'8  shop 
than  a  8ch9ol-room.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  poverty  and  decay 
which  everything  indicated.  The  chief  text-book  seemed  to  be  a 
kitten,  to  which  all  the  children  were  very  attentive.     The  room  is 

small  and  unventilated.     Window  dirty.     Mr. is  a  young  man, 

very  pale  and  sickly  in  appearance,  born  in  this  country;,  a  Komau 
Catholic,  and  most  of  his  pupils,  if  not  all,  are  of  the  same  faith. 
Between  school-hours  he  does  carpenter's  work  at  the  desk  and  benches, 
which  he  is  fitting  up.  He  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  have  an  arith- 
metic book  and  a  grammar  for  his  own  improvement.  I  promised  to 
send  him  both.     His  mother  keeps  a  marine-store  on   the  ground-floor. 

54o. — Mrs.   .— *-.     Male   1.     Females  6 Widow  ;   age  about  70. 

Iler  husband  died  12  years  ago,  through  intemperance.  She  receives 
28.  6d.  a  week  from  the  Union ;  7  pupils  at  3d.  each  make  I*.  9c/.,  and 
this  is  her  income !  She  was  very  grateful  for  the  small  donation  of 
- 1^.  She  complains  of  inability  to  buy  meat,  "  and  without  meat  her 
"  strength  fails."  She  is  very  weary  of  life,  and  hopes  that  her  time 
on  earth  will  not  be  long. 

The  teachers  of  these  schools  are  of  course  of  characters  as 
various  as  the  schools  which  they  teach,  but  they  have  rarely 
been  in  any  way  trained  to  their  profession,  and  they  have 
almost  always  selected  it,  either  because  they  have  failed  in 
other  pursuits,  or  because,  as  in  the  case  of  widows,  they  have 
been  unexpectedly  left  in  a  state  of  destitution.  The  evidence  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  upon  this  point  is  unanimous.  Mr. 
Fraser,  after  saying  that,*  *'the  great  majority  of  the  private 
"  schools  in  his  district  are  kept  by  most  respectable  people, 
'*  some  of  them  by  very  admirable  men  and  women,"  adds  that 
Teachers  of  *«  the  teachers  have  often  no  special  fitness,  or,  at  least,  no 
untrained.  °^  **  fitness  that  is  the  fruit  of  preparation  or  training  for  their 
*^  work,  but   have   taken  up  the  occupation    in  default  of   or 

"  after  the  failure  of  other  trades." "  Most  of  them 

*^  have  picked  up  their  knowledge  promiscuously;  several  combine 
**  the  trade  of  school-keeping  with  another."  "  The  general  testi- 
"  mony,"  says  Mr.  Hare,f  speaking  of  Hull,  Yarmoutli,  and 
Ipswich,  "  goes  to  show  that  most  private  schoolmasters  are  men 

♦  Keport,  p.  36.  t  Report,  pp.  294, 295. 
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**  who  have  failed  in  other  pursuits,  and  that  many  of  them  eke      PaktL 

**  out  a  subsistence  by  doing  whatever  odd  jobs  chance  may  throw      chap.  2. 

^  in  their  way.     One  witness  specifies  quondam  barbers,  sailors,         

*'  soldiers,  and  millers  as  turning  to  school- keeping,  and  present 

**  schoolmasters  as  being  also  interested  in  ship-owning  or  engaged 

'^  in  rate-collecting." "I  became  acquainted  with 

"  one  whose  general  intelligence  enabled  him  not  only  to  keep  a 

"  day  and  evening  school,  but  also  to  cater  for  a  country  news- 

"  paper,  to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  persons  who  are  no 

"  scholars,  and  to  make  the  wills  of  testators  who  are  penny-wise 

**  and  pound-foolish." 

Mr.  Cumin's  experience  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth  was  similar.  lilnstrations. 

Of  the  private  schoolmasters  in  Devonport,  one  had  been  a  black-  Sf"'®^  *"^ 
.11/%  1  •  1  .  Plymouth, 

smith  and  atterwarus  an  exciseman,  another  was  a  journeyman 

tanner,  a  third  a  clerk  in  a  solicitor's  office,  a  fourth  (who  was 

very  successful  in  preparing  lads  for  the  competitive  examination 

in  the  dockyards)  keeps  an  evening  school  and  works  as  a  dockyard 

labourer,  a  fifth  was  a  seaman,  and  others  had  been  engaged  in 

other  callings.     Of  some  of  these  schools  Mr.  Cumin's  informant 

spoke  in  favourable  terms. 

In  none  of  the  districts,  however,  were  these  features  so  strongly  London. 

marked  as  in  London.     Dr.  Hodgson*  found  evidence  (parts  of 

which  have  been  already  quoted)  to  justify  the  assertion,  that 

•*  none  are  too  old,  too  poor,  too  ignorant,  too  feeble,  too  sickly, 

**  too  unqualified  in  any  or  every  way,  to  regard  themselves,  and 

**  to  be  regarded  by  others,  as  unfit  for  school-keeping.     Nay, 

**  there  are  few,  if  any,  occupations  regarded  as  incompatible  with 

"  school-keeping,  if  not  as  simultaneous,  at  least  as  preparatory 

**  employments.     Domestic  servants  out  of  place,  discharged  bar- 

**  maids,  venders  of  toys  or  lollipops,  keepers  of  small  eating- 

**  houses,  of  mangles,  or  of  small  lodging-houses,   needlewomen, 

**  who  take  in  plain  or  slop  work ;  milliners ;  consumptive  patients 

*'  in  an  advanced  stage ;  cripples  almost  bedridden ;  persons  of  at 

"  least  doubtful  temperance ;  outdoor  paupers ;  men  and  women 

*<  of  70  and  even  80  years  of  age ;  persons  who  spell  badly  (mostly 

*<  women,  I  grieve  to  say),  who  can  scarcely  write,  and  who  can- 

'*  not  cipher  at  all."  Mr.  Wilkinson's  account  of  the  matter  is  very 

similar.     He  says  that  the  profession,  as  such,  hardly  exists,  and 

that  it  is  a  mere  refuge  for  the  destitute,  and  enumerates  grocers, 

tobacconists,  linendrapers,  tailors,   attorneys,   painters,  German, 

Polish,  and  Italian  refugees,  bakers,  widows  or  daughters  of  clcrgy- 


*  Beporty  p.  482. 
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PabtL      men,  barristers,    and  surgeons,   housekeepers,  ladies'  maids,  and 
Chap.  2.      dressmakers,   as  being  found   amongst  the  teachers  of  private 

schools.     Mr.  Winder  says  that  hardly  any  one  is  brought  up  to 

the  business  unless  he  suffers  from  some  bodily  infirmity.  He 
called,  without  design,  on  five  masters  successively,  all  of 
whom  were  more  or  less  deformed ;  one,  who  taught  in  a  cellar, 
being  paralytic  and  horribly  distorted.  All  other  private  school- 
masters had  been  engaged  in  other  callings ;  but  three  only,  a 
stationer,  a  druggist,  and  a  clock-cleaner,  carried  on  their  business 
concurrently  with  teaching. 
Temporary  Most  of  the  private  schools  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the 

prWate*whw)l«.  -^.ssistant  Commissioners  were  institutions  of  the  most  temporary 
kind,  set  up  and  afterwards  laid  aside,  apparently  without  any 
notion  on  the  part  of  those  who  conducted  them,  that  they  were 
either  intended  or  suited  for  permanence,  a  conclusive  proof  that 
they  were  mere  makeshifts  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  pre- 
carious livelihood. 

"  The  majority  of  these  private  schools,**  says  Mr.  Fraser,*  '*  are 
"  of  very  mushroom  growth,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
"  existing  ones  having  sprung  up  since  the  census  of  1851."  Dr. 
Hodgson's  Report  shows  the  cause  of  this :  — "  When  other  occu- 
"  pations  fail,  even  for  a  time,  a  private  school  can  be  opened,  with 
"  no  capital  beyond  the  cost  of  a  ticket  in  the  window.  Any 
"  room,  however  small  and  close,  serves  for  the  purpose ;  the  chil- 
"  dren  sit  on  the  floor,  and  bring  what  books  they  please  :  whilst 
"  the  closeness  of  the  room  renders  fuel  superfluous,  and  even 
"  keeps  the  children  quiet  by  its  narcotic  effects.  If  the  fees  do 
"  not  pay  the  rent,  the  school  is  dispersed  or  taken  by  the  next 
"  tenant." 

Mr.  Fraser's  own  experience  supplied  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  Hodgson's  view,  for  he  personally  contrived 
the  re-establi^hment  of  a  private  school  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment : — 

Nov.  3. — ^I  met  with  a  case  to-day  illustrating  the  use  of  dames' 
schools.     In  a  block  of  cottages — six  or  eight  in  number — attached  to  a 

farm,  a  mile  from  the  parochial  school,  I  heard  that  a  certain  Mrs. 

kept  a  school.  Approaching  the  cottages,  which  lie  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  road,  I  found  eight  or  ten  of  the  wildest  looking  urchins 
playing  about  the  heap  of  faggots  that  lay  before  the  cottage  doors,  in 
every  state  of  dirt  and  tatters,  their  mothers  meanwhile,  each  at  her 
door,  stating  at  the  stranger,  "gloving"  away  at  the  same  time.  Having 

found  Mrs.  ,  I  inquired   about   her  school.     With  tears   in  her 

eyes,  she  told  me  she  had  given  it  up  when  the  new  parish  school  was 

•  Beport,  p.  38. 
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opened.    The  squire's  ladj  had  *  used  to  give  her  3^.  6d.  a  week  for      Pabt  I. 

teaching  these  outlying  children,  but  discontinued  it  now.     "  She  could       ^^ 

"  not  sleep  at  night  for  thinking  of  it/'  and  her  eyes  were  so  weak  she  *^'   * 

could  not  "  glove  "  like  her  neighbours.     "  But  why  not  keep  school  !~ 

"  again  ?  there  were  ten  or  a  dozen  children  outside,  who  would  be  all 

"  the  better  for  being  looked  after."     "  Oh,  the  parents  could  not  pay. 

"  There  was  a  dairyman  who  wished  her  to  take  his  two  children,''  but 

"  the  others  were  too  poor."  "  Well,  begin  with  the  dairyman's  ;  others 

'^  will  soon  come  ;  the  parents  will  find  it  cheaper  to  pay  you  twopence 

*^  a  week  to  look  after  their  children,  than  to  let  them  run  about,  as  they 

"  are  doing  now,  tearing  their  frocks  and  wearing  holes  in  their  shoes. 

"  I'll  go  out  and  ask  some  of  them."     The  first  neighbour  at  once 

assented  to  my  view  of  the  comparative  cheapness  of  schooling  and  idling, 

and  said  she  would  gladly  pay  for  her  children,  if  Mrs. would  take 

them.  With  this  little  morsel  of  comfort  I  returned  to  the  old  lady, 
and  I  have  some  hope  that  she  got  her  usual  allowance  of  sleep  that 
night,  and  that  the  next  Monday  morning  she  started  her  school  once 
more,  where,  if  the  children  won't  learn  much,  they  will  at  least  be  kept 
out  of  mischief  and  the  thousand  ill  consequences  that  fiow  from 
untended  ways. 

Notwithstanding  the  inefficiency  of  many  of  the  private  schools,  Competition 
they  appear  to  maintain  their  ground  against  the  public  schools,  able'^*r?'*'te 
on  account  of  the  preference  which  exists  for  them  in  the  minds  of  schools. 
the  parents  ;  but  the  complaint  that  the  Government  grant  enables 
the  public  schools  to  undersell,  and  so  to  ruin  them,  is  very  com- 
mon amongst  the  teachers.     Mr.  Winder  observes*  that,  except 
in  very  favourable  situations,  the  school  fee  cannot  be  raised  much 
above  the  public  school  level,  and  that  in  consequence  the  private 
teachers  bitterly  complain  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  earn  a  living. 

The  following  Table  bears  upon  this  point.  It  shows  the  pro- 
portion per  cent,  of  scholars  in  private  schools  to  the  whole  number 
of  scholars  in  each  of  the  districts  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
in  1851  and  in  1859  :— 

1851.  1859. 

Eastern  Agricultural 
Western  Agricultural 
Metropolitan  -  -  - 

Do.         Southern 
Bradford  and  Rochdale 
Staffordshire  .  -  - 

Wales         -  .  .  - 

Durham  and  Cumberland^  - 
Bristol  and  Plymouth 
Hull,  Yarmouth,  and  Ipswich 

In  the  whole  ten  districts         -  -35-1  33-9 


•  Report,  p.  220. 

t  The  Union  of  Barhaln  is  not  incloded  in  this  comparison  of  the  statistics  of 
Mr.  Foster^  district 


37-4 

32-6 

29-7 

28-4 

33-7 

35- 

34-1 

32-7 

37-8 

40- 

39-7 

42-1 

18-8 

151 

30-9 

24-3 

35-9 

38- 

46-7 

42-9 
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Pabt  T.  It  thus  appears  that  the  public  schools 'have  gained  but  slightly 

Chi^.  2.      on  the  private,  and  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  reverse 

has  been  the  cnsa     This  has  happened  in  4  out  of  the  10  specimen 

districts  selected  by  us. 

Kecommenda-       The  position  of  the  teachers  of  private  schools,  in  relation  to.  the 
tions  asto  *^  .'./..iii.  mi 

private  schools,  (jovernment  grant,  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance.     Ihey 

complain  that  the  tendency  of  the  interference  of  Government  is 
Sbare  in  gra^ts^Q  gj^^  ^  monopoly  to  a  particular  class  of  schools.  In  our  opinion 
private  schools]  the  complaint  is  well  founded.  We  think  that  the  assistance  given 
/  by  the  State  to  education  should  assume  the  form  of  a  bounty  paid 
I  upon  the  production  of  certain  results  by  any  person  whatever. 
We  consider  it  unfair  to  exclude  the  teachers  of  private  schools 
from  a  share  in  this  bounty,  if  they  can  prove  that  they  have 
produced  the  result.  We  shall,  therefore,  recommend  that  they  be 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  public  assistance,  but  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  school  shall  be  perfectly  ventilated  and  drained, 
and  shall  afford  accommodation  at  the  rate  of  eight  square  feet,  at 
least,  for  every  child  in  attendance,  and  that  it  be  open  to  in- 
spection, and  be  not  reported  on  unfavourably  by  the  inspector. 
The  effect  of  this  condition  would  be  to  exclude  the  objectionable 
class  of  schools  which  we  have  just  been  describing,  and  indeed 
most  of  the  existing  private  schools,  from  any  share  in  the  grant ; 
but  it  appears  probable,  and  we  think  it  desirable,  that  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  share  in  it  may  induce  a  superior  class  of  persons  tP 
adopt  the  calling  of  a  private  teacher  as  a  regular  profession, 
and  to  invest  money  in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings.  A 
cripple  may  not  usually  make  a  good  teacher ;  but  if  he  has  a 
natural  aptitude  for  teaching,  and  can  obtain  a  proper  place  to 
teach  in,  it'  would  be  hard  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so,  or  to 
adopt  a  system  which  would  place  him  on  an  unfavourable  footing 
with  respect  to  other  teachers.  The  great  popularity  of  private 
schools  affords  another  reason  for  supporting  them.  The  parents, 
as  we  have  already  said,  often  prefer  them,  because  they  think 
that  the  pupils  are  more  respectable,  that  the  teachers  are  more 
inclined  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  that  the  children  are  better 
cared  for,  and  that  they  themselves,  in  choosing  such  schools  for 
their  children,  stand  in  an  independent  position,  and  are  not  accept- 
ing a  favour  from  their  social  superiors.  These  are  natural 
grounds  of  preference,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  they  are 
always  unfounded. 
Certificate B  to  The  character  of  the  teachers  would  be  much  improved  if  they 
privatTschools.  ^^^®  allowed  to  obtain  certificates  of  competence  to  teach,  ana- 
logous to  a  university  degree.    We  recommend  that,  in  order  to 
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promote  this  object^- the 'examinations  for  certificates   be  thrown      FabtL 
open    to  all    persons    who    have   kept  a    private    elementary      chap.  s. 

school  for  three  consecutive  years^  and  can  produce  satisfactory        

testimonials  as  to  their  moral  character  from  ministers  of  religion 
or  magistrates  who  have  known  them  during  that  period.  The 
effect  of  these  measures  will  be  to  raise  the  character  of  private 
schools  and  teachers,  and  to  impress  upon  the  calling  a  character  ^ 

of  permanence  and  respectability 


1  SECTION  11. 

f  PUPIL-TEACHERa 

No  general  system  for  training  teachers  of  elementary  schools  Origin  of 
existed  in  this  country  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen-|2|jj*^^j,^„. 
tury.     Such  a  system  was  not  to  be  expected  when  the  number  monitorial 
of  elementary  schools  was  very  small.    When  the  first  efforts  to  ^ 
improve  popular  education  were  made,  the  want  of  a  class  of 
trained  teachers  was  felt      Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster  tried  to 

I  supply  this  want  by  using  the  \  elder  children  as  teachers  of  the 

I  rest^  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  monitorial  system. 

It   was   supposed   that  the  objects  tdmed  at  in  elementary 

^  schools  might  be  attained  by  carrying  out  precise  instructions 

framed  with  something  of  the  strictness  of  military  drill.  ^  The 
'^  system,"  as  it  was  emphatically  called,  was  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  being  learnt  by  any  one  who  attended  for  that  purpose^  for  a 
few  months,  or  even  weeks,  at  a  National  or  British  school. 

''The  necessities  of  past  times,"  said  Mr.   Allen,  in  1845,* 

I  '^  familiarized  people  to  the  notion  that  a  few  weeks'  attendance 

L  '^  at  an  organized  school,  where  what  was  called  the  '  National 

I  *^  *  system'  might  be  learned,  was  sufficient  to  transmute  a  decayed 

^'  tradesman,  with  some  knowledge  of  writing  and  accounts,  into 
''a  National  schoolmaster.'"  Those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
superintendence  of  these  establishments,!  were  deterred  from 
making  a  better  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  country  by  the 

>  difficulty  of  findmg  suitable  pupils,  the  great  expense  of  training 

them,  and  the  low  conception  which  prevailed  throughout  the 

*  Min.  1845,  i.  p.  87.    See,  too,  Mr.  Moseley,  Min.  1854-5,  p.  305. 
L  t  In  the  British  and  Foreign  Society's  establishment  in  the  Borongh  Boad,  25 

f  masters  and  18  mistresses  were  trained  during  part  of  the  year  1835,  and  <*  there  was 

**  but  small  Tariation  in  these  nmnbers  during  a  lengthened  period."— Mr.  Fletcher's 
^  Beport,  Min.  1846,  ii.  310,    Mr.  Fletcher  quotes  many  complaints  from   the  Com- 

mittee of  the  Society,  as  to  the  difficulties  under  which  they  laboured,  the  short 
period  of  training,  and  the  low  qnalificationB  required  of  teachers  by  the  public 
Pp.  310-318. 

a 
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Illustration 
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country  as  to  the  qualifications  to  be  required  of  the  teachers 
of  elementary  schools. 

Before  the  attention  of  Government  had  been  directed  to 
the  subject  of  popular  education,  many  schools  conducted  on  the 
monitorial  system  had  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  first  important  result  which  was  obtuned  from  the 
inspection  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  years  1839-46  was  proof 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  monitorial  system,  and  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  teachers  who  were  then  in  possession  of  the  schools.  The 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  inspectors  was  that  the  teachers  were 
bad,  and  that  the  monitors,  from  their  extreme  youth,  were  of  little 
use.  They  were  fit  only  for  the  discharge  of  routine  duties,  and 
even  these  they  discharged  without  interest,  without  weight,  and 
without  authority.  They  were  frequently  untrustworthy,  and 
almost  always  ignorant.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the 
schools  were  generally  in  a  deplorable  state  in  every  part  of  England. 
The  great  naval  school  at  Greenwich,  being  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  and  having  the  advantage  of  a  long  and  constant 
attendance  of  pupils,  was  nevertheless  utterly  inefficient.  The 
Lower  School  at  that  time  contained  about  400  boys,  divided  into 
eight  classes.  There  were  only  two  masters  for  the  whole  number 
of  boys  and  two  monitors  for  each  class.  The  monitors  **  were  able 
**  to  read  and  write  decently,  and  had  advanced  in  arithmetic  as  far 
'^  as  fractions,  but  their  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  was 
**  very  imperfect,  and  when  called  upon  during  the  examination 
*'  of  the  lower  classes  to  assist  in  explanations  or  to  point  out 
*^  errors,  it  was  not  found  that  they  were  in  any  degree  com- 
*'  petent  or  capable  of  anything  more  than  giving  aid  towards  the 
^*  mere  mechanical  process  of  reading."  **  Of  the  86  boys 
*'  present  in  the  fifth  class,"  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Tremenheere*s 
inspection,*  **  five  who  had  been  at  the  school  from  one  year  to  one 
*^  year  and  ten  months  were  unable  to  read.  In  the  fourth  class, 
**  three  who  had  been  at  the  school  from  a  year  to  eighteen  months, 
"  and  in  the  third  class  eight  who  hiid  been  in  the  school  from  two 
"  to  three  years,  could  not  read.  Sixteen  who  had  been  there  a 
**  similar  time  could  only  read  imperfectly.  Of  the  350  boys, 
''  the  average  number  present  at  one  time  at  the  school,  those 
'^  who  could  write  small  hand  on  paper  w^re  79  boys  of  the  first 
"  class,  and  34  out  of  74  in  the  second."t    When  a  great  public 

♦  Sept  1840. 

t  Min.  1840-1,  pp.  246,  247.  When  Dr.  WooUey  reported  on  these  schools  ia 
September  1858,  there  were  a  head  master,  5  assUtant-masters,  and  16  pupil-teachers. 
In  the  first  three  classes  of  the  lower  school,  containing  188  hoys,  124  wrote  ftxna 
dictation  well,  50  fkh'ly,  and  9  indifferently  ;  whilst  165  read  wdl,  14  fairly,  and  4 
indifferently  ;  Min.  1858-9,  pp.  435-438. 
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institution,  abundantly  supplied  with  money,  was  so  ill  provided      Fast  I, 
with  teachers,  the  state  of  schools  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the      Chap.  2. 

country  may  be  imagined.     It  may  be  stated  generally  that  all         

the  inspectors  declared  that  the  best  teachers  were  ignorant  and 
unskilful,  though  they  were  often  well-meaning  and  serious-minded 
men,  and  that  the  inferior  and  more  numerous  class  of  teachers 
were  unfit  for  their  position,  and  unqualified  to  discharge  any 
useful  function  in  education.* 

It  was  to  supply  these  defects  that  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  by  its  Minutes  of  1846,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
system  of  pupil-teachers,  training  colleges,  and  certificated  masters 
and  mistresses. 

The  general  character  of  the  provisions  contained  in  these  Miniitet  of 
Minutes  in  relation  to  the  present  subject  may  be  stated 
very  shortly.  They  were  intended  not  only  to  supply  the 
elementary  schools  with  teachers  superior  in  training  and  ex- 
perience to  the  monitors  upon  whose  assistance  they  were 
formerly  dependent,  but  also  to  provide  the  training  colleges 
by  degrees  with  a  constant  supply  of  pupils  of  a  superior 
quality  to  those  who  were  to  be  had  before  the  pupil-teacher 
system  was  brought  into  operation.  The  institution  of  Queen's 
scholarships  carried  the  pupil-teachership  a  step  further,  and 
the  common  examination  to  which  all  Queen's  scholars  were 
subjected  introduced  a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity  into  the 
course  of  instruction  given  in  the  various  training  colleges  which 
were  rapidly  established  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government 
grants.  The  plan  of  granting  certificates  to  masters  tipon  an 
examination,  the  subjects  of  which  were  prescribed  by  Govern- 
ment, completed  the  system,  which  thus  forms  a  connected  whole, 
from  the  first  apprenticeship  of  the  pupil- teacher  to  the  attainment 
by  the  certificated  master  or  mistress  of  the  highest  rate  to  which 
either  may  ultimately  rise  after  being  settled  in  charge  of  an 
elementary  school. 

Some  time  was  necessarily  consumed  in  bringing  this  system 
into  full  and  general  operation,  but  during  the  14  years  which 
have  passed  since  its  commencement,  its  growth,  its  character, 

*  As  to  Soath  Wales,  Mr.  Tremenheere's  Report,  Min.  1S39-40,  p.  179  ;  Norifa- 
nmberland  and  Durham,  Mr.  Allen,  Min.  1840-1,  pp.  127,  199,  130  ;  Manchester  Imd 
Liverpool,  Mr.  Baptist  Noel,  Min.  1840-1,  p.  175  ;  Cornwall,  Mr.  Tremenheere, 
Min.  1840-1,  p.  193;  Norfolk,  ib.  p.  443;  Derbyshire,  Mr.  Alien,  Min.  1841-8, 
p.  162.  Southern  District,  Mr.  Allen,  Min.  1844,  ii.  p.  90  ;  Eastern,  Mr.  Ck>ok,  ib. 
pp.  139,  140  ;  Western,  Mr.  Bellairs,  p.  233 ;  Northern,  Mr.  Watkins,  pp.  289,  290  ; 
Midland,  Mr.  Moseley,  p.  510 ;  British  Schools,  Mr.  Fletcher;  Southern,  Mr.  Allen, 
Min.  1845,  i.  pp.  86,  87 ;  Eastern,  Mr.  Cook,  pp.  148,  153  ;  Midland,  Mr.  Moseley, 
pp.  245,  246. 
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Past  I.      and  its  results^  have  been  carefully  watched  in  all  their  stages  by 
Chap.  2.      Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  nor  is  there  any  subject  on 

which  they  have  given  such  full  information.     In  order  to  afford 

a  connected  view  of  the  results  of  their  observation,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  state  the  substance  of  their  reports  upon  each  stage 
in  the  history  of  trained  teachers^  from  their  account  of  the  first 
selection  of  the  apprentices,  down  to  their  final  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  the  certificated  teachers  in  actual  employment. 
Selection  of  The  first  step  to  be  noticed    in   t};ie  career  of  the    pupil- 

papi -teachen.  ^j^^ijepg  jg  ^heir  selection.  Partly  by  an  examination  before 
the  inspector,  and  partly  by  certificates  from  the  clergyman  and 
managers  in  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and  from  the  managers  alone  in  other  schools^  it  is  ascertained 
that  their  own  characters  and  the  characters  of  their  families 
are  such  as  may  be  expected  to  fit  them  for  their  situation. 
Early  in  the  working  of  the  system  Mr.  Brookfield  gave  a 
minute  account  of  his  experience  of  the  practical  working  of 
this  rule.*  It  was,  that  in  his  district  there  was  a  close  co- 
operation between  the  clergy  and  the  inspector,  and  that  the 
clergy  were  in  the  habit  of  instituting  a  strict  examination  into 
the  moral  characteristics  of  the  candidates  whom  they  presented. 
"They  are,"  he  8ays,f  "the  flower  of  the  clergyman's  school^ 
"  perhaps  of  his  parish."  "  They  are,"  said  Mr.  Cook,  **  persons 
"  of  respectability  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,"  and  he  speaks 
of  their  conduct  in  terms  equally  favourable.^  Mr.  Watkins 
also  speaks,  after  an  experience  of  seven  years,  of  the  conduct 
of  the  apprentices  as  being  "extremely  satisfactory,  and  not 
*'  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  body  of  young  people  in  any 
"  class  of  life."  In  the  year  (1854)  to  which  this  report  refers, 
3  only  out  of  556  had  been  dismissed  for  bad  conduct. 
Complaint  as  Mr.  Watkins,  however,  states  that  the  terms  offered  to  the  appren- 
male  pu^-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  district  liberal  enough  to  secure  the  services  of 
teachers  the  children  best  suited  for  the  position.     For  several  successive 

years  Mr.  "Watkins  has  pointed  out  that  the  prospects  of  a  pupil- 
teacher  are  unfavourably  contrasted  with  those  of  an  independent 
labourer  or  mechanic  in  Yorkshire,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
.  amount,  but  in  respect  to  the  certainty  and  also  to  the  time  at 
which  his  wages  are  paid.  The  independent  labourer  is  sure  of  his 
wages.  The  pupil-teacher  is  dependent  on  certificates  of  good 
conduct  and  on  the  result  of  an  examination.     The  independent 

♦  Min.  1S48-50,  Tol.  ii.  p.  64,  &c. 

t  Min.  1848-50,  vol.  ii.  pp.  68,  69. 

X  Min.  1848-50,  yoL  i.  p.  467  ;  Min.  1847-8,  i.  pp.  61,  62. 
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labourer  is  paid  weekly ;  the  pupil-teacher  annually,  and  until  the      Fast  I. 
expiration  of  the  first  year  of  his  apprenticeship  he  gets  nothing.      Oxk^.  2. 

Indeed,  the  payment  is  often  deferred  for  a  period  which  some-         • 

times  extends  to  three  months  longer,  as  every  payment  is  made 
directly  by  the  Committee  of  Council ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  number  of  pupil-teachers,  this  takes  a  considerable  time. 
The  wages  of  a  pupil-teacher  (paid  annually)  are  at  the  rate  of 
3*.  lOd.,  4s.  9id.,  5s.  9A,  ds.  S^rf.,  and  7s.  8d.  a  week,  at  14,  15, 
16,  17,  and  18  years  of  age  respectively;  but  "boys  of  13  and  14 
^  years  of  age  can  get  from  Ss.  to  10s.  a  week  in  some  of  the 

Sheffield  trades."  Telegraph  clerks  on  the  railways  earn  10s. 
and  lis.  a  week,  with  the  prospect  of  increase,  whilst  **  other 
'^  offices,  merchants',  lawyers',  canals,  &c.,  are  almost  as  enticing 
*^  to  young  lads,  besides  the  common  openings  in  trade,  which  in 
*^  a  great  part  of  the  district  have  a  higher  money  value  than  the 
^'  situation  of  a  pupil*teacher,  have  none  of  its  uncertainties,  little 
"  of  its  trials,  and  a  present  instead  of  a  prospective  and  con- 
^^  ditional  payment"*  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
pupil-teacher,  during  the  whole  of  his  apprenticeship,  is  receiving 
an  education  which  fits  him  for  other  situations  ;  and  the  sum 
paid  by  Government  to  the  principal  teachers  for  the  instruction 
so  given  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  pupil- 
teacher's  wages. 

Mr.  Stewart,  speaking  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford, 
and  other  adjacent  counties,  goes  further.  "  In  many  schools," 
he  says,  ^'  no  candidates  can  be  found  except  the  managers  are 
**  prepared  to  pay  oL  per  annum  to  eke  out  the  stipend  con- 
**  ditionally  offered  by  the  Government,"  and  he  gives  many  indi- 
vidual cases  tending  to  the  conclusion,  that  though  the  number  of 
candidates  for  apprenticeships  increases,  the  candidates  are  not  ot 
the  best  clas&t  Similar  complaints  are  made  by  our  Assistant 
Commissioners. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  numbers,  even  by  the 
admission  just  quoted,  do  increase,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
pupil-teachers  themselves  is  favourably  described,  the  preference  in 
this  respect  being  given  to  the  girls  over  the  boys. 

The  candidate,  being  selected,  remains  in  the  school  for  five  Effects  of  em- 
years,  and  takes  part  in  its  teaching,  receiving  himself  instruction  pIS"Scherf 
from  the  principal  teacher  for  an  hour  and  a  half  dwly  on  five  days  on  the  teaching 
in  the  week.      Almost  all  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the 

*  Mr.  WatkiDs*8  Reports,  Min.  1852-3,  p.  147  ;   Min.  1853-4,  rol.  ii.  p.  159  ; 
Min.  1854-5,  p.  436. 
t  Mm.  1856-7,  p.  432. 
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PabtL 

Chap.  2. 


In  the  senior 
clanes. 


In  the  middle 
classes. 


In  the  junior 
classes. 


effect  of  the  presence  of  pupil-teachers  upon  the  condition  of  the 
schools  is  very  beneficial^  especially  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
influence  exercised  over  the  schools  by  monitors.  Mr.  Cook 
tells  us  that  from  the  first  institution  of  the  system  in  1 846  he 
observed  a  marked  improvement  in  schools  where  pupil- teachers 
were  apprenticed,*  and  that  subsequent  experience  confirmed 
this  observation.  In  his  report  for  Iddl^'j'  he  stated  that  after 
a  very  careful  comparison  between  schools  .in  which  pupil- 
teachers  were  apprenticed  and  those  in  which  monitors  were 
employed,  he  found  the  improvement  of  the  former  uniform.  In 
the  senior  classes  of  such  schools  the  master,  being  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  acting  as  sole  instructor  of  the  children,  was  able 
to  teach  higher  subjects  than  he  could  formerly  attempt,  and  to 
teach  them  with  better  results.  "The  elder  pupils,"  he  says, 
''  learn  much  that  was  scarcely  attempted  in  former  years,  and 
**  understand  much  better  what  was  formerly  taught  upon  a 
**  superficial  and  mechanical  system." 

In  the  middle  classes,  which  contain  the  bulk  of  the  children 
who  are  in  regular  attendance,  the  improvement  was  more  striking 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  school.  All  the  ordinary  subjects — 
such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures— were  taught  by  the  assistance  of  pupil-teachers  to 
large  numbers  of  children  who  did  not  stay  at  school  long  enough 
to  rise  to  the  higher  classes,  and  who  would  have  left  monitorial 
schools  with  little  or  no  substantial  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
education. 

The  junior  classes  are  those  in  which  the  good  effects  of  the 
pupil-teacher  system  are  least  apparent  As  the  children  in 
these  classes  are  very  young,  and  their  attendance  very  irregular, 
energy  and  skill  are  required  to  deal  with  them  effectively  ;  and 
as  the  youngest  pupil-teachers  are  usually  assigned  to  the  lowest 
classes,  whilst  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  those  classes  is  greater 
than  that  of  dealing  with  any  other  part  of  the  school,  the  system 
effects  less  good  there  than  elsewhere.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  requires  correction.  The  services  of  the  pupil-teachers 
ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  every  part  of  the  school,  and  espe- 
cially the  younger  children,  may  receive  the  full  benefit  It 
ought  to  form  part  of  the  inspector's  duty  to  satisfy  himself  that 
this  has  been  done. 


•  Min.  1847,  voL  L  p.  65. 

t  Min.  1851-2,  p.  386-^.    Compare  Mr.  Mitchell,  Min.  1S52-53,  p.  383. 
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In  1853,*  Mr.  Cook  thus  mimmed  up  the  advantages  of  em-      Fabt  L 
ploying  pupil-teachers : — **  They  often  conduct  lessons  in  reading,      chap.  2. 
*'  arithmetic,  and  writing  from  copies  and  dictation  better  than         — ^ 
."  many  adult  teachers  of  ordinary  ability,"  whilst  many  of  them  evidence  J  to 
"  can  teach  and  examine  a  large  class  in  grammar,  geography,  ^e  of  papil- 
'^  English  history,  and  the  subject-matter  of  books  of  general 
^  information  with  less  waste   of  time  and  greater  facility  of 
^  illustration  than  the  generality  of  untnuned  masters.''     Their 
&ult8,  he  observes,  are  that  ^^  they  are  often  too  pedantic  and  too 
''  mechanical  and  too  much  lost  in  the  routine  of  school-work," 
and  that  "  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  faults  of  meagreness, 
"  dryness,  and  emptiness,  or  the  opposite  and  not  less  mischievous 
«'  evils  of  presumption  and  ostentation." 

The  evidence  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  is  unanimous  as  ^▼idenoe  of 
,  .     .  «       t      1      .         t  •  1  .1  1  Assistant  Com- 

to  the  superiority  of  schools  m  which  pupil-teachers   are  em- miBsioners. 

ployed,t  and  most  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  them  were  of 

the  same  opinion.^    The  objections  made  to  tiiem  by  the  witnesses 

who  differed  from  the  common  opinion  was  that  they  were  too 

much  absorbed  by  preparation  fpr  their  own  examinations  to  attend 

properly  to  the  children,  and  one  witness,  who  had  given  much 

consideration  to  the  subject,  added  that  though  the  pupil-teacher 

system  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  system  of  monitors, 

the  pupil-teachers  required  constant  watchfulness  on  behalf  of  the 

clergy  or  other  school-managers,  in  default  of  which  they  were 

very  apt  to  become  conceited  and  overbearing. 

The  education  of  the  pupil-teachers  themselves  is  provided  for  Edacation  of 

by  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  principal  teachers  of  instructing  teiujhere  them- 

them  daily  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  is  tested  annually  by  the  selves. 

examinations  to  which  they  are  submitted  before  their  wages  are 

paid.     The  curricidum  through  which  they  have  to  pass  is  regu-  Annual  certi- 

lated  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  which,  throi»gh  the  agency  o(^^^^^^^ 

the  inspectors,  subjects  each  of  them  annually  to  an  examination 

of  increasing  difficulty.     At  the  end  of  their  course  they  are  ex- 

]X}cted  to  be  able  to  read  with  proper  articulation  and  expression, 

to  be  acquunted  with  English  grammar,  to  be  prepared  to  compose 

an  essay  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  art  of  teaching,  to 

work  sums  in  arithmetic,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  the  first  two 

books  of  Euclid,  and  algebra  to  the  end  of  simple  equations,  if  boys; 


♦  Min.  1S53-4,  vol.  ii  p.  19. 

t  Mr.  Hare's  Bepoit,  p.  275  ;  Mr.  Gamin's  Beport,  p.  S5 ;  Mr.  Fraser's  Report, 
p.  89. 
I  Mr.  WilkiBfon's  Report,  App.  441, 126-127 ;  Mr.  Foster's  Report,  App.  422, 109. 
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Fast  I.      or  to  be  acquainted  with  arithmetic  up  to  decimal  fractions  and 

Chap.  2.      simple  interest,  if  girls,  and  with  the  geography  of  the  habitable 

world.   Prizes  are  given  for  proficiency  in  drawing  where  suitable 

means  of  instruction  exist,  but  acquaintance  with  this  subject  is 

not  compulsory. 

Laborious  In  order  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  this  course,  it  must  be 

character  of     remembered  that  it  has  to  be  mastered  between  the  ages  of  13 
iiio  course* 

and  18,  by  persons  who  are  occupied  in  the  school  about  five  hours 

a  day  on  five  days  of  the  week.  To  this  must  be  addted  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  their  own  instruction,  and  the  time  necessary  for 
preparation.  They  are  thus  engaged  in  actual  work  for  at  least 
seven  hours  daily.  The  experience  of  the  inspectors  and  of  the 
masters  shows  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  this  is  hard  work ; 
and  fears  have  be^n  expressed  by  some  observers  that  for  the  pupil- 
teachers,  and  especially  for  the  girls,  it  is  too  hard.  Upon  this 
subject  Mr.  Procter  of  Devonport,  in  his  answers  to  Mr,  Cumin's* 
inquiries,  observes: — 

ETidence  of  Call  to  mind  what  a  female  apprentice  in  an  elementary  school  is, 

Mr.  Procter  of  ^nd  what  claims  home  duties  and  school  duties,  if  properly  attended  to, 
Devonport.        j^^^^  ^^^  j^^j.  ^^^ 

Ordinarily,  she  ih  the  daughter  of  a  handicraftsman,  or  a  labourer, 
or  a  domestic  servant,  or  a  fai-m  servant.  Her  parents  earn  from  30j. 
down  to  12*.,  or  it  may  be  less,  a  week.  She  is  not  unfrequently  one 
of  several  children,  sometimes  the  only  girl,  or  the  only  girl  above 
infancy.  It  is  a  great  wrong  to  her  mother,  father,  brothers,  and 
sisters,  if  she  be  prevented  from  bearing  her  fair  share  of  the  usual 
household  work  of  her  home,  and  a  greater  injury  to  herself  if  she  be 
excused  from  this.  She  ought  to  bear  her  part  of  the  family  house- 
cleaning,  the  family  cooking,  the  family  washing,  and  the  family 
clothes-making  and  clothes-mending.  Otherwise,  if  she  fail  to  obtain  a 
Queen's  scholarship,  or  if  she  marry  an  elementary  schoolmaster,  or  a 
small  shopkeeper,  or  a  small  yeoman,  she  will  be  anything  but  a  good 
housewife  ;  or  if  she  become  a  certified  schoolmistress,  she  will  not  be 
the  person  whom  sensible  thoughtful  parents  of  humble  life  will  care  to 
entrust  with  the  formation  of  the  character  of  their  girls. 

These  home  duties  claim  at  least  on  an  average  an  hour  a  day  of  her 
time. 

Next,  she  is  an  apprentice  teacheb  in  an  elekentaby  school.  She 
may  have  charge  of  a  section  of  40  children.  She  must  be  engaged  in 
teaching  daily  for  not  less  than  5  J  hours  ;  and  in  preparing  the  school 
for  her  class,  and  putting  things  away,  &c.,  for  about  another  half-hour 
daily. 

These  school  duties  claim  at  least  six  hours  a  day,  on  an  average  of 
five  days  in  the  week. 

Again,  those  school-managers  who  have  the  interests  of  their  female 
apprentices  really  at  heart,  and  the  interests  of  the  children  who  are 
already  so  much  influenced  by  their  example,  or  who  will  hereafter  be 


•  Report,  p.  184. 
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under  their  care,  require  the  female  apprentices,  with  the  assistance  of      Part  L 
the  elder  girls  and  monitors,  to  do  sometimes  all  the  household  work       ^j^      g 
of  the  school  premises,  sometimes  all  this,  except  scrubbing  the  larger 
and  rougher  floors.     They  also  require  them  to  visit,  to  inquire  after 
absent  children,  dividing  this  duty  between  them  and  the  principal 
teacher.     These  duties  provide  healthy  bodily  exercise. 

These  school  duties,  which  are  a  most  important  detail  in  the  train- 
ing which  is  to  fit  them  for  their  office,  claim  on  an  average  another 
hour  a  day,  or  six  hours  a  week. 

Already  we  have  taken  up  eight  hours  a  day  on  an  average  for  five 
days  in  the  week. 

But  there  is  yet  a  claim  on  their  time  for  one  and  a  half  hours  daily. 
They  have  to  spend  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week 
in  the  clas^  with  the  mistress  ;  when  she  is  to  revise  and  correct  the 
exercises  they  have  written  at  home  ;  to  hear  them  the  lessons  they  have 
prepared  for  her  at  home  ;  to  submit  them  to  ^vritten  examinations  ^  to 
direct  them  as  to  what  they  are  to  study  by  themselves  ;  to  point  out  to 
them  the  difficulties  they  will  meet,  and  when  they  have  failed  to  over- 
come them  without  assistance  to  aid  their  own  efibrts  to  do  so  ;  to  prac- 
tise them  in  arithmetic  and  English  grammar  ;  to  improve  them  in 
reading  and  penmanship  ;  to  exercise  them  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
in  composition  on  some  given  subject ;  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of 
teaching  ;  to  make  up  with  their  assistance  the  voluminous  school 
registers  and  school  cuicounts ;  and  to  give  them  such  admonitions  as 
occasion  may  require. 

This  makes  nine  and  a  half  hours  a  day  for  Jive  days  in  the  week,  or 
nearly  eight  hours  a  day  for  six  days  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Procter's  experience  appears  to  have  been  derived  princi-  observation* 
pally  from  the  school  which  is  under  hb  own  superintendence,  ter's  Tiews. 
and  we  think  that  his  view  of  the  subject  is  not  free  from  exag- 
geration. Of  the  nine  hours  and  a  half,  of  which,  according  to 
his  statement,  the  pupil-teacher  s  working  day  consists,  an  hour 
and  a  half  is  occupied  by  duties,  which,  to  use  his  own  words, 
**  provide  healthy  bodily  exercise,"  and  another  hour  is  taken  up 
with  home  duties,  to  which  the  same  observation  applies.  It 
must  be  remembered  also  that  a  great  part  of  the  time  of 
female  pupil-teachers,  often  as  much  as  two  hours  a  day,  is 
occupied  in  superintending  the  sewing  class.  This,  though  a 
most  important  duty,  is  not  bard  work. 

But  after  making  these  deductions  from  the  value  of  Mr. 
Proctor's  statements,  we  must  admit  that  they  are  not  without 
foundation,  and  that  they  add  importance  to  the  e\ddence  to  which 
we  shall  subsequently  advert,  as  to  the  expediency  of  diminishing 
the  hours  of  school  attendance. 

The  evidence  of  some  of  the  inspectors  shows  that  the  course  Course  of 
through  which  the  pupil-teachers  pass  is  not   calculated  to  de-  uXViJ^fi^ir' 
velope  their  intelligence  so  much  as  to  exercise  their  memories.  ***  develope 
Mr.  Stewart*  says  that  he  is  satisfied,  from  the  character  of  the  gence. 

«- • __  Mr.  Stewart. 

•  Mr.  Stewart's  Report  for  1856,  Min.  1856-7,  p.  451. 
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Pabt  I.      exercides  sent  up  by  the  apprentices,  that  "  the  young  persons  labour 
Chap.  2.      "  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  grapple  with  an  amount  of 

"  work  unsuited  for  their  age,  and  too  extensive  for  the  time  they 

*'  can  profitably  devote  ta  study."  He  adds,  "  those  who  are 
'*  provided  with  good  memories  can  retain  an  immense  amount  of 
'  **  crude  undigested  facts,  but  very  few  gain  from  their  appren- 
"  ticeship  what  is  tenfold  more  valuable,  precision  of  ideas,  the 
*^  power  of  expressing  themselves  well  in  their  own  language,  and 
"  the  ability  to  give  a  sensible  opinion  on  any  common  abstract 
*'  question.  They  become  overlaid  with  facts.  Playing  on  the  sur- 
'^  face  of  many  subjects,  and  mastering  none,  their  memory  is  un- 
"  wholesomely  stimulated,  their  judgment  stunted  and  baffled." 
Mr.M,  Arnold.  ]yjr.  Matthew  Arnold's  experience  is  somewhat  to  the  same  effect. 
*'  I  have  been  much  struck,"  he  says,*  **  in  examining  them 
**  towards  the  close  of  their  apprenticeship,  when  they  are  generally 
",  at  least  18  years  old,  with  the  utter  disproportion  between  the 
'*  great  amount  of  positive  information,  and  the  low  degree  of 
"  mental  culture  and  intelligence  which  they  exhibit,"  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  attribute  this  result  exclusively  to  the  character  of 
the  training  which  they  receive.  The  general  intelligence  and 
refinement  which  might  be  expected  of  children  of  a  superior  class 
are  hardly  to  be  acquired  in  the  homes  in  which  they  live. 

Though  such  observations  as  these  are  entitled  to  attentive 
consideration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  is  upon 
the  whole  excellent.  To  appreciate  its  value,  the  pupil-teachers 
must  be  compared  with  the  monitors  whom  they  have  super- 
seded, and  with  the  students  who  were  with  great  difficulty 
and  in  scanty  numbers  collected  into  the  normal  schools  before 
1846.  The  inefficiency  of  the  monitors  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. The  utmost  extent  of  the  attainments  of  the  students 
on  their  admission  to  the  training  colleges  was  an  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  pupil- 
teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  furnished  a  constant  and  sufficient 
supply  to  all  the  training  colleges,  and  their  acquirements  and 
general  fitness  for  the  posts  for  which  they  have  been  selected  are 
best  attested  by  the  fact,  that  only  1268  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  admitted  are  removed  during  their  apprenticeship,  either 
by  death,  failure  of  health,  failure  in  attainments,  misconduct,  or 
other  causes,  including  the  adoption  of  other  pursuits  in  lifcf 
Considering  the  stringency  of  the  tests  applied  to  ascertain  the 


Value  of  the 
pupil-teacher 
syBtem. 


♦  Min.  1S52>S,  vol.  ii.  p.  677. 
t  Min.  IS58-9,  p.  zxzii. 
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qualifications,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  each  individual  in  every      Faut  I. 
year  of  his  apprenticeship,  this  is  a  most  successful  result.  Chap.  2. 

Mr.  Arnold  speaks  in  his  report  on  the  state  of  education   in         

France^*  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  importance  of  pupil- 
teachers^  whom  he  describes  as  "  the  sinews  of  English  primary 
^'  instruction/'  and  whose  presence  in  English  schools  he  appears 
to  consider  the  principal  advantage  of  English  schools  over  those 
of  France. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  pupil-teachers  87*32  per  cent,  success-  Howfiu-  pupil- 
/»ii  I  ^    '  ...  1,,,.-^  ,  teachers  follow 

fully  complete  their  apprenticeship,  and  76*02  per  cent,  become  up  their  pro- 
candidates  for  Queen's  scholarships,  which  most  of  them  obtain.  ^^^^^ 
The  11 '3  percent,  who  do  not  become  candidates  for  Queen's 
scholarships  include  those  who  either  adopt  other  pursuits  or  follow 
the  calling  of  a  schoolmaster  without  going  through  the  course  of 
instruction  given  at  the  training  colleges. 

These  figures  enable  us  to  estimate  the  truth  of  a  prevalent 
opinion  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  money  expended  on 
pupU-teachers  is  wasted  by  their  failure  to  follow  up  the  profession 
for  which  they  are  educated. 

Even  if  the  failure  of  the  pupil-teachers  to  continue  in  their  pro- 
fession were  more  common,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  money 
laid  out  in  their  education  was  wasted,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  render  year  by  year  services  for  the  salary  received, 
and  therefore  that  their  subsequent  abandonment  of  their  pro- 
fession cannot  make  that  expenditure  merely  wasted  money ;  and 
it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  salary  is  presumably 
not  excessive,  inasmuch  as  they  might  earn  more  in  other  callings. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  evidence  as  to  the  pujril-teacher  Defecu  of 
system  is,  that  though  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  gy^tem^and^^ 
contributions  made  to   popular  education  by  the  administration  remedies  pro- 
of the  Privy  Council  grants,  its  administration  is  accused  of  three  ^^ 
serious  defects.     They  are — 

1.  The  uniformity  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  pupil- 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  their  insufficiency  in 
many  districts. 

2.  The  great  labour  imposed  upon  the  pupil-teachers,  especially 
upon  the  girls. 

3.  The  mechanical  character  of  the  training  which  they  receive, 
and  its  unfitness  to  elevate  the  tone  of  their  minds. 

The  question  of  wages  will  be  set  at  rest  if  our  subsequent  Uniformity  ot 
recommendation  to  pay  all  assistance  derived,  from  taxation  in  ^"^^' 

♦  Report,  p.  74. 
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Pakt  I. 
Chap.  2. 

Excessire 
labour. 


Mechanical 
character  of 
their  training. 


a  single  Bum,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  managers  according  to  their 
own  views,  be  adopted.  The  managers  will  make  their  own 
bargains  with  the  pupil-teachers  according  to  local  circumstances. 

The  labour  imposed  upon  the  pupil-teachers  can  be  diminished 
only  by  diminishing  the  length  of  the  school  hours.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  an  hour  and  a  half  daily  is  too  much  for 
their  own  education ;  and,  inasmuch  as  they  are  both  to  teach 
others  and  to  learn  themselves,  their  course  must  of  necessity  be 
laborious.  We  shall  hereafter  adduce  evidence  to  show  that  it 
may  be  desirable  to  shorten  the-  school  hours,  and  the  relief  which 
such  a  step  would  afford  to  the  pupil-teachers  is  an  additional 
reason  in  its  favour. 

The  mechanical  character  of  the  training  of  the  pupil-teachers  is 
probably  to  some  degree  inseparable  from  their  position.  The  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  same  routine  must  always  tend  to  cramp 
and  formalize  the  mind,*  and  this  effect  is  particularly  likely  to 
follow  where  young  boys  and  girls  are  brought  into  constant  rela- 
tions with  mere  children.  Something  might  probably  be  done 
to  counteract  this  by  exchanging  some  one  of  the  subjects  contained 
in  the  present  course  for  others  of  a  more  interesting  nature. 
It  is  an  omission  in  the  course  that  it  contains  no  literary  subject 
whatever,  and  we  think  that  one  of  the  books  of  Euclid  might 
be  advantageously  omitted,  and  that  the  pupil-teachers  should  be 
required  to  learn  by  heart  passages  of  standard  English  prose 
and  poetry,  and  to  be  prepared  to  repeat  portions  of  them  at  the 
annual  examination.  We  think  also  that  whilst  the  intelligent 
study  of  physical  geography  is  of  great  importance,  many  of  the 
minuter  points  which  it  embraces  might  be  omitted.  Learning  by 
heart  is  a  most  valuable  exercise,  and  is  far  too  much  neglected 
in  elementary  schools. 


SECTION  III. 

Students  in  Thaining  Colleges. 

The  next  step  in  the  career  of  a  teacher  after  apprenticeship  is 
that  of  studentship  in  a  training  college. 
^^t£c  of        "^^^  earliest  proceeding  of  the  Committee  of  Council  f  was  to 


*■  See  the  following  question  and  ans-rer  in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Temple  : — 
2956.  (Sir  J.  Coleridge.)  Is  there  not  rather  a  tendency  with  the  schoolmasters  in 
all  classes,  to  make  them  too  much  machines  ? — No  donbt 
t  Order  in  Council,  3rd  June  1S39,  CoU.  Min. 
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record  their  opinion  "  that  the  most  useful  application  of  any  sums      P^t  L 
**  voted  by  Pai'liament  would  consist  in  the  employment  of  those      Chap.  2. 

**  monies  in  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  under  the  direc-         

"  tion  of  the    State."      The  difficulty  arising  from  differences  of  ^^i?j|,^^^j 
religious  belief  rendered  this  resolution  ineffectual,  and  the  Com-  of  nonnal 
mittee  accordingly  directed  their  attention  to  the  distribution  of 
aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  private  societies  or  individuals 
who  might  be  disposed  to  found  such  establishments. 

Of  the  training  schools  which  were  founded  before  1846,  the 
Battersea  Training  school,  which  is  connected  with  the  National 
Society,  and  the  Borough  Road  Institution,  which  is  connected 
with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  were  perhaps  the 
most  important,  and  an  elaborate  account  of  the  original  founda-  . 
tion  of  each,  and  of  the  prospects,  plans,  difficulties,  and  expedients 
of  its  founders,  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  reports  published  by 
the  Committee  of  Council.  The  report  on  the  Battersea  Institu- 
tion was  written  by  its  original  founder.  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,* 
that  on  the  Training  school  in  the  Borough  Boad,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Fletcher,  formerly  Inspector  of  British  Schools. f 

The  Battersea  Training  school  was  originally  intended  for  the  The  Battenea 
supply  of  teachers  to  pauper  schools  and  to  schools  supported  out  ^^Jf*^ 
of  the  general  taxation  of  the  country.  It  was  founded  by  the 
private  liberality  of  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  Car- 
leton  Tttfnell,  who  bore  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  from 
their  private  resources,  and  bestowed  much  time  and  labour  upon 
the  management  of  the  institution.  Sir  James  K.  Shuttleworth 
lived  for  some  time  in  an  adjoining  house,  and  closely  superin- 
tended its  progress. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  school  should  be  established 
were  investigated  by  its  founders,  during  a  journey  on  the  con- 
tinent, undertaken  for  that  purpose  in  the  summer  of  1839.  They 
examined  the  schools  of  Holland,  in  which  they  observed  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  pupil-teacher  system.  They  also  paid 
attention  to  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Paris,  and  in 
other  parts  of  France,  and  to  the  normal  schools  conducted  in 
Switzerland  on  the  system  of  Pestalozzi.  The  ^coles  mires  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  are  under  the  management  of  an  organization, 
the  character  of  which  is  almost  monastic.  The  Brothers,  though  The  Brothen 
not  bound  by  a  vow,  devote  their  lives  under  a  rule  of  celibacy  to  of  the  Christian 
the  education  of  the  poor.J  The  ^cole  mire  furnishes  them  with  a 
»..'■'■-■-'    . ,  .  — ^ _.    

♦  Mm.  1842-3,  pp.  189-251. 

t  Min.  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  et  seq, 

t  Second  Beport,  Mio,  1842*3,  p.  252. 
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Part  I,      residence  during  the  discharge  of  their  active  'duties,  and  with  an 
Chap.  2.      asylum  in  sickness  and  old  age.    The  novices  enter  about  the  age  of 

12  or  14,  assume  the  dress  of  the  order,  and  commence  the  routine 

of  its  observances.  As  they  advance  in  age,  they  are  gradually 
introduced  to  public  instruction  under  the  superintendence  of  the  ' 

elder  brethren ;  such  of  them  as  appear  not  to  be  fitted  for  the 
vocation,  leave  it,  but  those  who  remain  in  it  arrive  in  course  of 
time  at  the  full  rank  of  membeirs  of  the  household  of  the  mother  | 

school,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  giving  elementary  ' 

instruction  to  the  poor. 

Sir  J.  K.  Shuttle  worth  and  Mr.  Tufnell  were  much  impressed  by  , 

this  institution,  but  they  appear  to  have  felt  that  a  more  useful 
and  available  precedent  for  England  was   to   be  found  in  the 
Nonnd  school  normal  school  of  Kruitzlingen   in  Switzerland.     Its  peculiarity 
gen.  was  that  all  its  arrangements  were  calculated  to  exercise  a  deep  i 

and  permanent  influence  over  the  moral  character  of  the  students.  | 

They  were  constantly  impressed  not  only  by  the  express  teaching,  i 

but  by  all  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  establishment,  with  ' 

the  feeling  that  they  were  to  keep  in  view  the  object  of  educating 
poor  children  to  be  contented  and  useful  in  their  own  sphere  of  | 

life  ;  and  that  they  were  to  regard  this  duty  in  a  spirit  of  humility 
and  self-sacrifice,  and  apart  from  views  of  personal  advancement. 
In  Accordance  with  this  view,  the  pupils  were  accustomed  to 
a  simple  mode  of  life,  and  to  hard  manual  labour.  **  Their 
*'  food  was  of  the  coarsest  character,  consisting  chiefly  of  vege- 
"  tables,  soups,  and  very  brown  bread."  They  passed  a  great 
part  of  their  time  in  cultivating  the  land  for  their  own  subsistence,  I 

and  did  all  the  work  which  was  required  in  the  building  and  in 
the  garden.  | 

TheBattenea       ipf^^  Battersea  Training  School  was   originally  established  on  , 

school.  **  this  model,  in  a  manor  house  standing  in  a  large  garden  near  the 

Thames.     Some  of  the  pupils  were  taken  from  the  Norwood  School  | 

of  Industry,  which  had  been  established   some  time  before   for 
*  the  education  of  pauper  and   criminal   children,  and    a   certain 
number  were  sent  by  private  patrons,  who  defrayed  the  expenses  i 

of  their  education.  No  part  of  the  training  given  was  more  care- 
fully attended  to  than  the  moral  discipline  of  the  students  in 
humility  and  self-denial,  as  acted  on  in  the  school  at  Kruitzlingen. 
A  large  part  of  every  day  was  employed  in  manual  labour  in 
the  garden,  which  was  brought  into  cultivation  by  lie  students,* 


♦  Min.  1842-3,  p.  200. 
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and,  with  the  exception  of  a   matron  who   acted    as  cook,  no       Part  I. 
seryants  were  provided.      The   teachers  assisted  personally*  in       Chop.  2. 

such  carpenters'  and  masons'  work  as  was  required  in  the  building,         

and  the  diet  was  studiously  simple,  being  provided  in  great  part  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  garden. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  views  upon  which  the  Battersea  Train- 
ing School  was  founded  differed  much  from  those  which  influenced 
the  subsequent  training  schools. 

The  Normal  School  in  the  Bprough  Road,  connected  with  the  The  Boroiigh 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  was  originaDy  instituted  on  a  schools.  "^^ 
very  small  scale  by  Mr.  Lancastei:f  in  1805,  and  a  few  teachers 
continued  to  be  trained  there,  in  the  face  of  considerable  diffi- 
culties, till  the  year  1842,]:  when  new  normal  schools  were  com- 
pleted at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  21,000/.  The  managers  did  not 
attempt  to  keep  the  pupils  in  the  establishment  for  any  consider- 
able time,  nor  did  they  subject  them  to  any  special  moral  training. 
Their  practice  was  to  select  as  their  pupils  "  only  those  who  by 
'<  age  as  well  as  by  character  might  be  ranked  among  persons  of 
''  fixed  and    settled   religious  principles."     They   thus  assumed 
that  the  elements  of  the  students'  characters,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  most  important,  were  settled  before  they  came  into  the 
institution,  and  confined  their  attention  to  furnishing  them   as 
speedily  as  possible  with  the  special  knowledge  required  in  their 
future  profession.     For  this  purpose  they  usually  remwned  in  the 
training  schools  for  periods  of  from  six  months  to  a  year,  and  their 
employments    during  that  period  were  almost  exclusively  intel- 
lectual and  exceedingly  severe.     They  had  no  industrial  training, 
and  hardly  any  recreation,  their  whole  time  being  divided  between 
study  and  the  practice  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  school  (con- 
taining 650  children  in  average  attendance)  connected  with  the 
establishment.     The  severity  of  the  course  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Fletcher  :§ — '*  Proper  exercise  and  even  sleep  are  by  many  of 
*'  them  (the  students)  sacrificed  to  study,  to  an  extent  which  only 
"  the  briefness  of  the  course  renders  at  all  consistent  with  healfh.  - 
•*  AU  are  in  bed  by  10  o'clock,  and  the  morning  bell  rings  at  6 ; 
"  but  many  are  up  at  4,  and  two-thirds  at  5,  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
^'  ing  more  time  for  their  preparation  of  lessons  to  which  the  first 
'*  hour  and  a  half  of  the  ordinary  working  day  is  devoted.     The 
"  application  of  every  other  hour  of  the  day  is  truly  described  in 
"  the  table  already  given,  except  where  *  recreation '  is  mentioned 

♦  Min.  1842-3,  p.  207.  f  Min.  1846,  vol.  ii.  f.  298. 

X  Page  319.  §  Min.  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 
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Difficulty  of 
getting  pupils. 


Part  I.  «  (?>.  12  to  2,  and  5  to  6,  including  dinner  and  tea);  for  which 
Chap.  2.  '*  private  business  or  the  preparation  of  lessons  is  in  fact  generally 
"  substituted." 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  candidates 
for  such  a  course  as  this,  which  could  be  beneficial  only  where 
considerable  natural  aptitude  for  the  profession  was  combined 
with  great  zeal.  Most  of  the  pupils  on  their  entrance  were 
exceedingly  ignorant.  The  reading  of  a  few  was  good^  and  all  read 
with  fair  fluency,  though  seldom  with  correctness  or  good  expres- 
sion. The  writing  of  about  half  was  good,  of  one-fourth  inferior, 
and  of  the  remaining  one-fourth  very  deficient  The  arithmetic 
of  about  one-fourth  was  good  as  far  as  vulgar  fractions,  about 
one-half  could  go  as  far  as  compound  multiplication,  whilst  the 
remainder  were  ignorant  even  of  these  rules.  Most  of  them, 
however,  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  derived 
principally  from  teaching  at  Sunday  schools. 

These  two  schools  are  specially  important,  because,  though 
placed  under  difi^erent  circumstances,  and  conducted  on  different 
systems,  they  each  had  to  contend  with  the  same  difficulty.  This 
difficulty  was  that  of  obtaining  pupils  who  could  by  the  end  of 
their  course  be  converted  into  useful  teachers.  If  they  were 
chosen,  as  was  the  case  in  the  first  instance  at  Battersea,  at  an 
early  age,  and  subjected  to  a  prolonged  course  of  instruction,  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  had  to  provide  for  a  large  expense,  and 
ultimately  produced  an  unsatisfactory  result,  as  the  length  of 
the  scholastic  training  prevented  the  pupils  from  acquiring  the 
practical  experience  which  was  essential  to  their  usefulness  as 
teachers.  Their  time  had  been,  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
Defects  of  the  knowledge,  and  not  to  its  communication.  The  expense  of  the 
Battersea  Training  School  when  it  was  full,  and  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  filling  it,  was  55/.  per  annum  per  pupil,  of  which  25/. 
per  head  per  annum  fell  upon  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking,* 
and  the  remainder  on  the  patrons  of  the  pupils.  On  the  other 
band,  the  pupils  who  were  educated  there  were  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  but  ill  fitted  for  any  of  the  more  trying  and  conspicuous 
of  the  positions  which  they  might  be  called  upon  to  fill.  Though 
not  ill  adapted  to  small  rural  schools,  where  they  might  be  under 
the  care  and  guidance  of  the  clergyman,  and  where  they  would  be 


Battersea 
system. 


*  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  Tufnell  expended  upon  this  object  "  about  750/. 
"a  year  each."  Q.  2336-8.  Their  total  expenditure  -was  upwards  of  5,000il,  of  which 
1,000/.  was  received  firom  the  patrons  and  friends  of  pupils;  1,500/.  wtis  contribnt<Hl 
by  their  own  private  Mends,  "  with  unsolicited  confidence  and  generosity ;"  and 
2,500/.  by  themselyes.^Min.  1842-3,  p.  278. 
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exposed  to  few  of  the  temptations  of  life,  it  was  found  that  they      Pa»t  L 
were  unequal  to  ''  the  responsibilities  of  a  large  town  or  village      chap.  s. 

•*  school  in  a  manufacturing  or  mining  district."  *     They  had  not,         

and  the  training  which  they  received  could  not  give  to  them,  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  world  or  strength  of  character  to  deal 
with  difficulties,  which  could  be  successfully  met  only  by  masters 
of  mature  age  and  experience.  Under  the  pressure  of  these  con- 
siderations the  managers  of  the  Battersea  school  gradually  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  school  in  the  Borough  Boad,  so  far  as  to 
raise  the  age  of  students  from  14  or  16  to  18  or  20  years.! 

This  change,  however,  was  surrounded  with  difficulties  no  less  De&etg  of  th« 
formidable.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  hard  to  meet  with  suitable  ty^e^ 
persons,  and  when  they  were  found  their  comparatively  advanced 
age  made  it  necessary  that  their  stay  should  be  short,  and  as  they 
came  to  the  school  in  amost  uninstructed  condition — hardly  able  to 
read  and  write,  and  ^^  seldom  skilful  even  in  the  first  four  rules  of 
**  arithmetic,"  J — it  is  obvious  that  their  education  for  their  pro- 
fession would  at  best  be  most  imperfect,  and  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  exercise  much  influence  on  their  moral  character ; 
and,  secondly,  the  expense  was  very  large,  and  being  incurred 
rather  for  general  than  for  local  purposes,  was  not  readily  sup- 
plied by  local  contributions. 

The  system  of  pupil-teachers  and  Queen's  scholars  was  intended  Pupiltwcber 
to  meet  these  difficulties.     The  pupil-teachers  produce  a  constant  tended  to 
supply  of  candidates  for  the   Queen's  scholarships,  whilst  t^*®  5^^^^  ****** 
scholarships  themselves  and  the  various  grants  made  to  training 
schools  provide  for  the  expense  of  training  them.   The  general  result 
has  been  to  ensure  to  each  college  in  respect  of  every  moderately 
successful  student  an  annual  payment  of  48/. 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales  34  of  these  institutions,  of  General  ae- 
which  all  but  two  (Lichfield  and  Homcrton)  are  under  Govern-  ^ning  **** 
ment  inspection  and  receive  Government  assistance.     They  are  co^^^s^ 
vested  in  trustees,  who  hold  them  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
teachers,  and  are  usually  connected  with  central  religious  societies. 

They  resemble  each  other  closely  in  their  general  nature  and 
constitution.  Their  officers  are  for  the  most  part  the  same« 
namely,  a  principal,  who  is  generally  a  minister  of  religion  of  the 
denomination  with  which  the  college  is  connected ;  and  a  certain 
number  of  tutors,  some  of  whom  are  lecturers  in  the  receipt  of 
grants  of  1002.  a  year  from  the  Government.     There  are  also 


*  Second  Beport  on  Battenea  School,  Mia.  1842-8,  p.  ^54. 
t  P*ge  259.  %  Page  260. 
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Past  I. 
Chap.  2. 


Practising  and 
model  schools. 


Training 
colleges  for 
males. 


Training 
colleges  for 
females. 


Training 
colleges  for 
males  and 


certificated  assistante,  who  are  schoolmasters  holding  certificates  of 
merit.  *^  The  services  which  they  are  intended  to  render  consist 
^'  in  perfecting  the  students  by  examination,  and  by  the  careful 
"  revision  of  exercises  in  the  matter  of  their  oral  instruction."* 

Practising  and  model  schools  are  elementary  schools  attached 
to  the  training  colleges ;  in  some  cases,  as  at  the  National  So- 
ciety's Training  College  at  Battersea,  there  are  both.  One  at 
least  usually  is,  and  always  ought  to  be,  attached  to  each  college^ 
The  object  of  the  practising  school  is  to  give  the  students 
practice  in  teaching  and  in  school  discipline.  The  object  of  the 
model  school  is  to  afford  them  for  their  future  guidance  a  pattern 
of  what  a  school  ought  to  be.  .  The  teacher  of  ihe  practising 
or  model  school  is  an  officer  of  the  training  ooU^e,  and  is  called 
the  ^'  normal  master."  It  is  his  special  duty  to  give  instruction  to 
the  students  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  local  and  denominational  distribution  of  the  training  ccdlegeB 
under  inspection  is  as  follows : — There  are  18  Church  of  England 
colleges  for  males.  Of  tiiese,  3  are  in  or  near  London;  the 
others  are  at  Chester,  Durham,  Caernarvon,  Caermarthen,  Saltiey 
near  Birmingham,  Culham  near  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Chi- 
chester, Winchester,  and  Exeter.  Of  these,  Battersea,  St.  Marie's^ 
and  Caermarthen  are  the  property  of  the  National  Society.  The 
Metropolitan  is  mainly  supported  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  Education  Society,  and  the  rest  are  connected  with 
various  Diocesan  boards  of  education. 

There  is  also  a  Boman  Catholic  training  college  for  males  at 
Hammersmith,  and  a  British  and  Foreign  or  Non-Denominational 
college  for  males  at  Bangor. 

There  are  13  training  colleges  for  females  only.  Of  these,  11 
are  connected  with  the  Church  of  England ;  two  of  which  are  in 
London,  and  the  rest  are  at  Durham,  Warrington,  Derby,  Norwich, 
Bishops  Stortford,  Brighton,  Salisbury,  Bristol,  and  Truro  respeo- 
tively.  All  of  them  are  connected  with  Diocesan  boards,  except 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's  Institution  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 
The  two  remaining  training  colleges  for  females  are  Boman 
Catholic,  and  are  situated,  one  at  Liverpool,  and  the  other  at  St 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

There  are  four  training  colleges  for  males  and  females  jointiy. 
The  British  and  Foreign  School  Sodety's  Institution  in  the 
Borough  Road,  which,  in  conformity  witii  the  principles  of  the 
society,  is  undenominational ;  a  college  at  Cheltenham,  and  another 


*  Cire.,  Oct  1861.    Min.  1861-3,  p.  27. 
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at  York,  each  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  a  college      P^»  I. 
in  the  Horeeferry  Boad,  Westminster,  connected  with  the  Wes-      .Cbap.  % 

leyan  Committee  of  Education.  ,  

The  total  tiverage  number  of  students  in  these  institutions 
was,  in  the  year  1858, — 


ooU^^  for  males 

752 

„            feoiales 

-      818 

males  and  females     - 

-      496 

Total  -  -  -   2,066 

Of  whom  1,676  were  Queen's  scholars.  The  largest  was  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Society's  Institution,  which  contained  172  students. 
Three  other  colleges  had  more  than  100  students ;  one  had  90 ; 
most  of  the  others  had  between  30  and  70 ;  and  the  smallest,  the 
Peterborough  college  for  males,  had  15. 

There  were  in  12  of  the  male  training  colleges  94  tutors  and  Proportion  of 
training  masters.     The  highest,  number  being  14  and  the  lowest  3.  assistance  to 

The  Government  contributes  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  *'^*^**^''^^°'*- 
the  tnuning  colleges.  To  the  Church  of  England  colleges  for 
males  inspected  by  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Cowie,  in  the  year  1859,  it 
contributed  76  per  cent*  To  the  Church  of  England  colleges 
for  females,  inspected  by  the  Bey.  F.  C.  Cook,  it  contributed 
in  the  same  year  70*9  per  centf  At  Cheltenham  the  con- 
tribution of  Gt>vemment  is  94  per  cent,  at  York  89,  and  at 
Durham  80. 

The  aggregate  income  of  the  training  colleges,  in  1858,  was  Income  of 
94,734i,  of  which  the  sum  of  60,6187.,  or  53-3  per  cent,  was^uJST'' 
supplied  by  the  Government     In  1869  the  proportion  supplied 
by  Government  had  increased  to  64*1  per  cent 

The  total  expense  of  building,  enlarging,  and  improving  27 
of  the  colleges  was  334,98  U,  of  which  101,6412.  was  derived  from 
Government,  and  233,3392.  from  other  sources. 

Such  is  a  general  account  of  the  existing  training  college&  Unifbnn  oomse 
There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  resemblance   in  the  courses  ®^^  **^ 
of  instruction  which  they  give  to  their  students.      This  arises  colleges. 
from  the  fact  that  the  Conunittee  of  Council  prescribe  the  same 
subjects  for  the  annual  examination  to  which  all  the  students  in 


*  Report  of  Committee  of  Cooncil  on  Education  ibr  1859-60,  pp.  288,  290. 
t  Report  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1859-60,  pp.  355-384. 
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all  the  colleges  are  subjected,  as  a  condition  of  the  grants  earned 
by  the  colleges  on  their  account  A  syllabus  of  the  subjects  of 
examination  was  first  printed  in  the  Minutes  for  1854-5,*  having 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Moseley,  by  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
of  Council.  It  has  subsequently  undergone  revision,  t  principally 
on  account  of  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Temple,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Moseley  in  the  office  of  inspector  of  training  colleges  for  males. 

In  order  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  the  syllabus  was 
constructed,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  substance  of  Mr.  Moseley's 
views  as  to  the  education  of  teachers.  They  are  expressed  in 
several  successive  reports  between  1848  and  1855.!^  Their  gene- 
ral character  is  as  follows : — 

The  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  training  colleges  ought  to 
be  entirely  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  objects  for  which  they 
are  instituted,  and  for  which  the  State  supports  them,  that  of 
forming  good  teachers  for  elementary  schools.  This  ia  to  be  done 
directly  by  training  the  students  in  the  art  of  teaching  elementary 
subjects.  It  is  to  be  done  indirectly  by  enlarging,  strengthening, 
and  storing  their  minds,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  teach  with  in- 
telligence, force,  readiness  of  application,  and  fulness  of  illustration. 
In  the  indirect  as  well  as  the  direct  training,  the  practical  object 
of  tnuning  good  elementary  teachers  must  be  kept  steadily  in 
view.  The  public  money  is  not  voted  in  order  to  give  a  certain 
number  of  young  persons  a  sort  of  academical  education. 

Mr.  Moseley  wished  to  attain  both  objects  by  one  process, 
and  he  thought  that  this  might  be  effected  by  teaching  in 
the  training  colleges  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools : — "  Reading,  arith- 
"  metic,  English  grammar,  English  history,  and  geography,"  he  says, 
"  as  usually  treated  of  in  our  elementary  books,  and  taught  in 
*'  our  schools,  .  .  .  are  mere  statements  of  facts  suggestive  of 
"  few  or  no  conclusions,  and  barren  of  interest ;"  but  these  sub- 
jects may  be  studied  in  such  a  way  as  to  exercise  the  highest 
powers  of  the  mind.  A  man,  for  example,  who  had  a  really  sound 
and  deep  knowledge  of  English  history,  or  of  geography,  would 
be  able  to  select  for  the  instruction  of  very  ignorant  children 
matter  simple,  interesting,  and  important,  and  his  power  of  doing 
so  would  be  increased  by  the  depth  and  width  of  his  knowledge. 


♦  Min.  1854-5.  p.  14-21.  f  Min.  1856-7,  p.  7-14. 

J  See  Min.  1848-60,  vol  i.  p.  27  et  seq, ;  Min.  1850-1,  vol  i.  p.  39,  seq, 
1854-5,  p.  305,  9€q, 


Min. 
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becai28e  he  would  thus  get  a  wider  field  for  the  selection  of  his  Vxrt  L 
materials,  and  a  more  intelligent  view  of  the  importance  and  con-  chi^.  2. 
nezion  of  different  events.  — ^ 

Mr.  Moseley  also  wished  the  students  at  training  colleges  to  Students  to 
receive  a  sort  of  instruction  which  tvould  enable  them  to  teach  in  ^Sldp^on 
the  elementary  schools  subjects  which  at  present  seldom  find  a  '•^bich  commoa 
place  there.  He  thought  that  the  labouring  classes  ought  to  be  Sbdc^d.^ 
educated  "  by  teaching  them  to  reason  about  and  understand  things 
"  connected  with  their  ordinary  pursuits."  He  did  not  mean  by 
this  that  they  ought  to  be  taught  in  school  to  conduct  the  common 
operations  of  domestic  life.  '  '^  There  can^''  he  said,  **  be  little  ad- 
**  vantage  in  teaching  children  rules  for  the  doing  of  common 
**  thbgs,  assumed  to  be  better  than  those  which  of  their  own 
*'  account  they  will  hereafter  follow,  irrespective  of  the  reasons  of 
**  such  rules.  Better  rules,  unsupported  by  reasons,  will  be  almost 
<<  sure  to  be  discarded  by  them,  when  they  come  to  find  them 
*^  opposed  to  ancient  practice  and  the  general  usage."  He  appears 
to  have  thought  that  the  scientific  principles  which  lie  at  the  root 
of  most  of  the  common  operations  of  life  should  be  so  instilled  into 
their  minds  as  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  reason  of  these 
operations,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  studying,  criticising,  and  im- 
proving them  as  they  grew  older.  As  a  step  in  this  direction,  he 
proposed  that  chemistry  should  be  taught  in  the  training  colleges, 
believing  that  the  elementary  books  connected  with  it  could  "  be 
**  thoroughly  mastered  in  elementary  schools  by  boys  from  the 
**  age  of  12  to  14,  if  taught  by  a  master  who  himself  imderstood 
"  the  subject,  in  the  same  systematic  and  persevering  way  in 
"  which  Latin  is  taught  in  schools  of  a  higher  class." 

Thus  the  course  of  instruction  by  which  Mr.  Moseley  wished 
to  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  students  consisted  in  teaching  them  in 
a  scientific  manner  "  the  subjects  proper  to  elementary  instruction/' 
under  which  he  appears  to  have  included  reading,  arithmetic, 
English  history,  and  geography,  with  the  addition  of  chemistry  or 
some  other  physical  or  applied  science. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  these  acquirements  would  not 
only  be  of  little  service,  but  would  even  impair  the  efl5ciency  of  the 
students  as  teachers,  unless  they  were  accompanied  by  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  tcjoching.  In  the  absence  of  this  skill,  mere  know- 
ledge would  only  set  up  a  barrier  between  the  teacher  and  the 
pupiL  "  Every  man,"  he  observes,  "  must  be  conscious  of  a  sepa- 
"  ration  made  between  himself  and  a  less  educated  man,  a  separation 
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'^  which  enlarges  at  each  step  of  his  intellectual  progress,  and  which 
"  is  widened  to  its  utmost  limits  when  the  relation  is  that  of  a 
"  child  to  its  teacher,  otherwise  highly  instructed,  but  who  knows 
^'  nothing  likely  to  interest  the  child,  or  has  been  accustomed 
*'  to  study  nothing  in  the  light  in  which  it  may  be  made  intel- 
"  ligible  to  it*' 

Such,, as  we  collect  from  the  reports  of  several  years,  appears  to 
have  been  Mr.  Moseley's  theory,  as  to  the  course  of  instruction 
in  training  colleges ;  but  in  reducing  it  to  practice  many  modifi- 
cations were  necessary.  There  were  difficulties  in  procuring 
works  which  treated  elementary  subjects  in  a  scientific  manner. 
The  art  of  teaching  itself  was  little  understood  in  England,  and 
aboTe  all,  the  principals  of  the  training  colleges  and  their  assis- 
tants, who  for  the  most  had  been  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, were  commonly  not  prepai'ed  to  teach  with  scientific  pre- 
cision, any  subjects  except  classics  and  mathematics.  It  was  thus 
impossible  that  Mr.  Moseley's  view  should  be  carried  out  at  once,  or 
that  anything  more  than  a  gradual  approach  to  it  should  be  made. 
To  use  his  own  language,  "  The  training  schools  were  compelled 
"  to  use  as  a  meaus  of  the  student's  education  such  subjects  as 
**  there  can  be  found  teachers  of.  The  result  we  seek  to  obtain. 
'^  must  be  placed  in  subordination  to  the  means,  and  thus  in  one 
^'  training  school  classical  studies  must  continue  to  be  employed, 
'^  and  in  another  mathematical^  for  forming  the  minds  of  school- 
'^  masters  who  will  never  have  to  give  instruction  either  in  classics 
'^  or  mathematics,  according  as  the  officers  of  these  institutions  may 
*'  happen  to  have  been  educated  in  the  one  or  the  other  University 
'*  or  to  prefer  the  one  or  the  other  department  of  study."  With  such 
objects,  and  on  such  principles,  Mr.  Moseley  drew  up  the  Govern- 
ment syllabus.  Its  object  is  to  test  the  instruction  given  in  a  large 
number  of  different  establishments,  to  each  of  which  the  observa- 
tions just  quoted  apply  with  more  or  less  force.  It  therefore  allows 
considerable  latitude  in  the  subject  of  study  to  be  selected  for  the 
students,  but  in  every  training  college  which  regulates  its  course 
of  instruction  by  the  syllabus,  the  main  features  of  Mr.  Moseley's 
plan  must  be  preserved,  for  the  subjects  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
one  intended  to  form  the  minds  of  the  students,  the  other  intended 
to  give  practical  skill  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  teachers. 
It  is  of  course  difficult,  and  in  many  instances  impossible,  to  make 
these  two  divisions  of  the  course  fit  into  each  other  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  Mr.  Moseley ;  and  thus  there  must  always  be  a  risk  of 
increasing  the  senaration  between  the  educated  teacher  and  the 
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ignorant  child,  nnless  pains  are  taken  to  prevent  the  more  technical  1*^^  !• 
of  the  two  branches  of  study  from  being  neglected  in  favour  of  Chap.  $. 
the  other.  

The  syllabus,  however,  is  so  arranged  as  to  Aimish  precautions  Present  con- 
against  this.  It  provides  for  a  two  years'  course ;  it  formerly  ^^  o  «y  - 
provided  for  a  course  of  three  years ;  but  the  third  year  was 
omitted  on  Dr.  Temple's  recommendation,  as  it  was  found  that  the 
students  of  the  third  year  were  not  the  most  vigorous,  but  the 
feeblest  of  the  members.  It  had  been  hoped  that  they  might  be 
persons  ''  in  advance  of  the  rest  in  enterprise  of  character  and  in  i 

'*  attainments/'  and  "  fitted  for  some  special  and  important  work 
•*  of  the  teacher.''* 

The  subjects  relied  upon  for  the  general^  cultivation  of  the 
students' minds  are,  in  the  first  year,  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid, 
algebra,  as  far  as  quadratic  equations,  or,  instead,  that  part  of 
the  Latin  grammar  which  relates  to  accidence,  concords,  genderd 
of  nouns,  perfect  tenses  and  supines  of  verbs. 

In  the  second  year  a  choice  is  given  between  five  subjects,  in  Fire  altema- 
any  one,  but  in  no  more  than  one,  of  which  students  may  be  ex-  sJ^ond  year.*^ 
amined.  These  subjects  are,  first,  Physical  Science,  which  includes 
the  general  properties  of  matter,  inorganic  chemistry,  with  the 
rudiments  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  galvanism,  and  the  expla* 
nation  of  the  construction  and  use  of  common  instruments,  such  as 
an  airpiunp,  a  thermometer,  a  barometer,  a  microscope  (simple 
and  compound),  a  telescope,  an  electrical  machine,  and  a  galvanic 
battery.  Secondly,  Mechanics^  including  the  mechanical  powers, 
and  the  most  common  modes  of  applying  them ;  the  accelerated 
motion  of  gravity,  pendulums,  and  accelerated  force ;  and  questions 
on  simple  mechanism  occurring  in  machines  which  are  in  common 
.use  for  domestic^,  agricultural,  or  manufacturing  purposes.  Thirdly, 
Mathematics,  including  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid,  with  problems  in 
the  first  four  books ;  the  subjects  which  follow  quadratic  equations 
in  Lund's  edition  of  Wood's  algebra ;  trigonometry ;  solution  of 
triangles,  use  of  the  tables,  use  of  levelling  and  surveying  instru- 
ments; practical  problems  of  trigonometry  and  surveying.  Fourthly, 
English  Literature^  which  includes  the  history  of  English  literature 
from  Chaucer  to  Milton,  with  the  addition  of  certain  specified 
books,  passages  from  which  have  to  be  paraphrased  and  analysed, 
whilst  questions  are  set  upon  the  style  and  subject-matter.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  books  specified  should  be  read  through  with 


*  See  Min.  1854-5,  p.  15 ;  and  Min.  1857-8,  p.  720. 
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tlie  Btudents  in  short  portions,  as  exercises  in  language,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  grammar  used  in  the  training  school,  just  as  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  are  read  in  superior  public  schools.  Fifthly, 
LatiUf  which  includes  as  much  of  Yonge's  Eton  grammar,  as  was 
not  included  in  the  first-year  subjects,  and  the  translation  of 
passages  from  a  specified  prose  and  poetical  Latin  author,  with 
simple  grammatical  questions  founded  on  them. 

Tt  must  be  remembered  that  of  these  five  subjects  one  only  is 
to  be  taken  up  by  each  student,  and  that  the  students  come  to  the  ' 
examination  from  18  different  colleges,  which  are  independent 
institutions,  and  in  which  courses  of  study  prevail,  differing, 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  syllabus,  to  some  extent.*  If, 
therefore,  any  sort  of  instruction  calculated  to  cultivate  the 
minds  of  the  students,  and  (in  Dr.  Temple's  words)  to  *'give 
"  them  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  hard  work  of  the  brain," 
is  to  be  admitted  into  the  course,  it  seems  that  the  existing 
syllabus  docs  not  contain  too  large  a  proportion  of  such  sub- 
jects. The  number  of  alternative  subjects  between  which  a 
choice  is  offered  in  the  second  year  does  not  really  extend  the 
range  of  study  of  individual  students.  It  is  intended  to  meet 
the  cases  of  different  training  colleges,  and  to  give  the  authorities 
of  those  institutions  an  opportunity  of  directing  the  students 
to  the  subjects  which  they  may  consider  most  likely  to  fit  them 
for  their  future  career,  or  in  which  they  may  be  best  able  to 
instruct  them. 

Beference  to  the  scale  of  marks  will  show  that  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  these  subjects  from  obtaining  undue  importance  in  the 
minds  of  the  students,  to  the  neglect  of  other  subjects  more 
directly  connected  with  school  management. 

The  minimum  number  of  marks  required  to  obtain  a  place  in 
the  class  list  is  as  follows . — 


First  Year. 

SeeondYear. 

Third  Class    -            -            -            . 
Second  Class  -            -            -            - 
First  Class     .... 

300 
450 
600 

350 

500 
650 

Of  these,  75  may  be  obtained  by  "  excellence  "♦  in  Euclid,  and 
62  by  "  excellence  "  in  algebra  or  Latin,  or  137  in  all,  which  is  less 

♦  The  marks  are  cither  for  "  excellent,"  *'  good,"  "  fiiir,"  "  moderate,*'  or  "  imperfect," 
with  proportionate  numerical  valaes. 
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than  half  the  number  required  for  a  place  in  the  third  class.      FjjitL 
^^  Excellence  "  in  the  second-year  subject  which  may  be  selected      chap.  3. 

will  only  obtain  75  marks,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-fifth  of  the        

number  required  for  a  plKce  in  the  third  class ;  on  the  other  hand 
a  first-class  certificate  may  be  obtained  by  a  candidate,  who  being 
perfect  in  the  elementary  subjects,  takes  up  none  of  the  higher 
ones  in  the  second  year.  Besides  this,  in  order  to  secure  a  really 
Tigorous  study  of  the  subject  which  may  be  selected,  it  is  provided 
that  no  marks  at  all  will  be  allowed  for  papers  which  fall  below 
thestandaitiof  "fdr.'' 

We  think  that,  regard  being  had  to  these  considerations,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  say  that  this  part  of  the  syllabus  is  too  am- 
bitious, or  that  it  prescribes  subjects  unfit  for  the  purpose  of 
trainmg  teachers  for  elementary  schools. 

The  subjects  intended  to  increase  directly  the  professional  skill  Elementarj 
of  the  students  are  those  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  instruc-  "^  ^ 
tion  in  elementary  schools,  and  diifer  only  in  the  degree  of  com- 
pleteness with  which  they  are  taught  from  the  subjects  which  the 
students  have  already  studied  during  their  apprenticesliip  as 
pupil-teachers.  The  first  of  these  subjects  is  religious  knowledge,  ^^^ 
which  comprises  in  the  first  year  the  history,  chronology,  and 
geography  of  the  Bible,  with  the  text  of  some  one  gospel ;  the 
text  of  the  Catechism,  and  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services 
and  Litany,  and  the  scriptural  authorities  on  which  they  rest 
In  the  second  year  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  one  of  the 
epistles  are  added  In  Church  history,  the  outlines  of  the  history 
of  the  Beformation,  and  of  general  church  history  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  are  learnt  in  the  first,  and  the  history  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  second  year.  The  examina- 
tion in  these  subjects  is  confined  to  training  colleges  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England,  and  100  marks  are  assigned  to  them. 
In  other  colleges  the  students  are  credited,  without  examination, 
with  a  number  of  marks  on  account  of  religious  knowledge,  pro- 
portional to  those  which  they  obtain  in  other  subjects.  That  is 
to  say,  their  religious  knowledge  is  arbitrarily  assumed  to  equal 
their  secular  knowledge. 

The  second  subject  is  reading.  The  students  are  required  at  Beading. 
the  examination  to  read  aloud,  *^  with  a  distinct  utterance,  with 
*'  due  attention  to  the  punctuation,  and  with  a  just  expression,"  a 
passage  from  '*  Warren's  Select  Extracts  from  Blackstone's  Com- 
"  mentaries,"  Sir  J.  Herschel's  "  Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy," 
or  the  *'  Spectator/'  The  authorities  of  the  tnuning  colleges  arc 
advised,  in  a  note  to  the  prospectus,  to  cause  the  text-books  to 
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be  read  thirough  in  short  portions,  like  the  clasdcs  at  pablic  schook, 
and  to  question  the  students  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  por-- 
tions  so  read.  The  students  are  also  examined  in  the  principles 
of  grammar,  and  are  expected  to  parse  and  to  paraphrase  passages 
from  the  books  used  for  reading.  In  the  second  year  they  are 
required  to  paraphrase  and  to  analyze  a  passage  from  works  named 
beforehand  (in  1860  the  first  book  of  '<  Paradise  Lost,''  and 
Shakespere's  play  of  "  Julius  Caesar,")  and  to  answer  questions 
as  to  their  style  and  subject-matter.  Each  student  is  oonfined 
to  one  of  the  two. 

In  penmanship  the  students  are  required  in  each  year  to  write 
specimens  of  the  text  hand  and  small  hand  used  in  setting  copie& 

In  arithmetic  they  are  called  upon  in  the  first  year  to  prove 
the  usucd  rules  from  first  principles,  to  compute,  and  to  make  (with 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles)  simple  calculations  in  mensuration. 
In  the  second  year  they  are  examined  in  the  use  of  logarithms, 
compound  interest,  and  annuities,  and  methods  of  teaching  arith- 
metic. 

In  geography  they  are  required,  in  the  first  year,  to  describe 
and  draw  the  map  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the  map 
of  each  country  in  Europe,  and  to  answer  general  questions  on  the 
physical,  political,  and  commercial  geography  of  one  quarter  of 
the  globe.  In  the  second  year  they  are  examined  in  the  pliysical, 
political,  and  commercial  geography  of  the  British  empire,  and  in 
elementary  propositions  in  geography  which  depend  upon  astro* 
nomy  for  explanation. 

In  history,  the  first-year  subject  is  the  outlines  of  English  his- 
tory. In  the  second  year  a  paper  is  set,  composed  of  five  sections, 
each  of  which  contains  at  least  five  questions.  The  sections  relate 
to  periods  ending  with  (1)  the  battle  of  Hastings,  (2)  the  battle  of 
Bosworth,  (3)  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  (4)  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  (5)  1815.  Each  student  is  confined  to  some  one  section, 
and  the  paper  is  so  set  as  to  be  capable  of  being  answered  out  of 
any  one  of  the  standard  histories  of  England. 

In  each  year  there  is  an  examination  in  drawing,  and  also  in 
vocal  music,  for  such  students  as  have  given  proofs  of  their  pro- 
ficiency in  those  arts. 

Besides  these  subjects  there  is  in  each  year  an  examination  in 
school  management  In  the  first  year  the  students  are  required 
to  answer  in  writing  questions  as  to  the  expedients  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction  in  elementary  subjects,  and  to  draw  up 
time-tables  for  use  in  schools  in  given  circumstances.  In  the 
second  year  the  student  has  to  teach  a  class  in  the  presence  of  the 
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inq>eetor,  and  to  answer  questions  in  writing  on  the  methods  of 
organizing  an  elementary  school^  the   mode   ot  keeping  school       Chap.  2. 

registers,  and  on  moral  discipline.  

The  following  is  the  scale  of  m^rks  allotted  to  proficiency  in  the  Scale  of  marks, 
various  subjects : — 


First  Tear 


Good.t 


(-The  Bible 

[  Litiuft7,Chiirdi ' 

L    HlBtoiy.Ac    J 

AritfametiD 

Oramxnar  and  English  Lan-I 


Kno^ 


1  Management     . 
Breading  . 
Spelling  . 
I^emmaiuBhip      • 
Report  on  Class  Teaching 
Histoiy 
Geography 
Drawing 
Mnsie     . 


2} 


100 


00 

60 

60 
60 


60 


SO 
60 


FaQ- 
ure. 


Second  Year. 


Good.t 


Fail, 
ure. 


NoTB.— "  The  mini- 
mum Number  of 
Marks  required  to 
obtain  a  Place  in  the 
Class  List  is  as  fol- 
lows. 


First 
Year. 


So- 

oond 

Year. 


{- 


:} 


100 

60 

60 

60 
60 


60^ 
100 
60 
60 
60 
60 


{• 


Third  Glass 
Second  Class 
First  Class  . 


300 
490 
600 


360 
600 
650 


*  Ezchidfls  candidates  tram  a  certificate,  and  cancels  all  claims  arising  out  of  any  previous 
examination. 

t  ••  Excellent *'  is  in  every  case  26  per  cent,  above  "  Good."  Between  "Good "  and  '*  Failure" 
are  the  grades  of*  Fair,"  *' Moderate,^'  and  "  Imperfect."  with  proportionate  numerical  values. 

The  syllabus  for  the  female  colleges  resembles  the  syllabus  for  SyMab««  for 
the  male  colleges,  but  its  subjects  are  fewer  and  easier.  None  of  dates. 
the  subjects  noticed  under  the  first  head  as  being  intended  for 
the  general  refinement  of  the  students'  minds  are  contained  in  it. 
It  is  composed  exclusively  of  subjects  taught  in  elementary 
sdiools^  and  the  second-year  papers  differ  from  those  of  the  first 
year  only  in  difliculty.  The  subjects  are  religious  knowledge, 
writing,  English  language,  grammar,  and  literature,  including  the 
classification  and  inflection  of  words,  the  analysis  of  simple  sen- 
tences, syntactical  parsing,  and  paraphrases,  the  examples  being 
taken  in  the  first  year  from  the  5th  book  of  Cowper*s  "  Task,"  or 
from  Groldsmith  d  «  Traveller  "  and  «  Deserted  Village,"  and  in  the 
second  year  from  the  1st  book  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  or  the  let 
book  of  the  "  Excursion."  Repetition  of  passages  from  these  books 
18  also  required.  There  is  an  examination  in  school  management 
umilar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  male  training  colleges,  and 
a  similar  but  less  extensive  examination  in  English  history, 
geography,  and  arithmetic  Drawing  and  music  stand  upon  the 
same  footing  as  in  the  male  colleges.  One  subject  is  peculiar  to 
the  female  training  colleges  —  domestic  economy.  The  same  Domestic 
paper  is  set  for  both  years,  but  answers  to  questions  on  the  first  **^^^™y- 
four  subjects  only  are  required  from  the  students  of  the  first 
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year.  The  subjects  are  clothing,  food^  cooking*  laundry^  the 
duties  of  servants,  hous^old  expenses  of  a  labouring  man  and  his 
family,  sayings  banks,  the  nature  of  interest,  and  practical  rules, 
personal  and  domestic,  for  the  preservation  of  health.  Exercises 
in  sewing  and  cutting  out  are  also  required  in  each  year. 

The  examination  held  in  accordance  with  this  syllabus  is  only 
one  element  towards  determining  the  rate  of  the  certificate  given 
by  the  Committee  of  Council.  The  certificate  is  not  finally 
issued  till  the  teacher  has  been  in  charge  of  an  elementary 
school  for  two  full  years,  and  its  rank  is  then  fixed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  practical  skill  shown  by  the  teacher  in  that  situation* 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  examination  alone  fixes  the 
maximum  grade  of  the  certificate.  No  amount  of  skill  can  raise 
the  certificate  at  once  above  the  grade  obtained  in  the  examina- 
tion, though  the  want  of  it  may  reduce  it  to  any  extent 

The  training  colleges  give  instruction  calculated  directly  to  in- 
crease the  practical  skill  of  the  students  in  school  management,  by 
means  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching,  by  practising  schools,  and 
model  schools.  Practising  and  model  schools  are  elementary  schools 
attached  to  the  training  college,  the  latter  always  under  the  care  of 
a  certificated  teacher,  called  the  *'  normal  master,"  who  is  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  training  college,  and  who  usually  gives  lectures 
to  the  students  on  the  art  of  teaching.  Dr.  Temple's  experience 
led  him  to  think  that  they  were  usually  too  ambitious ;  that  the 
lecturers  were  too  much  in  the  habit  of  attempting  to  deduce 
practical  rules  for  teaching  from  metaphysical  theories  about  the 
nature  of  knowledge  and  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  He  con- 
sidered the  principal  immediate  value  of  the  lectures  to  be,  that 
they  led  the  students  to  think  about  their  future  duties ;  but  he 
added  that  he  "  was  repeatedly  told  by  schoolmasters,  that  they 
"  had  never  fully  understood  the  normal  lectures  till  they  began 
*'  to  work  in  schools  of  their  own,  and  that  their  old  notes  had 
*^  then  become  of  the  greatest  value  in  guiding  all  their  labours."  ♦ 

The  practising  schools  are  elementary  schools  in  which  the 
students  teach ;  each  of  them  is  required  to  pass  a  certain  part 
of  his  time  in  giving  lessons.  The  model  schools  are  schools 
which  are  supposed  to  be  models  of  what  an  elementary  school 
should  be.  To  some  of  the  tmining  colleges  both  practising  and 
model  schools  are  attached,  but  in  most  cases  one  school  has  to 
serve  both  purposes.  Dr.  Temple  justly  observes  that  prac- 
tising schools  can  hardly  ever  be  good  model  schools,  on  account 
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of  the  constant  change  of  teiurhera^  which  greatly  interferes  with      ^-^^  ^• 

the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  also  because  they  labour  under      Chap.  s. 

precisely  the  opposite  difficulty  to  that  which  usually  affects  ele-         

mentary  schools.    In  most  cases  there  are  too  few  teachers.     In 

practising  schools  there  are  too  many ;  and  thus  the  students  haye 

no  opportunity  of  learning   the  expedients  of  which  they  will 

stand  in  need  in  their  future  occupation. 

The  followmg   extract  from  one  of  Dr.   Temple's   Reports  l^- Temple's 

describes  very  clearly  the  nature  and  uses  of  these  establish- practising 

ments:*—  «^^«>^ 

The  n^d  of  supervision  over  the  students  in  the  practising  school, 
or  of  a  careful  arrangement  of  their  duties  there,  was  once  not  so  great 
as  it  is  now.  When  the  students  were  gathered  somewhat  at  hap- 
hazard, from  sources  of  every  kind,  the  chief  use  of  the  practising 
school  was  simply  to  accustom  them  to  stand  before  a  class  of  children, 
and  to  overcome  by  familiarity  the  bewilderment  which  seized  their 
faculties  at  so  novel  a  position.  They  needed  to  learn,  not  how  to 
teach  well,  but  how  to  teach  at  all. 

*•*♦*♦. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  Queen's  scholars  has  made  a  great  change. 
The  students  are  now  almost  universally  youths  who  have  been  engaged 
in  teaching  for  five  years  or  more  ;  they  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  management  of  a  class  ;  mere  practice  is  of  no  further  use  to 
ihem.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  have  formed  any  bad  habits  before 
coming  to  the  training  college,  these  habits  are  liable  to  be  confirmed, 
and  if  not,  they  are  at  any  rate  not  likely  to  gain  much  by  persevering 
blindly  in  what  they  have  already  mastered.  Nor  is  this  the  worst ; 
the  students  who  are  thus  kept  at  what  takes  the  form  of  a  mechanical 
drill,  begin  to  feel  that  their  work  in  the  practising  school  is  not  for 
their  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  school.  They  are  not  conscious  in 
themselves  of  any  improvement ;  they  are  not  stimulated  by  the  remarks 
of  the  noi*mal  master  to  aim  at  better  methods  ;  they  fancy  that  all  the 
time  that  they  lose  from  their  reading  and  lectures  diminishes  their 
chance  of  a  good  place  in  the  class  list ;  and  hence  this,  not  the  least 
import4mt  part  of  their  study,  is  almost  invariably  disliked.  Being  dis- 
liked, it  is  made  a  matter  of  routine,  to  which  the  student  gives  neither 
his  thought  nor  his  care,  for  which  he  makes  little  preparation  before- 
hand, and  on  which  he  reflects  very  little  afterwards. 

♦  ••♦•♦ 

The  practising  school  ought  to  be  so  organized  as  to  leave  the  normal 
master  free  to  employ  each  student  that  comes  there  as  may  be  best  for 
his  individual  case.  One  student  may  safely  be  put  to  take  a  class,  and 
will  need  no  more  than  an  occasional  glance.  It  may  be  best  for  ' 
another  not  to  teach  at  all,  but  to  watch  and  take  notes  of  what  is  done 
by  a  better  teacher  than  himself.  A  third  may  require  very  frequent 
and  careful  supervision.  The  adaptation  of  each  man's  work  to  what 
will  most  improve  himself,  careful  supervision  of  his  method  and 
criticisms  on  it,  occasional  examples  set  before  him  for  study  and 
imitation,  these  are  necessary  to  make  a  student's  practice  tell  upon  his 
skill ;  and  these  require,  besides  great  care  and  pains  on  the  part  of  the 
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jfAMT  .       normal  master,  an  organization  which  enables  that  officer  to  deal  with 
Chi^.  2.      the  students  quite  independently  of  the  practising  school. 

Objectionato  It  appears  to  follow  that  practising  schools  are  open  to 
8cho^°^  two  serious  objections.  Any  bad  habits  which  the  students 
may  have  formed  in  the  course  of  their  apprenticeship  are  likely 
lo  be  confirmed,  and  the  interests  of  the  children  are  almost 
inevitably  sacrificed  to  the  instructio\i  of  the  students.  Model 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  must  always  be  useful  in  proportion 
to  their  eflSciency  and  the  goodness  of  their  arrangements. 
Fractising  It  is  important  that  where  there  are  practising  schools  they 

be  attwshed  to   •'^^^^^  ^^  attached  to  the  training  college.     In  some  cases  the 
training  ooi-     students  are  sent  to  practise  teaching  at  a  neighbouring  elementary 
school  which  has  no  connexion  with  the  training  college.     Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  teaching  at  the  elementary  school  suffers^  and^ 
as  its  principal  teacher  is  independent  of  the  training  college^ 
there  is  no  security  for  the  proper  instruction  of  the  students. 
Practising  or        In  addition  to  these,  which  are  the  ordinary  means  of  instruct- 
sons.  '    ing  the  students  in  the  art  of  teaching,  there  are  in  many  of  the 

colleges  what  are  called  "  practising  or  criticism  lessons,"  in  which 
the  students  have  to  give  lessons  to  a  class  of  children  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  normal  master  and  tlie  other  students.  After  the 
lesson  has  lasted  20  minutes  the  children  are  withdrawn,  and  the 
normal  master  criticises  the  lesson  before  all  the  students,  and 
points  out  in  detail  its  observance  or  neglect  of  the  rules  of  good 
teaching.  "  This  exercise,"  says  Dr.  Temple,  **  when  well  managed, 
"  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  that  can  be  devised.^' 
Art  of  teaching  In  training  colleges  for  females  the  practical  instruction  in  the 
ing  colleges.  '  ^^  ^^  teaching  is  similar  to  that  which  is  given  in  training  schools 
for  males,  though  with  some  differences.  Mr.  Cook,  the  inspector 
of  Church  of  England  female  training  colleges,  describes  it  as 
follows: — 

The  quantity  of  time  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  learning  the 
art  and  practice  of  teaching  will  be  better  estimated  by  reference  to 
the  system  now  adopted  with  more  or  less  completeness  in  all  the  female 
training  colleges. 

1.  Each  student  is  made  to  observe  an  entire  course  of  lessons  in 
every  elementaiy  subject.  She  takes  notes  of  all  that  she  observes. 
She  has  to  state  how  far  the  method  of  teaching  agrees  with  that  which 
she  has  learned  as  pupil-teacher,  or  in  what  respects  it  may  differ  from 
it.  The  reason  why^  any  special  method  is  adopted  is  carefully  ex- 
plained by  the  lecturer  or  professor  charged  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  practising  schools.  This  course  occupies  a  considerable  time; 
not  less  than  three  months,  and,  indeed,  ordinarily  six  months,  when  it 
is  thoroughly  done.  ^JThe  entire  value  of  the  course  depends  upon  the 
care,  the  thoughtful  earnestness  of  the  student  and  her  instructor.  If 
her  mind  has  another  object,  little  or  no  impression  is  made.     I  doubt 
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Very  much  whether  such  an  aUotmeat  of  time  is  seriously  attempted  in      Past  L 
colleges  where  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  train  one  year       -« 
students.  ^"^P*- 

2.  Every  student  having  thus  learned  the  system  to  be  pursued 
conducts  a  series  of  classes  through  an  entire  course  of  instruction  in 
each  elementary  subject.  Where  the  teacher  of  method  does  the  work 
efficiently,  it  implies  all  the  following  processes  : — The  student  must 
give  in  a  written  account  of  what  she  intends  to  do  each  day  ;  she  must 
previously  be  well  informed  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  class,  the 
age,  character,  and  attainments  of  the  children ;  while  she  gives  the 
lessons  she  must  be  watched  constantly  by  a  junior  student  occupied  in 
taking  notes,  and  she  ought  to  be,  and  generally  is,  superintended  at 
intervals  by  the  teacher  of  method.  After  the  lesson  she  must  be 
criticised,  her  mistakes  must  be  corrected,  and  she  must  be  made  to  feel 
exactly  in  what  respects  she  has  satisfied  or  fallen  short  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  institution.  All  this  requires  much  time,  much  patience  ; 
and  it  certainly  will  not  be  done  unless  all  parties  concerned  are  equally 
convinced  of  the  practical  and  paramount  importance  of  professional 
training.  * 

In  his  vivd  voce  evidence  Mr.  Cook  gave  the  following  answer  Mr.  Cook's 
.  .        ,  .   _^  «  evidence. 

upon  this  subject : — 

1005.  (Mr,  G.  Smith,)  Do  you  think  that  the  training  in  the 
art  of  teaching  bears  a  due  proportion  to  the  general  training  ? — 
That  is  the  point  which  I  have  considered  the  chief  point  of 
the  inspection  ;  it  is  certainly  the  very  first  thing  aimed  at,  and 
to  which  the  greatest  attention  is  directed,  and  in  that  I  think  the 
results  have  been  most  successful  in  the  good  training  institutions.  In 
every  one  of  my  reports  I  report  specially  upon  that  point,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  is  not  any  one  subject  of  instruction 
which  they  are  not  practically  exercised  in.  The  principles  are  very 
clearly  explained  to  them;  a  portion  of  their  time  is  spent  in  the  schools 
and  in  carrying  out  what  they  learn.  I  think  that  due  attention  is 
certainly  paid  to  this  point.  The  system  varies  very  much  in  different 
training  institutions,  and  in  its  results  ;  but  I  should  say  that  in  none 
of  them  is  it  neglected. 

Such  is  the  general  nature  of  the  course  of  instruction  both  in 
reference  to  the  Government  examination  and  in  reference  to 
practical  skill  in  teaching  given  in  the  training  colleges. 

But  we  feel  bound  to  state  that  the  omission  of  one  subject  Oinitfion  of 
from  the  syllabus  and  from  the' examination  papers  has  left  on  our  Somy!  ^^ 
minds  a  painful  impression.  Next  to  religion,  the  knowledge  most 
important  to  a  labouring  man  is  that  of  the  causes  which  regulate 
the  amount  of  his  wages^  the  hours  of  his  work,  the  regularity  of 
Ids  employment,  and  the  prices  of  what  he  consumes.  The  want 
of  such  knowledge  leads  him  constantly  into  enx)r  and  violence 
destructive  to  himself  and  to  his  family^  oppressive  to  his  fellow 
workmen,  ruinous  to  his  employers,  and  mischievous  to  society. 
Of  the  elements  of  such  knowledge  we  see  no  traces  in  the  syllabus, 

*  MSn.  1867-8,  p.  744.  • 
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except  the  vrords  ''savings  banks  and  the  nature  of  interest'' 
in  the  female  syllabus.  If  some  of  the  time  now  devoted  to  the 
geography  of  Palestine,  the  succession  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  or  the  heresies  in  the  early  Church,  were  ^ven 
to  political  economy,  much  valuable  instruction  might  be  acquired, 
and  little  that  is  worth  having  would  be  lost. 

In  the  preceding  pages  reference  has  been  made  more  frequently  ^ 
to  trmning  colleges  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  than 
to  those  of  other  denominations,  because  they  are  the  only  class 
which  is  suflSciently  numerous  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  any 
one  inspector,  and  to  include  a  number  of  different  specimens 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  form  general  conclusions.  It  was, 
moreover,  from  the  experience  acquired  in  inspecting  them  that 
Mr.  Moseley  deduced  the  principles  on  which  the  present  course 
of  examination  was  framed.  The  inspection  of  the  other  training 
colleges  forms  part  of  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  connected 
with  the  denominations  to  which  they  belong;  their  reports 
foi^  the  most  part  consist  of  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  indi- 
vidual institutions,  and  of  the  proficiency  which  the  students  have 
from  time  to  time  exhibited  in  particular  subjects.  There  are, 
however,  some  differences  of  principle  in  the  manner  in  which  these 
establishments  are  conducted,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  notice. 
With  reference  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society's  Insti- 
tution, Mr.  Bowstead  observes :  * — 

This  institution  is  in  a  peculiar  position.  It  is  the  only  normal 
school  engaged  in  preparing  teachers  expressly  for  schools  conducted 
on  the  principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  there- 
fore it  incurs  a  species  of  obligation  to  train  them  for  every  kind  of 
work  likely  to  be  required  of  them.  Among  diocesan  training  schools, 
which  are  numerous  and  well-conducted  generally  upon  one  system, 
there  may  well  be  a  division  of  labour  ;  and,  whilst  one  trains  teachers 
for  boys'  schools  alone,  another  may  employ  its  machinery  exclusively 
for  girls,  a  third  for  infants.  But  ii'  the  Borough  Road  formal  School 
omit  any  department  of  the  teacher's  work,  there  is  no  other  establish- 
ment  ready  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  a  manner  exactly  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  cose,  and  the  cause  of  combined  education  must  be 
the  loser. 

In  the  Wesleyan  Training  college  the  religious  character  of  the 
students  is  made  a  subject  of   special  attention.    Mr.  Arnold 


I  have  a  few  remarks  relating  to  the  training  of  the  students  in  this 
institution  to  make  in  conclusion.  •  •  *  The  secular  instruction 
here  is  no  doubt  well  and  adequately  given,  and  those  who  conduct  the 


*  Min.  1S56-7|  p.  697. 
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institeition  are  azixious  to  perfect    their  students  in   it,  and  are  of      FartL 
opinion  that   the  attention  which   is  paid  to  religious  teaching  will 
not  affect  their  success  in  doing  so.     ♦     ♦     *     But  the  whole  spirit  ^,^  ^^'  --, 
of  the  proceeding  in  this  institution,  the  language  held  by  its  pro-  — 

meters,  the  subjects  constantly  preferred  by  the  students  on  which 
to  give  their  lessons,  the  tenor  of  these  lessons  themselves,  the 
very  arrangement  and  organization  of  the  practising  schools,  remind 
the  observer  that  this  is  not  the  solo,  nor  even  the  chief  thing 
aimed  at  The  Wesleyan  Education  Ck>mmittee,  and  the  Connexion^on 
behalf  of  which  they  act,  put  it  forth  as  their  first  principle,  ''  that  the 
"  week-day  schools  should  secure  the  means  of  religious  as  well  as  secular 
**  instruction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  latter  strictly  subordinate 
^  to  the  former ;"  and  again,  ^<  religious  teaching  is  the  leading  and 
**  paramount  object  in  the  system  of  week-day  schools,  which  it  is  the 
**  business  of  the  committee  to  promote.  And  therefore,  as  religious 
**  character  is  the  primary  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  students, 
**  it  is  also  the  main  end  regarded  in  their  discipline  and  training." 
The  daily  attendance  at  morning  and  evening  worship  required  of  eveiy 
student,  their  weekly  conversations  with  the  principal  on  religious 
subjects,  their  meetings  for  prayer  among  themselves,  the  supplementary 
examination  paper  on  Scripture  doctrines  and  Scripture  history  set 
by  the  Wesleyan  Committee  to  all  candidates  examined  at  their  insti- 
tution for  Government  certificates,  are  all  of  them  so  many  endeavours 
towards  securing  this  end.  For  this  end  too,  the  committee  placed  the 
inFtitution  where  it  is,  rather  than  in  a  less  miserable  and  necessitous 
neighbourhood,  because,  to  use  the  principal's  own  words,  "  they  did 
**  not  wish  their  students  to  be  spoilt  in  training,  and  by  a  lengthened 
^  residence  away  from  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  amongst  the 
^  attractions  of  superior  life,  disinclined  and  rendered  unfit  to  take  the 
^*  arduous  and  self-denying  duties  of  school  teachers.  They  hoped  that, 
**  surrounded  as  the  students  are  at  Westminster,  by  the  families  of  the 
^  poor,  their  want  of  education,  with^  its  attendant  degradation  and 
**  misery,  would  excite  their  best  feelings.  A  moral  end  then,  a  moral 
**  effect  to  be  produced  upon  the  students,  was  in  view,  even  in  planting 
•*  the  institution  where  it  now  stands." 

It  is  right  to  remember  these  things  when  one  notices  perhaps 
points  in  the  proceedings  of  the  training  college,  or  of  the  practising 
schools,  which  seem  unfavourable  to  the  perfection  of  secular  instruc- 
tion ;  when  a  spectator  attending  exclusively  to  this,  remarks  that  the 
lessons  on  religious  subjects,  or  which  are  made  to  take  a  religious 
turn,  are  too  frequent,  that  the  method  of  the  teacher  is  too  often  one  of 
exhortation  and  lecture,  rather  than  one  of  searching  question  and 
answer  ;  it  is  right  to  remember  that  much  of  this  is  done  with  special 
aims  in  view  to  produce  a  special  result,  both  in  the  teachers  and  in 
the  children  ;  that  it  was  because  they  had  these  special  aims  that  the 
Wesleyan  Connexion,  like  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  most  part 
withheld  their  assent  from  the  principle  of  British  schoob. 

The  Boman  Catholic  training  colleges  have  also  metho^Is  peculiar  Roman 
to  themselves  for  forming  the  character  of  the  students,  especially  training 
of  the  female  students,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  become  mem-  Colleges. 
bers  of  religious  conmiunities.*    These  methods  are  of  a  spiritual 


*  £?ideace,  Answer  1368. 
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Such  is  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  training  colleges 

^nsidered  in  reference  to  its  two  principal  objects ;  preparation 

for  the  annual  Government  examination,  and  the  acquisition  of 

practical  skill  in  teaching. 

Consideration       An  Opinion  appears  to  prevail  that  the  principles  upon  which 
of  opinion  that   .,  ^  r  x       i.-        •       xi.      x     •   •  n  •      r  J 

carricaiumof   the   course  Of  teaching  m   the   trammg  colleges  is   framed  are 

iw«  ifm^^      unsound.     This  is  based  upon  a  general  impression,  which  ap- 

Bound.  pears  to  us  to  be  founded  on  fact,  that  the  teachers  do  not  in 

fact  teach  as  well  as  they  should.     Other  causes  account  for  this 

to  a  great  extent,  but  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the 

training  colleges  must  have  something  to  do  with  it 

Objection  tiiat       The  objections  taken  to  the  course  of  instruction  are  that  the 

ing  u^not^*^^"  stahdard  which  the  Government  system  sets  up  is  higher  than  is  re- 

sufficiently       quisite  for  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools ;  that  the  education 

which  the  students  receive  tends  to  make  them  conceited  and 

showy,  and  that  the  instruction  given  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate 

into  mere  exercises  of  verbal  memory.     These  objections  are  often 

summed  up  in  the  assertion  that  the  students  are  instructed,  not 

in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  in  matters  which,  whether  important 

or  not,  are  not  essential  to  it. 

We  have  already  affirmed  the  principle  that  the  success  of  the 
training  colleges  ought  to  be  estimated  exclusively  by  the  degree 
in  which  they  succeed  in  producing  schoolmasters  and  mistresses 
skilled  in  their  proper  calling;  but  in  order  to  estimate  fairly 
their  success  in  this^  it  is  important  to  ascertain  what  is  meant 
by  the  art  of  teaching. 
Art  of  teaching  It  contains  two  distinct  branches;  the  one  entirely  technical 
branches,  one  and  matter  of  practical  arrangement  and  detail,  the  other  more 
technical;  important,  and  less  definite.  The  first  branch  of  the  art  of 
teaching  consists  of  everything  that  refers  to  the  organization  of  a 
school,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  benches,  the  size  of  clasaesy 
the  construction  of  time-tables,  by  which  different  lessons  are 
appointed  to  follow  each  other  in  such  an  order  as  to  economize 
the  time  of  the  scholars  and  the  trouble  of  the  teacher,  the  keeping 
of  registers,  and  other  matters  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  im- 
portant to  the  practical  efficiency  of  a  school  Instruction  ix^ 
them  is  rather  a  matter  of  routine  than  a  study  which  can  produce 
much  mental  efiect. 

The  other  con-      The  second  branch  of  the  art  of  teaching  has  reference  to  the 
sists  in  skill  in  c^  . 

*  Wn.  1855-7,  pp.  798,  794. 
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manner  in  which  the  teacher  imparts  knowledge  to  the  pupils.      Pabt  I. 
It  consists  in  skill  in  simplifying  the  matter  of  instruction,  so  as      Ohap.  s. 

to  adapt  it  to  the  minds  of  the  children^  in  placing  it  before  their        

minds  when  so  simplified,  and  in  fixing  their  attention  upon  it,  J^^wtedfe. 
and  in  ascertaining  that  they  hare  actually  mastered  it 
.  Of  these  two  branches  of  the  art  of  teaching  both  are  necessary^  Fint  brancli 
but  each  is  not  equally  capable  of  being  taught     The  first,  of  ^^t°  ^ 
course,  may  be  taught  like  any  other  definite  process,  such.  For 
example,  as  military  drill,  or  the  mode  of  working  sums  according 
to  definite  rules,  but  it  is  a  process  which,  howeyer  necessary  to  a 
teacher,  can  be  learnt  at  an  elementary  school  as  well  as  at  a  train- 
ing college.     If  this  were  the  principal  thing  required  of  teachers 
of  elementary  schools,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to 
support  training  colleges,  and  to  maintain  students  in  them,  for 
the  sake  of  learning  it     Under  the  present  system  as  much  in- 
struction is  given  on  this  subject  as  is  required,  by  persons  who 
are  already  fitmiliar,  from  fiye  years'  experience  as  pupil-teachers, 
with  the  details  of  school  management     And  after  this  instruc* 
tion  has  been  received  sufficient  time  remains  for  other  studies. 
.   The  objection  under  consideration  must,  then,  refer  to  the  second  Second  branch 
branch  of  the  '^  art  of  teaching,"  that,  namely,  which  consists  of  skill  definite  rale. 
in  brining  children  to  attend  to  and  to  understand  the  instruction 
afibrded  to  them.    This  is  not,  like  the  first,  a  matter  of  definite  rule. 
No  precise  instructions  can  be  given  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  accomplished ;  skill  in  it  is  derived  partly  from  practice, 
jiartly  from  natural  taste  and  fitness  for  that  occupation,  together 
with  sympathy  for  children,  but  these  being  equal,  it  depends 
upon  general  intelligence  and  refinement  of  mind.     The  principal 
difiiculty  in  teaching  children  is  to  pnt  before  them  what  they  are 
i^nired  to  learn  in  a  clear,  simple,  and  lively  manner.    Simplicity, 
deamess,  and  liveliness  depend  partly  upon  fulness,  but  to  a  greater 
e2ctent  upon  general  cultivation  of  mind.     A  person  who  has  been 
floeuftomed  through  Ufe  to  refined  and  intelligent  society  will 
express    himself  with   greater    simplicity   and    liveliness    than 
another  possessed  of  equal  natural  abilities  and  equal  acquired 
information  who  has  had  fewer  social  advantages.     It  is  matter  of 
ctmstant  observation  that  when  persons  of  superior  social  station 
take  part  in  elementaiy  education  they  have  a  great  advantage 
over  all  other  teachers,  if  they  are  possessed  of  sense  and  judgment. 
The  importance  of  the  influence  of  clergymen  and  their  wives  in 
parish  sdiools  is  well  known.     Ladies  are  admirable  teachers  for 
evemng  schools^  and  Mr.   Marshall,  the  inspect^N:  &£  Boman 
Catholic  schools,  speaks  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  praise,  coloured^ 
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opinion. 


perhaps,  by  a  pardonable  exaggeration,  bat  obvionslj  called  out 
by  a  real  object,  of  the  advantages  which  schools  of  this  denomina*- 
tion  derive  from  the  female  teachers,  who  are  of  higher  social 
rank  than  common  schoolmistresses,  and  who  enter  upon  th^ 
duties  from  religious  and  charitable  motives. 

The  faults  which  are  usually,  though  somewhat  vaguely, 
ascribed  to  certificated  teachers,  and  which  are  supposed  to  arise 
from  too  high  a  training,  are,  in  fact,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
opposite  cause.  They  arise,  not  from  over  refinement,  but  from 
vulgarity.  The  use  of  ambitious  language,  vain  display  of  know* 
ledge,  the  overlooking  what  is  essential  and  elementary,  a  failure 
to  see  what  it  really  is  which  perplexes  a  child,  are  the  faults  which 
an  educated  person  avoids,  and  into  which  an  uneducated  person 
falls.  In  so  far  as  the  trained  teachers  are  justly  chargeable  with 
these  defects,  it  is  because  their  training  is  defective,  not  because 
it  is  excessive.  They  are  not  the  faults  of  persons  who  have 
enjoyed  greater  social  advantages.  So  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  training,  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  its  insufliciency.  So 
far  as  it  goes,  training  is  useful.  Trained  teadiers  may  be  vain  or 
conceited,  but  the  absence  of  training  shows  itself  in  confusion, 
obscurity,  and  an  unintelligent  adherence  to  rules  of  which  the 
principles  are  unknown.  The  effect  of  discontinuing*  the  efforts 
made  by  the  training  colleges  to  raise  the  general  mental  level  of 
the  students,  and  to  excite  the  higher  powers  of  their  minds, 
would  not  be  to  make  them  simpler  and  more  practical,  but  to 
leave  them  in  the  state  of  helplessness  and  conceit  which  is 
natural  to  a  person  who  has  learned  routine  and  nothing  else, 
and  never  been  taught  to  appreciate  the  existence  of  a  higher 
standard  than  his  own.  If  it  were  possible  to  take  the  students 
from  a  different  class  of  life,  or  to  submit  them  to  a  longer 
course  of  instruction,  embracing  fewer  subjects,  but  acquainting 
them  more  deeply  with  those  selected,  they  would  probably 
acquire  greater  clearness  of  mind,  and  liveliness  of  expression, 
and  would  so  be  better  fitted  for  teaching.  This  is  Dr.  Temple's 
opinion.  "  I  think,"*  he  says,  *'  that  it  would  be  far  better  if  you 
*^  could  get  schoolmasters  with  less  knowledge  and  more  educa- 
**  tion,  which  is  what  is  commonly  meant  by  people  who  ask  for 
"  what  they  call  a  lower  standard,  but  it  really  is  a  much  higher 
'^  standard."  To  obtain  this  higher  standard  by  the  means  thus 
indicated  is,  for  the  present,  out  of  the  question.  The  expense 
would  be  too  great,  even  if  the  persons  were  to  be  found,  but  the 
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tnuning  given  in  the  training  colleges  is  a  step  in  the  direction      Fabt  l 
desired.  Chap.  2, 

The  defects  of  the  tnuned  teachers  in  so  fair  as  thej  can  fairly  i^eal  objection 
be  connected  with  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  training  colleges,  ^  ||^«  'I'ljining 
appear  to  result  not  from  the  fact  that  the  syllabus  contains  a  u  containa 
certain  proportion  of  difficult  subjects,  but  from  the  mode  in  which,  JJJ"^^Sj^" 
tinder  the  pressure  of  the  syllabus,  all  the  subjects  are  taught,  and 
from  the  amount  of  detailed  information  relating  to  elementary  sub- 
jects which  the  students  are  expected  to  acquire.     The  preparation 
of  the  sylhibus  must  always  form  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Central 
Office,  which  will  naturally  have  regard  in  the  discharge  of  that 
duty  to  the  experience,  to  the  wishes,  and  to  the  resources  of  the 
authorities  of  the  tnuning  colleges.    We  do  not  therefore  feel  our- 
selves  called  upon  to  recommend  a  new  syllabus,  but  we  think  it 
desirable  to  express  our  opinion  as  to  some  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  syllabus  should   be   framed,   and  with  reference   to 
which,  modifications  of  it  should  from  time  to  time  be  made. 

The  duty  which  the  trained  teachers  have  to  perform  in  the  Fatare  dutiea 
actual  exercise  of  their  calling,  consists  in  preparing  the  children 
of  the  poor  for  their  future  life  by  appropriate  religious  and  moral 
instruction  and  discipline,  by  teaching  them  to  write,  to  read 
their  own  language  with  interest,  and  with  an  intelligent  percep- 
tion of  its  meaning,  and  to  perform  common  arithmetical  operations. 
It  is  only  exceptionally  that  some  of  them  will  have  to  give, 
in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  such  instruction  as  the  more  ad- 
vanced age  of  their  pupils  and  the  regularity  of  their  attendance 
may  fit  them  to  receive. 

We  agree  in  Mr.  Moseley's  opinion,  that  even  when  the  instruc-  ^"^^{^^t 

tion  to  be  given  is  elementary,  considerable  cultivation  on  the  yatioa  required 

part  of  the  teacher  is  required.    We  also  agree  in  his  opinion,  ^^^jL^"*^^ 

that  tUs  makes  it  desirable  that  subjects  calculated  to  rouse 

the   intelligence  of  the  students  should  be  introduced  into  the 

course  of   study  at  the  Training  Colleges;  and  we  think  that 

the  plan  of  appointing   alternative   subjects   so  as  to  suit  the 

convenience     of    different    institutions     and    the   aptitudes    of 

difierent  students,  is  a  good  one ;  and  we  approve  of  the  rule 

which  confines  each  student  to  one  subject    So. far  we  approve  9"***^^?™.* ^'^ 

tiie  existiDcr 
of  the  existing  syllabus ;  but  we  think  that  the  subject  chosen  gyUabna. 

for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  mental  powers  of  the  students, 
whatever  that  subject  may  be,  can  hardly  be  studied  with 
profit,  unless  it  is  studied  continuously  and  progressively  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  two  years  of  which  the  course  consists. 
It  appears,  that  in  Church  of  England  training  colleges,  physical 
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sdenoe  or  mathematica  is  osually  selected  from  the'fiTe  'attev- 
natiye  subjects  in  the  second  year.  It  may  be  doubted  wheth^ 
much  mental  benefit  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  either  of  these 
studies,  unless  time  is  given  to  them  enough  to  enable  the  student 
to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  some  of  their  more  important 
principles ;  and  considering  the  great  number  of  other  subjects 
embraced  in  the  course,  we  think  it  unlikely  that  this  should  be 
done  in  that  part  of  the  second  year  which  is  not  occupied  by 
other  matters. 

We  also  think  that  the  present  list  of  alternative  subjects  omits 
some  which  are  so  important  that  the  question  whether  they  should 
not  be  made  compulsory  in  all  cases,  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing 
some  of  what  we  have  described  as  the  elementary  subjects,  well 
deserves  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  framers  of  the  syllabus. 
These  are  the  principles  of  physiology  in  so  far  as  they  are  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  rules  which  affect  the  preservation  of  health, 
and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  principles  which  regulate 
employment,  wages,  and  expenditure.  Some  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  is  already  required  of  female  candidates  for  certificates. 
They  are  examined  in  the  first  year  upon  domestic  economy, 
under  which  head  questions  are  asked  as  to  clothing,  food,  cooking, 
and  washing ;  and  in  the  second  year,  upon  the  duties  of  servants, 
the  domestic  ezpeoses  of  labouring  men  and  their  families,  savings 
banks,  the  nature  of  interest,  and  practical  rules,  personal  and 
domestic,  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  male  students  also  should 
not  be  instructed  in  similar  subjects ;  not  only  are  they  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance,  but  they  are  calculated  to  exercise 
the  mental  faculties ;  and  their  results  may  be  thrown  into  shapes 
readily  intelligible  to  children,  and  illustrated  by  practical  appli- 
cations deeply  interesting  to  them. 

The  manner  in  which  the  teaching  of  elementary  subjects, 
religious  knowledge,  English  history,  and  geography  is  conducted 
is,  however,  open  to  grave  objection.  These  subjects,  or  some  of 
them,  are  probably  indispensable,  but  the  teaching  of  all  of  them  is 
liable  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  exercise  of  verbal  memory,  and 
there  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  in  point  of  fact  it  does  so, 
and  that  this  is  attended  with  bad  results  on  the  minds  of  the 
students.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Principal  of  the 
York  Training  College,  upon  this  head  is  important.  Being 
asked  whether  the  instruction  given  in  training  colleges  is  well 
adapted  to  its  object,  he  answers : — ♦ 


*  Bqwrt,  p.  404. 
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I  mnai  answer  this  «t  some  length.    In  the  first  place  then  I  admit      pakt  I. 
that  there  is  mach  that  is  valuable  in  the  existing  course  of  study,  and  in 
the  methods  of  training  pursued.     But  the  system  is  characterised  by       ^P'  ^' 

some  important  faults  and  deficiencies.  

(1.)  Let  us  look  at  the  programme  of   subjects  required  to  be  Mr.  Bobinaon's 
known  by  the  students.     Their  character  and  their  number  at  once  evidence  as 
indicate  that  the  present  coarse  pursued  in  truning  schools  tends  to  |^  ^^  ^^ 
impart  information  rather  than  to  develope  the  faculties  and  to  ^' 

discipline  the  mind.  Vast  demands  are  made  on  the  memory,  little 
is  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  judgment  or  reasoning  po\^er8. 
The  principle  in  short,  which  the  course  of  study  virtually  recog- 
nises is,  to  pour  into  the  students'  minds  a  large  supply  of  knowledge 
which  they  in  turn  may  discharge  into  the  minds  of  their  scholars, 
rather  than  to  give  them  that  disciplined  intellect  which  enables  a 
man  to  obtain  for  himself  and  apply  information  as  he  wants  it.  To 
use  a  very  significant  and  very  intelligible  expression  the  great 
feature  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  training  colleges  is  cram. 
In  such  subjects  as  Old  Testament  history,  Church  history,  outlines 
of  English  history,  there  is  necessarily  an  immense  preponderance  of 
names^  dates,  and  facts,  which  have  to  be  remembered  but  not 
digested. 

Now  what  is  the  effect  of  this  system  ?  I  can  vouch  for  two  conse- 
quences which  may  fairly  be  charged  upon  it. 

(a)  The  students  work  hard,  but  a  great  deal  of  their  work  is 
routine  and  mechanical.  They  can  in  an  examination  reproduce 
what  they  have  learnt,  but  if  thrown  upon  their  own  mental 
resources,  and  required  to  apply  their  knowledge,  to  make  new 
combinations,  or  to  draw  inferences,  immediately  they  are  at  a 
loss.  On  the  whole  they  leave  the  institution  with  full  but 
comparatively  languid  and  unbraced  minds. 

{b)  Another  consequence  of  the  system  of  study  is  that  in  very 
few  cases  is  a  taste  for  reading  formed  among  trained  pupils.  It 
will  not,  I  suspect,  be  found  that  schoolmasters  are  a  very 
studious  or  a  very  literary  body.  They  themselves  say  that  the 
wearv  round  of  text-books,  note-books,  technical  manuals,  &c., 
which  forms  the  main  part  of  their  intellectual  nutriment  at 
college  has  the  effect  of  destroying  their  appetite  for  study. 

The  prevailing  system  of  instruction  has  been  defended  by  some  on 
the  following  grounds : — 

(a)  First  it  is  urged  that  as  the  future  business  of  the  students 
will  be  to  teach  many  of  the  subjects  referred  to,  so  the  business 
of  the  training  college  authorities  must  be  to  provide  that  the 
students  shall  themselves  be  well  acquainted  with  them. 

But  then  I  would  urge  in  reply  that  the  students  will  never  be 
required  to  teach  much  of  what  they  are  compelled  to  learn. 
For  example,  what  village  school  is  it  likely  that  lessons  will 
ever  be  given  on  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
15th  century  ?  To  what  generation  of  labourers'  children  will 
it  ever  be  expedient  to  discourse  on  the  Schism  of  the  Papacy, 
the  Council  of  Basle,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  or  the  Wars  of 
the  Hussites  ? 

Again^  a  mere  knowledge  of  facts  is  so  uncertain  and  evanescent  a 
possession  that  it  does  not  follow  because  a  student  knows  the 
names  of  all  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  dates  of  all 
the  Minor  Prophets  when  he  leaves  the  training  college,  that  he 
will  know  them  six  months  afterwards. 
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Yet  once  more.  I  believe  that  the  system  we  are  considering 
operates  unfavourably  on  the  teaching  in  elementary  schools* 
It  causes  that  teaching  to  be  too  much  a  retailing  of  facts  and 
names.  The  master  has  been  crammed  himself,  and  so  he  crams 
his  pupils. 

The  character  of  the  examination  papers  issued  to  ihe  students 
to  some  extent  confirms  this  evidence. 

We  have  examined  a  set  of  these  papers  issued  for  females  in 
1857»  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  they  should  appear  liable  to  the 
charge  of  too  great  difficulty,  when  looked  at  by  persons  not 
practically  familiar  with  the  ordinary  teaching  in  good  elementary 
schools,  and  not  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
young  women  are  called  on  to  answer  them.  Such  persons  are  apt 
to  try  them  by  the  test,  whether  they  themselves,  unprepared, 
could  answer  them.  We  believe  that  in  practice  this  objection 
of  too  great  difficulty  is  not  found  to  exist  There  are  on  an 
average  four  sections  in  these  papers,  each  of  which  contuns,  at 
least,  three  questions ;  the  candidates  are  allowed  to  answer  only 
one  in  each  section,  and  three  hours  are  allowed  for  the  paper. 
The  candidates  have  been  previously  trained  to  answer  similar 
questions,  and  prepared  in  the  subject  matters,  out  of  which  they 
arise ;  so  that  it  seldom  happens  that  any  one  is  unable  to  select 
some  of  them,  as  to  which  she  has  the  necessary  amount  of  infor- 
mation. Upon  the  question  of  difficulty,  we  should  certainly  be 
slow  to  intimate  any  opinion  which  might  interfere  with  the  discre- 
tion of  those  who  have  far  better  means  than  we  have  of  estima- 
ting the  presumable  capacity  and  acquirements  of  the  candidates ; 
especially  remembering  that  these  are  questions  put  to  those  who 
are  passing  into  the  office  of  teachers,  and  who  ought  to  possess 
more  and  more  varied  knowledge  than  they  will  be  called  on 
actually  to  impart  to  their  pupils ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  give 
to  students  who  have  studied  the  subjects  placed  before  them  with 
minute  care,  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  they  have  done  so. 

But  although  we  do  not  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  this  charge, 
we  cannot  conceal  our  opinion,  judging  from  the  spedmen  above 
alluded  to,  that  in  the  character  of  the  questions  in  every  section 
there  is  too  much  of  minuteness;  too  much  which  appeals 
to  mere  verbal  recollection,  and  too  little  attention  to  the  real 
importance  of  the  subject  matters  inquired  into.  We  think 
that  in  the  questions,  whether  on  Holy  Scripture  and  matters 
connected  directly  with  reli^on,  or  on  history,  geography,  or 
grammar,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  addressed 
to  persons  who  are  to  be  appointed  to  no  higher  office  than  that 
of  teachers  of  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 
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Mere  **  cram  "  is  not  only  useless  in  itself,  but  injurious  in  its  ^^*  ^ 
effect  upon  the  mind.  It  oyerloads  and  weakens  the  memory,  Chap-S- 
which  in  adults  ceases  to  be  mechanical,  and  can  be  strengthened  ^ 

only  by  imparting  habits  of  method  and  arrangement.  But,  what  is 
much  worse,  it  destroys  the  inteUeotual  appetite,  and  makes  know- 
ledge an  object  of  disgust. 

In  regard  to  music  and  the  teaching  of  unging  in  the  training  Teaching  oi 
colleges  we  have  received  a  communication  from  Dr.  Wesley,  the  ™«»c« 
organist,  of  Winchester,  which  we  think  important     He  is  of 
opinion  that  much  advantage  would  arise  from  a  different  mode  of 
examining  the  pupils  being  adopted,  instead  of  that  at  present 
practised: — 

The  course^  he  saj^s,  now  pursued  is  to  require  written  answers  to  a  letter  from 
series  of  questions  on  the  theory  of  music,  and  the  consequence  is,  in  Dr.  Wesley, 
many  instances  at  least,  that  in  order  to  succeed  at  the  examinations,  the 
pupils  are  obliged  to  slight  and  neglect  the  far  more  useful  attainment 
of  practical  performance. 

ISo  little  has  thorough  bass  and  the  theory  of  composition  to  do  with 
practical  performance,  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  that  it  is  well  known 
most  of  the  great  performers  and  singers  do  not  study  theory  at  all, 
know  nothing  about  it,  and  are  never  called  upon  to  practise  it  in  any 
way. 

Now,  considering  what  are  the  real  objects  of  the  Council  with  re- 
spect to  music,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  ready  mode  of  directing  the 
course  of  both  pupils  and  masters  aright  is  to  institute  a  personal 
hearing  of  all  pupils,  as  then  their  first  object  will  be  to  attain  that  pro* 
ficiency  which  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Council  to  promote.  Of  course, 
in  thus  alluding  to  the  theory  of  composition  and  thorough  bass,  I  do 
not  mean  &at  pupils  should  sing  without  understanding,  the  rudiments 
or  principles  of  notation.  These  they  should  understand  thoroughly, 
lliey  are  sufficiently  taught  in  the  various  musical  works  made  use  of 
by  vocal  students. 

It  has  been  observed  that  such  objections  to  the  mode  of  examination 
now  practised  seem  obviated  by  requiring  all  students,  before  Ihey  are 
allowed  to  take  the  examuiation  papers,  to  produce  a  certificate  from 
their  master,  or  the  principal,  of  their  ability  to  sing  or  play  on  a 
musical  instrument. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  a  principal  or  master,  by  preventing 
the  pupils  taking  the  examination  papers,  in  fact,  gives  evidence  in  his 
own  disfavour.  He  is  showing  that  his  pupils  are  unfitted  for  their 
dnties,  and  that  they  have  made  no  proper  progi-ess.  To  ''  sing  or  play 
*^  on  a  musical  instrument,"  is  so  vague  an  expression  that  it  may  admit 
pupils  of  only  the  least  amount  of  ability,  and  these  may,  perhaps, 
acquire  a  high  position  at  the  examination,  from  their  having  devoted 
their  time  to  thorough  bass  and  theory. 

Having  thus  stated  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  to  the 
pupils  in  the  training  colleges,  we  proceed  to  describe  its  results. 

In  order  to  estimate  fairly  these  results,  it  is  important  to  point  ^^mt  may  bo 
out  what  it  is  reasonable  to  expect.    It  is  reasonable  to  expect  reasonably 
that  the  teaching  shall  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  minds  of  ^rrrainiiig 
the  pupils,  and  to  give  them  practical  skill  in  their  calling ;  but  it  ^^^S^* 
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is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  will  actually  produce  that  effect 
in  all  oases,  or  that  it  will  not  fail  to  produce  it  in  many.  It  is 
still  more  unreasonable  to  expect  that  every,  or  even  any,  tnuned 
teacher  will  be  fitted  to  stand  in  a  sort  of  parental  relation  to  some 
50  or  60  children,  so  that  their  attendance  in  the  school  will  secure 
to  them  not  merely  certain  specific  attainments,  but  a  considerable 
share  of  the  intelligence  and  refinement  which  belong  to  children 
brought  up  by  educated  parents.  Yet  this  is  the  sort  of  effect 
which  some  persons  appear  to  expect  elementary  schools  to  pro- 
duce on  their  pupils,  and  which  the  training  colleges  are  supposed 
to  be  bound  to  enable  their  own  students  to  produce.  It  is  also  a 
common  mistake  to  forget  that  the  students  on  leaving  the  traiaixig 
colleges  are  only  beginning  their  profession,  and  that  thorough 
skill  in  any  calling  can  be  obtained  only  by  practice.  A  training 
college  can  be  expected  to  give  its  pupils  only  the  power  of  learn- 
ing their  business.     It  cannot  give  actual  proficiency  in  it. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  expectations  which  may  reasonably  be 
entertained  respecting  the  tnuning  colleges,  the  evidence  as  to 
their  condition,  in  connexion  with  the  evidence  as  to  the 
trained  teachers  actually  in  charge  of  schools,  appears  to  us  to 
prove  that  the  training  given  is  on  the  whole  sound,  though 
there  are  several  drawbacks  to  its  value. 

The  witnesses  whom  we  examined  with  reference  to  the  condition 
of  the  training  colleges  for  males  were,  besides  Mr*  Robinson, 
Dr.  Temple,  Mr.  Clark,  the  Principal  of  the  Battersea  Training 
College,  Mr.  Scott,  the  Principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Training 
College,  and  Mr.  Unwin,  the  Principal  of  the  Homerton  Training 
College. 

In  answer*  to  a  question  whether  it  is  sufliciently  kept  before 
the  eyes  of  the  students  that  they  are  to  be  schoolmasters,  and 
nothing  else,  Dr.  Temple  said^  ^'  It  is  so  perpetually  dinned  into 
"  their  ears  that  they  can  hardly  forget  it  ;**  he  added  **  I  have 
"  myself,  before  now,  recommended  changes  rather  in  that  direc- 
''  tion,  but  I  think  now  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sacrifice 
*^  the  thorough  instruction  of  the  students  to  any  greater  amount 
"  of  practice  in  their  profession." 

Dr.  Temple  was  examined  at  some  length  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  students  really  learn  the  subjects  contained  in  the 
syllabus.t  He  said  that  one-tenth  do  them  really  well,  but 
that  they  all  show  a  want  of  command  over  their  knowledge, 


•  Evidence,  2933. 
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thai  the  preflsiire  of  the  oumoulum  upon  them  is  so  great  that      Fast  I. 
they  have  no  time  for  anything  else,  but  that  though  this  produces      Chap.  2. 

in  some  respects  a  bad  effect  on  the  mind,  "  it  is  for  the  present         

'^  a  neoessary  eviL  It  is  your  only  chance  in  the  life  of  those  men 
*^  togiye  them  a  thorough  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  work  of 
*^  the  brain,  and  it  is  really  necessary  for  their  profession  after- 
"  wards.'' 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Bobinson's  statement  is  valuable  Mr.  Kobinson 
in  consequence  not  only  of  the  intelligence  and  experience  of 
the  writer,  but  because  his  sympathies  are  in  favour  of  the 
pupils  whom  he  trains,  and  of  the  system  which  he  himself 
adnunisters.  ^'I  believe,"  he  says,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
paper,  ^'  that  the  trained  teachers  are  in  the  main  a  valuable 
^'  and  right-minded  body,  and  that  the  improvement  of  training 
*^  colleges  has  at  least  kept  pace  with  the  increased  grants  to 
"  them." 

"  Students  in  training  colleges,''  he  continues,  ^^  are  all  young 
"  men.  They,  therefore,  like  other  students,  have  the  impulsive- 
**  ness,  the  thoughtlessness,  the  passions  of  young  men.  Again, 
**  they  are  mostly  selected  from  a  class  which  has  been  very  little 
''  in  contact  with  refinement  or  self-control,  or  delicate  apprecia- 
"  tion  of  what  is  elevated  and  honourable.  Moreover,  though  the 
"  majority  of  them  have  been  pupil-teachers,  apprentices  to  a 
'^  schoolmaster,  and  under  the  surveillance  of  a  clergyman,  I  do 
'^  not,  as  a  rvle^  find  that  any  particular  pains  have  been  taken 
"  with  their  religious  training.  Taking  all  these  things  into 
'^  consideration,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  their  general  tone 
'^  and  spirit  and  deportment  are  creditable.  I  do  not  think  gross 
^*  or  immodest  conversation  would  be  tolerated  in  their  common 
''  room.  If  some  of  the  coarser  spirits  were  inclined  to  it,  it 
"  would  be  checked  promptly  and  sternly  by  the  better  men. 
''  They  do  not  indeed,  as  a  body,  bring  with  them  to  the  training 
''  college  a  y^ry  high  sense  of  honour,  but  they  certainly  show 
*^  themselves  capable  of  being  impressed  with  such  a  feeling,  and 
^  when  the  virtues  of  manliness,  integrity,  and  truthfulness  have 
^  been  properly  urged  and  illustrated  for  their  benefit,  they  often 
'^  respond  very  encouragingly  to  the  challenge." 

Mr.  Maurice  speaks  warmly  of   the  value  of  the  training  Mr.  Maurice. 
ooUeges.     He  6ays»  ''  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the 
'<  training  colleges  are   the  greatest  blessings  that  have   been 
**  conferred  on  the  land  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century." 

Dr.  Temple  describes  the  moral  condition  of  the  training  col-  Moral  state  of 
leges  which  have  fallen  under  his  observation  as  not  being  so  good  J^^"**  ^^" 
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as  might  be  wished,  but  as  incapable  of  improyement  exe^t  by 
espionage,  which  is  out  of  the  question^  or  by  time  and  patience. 
♦We  may,  however,  point  out  one  inconrenience  in  respect  of 
this  matter.  When  the  authorities  of  the  training  colleges  do 
their  duty  by  refusing  to  an  immoral  student  the  certificates 
required  by  the  Government  as  a  condition  of  the  annual  grants, 
they  do  so  at  the  expense  of  depriving  the  college  of  the  grants 
which  it  would  have  received  on  account  of  the  student  if  he 
had  passed  his  examination  successfally.  They  are  thus  exposed 
to  a  distinct  temptation  to  allow  a  lax  state  of  morals.  We 
do  not  believe  that  they  do  so  in  point  of  fact,  but  the  existence  of 
such  an  inducement  is  an  inconvenience. 

As  to  the  views  with  which  the  students  regard  their  future 
calling  Mr.  Clark  states,  that  Y^  ^  large  proportion  of  the  students 
^*  take  a  thoughtful  and  proper  view  of  their  future  calling,  and 
'^  that  the  authorities  of  the  college  do  all  they  can  to  foster  it,  and 
'^  that  the  training  schools  produce  a  great  effect  in  the  direction  of 
*'  promoting  amongst  the  students  a  sense  that  the  work  in  which 
**  they  are  to  be  engaged  is  one  of  great  religious  importance:'* 
Indeed  Dr.  Temple  was  of  opinion  that  the  eifect  produced  in 
this  direction  was  greater  than  was  desirable;  he  considered { 
that  by  training  teachers  in  a  separate  institution  they  got  too 
exalted  a  notion  of  their  position  and  of  what  they  have  to  do, 
*'  and  they  gradually  acquire  a  wrong  belief  that  the  work  of  a 
**  schoolmaster  is  the  one  great  work  of  the  day,  and  that  they 
"  are  the  men  to  do  it."  He,  however,  thought  that  the  separate 
instruction  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
training  required. 

As  to  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  training  colleges,  we 
have  noticed  above  the  importance  which  was  attached  by  Sir 
J.  K.  Shuttleworth  to  the  moral  effects  which  might  be  expected 
to  be  produced  upon  the  students  by  the  introduction  into  the 
colleges  of  a  very  plain  style  of  living  and  a  good  deal  of  manual 
labour.  The  attempt  to  enforce  this  kind  of  discipline  has  been 
almost  entirely  given  up.  Mr.  Robinson,  after  referring  to  the 
earlier  practice,  says — "  Much  less  of  this  kind  of  work  is  now 
"  required  from  them,  and  the  change  has  become  absolutely  neces- 
*«  eary  from  the  increased  pressure  of  their  literary  and  profes- 
*'  sional  studies.  Still  in  most  colleges  they  have  some  industrial 
"  duties  to  perform,  and  this  is  I  think  desirable,  as  tending  to 

•  Evidence,  2959-60.  f  Evidence,  1814-15. 

t  Evidence,  2929-30. 
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iM>»j  SIC  aown  to  private  study,  and  continue  thus  employed  till 

UIF-past  nine,  when  they  prepare  for  bed.  This  is  the  regular 
routine,  and  except  that  W^nesday  and  Saturday  are  half-holidays, 
there  is  no  deviation  from  it  It  will  be  seen  that  a  system  like 
this  makes  considerable  demands  on  the  time  and  powers  of  the 
students,  and  leaves  little  opportunity  for  indulgence  in  frivolity  or 
dissipation* 

Fears  have  been  expressed  tliat  the  coarse  of  study  which  we  Health  of  ftu 
have  described  is  too  severe  for  the  health  of  the  female  pupil*  "^*  •tndfiim, 
teachers  and  students.  Lady  Macclesfield*  in  her  written  evidence 
says,  '^  the  training  in  colleges  is  extremely  overdone,  and  only 
**  those  young  women  who  have  unusually  strong  constitutions 
*^  can  bear  it"  Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  same 
subject  by  Mr.  Menetj  who  has  also  represented  his  views  on  former 
occasions  to  the  Committee  of  Council  The  evidence,  however, 
which  we  have  collected  seems  to  show  that  the  health  of  the 


*  Antwcn,  p.  896. 
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Fabt  L      yoang  women  in  the  training  colleges  is  satisfactory.  Mr.  Baber, 
Clu4>.  2.      the  Principal  of  the  Whitelands  College,  speaks  strongly  on  this 

pointy  and  has  repeated  and  illustrated  the  opinion  given  in  his 

evidence,  in  a  supplementary  addition  to  his  report;  and  Mr. 
Cook  examined  minutely  into  the  subject  in  1866  and  1857,  and 
arrived  at  the  resultf  that  the  health  of  the  students  did  not 
suffer,  but  on  the  contrary  improved  during  their  training.  Both 
Mr.  Baber  and  Mr.  Cook,  however,  found  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Queen's  scholars  were  in  weak  health  on  their  entrance  into 
the  training  colleges ;  so  that  though  the  impression  referred  to 
cannot  be  said  to  be  correct,  it  is  not  without  foundation.  The 
evidence  seems  to  show  that  though  the  health  of  the  lemale  stu- 
dents may  not  suffer,  the  health  of  the  female  pupil-teachers  does. 
Sererity  of  As  respects  the  male  students,  the  hours  of  study,  as  stated  by 

studentB.  Mr.  Robinson,  appear  to  us  too  long.     They  are  9J,  or,  including 

chapel,  10  hours  a  day,  or  excluding  half-holidays,  but  includ- 
ing the  work  on  Sunday,  60  hours  a  week.  Again,  the  time 
capable  of  being  given  to  out-door  exercise  seems  small.  In 
winter  it  cannot  be  more  than  the  hour  before  dinner,  between 
12  and  1,  and  perhaps  half  an  hour  after  dinner,  before  the 
evening  lecture,  at  half-past  2.  This  is  scarcely  enough.  The 
evil  consequences  may  not  show  themselves  during  the  two 
years  passed  in  the  colleges,  or  even  for  some  years  afterwards ; 
but  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  over  exercise  of  mind  and  under 
exercise  of  body  must  often  sow  the  seeds  of  weakness  in  both. 

The  circumstances  of  one  or  two  of  the  training  colleges  re- 
quire specific  notice. 
Supply  of  stu.       The  Roman  Catholic  training  colleges,  of  which  there  are  three, 
oShoikj  Tnd^  — *^^^  ^^^  females,  and  one  for  males, — are  in  a  peculiar  position, 
ing  Colleges.     Jfr.  Mar8hall4  the  inspector  of  Roman  Catholic  training  colleges, 
informed  us  that  the  schoolmasters  of  that  denomination  had  been 
till  lately,  as  a  class,  *'  incompetent  and  unsatisfactory,*'  that  they 
were  ill  trained,  and  that,  though  within  the  last  few  years  an  im- 
provement had  taken  place,  they  were  even  now  not  what  blight 
be  wished.     He  ascribed    this  to  the  circumstance  tiiat  the  class 
of  pupil-teachers  from  which  the  male  training  school  is  almost 
exclusively  supplied  with  pupils  was  "  perhaps  too  low  socially  to 
**  admit  of  any  very  gre«at  improvement.** 

The  female  training  schools  on  the  other  hand  are  supplied  with 
students  of  a  much  higher  class,  and  their  teachers,  being  for  the 

•  Evidence,  1904.  f  ^^  rSfi7-S,  p.  763,  See,  t  Bvidenoe,  ld6S-S4. 
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most  part  members  of  religious  communities^  are  *^  immeasurably      Pabt  l 
'*  superior  to  those  who  t^adhi  the  males."  Chap.  s. 

In  the  male  training  schools  few  teachers  are  connected  with        

i^eligious  communities,*  as  the  number  of  men  in  this  country, 
who  wish  to  take  monastic  vows  is  small,  and  of  that  small  number, 
still  fewer  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  education. 

The  Homerton  Training  College,  which  is  connected  with  the  Homerton 
Congregational  Board  of  Education,  is  remarkable,  because  it  is,  with  coU^5 
one  exception,  the  only  training  college  in  England  which  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  voluntary  contributions  The  Board  is  opposed 
on  principle  to  State  interference  with  religion  or  education,  which 
are  in  its  opinion  inseparably  connected.  Its  operations  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  but  it  is  con- 
nected principally  with  the  Independents,  and  is  so  constituted  as  to 
exclude  Unitarians.  The  points  in  reference  to  its  training  colleges 
which  principally  require  attention  are  that  the  age  of  the  students 
is  more  advanced  (20  to  22  in  the  case  of  females,  22  to  24  in  the 
case  of  males)  than  is  the  case  in  the  assisted  colleges ;  that  its 
course  of  instruction  is  more  extensive  and  difficult  than  that 
which  is  founded  on  the  Government  syUabus ;  that  its  expenses 
{401  per  annum  per  pupil)  are  not  materially  less ;  and  that  the 
pupils  generally  attend  for  a  shorter  period,  namely,  for  a  year  to 
sixteen  months.  Indeed  it  has  a  strong  resemblance  in  many  par- 
ticulars to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society's  Training  Col- 
lege as  it  was  before  the  introduction  of  the  pupil-teacher  6ystem.t 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  differences  between  denomi-  nq  change  in 
nations  affect  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of  elementary  schools  more  ^S?^^"  ®^ 
than  the  willingness  of  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  them.  Colleges  to 
We  may  add,  that  these  differences  bear  more  strongly  on  the  ^^JdT*"' 
education  of  the  teachers  than  on  the  education  of  the  children. 
We  believe  that  the  managers  of  training  colleges  would  object 
even   more   than  the  managers  of  schools  to  any  increase  of 
the  interference  with  them  of  the  Government,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no.  wish  that  such  interference  should  be  diminished.     We 
do  not,  therefore,  propose  any  change  in  the  relation  of  the 
ttuning  conges  to  the  State. 

We  do  not  recommend  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  aid  at  Rednction  of 
present  given  to  the  colleges  in  various  forms.     The  contributions  S^^couSer 
of  the  State  form  at  present  about  76  per  cent,  of  the  total  not  recom- 
annual  income  of   the    Church  of  England    Training  Colleges  Amoant  of  aid 

at  present 

■     ■  — — ■  giyen. 

*  Btidevce,  1436. 

f  Hr.  TTnwiVfl  Eridence,  2157-2162,  2172-2181. 
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Pabt  t,      for  males,  but  this  proportion^  large  as  it  is,  is  far  from  repre- 
Chap.  2.     eenting  the  whole  amount  of  public  assistance  offered  to  these 

institutions.    It  shows  what  they  do  earn,  but  it  does  not  show 

what  they  have  an  opportunity  of  earning.  The  terms  of  the 
grants  made  are  such  that  a  successful  college,  conducted  with 
rigorous  economy,  may  derive  from  the  State  so  lai^e  an  amount 
of  assistance  as  to  be  almost  independent  of  voluntary  contiibu* 
tions.  Cheltenham,  for  example,  earns  94  per  cent  of  its  income 
from  the  Government  grant,  and  York,  89  per  cent.  These 
contributions  purchase  all  the  authority  over  them  which  the 
Government  requires  or  could  beneficially  use.  The  regulation 
of  the  syllabus  has  produced  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  their 
management  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected  d  priori^ 
and  by  altering  it  as  occasion  may  require  the  Committee  of 
Council  can  modify  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  to  all 
the  certificated  teachers  in  the  kingdom  in  every  point  except 
those  which  are  peculiar  to  different  religious  denominations, 
with  which  it  has  no  wish  to  interfere. 
Administratioii  It  is  not  alleged  that  the  administration  of  the  training  colleges 
extnY^^u^  is  extravagant  The  facts  prove  the  contrary.  Sir  J,  K  Shuttle- 
worth  s  expenses  at  Battersea  amounted  to  about  SOL  per  pupil ; 
the  expenses  of  the  Homerton  College,  which  is  unassisted,  are 
40/.  78.  9d.  per  pupil.  The  average  of  the  33  colleges  is  a  little 
more  than  4:SL  Of  the  14  Church  of  England  male  training 
colleges,  Caernarvon  was  the  cheapest,  costing  3021  15^.  3d, ;  and 
Peterborough  the  dearest,  costing  67L  9s.  Id.  for  each  student 
This  difference  is  no  doubt  due  partly  to  the  difference  in  the 
expense  of  housekeeping  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  some  colleges  are  better  supplied  with  stu- 
dents than  others.  At  Peterborough,  for  example,  there  were  only 
15  students.  At  Caernarvon  there  were  40.  Six  other  colleges 
besides  Caernarvon  were  conducted  at  less  expense  than  Homerton, 
namely,  Cheltenham,  Chester,  Chichester,  Exeter,  Culham,  and 
York.  Their  expenses  varied  from  35/.  168.  5d.  at  Culham,  to 
39/.  16s.  lid.  at  Cheltenham.  From  this  it  follows  that  even  if 
the  public  paid  the  whole  amount  required  by  the  training  col- 
leges, it  would  get  full  consideration  for  its  money. 
Private  It  may  be  asserted  that  though  the  money  is  well  spent, 

J|J*^|^JJ^JJ^*    and    though   the   relation    between   the    Government   and   the 
upon  for  sap-    training  colleges  is  satisfactory,  the  assistance  given  discourages 
Sg  (S)llegeir  private  liberality,  and  that  the'  withdrawal  of  a  part  of  it  would 
be  compensated  by  an  increase  of  private  subscriptions.     We 
do  not  agree  with  this  opinion.    It  appears  probable  that  con* 
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siderable  difficiiltj  would  be  found  in  obtaining  subscriptions  Fabt  L 
enough  for  the  support  of  these  institutions.  Private  benevo-  -  Qjap.  2. 
lence  usually  operates  rather  to  relieve  the  evils  which  directly  — - 
excite  sympathy  and  attract  attention^  than  to  prevent  their 
occurrence  by  contributing  to  the  removal  of  their  remote  causes. 
It  is  possible  to  reckon  with  confidence  on  the  pity  which 
persons  of  comparative  wealth  will  feel  for  gross  and  helpless 
ignorance^  or  for  the  sufferings  produced  by  disease  or  accident, 
when  they  are  forced  upon  their  attention  by  their  proximity. 
Hence  arise  the  funds  from  which  churches^  hospitals^  and  elemen- 
tary schools  are  built ;  but  the  education  of  clergymen,  physicians, 
and  schoolmasters  must  be  provided  for  from  other  sources.  An 
institution  which  produces  good  teachers  may  be  the  most  efficient 
of  all  aids  to  education,  but  it  appeals  to  no  sympathy,  it  relieves 
no  inunediate  distress,  and  it  accordingly  obtains  subscriptions  with 
difiiculty.  The  early  history  of  the  Borough  Road  and  Battersea 
Training  Colleges  proves  this.  Each  of  them  languished  till  it 
could  reckon  on  permanent  support  from  Government,  and  it  was 
no  wonder  that  it  did  so. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  a  good  thing  if  these  institutions  were  Incidental 
supported  by  voluntary  liberality  without  public  aid,  but  some  p^l^^™tMi. 
conveniences  are  incidental  to  the  present  state  of  things.  No 
other  institutions  stand  so  much  in  need  of  a  permanent  income, 
and  of  a  considerable  degree  of  Government  supervision,  which,  of 
course,  can  be  had  only  at  the  expense  of  Government  grants.  To 
ascertain  and  to  regulate  the  principles  on  which  teachers  shoiild 
be  trained  is  a  difficult  process,  and  requires  the  light  of  long 
and  varied  experienca  If  every  training  college  was  self-support- 
ing, and  was  entirely  regulated  by  its  own  subscribers  or  com- 
mittee, they  would  vary  far  more  than  they  do  now,  and  would 
lose  the  great  benefits  which  they  at  present  derive  from  the  com- 
mon course  of  examination  imposed  upon  the  students  by  the 
syllabus,  and  from  the  experience  which  the  Inspectors  derive 
from  their  annual  visits,  and  make  public  in  their  Keports. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  first  resolution  (dated  on  the  Practical 
3rd  June  1839)  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Education  was  alfficXa 

as  foDows  :  —  s^ted  in 

.  ,  onginalreso* 

The  Committee  are  of  opmion,  that  the  most  useful  application  of  lation  of  the 
any  sums  voted  by  Parliament  would  consist  in  the  employment  of  those  Committee  of 
monies  in  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  under  the  direction  of  Council. 
the  State,  and  not  placed  under  the  management  of  a  voluntary  society. 
The  Committee,  however,  experience  so  much  difficulty  in  reconciling 
conflicting  views  respecting  the  provisions  which  they  are  desirous  to 
make  in  furtherance  of  Your  Majesty's  wish,  that  the  children  and 
teachers  instructed  in  this  school  should  be  duly  trained  in  the  prin- 

K 
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FiAT  L       dples  of  the  Christian  religion,  while  the  rights  of  conscience  should 

^^  be  respected,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Committee  to  mature  a 

^^*   •       plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  without  further  considera- 

""""         tion  ;  and  they  therefore  postpone  taking  any  steps  for  this  purpose 

until  greater  concurrence  of  opinion  is  found  to  prevail. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  experience  of  the  last  21  years  has 
furnished  a  practical  solution  of  the  dif&culties  referred  to  in  this 
resolution,  which  constituted  the  only  reasons  given  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  for  foregoing  the  establishment  of  *^  a  normal 
"  school  under  the  direction  of  the  State."  Under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  private  liberality  and  Government  assistance^ 
the  relation  between  the  Government  and  the  denominations  has 
been  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  education  to  be  given,  or 
as  to  the  degree  of  Government  interference  which  is  admissible. 
With  the  single  exception  of  institutions  for  training  infant  school 
mistresses,  the  training  colleges  are  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
whole  population,  and  not  only  do  supply  them  at  present,  but  will 
be  capable  of  supplying  them  permanently.  As  the  matter  is  thus 
substantially  arranged  on  both^sides,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  public,  which  derives  much  benefit  from  these  bodies^ 
should  not  contribute  liberally  towards  their  support.  They 
are  under  strict  supervision  and  inspection,  and  are  neither  too 
large  nor  too  numerous  for  central  supervision.  It  would  therefore 
seem  desirable  that  the  grants  made  to  them  should  continue  on 
their  present  footing. 

Evidence  of  In    support    of  this    opinion    we  refer    to   the   evidence  of 

rnron.  ^^^  JRobinson,*  and  to  the  last  report  of  Mr.  Cowie,t  the 
Inspector  of  Church  of  England  training  colleges  for  males.  Mr. 
Bobinson  says  of  the  York  College^  of  which  he  is  the  Principal, 
"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  withdrawal  of  even  a  very 
"  moderate  proportion  of  the  amount  now  received  from  Govern- 
"  ment,  say  20  per  cent.,  would  seriously  embarrass  this  training 
"  college,  and  probably  compel  us  to  reduce  our  machinery  to  a 
"  point  below  efficient  working  order,  or  possibly  to  shut  up 
"  altogether.*' 

Of  Mr.  Cowie.  Mr.  Cowie,  who  considers  the  rate  at  which  the  aid  to  training 
colleges  has  increased  as  a  matter  of  anxious  consideration, 
examines  at  length  the  different  items  of  which  the  assistance  given 
is  composed.  The  general  purport  of  his  report  is  that  for  the  pre- 
sent any  material  reduction  is  impossible,  though  he  hopes  that  in 
the  course  of  time  the  prospects  of  trained  teachers  may  be  found  to 

•  Page  403.  -f  Min.  1859-60,  pp.  287-297. 
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be  BuflBciently  attractive  to  enable  the  training  colleges  to  charge      Pabt  I. 
the  students  themselves  with  part  of  the  expense  of  their  education.      oiu^p.  3^ 

This  remote  prospect  appears  to  him  to  be  the  only  source  from        

which  the  training  colleges  .can  expect  additions  to  their  income 
which  would  enable  them  to  dispense  with  any  part  of  the  grants 
which  they  at  present  derive  from  Government.  He  says,*  **  In 
'^  making  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  Government  aid 
"  being  limited  or  reduced,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  considera- 
''  tion,  that  as  the  position  of  the  schoolmaster  is  one  which  has 
^'  gained  an  honourable  estimation,  and  is  one  of  independence  at 
'^  an  early  age,  it  cannot  be  necessary,  as  a  permanent  rule,  that 
"  the  expense  of  securing  it  should  be  defrayed  by  the  State.** 
In  another  place  he  observes,!  "  These  institutions  have  all  passed 
^'  through  a  financial  crisis,  and  are  only  now  emerging  from  it. 
**  It  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  get  voluntary  public 
'^  support  for  them  ;  it  is  only  from  the  farsighted  and  reflecting 
"  that  such  aid  has  been  procured  for  an  object  not  immediately 
"  tangible,  not  immediately  beneficial  to  the  schools  in  which  they 
"  take  an  interest'' 

We  may  observe  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  system  of  popular  Conwe  of 
education  on  which  the  incomplete  and   progressive  character  of  "^^^^"^^^ 
the  whole  existing  state  of  things  has  so  direct  a  bearing  as  on  the  Committee  of 
training    colleges.     It   is   possible  that   arrangements  might   bCp^^ijiy^* 
made  which  would  induce  those  who  at  present  refuse  public  aid  ponm. 
upon  principle  to  accept  it,  and  this  might  add  another  institution 
to  the  number  already  receiving  aid ;  but  subject  to  this,  it  appears 
probable  that  no  more  colleges  will  be  required,  that  no  more 
than  the  present  number  of  students  will  annually  leave  them, 
and  that  no  addition  to  the  present  number  of  Queen's  Scholarships 
will  be   necessary.      On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  pupil- 
teachers  in  the  country  will  probably  continue  to  increase  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  thus  the  Queen's  Scholarships  will  gradually 
become  prizes  for  the  more  successful  pupil-teachers.     It  is  pos- 
sible that  ultimately  the  desire  of  pupil-teachers  to   enter  the 
training  colleges  may  become  strong  enough  to  enable  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  scholarships,  the 
students  paying  the  difference.     On  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of 
teachers  may  prove  after  a  time  superfluous.     In  that  case  the 
Committee  of  Council  will  probably  diminish  the  number  of  the 
scholarships ;  and  it  is  possible,  though  we  do  not  think  it  probable, 

'       •  Page  294.  t  Page  298. 
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Part  I.  that  they  may  find  it  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
Chap.  2.  their  value.  We  have  adverted  to  these  points* in  order  to  show 
— —  how  the  present  system  enables  the  Committee  of  Comicil  to 
regulate  the  supply  of  teachers  for  elementary  schools.  The 
degree  of  assistance  to  be  afforded  from  time  to  time  must  always 
be  a  question  of  administration.  We  see  no  reason  to  recommend 
at  present  any  alteration  in  the  amount  given.  One  alteration, 
however,  in  the  nature  of  the  certificates  given  to  the  students  in 
the  training  colleges  will  follow  from  the  recommendation  which 
we  shall  make  and  explain  in  a  subsequent  part  of  our  report, 
that  all  annual  grants  be  paid  to  the  managers  in  a  single  sum,  to 
be  expended  at  their  discretion  for  the  purposes  of  the  school. 
They  will  then  make  their  own  bargains  with  the  masters,  and 
the  certificate,  instead  of  having  a  money  value,  will  be  a  testi- 
monial of  conduct  and  ability  issued  by  an  impartial  and  com- 
petent authority. 

Syrtem  of  "We  do  not  propose  to  disturb  the  existing  arrangements  as  to 

aSwtS  by  ouT  ^®  examination  of  students  at  the  training  colleges,  and  we  wish  to 
Moommenda-  continue  the  present  system  of  suspending  the  issue  of  the  certifi- 
cate till  the  teacher  has  been  in'actual  charge  of  his  school  for  two 
years.  We  wish  also  to  continue  the  system  of  raising  the  degree 
of  the  certificate,  without  further  examination,  according  to  the 
teacher's  success,  at  intervals  of  five  years.  The  influence  of  the 
certificates  on  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  managers. 

We  think  that  in  the  place  of  the  present  system  of  registration, 
a  fourth  class  might  be  added  to  the  three  existing  classes  of 
certificates. 

The  system  would  then  stand  thus  : — 

1.  There  would  be  an  annual  examination  at  the  training 
colleges,  open  to  all  students  and  to  all  teachers  actually  engaged 
in  schools,  public  or  private,  and  properly  recommended  as  to 
moral  character. 

2.  The  names  of  those  who  had  passed  this  examination  would 
be  arranged  in  four  classes,  of  which  the  first  three  would,  as  at 
present,  be  each  arranged  in  three  divisions. 

3.  Any  person  who,  having  passed  this  examination,  had  sub- 
sequently been  in  charge  of  an  inspected  elementary  school  for 
two  years,  which  had  been  twice  inspected,  would  receive  a  certi- 
ficate corresponding  to  his  place  in  the  examination. 
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4.  The  inspector  would  have  the  right  of  reducing  the  rate  of  Pabt  L 
the  certificate  to  any  extent  if  the  state  of  the  school  at  the  time  chap.  2. 

of  inspection  appeared  to  him  to  require  it.     He  would  also  have        

the  right  of  raising  the  rate  of  the  certificate  hy  one  division  if 

the  state  of  the  school  appeared  to  him  to  warrant  it 

5.  The  certificates,  when  issued,  would  be  subject  to  revision 
at  the  expiration  of  every  period  of  five  years  from  their  original 
date,  spent  in  charge  of  any  inspected  school  or  schools,  when  the 
inspector  would  alter  the  certificate  according  to  the  state  of  the 
school  In  each  of  the  five  years  an  endorsement  as  to  the  state 
of  the  school  should  be  made  by  ihe  inspector  on  the  certificate. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  State  has  excited  expectations  in  the  State  not 
minds  of  the  teachers  by  the  system  of  augmentation  grants,  which  ^n^^e*^ 
give  them  a  moral  right  to  their  continuance,  but  we  do  not  think  augmentation 
that  this  is  really  the  case.     The  fact  that  the  present  system  is  *^^ 
supported  by  sums  voted  annually,  and  not  by  a  permanent  charge 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  shows  that  the  State  is  not  pledged 
to  its  permanence.      Indeed  it  is  notorious  that  it  has  grown 
up  by  degrees,  and  that  ever  since  its  origin  th^  propriety  of 
replacing  or  altering  it  has  been  under  discussion.     The  arrange- 
ment by   which  a  certain  portion  of  the  grant  is  appropriated 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  teacher's  salary  is  an  arrangement 
between  the  State  and  the  managers,  not  between  the  State  and 
the  teachers,  and  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  teachers.     At  present  the  average  emoluments  of 
certificated  masters  of  all  classes  and  denominations  are  97/.,  which 
considerably  exceeds  the  amount  which  can  be  said  to  be  in  any 
sense  guaranteed  to  the  holders  of  the  highest  certificates ;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  managers  of  schools  under 
the  modified  system  would  desire  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  th^ir 
teachers 

SECTION  IV. 
Trained  Teachers  in  charge  of  Schools. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  character  of  the  trained  teachers  Training 
when  in  actual  charge  of  their  schools.     It  is  proved  beyond  all  ^^^  ^ 
doubt  that  they  are  greatly  superior  to  the  untrained  teachers.        untrained. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  evidence  on  this  subject.     It  might  Evidence  of 
be  greatly  extended.     'Mr.  Brookfield,  who  is  not  at  all  disposed  ^^-  Brookfleld. 
to  overvalue  the  effects  of  training,  examined  686  schools,  470 
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PxKT  I.      of  which  were  under  trained^  and   215  under  untrained  teachers, 
Chap.  2.      with  the  following  results : — 


Good. 

Fair. 

Inferior. 

Schools  under  Trained  Teachers  - 
„          „      UntraiDcd  Teachers 

Percent 

24 

3 

Percent. 
49 
39 

Percent 
27 
58* 

Eyidence  of 
ABsistant  Com- 
missioners. 


opinion  in 
school  are 
opinion  I 
trained  at 


The  Assistant  Commissioners,  whose  opportunities  of  com- 
parison were  greater  than  those  of  the  inspectors,  as  they 
visited  uninspected  as  well  as  inspected  schools,  are  nearly 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  trained 
teachers.  Mr.  Fraser  says^  that  '^  trained  and  certificated 
"  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  far  superior  to  those  who  have  not  hfld 
''  the  advantage  of  the  former,  and  do  not  possess  the  qualifi* 
"  cation  of  the  latter;  but  it  is  a  rule  which  has  many  ex- 
"  ceptions."t  Mr.  CuminJ  says,  "  The  unanimous 
'*  my  district  is,  that  teachers  trained  at  a  normal 
*'  superior  to  those  who  are  untriuned.  In  this 
*'  concur.**  Mr.  Hare§  says,  "  Individual  teachers 
^^  normal  schools  strongly  attest  the  beneficial  effects  of  such 
*'  training,  and  their  testimony  is  confirmed  by  that  of  managers 
**  of  schools  and  other  intelligent  observers."  Mr.  Wilkinsonjl 
<5ollected  the  evidence  of  20  witnesses  connected  in  various  ways 
with  education,  in  St  Pancras,  Chelsea,  and  St  George's-in-the- 
East,  of  whom  three  only  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
trained  teachers ;  that  opinion  being  founded  rather  in  their 
disinclination  than  their  disability  to  discharge  their  duty.  Dr. 
Hodgsonf  says,  "  From  what  I  have  said  it  will  be  readily 
^*  believed  that  as  a  rule  the  teachers  of  public  inspected  schools  are 
**  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  private  or  public  uninspected 
"  schools."  Mr.  "Winder**  says,  "  The  public  schoolmasters  and 
*'  mistresses  who  had  been  trained  left  on  the  whole  a  very  favour- 
"  able  impression  upon  my  mind."  Mr.  Fo8ter,tt  whose  evidence 
upon  the  subject  differed  in  some  essential  respects,  to  be  noticed 


♦  Min.  1859-60,  p.  80. 
t  Rep.  p.  84. 
y  Rep.  p.  4S8. 
♦•  Rep.  p.  218. 


t  Rep.  p.  116. 
§  Rep.  p.  286. 
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liereafter,  from  tiiat  of  the  other  Assistant  Commissioners,  describes      Fast  I* 
the  trained  teachers  as  generally  dissatisfied  with  their  position^      Qu^.  s. 

but  writes  of  them  in  a  manner  which  admits  their  general  ability.        

Some  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  add  a  high  testimony  to  Spirit  in  which 
their  general  character,  and  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  pursue  their  pupgae  their 
calling.     Thus,  Mr.  Fraser*  says,  "  I  wish  to  bear  my  humble  «^uing. 
*'  testimony  to  the   very   admirable  spirit  in  which   the  great 
^  body  of  certificated  teachers  whom  I  either  saw  in  the  course 
**  of  this  inquiry,  or  have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with 
^*  elsewhere,  are  doing  the  work  to  which  they  have  been  called,*' 
And  Mr.   Hare  observes,  '^  My  decided  impression  is,  that  the 
**  systems  of  training  have  been  very  successful  both  in  adapting 
**  the   students   to   teach,   and   in   furnishing  them   with    solid 
^'  matter,  and  good  methods  of  instruction.     As  a  class  they  are 
*^  marked,  both  men  and  women,  by  a  quickness  of  eye  and  ear, 
**  a  quiet   energy,   a  facility   of  command,  and  a  patient  self- 
*'  control,  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  not  observed  in  the 
**  private  instructors  of  the  poor.^f 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  alleged  defects  of  the  system.  Alleged  defects 
One  is  the  youth  of  the  trained  teachera  when  they  enter  on  their  °  ■y**®"*- 
office.     It  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Watkins.]:    ^*The  certificated  Yoaih  of  certi- 
*'  teachers,"  he  says,  "  have  one  obvious  and  great  disadvantage ;  fi^*®^^^*"®"- 
^  they  are  very  young  when  they  enter  upon  their  duties,  and 
**  they  have  to  deal  with  very  young  children.     But  the  younger 
^'  the  children  to  be  trained,  the  older,  within  certain  limits,  should 
**  the  trainer  be.     He  has  more  need  of  experience,  of  self-know- 
^  ledge,  of  discernment  in  child-nature,  and  sympathy  with  child-* 
^  life.     He  has  before  him  a  more  delicate  and  continuous  work 
**  than  he  who  acts  upon  the  juvenile  boy  or  girl."    Generally, 
though  not  always,  the  trained  teacher  b^ns  his  duties  earlier 
than  the  untrained  master  or  dame ;  but  the  disadvantage,  such 
as  it  is,  is  only  temporary,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as 
the  supply  of  trained  teachers  becomes  more  commensurate  to 
the  demand,  the  number  of  teachers  who  begin  their  career  as 
assistants  will  increase,  and  most  of  them  will  thus  bring  more 
maturity  and  practical  experience  to  the  office  of  principal  teachers. 
Mr.  BowBtead,§  in  1854,  said  that  some  of  the  best  elementary 
teachers  in  his  district  were  uncertificated.     But  this  arose  from 
the  fact  that  their  time  and  strength  had  always  been  too  severely 
engaged  by  the  important  institutions  over  which  they  presided 


»  Rep.  p.  96.  t  H«P-  P-  282. 
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Fast  L      to  admit  of  adequate  preparation  for  a  week's  examination  in  a 
Chap.  2.      great  variety  of  subjects.     This  only  amounts  to  saying  that 
—        before  the  system  of  certificates  was  invented  there  were  a  few 
good  teachers  who  have  not  since  its  establishment  had  time  to 
obtain  them. 
Certificate  a  The  second   remark  which  we  have    to    make  is,  that  the 

Hon  of  the  "position  of  the  teachers  in  the  class  list,  though  it  regulates  to 
^^"^^"fth  ^^^  extent  their  salaries,  is  a  doubtful  indication  of  their  com- 
teachen.  parative  professional  value.     This  is   ascertained  by  the  obser- 

vation of  the  inspectors  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  was  of  course  more  apparent  in  the  infancy  of  the  system, 
when  the  certificates  had  reference  solely  to  the  examination, 
than  it  is  at  present,  when  they  are  not  finally  settled  till  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher,  has  been  tested  by  two  years'  school-keep- 
ing. In  the  year  1851  Mr.  Cook*  reported  that  some  of  the  best 
teachers  in  his  district  had  either  no  certificate  or  a  low  one ;  and 
that  others  who  were  not  remarkable  for  eflBciency  had  compara- 
tively high  certificates.  In  his  report  for  1853t  Mr.  Brookfield 
,  said,  ^^  It  is  an  embarrassing  but  undoubted  truth,  that  of  the 
**  good  schools  in  my  district  under  certificates  the  proportion  is 
'*  by  no  means  in  favour  of  those  of  the  higher  class.  The  number 
'^  of  course  is  not ;  because  the  number  of  the  higher  certificates  is 
**  comparatively  small ;  but  even  allowing  for  this,  the  proportion 
**  of  good  schools  still  remains  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  lower 
"  class  certificates/'  Speaking  of  Wales,  Mr.  Longueville  Jones 
observes,!  *'  Managers  state  that  they  do  not  find  the  class  of  the 
**  certificate  of  merit  to  be  any  sure  index  of  the  value  of  its 
''  holder  as  a  schoolmaster.  In  the  justice  of  this  I  altogether 
"  concur.  I  never  form  my  own  opinion  of  a  master  with  any 
"  but  the  slightest  reference  to  his  certificate."        ♦         *  ♦ 

"  I  might  also  go  further,  and  say  that  according  to  my  own 
**  experience  the  good  schoolmasters  do  not  hold  high  certificates ; 
*'  certainly  the  best  schoolmasters  in  Wales  either  hold  none,  or 
"  else  those  of  the  third  class."  In  1856§  Mr.  Cook,  whilst 
assuming  the  superiority  of  trained  over  untnuned  teachers, 
qualifies  his  observations  as  follows :  '^  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
"  the  most  highly  educated  persons  are  the  best  teachers,  or  that 
"  their  efficiency  always  corresponds  to  their  position  in  the  class 
*'  list,  or  that  teachers  at  leaSt  equal  to  the  generality  of 
"  these   certificated  masters  are  not  to  be  found  among  those 


•  Min.  1851-2,  p.  885.  f  Min.  1853-4,  p.  377. 
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"  who  have   not  presented  themselves  for    examination.'*      In      Pakt  L 
1857   Mr.  Brookfield*    said,  «  Upon  a  very   carefiil  investiga-      chap.  2. 

"  tion  of  the  results  effected  by  teachers  holding  a  third-class        

**  certificate  and  by  those  of  a  higher  diploma,  I  do  not 
"  find  any  such  difference  in  favour  of  either  division  as 
*'  would  justify  a  general  inference  to  the  disadvantage  of 
«  the.  other.  The  utmost  that  I  can  safely  say  is  that  there  is 
"  no  such  superiority  on  the  side  of  the  higher  classes  as  would 
'*  seem  to  be  indicated  by  their  designation.  The  preponderance 
*'  of  efficiency,  indeed,  is  somewhat,  though  very  slightly,  in 
*^  favour  of  ^he  third  or  lowest  class  of  certificates." 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  found  upon  this  a  conclusion  unfavour-  Thia  does  not 
able  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  training  college  examinations  ex^^k^^^in 
proceed.     It  is  the  nature  of  examinations  to  test  only  certain  the  coUegee  are 
kinds  of  ability,  the  possession  of  which  is  only  one  element  of  ^**P^^^ 
professional  success.      Many  intellectual,   moral,   and    physical 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  that  object  pass  unnoticed  in  an 
examination.     It  is  the  common  peculiarity  of  places  of  education 
to  preserve  the  intellectual  energy  and  vigour  of  the  whole  insti- 
tution by  means  which  necessarily  classify  the  students  imperfectly 
with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  any  particular  walk  in  life.     JSo 
examination  could  ever  be  devised  by  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  ascertain   the   relative  positions  which   a  given  number  of 
students  in  law,  medicine,  or  divinity  would  occupy  ten  years 
afterwards  in  their  respective  professions,  yet  examinations  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  sake  of  stimulating  and  rewarding 
exertion.  The  training  colleges  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to  do 
what  is  done  by  no  other  institution  intended  for  a  special  purpose. 

Besides  the  teachers  who  are  both  trained  and  certificated,  there  Teachers  certi- 
are  some  who  are  certificated  but  not  trained,  others  who  are  ti^ed.  "x^- 
trained  but  not  certificated,  and  others  who,  being  neither  certi-  trained  tot  not 
ficated  nor  trained,  are  registered     None  of  these  classes  are  registered. 
large,  and  their  numbers  will  in  all  probability  diminish,  as  the 
trained  and  certificated  teachers  come  to  be  supplied  in  larger 
numbers.     Any  teacher  in  charge  of  an  elementary  school  may 
present  himself  for  examination  for  a  certificate,  whether  he  has 
been  through  a  training  college  or  not.     Those  who  succeed  in  this 
examination  are  certificated,  tiiough  they  have  not  been  trained. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  students  who  pass 
through  the  training  colleges  without  obtaining  certificates.     If 
they  become  teachers  they  are  trained,  but  not  certificated.     The 

•  Min.  1857-8,  p.  387. 
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Pakp  L      registered  teachers  are  those  who  being  in  charge  of  an  elemen- 
Chap.  2.      tary  school,  and  being  35^ years  of  age  or  upwards,  succeed  in 

passing  an  examination  somewhat  less  difficult  than  that  which  is 

required  to  obtain  a  certificate.  This  arrangement  was  originally 
made  with  the  view  of  admitting  to  the  benefits  of  the  grant  the 
more  deserving  of  the  teachers  who  had  entered  the  profession  at 
an  earlier  time,  and  who  were  too  old  when  the  system  of  certi- 
ficates was  established  to  obtain  them  by  passing  the  necessary 
examination. 

Short-comings       Whilst  it  appears  to  be  proved  that  the  character  of  the  teachers 
teachers.  ^  greatly  raised  by  their  training,  and  that  they  are  altogether  a 

superior  class  to  those  who  preceded  them,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
they  fail,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  duties  of  elementary  teachers,  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children  are  not  satisfactorily  taught  that  which 
they  come  to  school  to  learn. 
Lower  classes  The  evidence  of  this  fact  will  be  ftilly  considered  in  Chap.  IV.,  on 
lect^.^  *  °*^"  '*  Instruction  given  in  inspected  Schools  ;*  but  the  general  results 
0  may  be  stated  very  shortly  in  this  place.  Though  children  leave 
school  at  a  very  early  age,  and  attend  with  little  regularity,  they  do 
attend  long  enough  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  teaching  them  io 
read,  write,  and  cypher.  A  large  proportion  of  them,  however,  in 
some  districts  do  not  learn  even  to  read  ;  at  least,  their  power  of 
reading  is  so  slight,  so  little  connected  with  any  intelligent  percep- 
tion of  its  importance,  and  so  much  a  matter  of  mere  mechanical 
routine,  as  to  be  of  little  value  to  them  in  after-life,  and  to 
be  frequently  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  school  is  left.  The 
children  do  not  generally  obtain  the  mastery  over  elementary 
subjects  which  the  school  ought  to  give.  They  neither  read  well 
nor  write  well.  They  work  sums,  but  they  learn  their  arith- 
metic in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  little  practical  use  in  common 
life.  Their  religious  instruction  is  unintelligent,  and  to  a  great 
extent  confined  to  exercises  of  merely  verbal  memory.  The  evi- 
dence in  support  of  these  assertions  will  be  adduced  in  a  future 
chapter.  They  are  made  here  as  a  justification  of  our  opinion 
that  the  trained  teachers  often  neglect  an  important  part  of  their 
duty. 
Mr.  Coode's  The  difiiculty  which  superior  teachers  find  in  heartily  devoting 

to  Potteries,      themselves  to  the  drudgery  of  elementary  teaching  is  exemplified  by 
Mr.  Coode,  who,  in  speaking  of  Dudley  and  the  Potteries,  says,* 


•  Rep.  p.  269. 
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^  The  fkct  appears  to  be  that  in  these  two  districts  the  work  of  edu-  Pakt  L 
''  cation  is  really  saoh  as  to  render  the  accomplishments  of  a  highly  Chap.  2. 
*•  instructed  teacher  for  the  most  part  unavailable.     Where  .  -  .  — 

^  the  children  at  school  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  are  the  few 
'*  exceptions  to  the  general  practice  of  setting  children  to  work  at 
*'  an  earlier  age,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  give  to  such  children 
''  more  than  a  mere  groundwork  of  plain  reading,  a  still  less 
**  portion  of  practice  in  writing,  and* yet  less  of  practice  in  the 

**  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic^ the  grinding  of  which 

**  into  the  pupils  is  the  most  repulsive  part  of  the  task  of  edu- 
''  cation.  Accordingly,  the  first  address  made  to  a  visitor  by  a 
**  master  or  mistress  who  feels  himself  fitted  for  higher  work  is 
"  almost  always  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  in 
^  which  the  labour  is  incessant,  the  result  so  small,  and  the  possible 
**  credit  to  be  gained  so  little."  After  speaking  of  the  immense 
importance  of  good  reading,  Mr.  Coode  adds: — "  Where  at  best 
'*  but  a  little  can  be  done  at  all,  this  should  on  that  account  be,  if 
'*  possible,  all  the  better  done.  But  at  the  earliest  stage  this 
'*  involves  the  greatest  of  all  drudgeries  to  a  teacher  who  is 
^  conscious  of  an  ability  for  higher  things.  I  am  compelled  to 
^  say  that  this  essential  accomplishment  is  in  this  district  unduly 
^'  neglected,  and  that  this  neglect  is  too  often  in  proportion  to 
*^  the  higher  pretensions  of  the  teacher." 

Though  we  feel  strongly  this  defect  in  many  of  the  teachers.  Standard  of 
we  feel  also  that  to  lower  the  standard  of  Popular  Education  ^"^^j^^j^j^j^ 
throughout  the  country  by  discouraging  the  employment  of  trained  tained.  Trained 
teachers  would  be  fatal.     Intellectually  and  morally  they  are  far  patent  to  gtwl 
superior  to  untrained  teachers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  »*qoired  in- 
competence to  teach  elementary  subjects  thoroughly  well  to  yoimg 
children,  or  to  see  that  they  are  so  taught  by  pupil-teachers  if 
they  had  an  adequate  motive  for  doing  so.     It  is  sometimes  urged 
that  the  way  to  eifect  this  object  is  by  altering  the  course  of  train-* 
ing  in  the  training  colleges,  or  by  impressing  upon  the  students 
in  them  more  studiously   than  is  the  practice  at  present,  that 
what   they   have  to  do  is  to  teach  young  children   rudimentary 
subjects ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  either  want  the  power  to  accomplish  that  object,  or  are 
unaware   of  its  importance.     It   would   be   unjust  and  unwise  9 

to  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  care  devoted  to  the  study 
of  school  management  and  methods  of  teaching,  but  there  is 
a  real  danger  that  the  technical  manner  in  which  these  subjects 
are  dwelt  upon,  and  the  way  in  which  difierent  methods  of 
teaching  children  to  read  and  speU  are  connected  with  elaborate 
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Past  I.      theories  of  yarioiiB  kinds,  may  conceal  the  fact  that  after  all  there 
Chap.  2.      is  no  profound  mystery  in  teaching  children  to  read^  write»  and 
—        cypher.      Amongst  the  wealthier   classes  (rare   and   disgraceful 
,  exceptions  apart)  every  one  learns  at  a  very  early  age  to  perform 
each  of  these    operations  without  conscious  difficulty^  and  he 
receives  this  knowledge  from  women  who  have  never  given  a 
thought  to  the  subject  of  elementary  instruction,  and  who  in 
many  cases  have  far  less  ability  and  less  instruction  than  the  male 
or  female  students   at   training  colleges.      The  reason  that  the 
child  obtains  tuis  knowledge  and  skill  is  that  in  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  its  absolute  necessity   is  universally  recognized. 
^°nterv  ^b-^  ^^  Other  words,  the  person  who  has  the  instruction  of  the  child 
jects  ia  popular  has  a  sufficient  motive  to  induce  her  to  insist  upon  its  learning 
ucation.        ^^^  ^^^  invariable  consequence  is  that  it  does  learn  the  indis- 
pensable elements  of  knowledge,  and  learns  them  perfectly.     It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  same  results  could  be  produced  in 
elementary  schools  if  the  teachers  were  thoroughly  determined  to 
produce  thenou 
?<^^^^^"      No  doubt  a  high  and  disinterested  sense  of  duty  might  lead 
of  them  is  due  them  to  go  through,  or  to  see  that  their  pupil*teachers  go  through, 
to  teachers.       ^jj^  necessary  drudgery.     Such  a  feeling  is  rare  in  all  callings 
and  in  all  classes.      In  most  cases  no  other  adequate  motive 
exists.     The  reputation  of  the  school  and  the  augmentation  grant, 
and  certificate  of  the  teacher,  depend  upon  the  general  character 
and  management  of  the  school.    If  a  fair  average  number  of  children 
are  ascertained  by  examination  to  be  well  taught,  if  the  school  is 
well  arranged,  if  its  general  appearance,  and,  as  the  inspectors  say, 
its  "  tone  '*  is  satisfactory,  if  the  pupil-teachers  are  well  trained, 
and  if  the  master  or  mistress  teaches  in  a  skilful  and  intelligent 
manner,  and  maintains  discipline  kindly  and  firmly,  nothing  more 
is  required.     All  this  is  most  important     It  is  intimately  con- 
nected  with  all  the  higher  results,  the  moral  results  of  educa- 
tion.     It   contributes  largely  to   the  humanizing  and  civilizing 
influences  of  the   school,   and  it   ought   on  all  accounts  to  be 
required  in  all  cases,  and  where  it  exists  to  be  conunended  and 
rewarded.     Excellent,  however,  as  it  is,  it  is  consistent  with  an 
enormous  amount  of  ignorance  of  the  most  essential  elements  of 
education  on  the  part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  scholars.    Many 
children  in  a  school  which  fulfilled  all  these  conditions,  and  who- 
had  had  opportunities  of  learning,  might,  and  probably  would  be^ 
unable  to  read  and  write  in  such  a  manner  that  it  should  be  a 
pleasure  to  them  to  do  so.    Just  as  many  boys  at  the  great  public 
schools,  Eton,    Harrow,   or  Bugby,  taay  have  received  great 
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advantages  from  the  general  influences  of  the  school,  though  they      Fabt  L 

are  unable  to  read  an  easy  Latin  book  with  satisfaction  a  year      chap.  s. 

after  they  haye  left      To  know  Latin  well  is  not  absolutely        

essential,  but  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  is  so ;  and  however 

good  the  influences  of  an  elementary  school  may  be,  it  has  failed 

with  respect  to  every  child  who  having  attended  it  for  a  certain 

time  has  not  learnt  these  things  perfectly. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  securinir  this  result,  which  is  to  Necessity  ftr 

«      •  TT . : f  — V  ~.  -      /»  an  ezaminatioa 

institute  a  searching  exammation  by  competent  authority  of  every  of  indiTidnal 

child  in  every  school  to  which  grants  are  to  be  paid,  with  the  children, 

view  of  ascertaining  whether  these  indispensable  elements  of 

knowledge  are  thoroughly  acquired,  and  to  make  the  prospects  and 

position  of  the  teacher. dependentj.„to_A.-CQnaiderahlft  ftTtent,  on 

the   results  of  this  examination.      If  teachers  had  a  motive  of 

thLakind  to  see  that  all  the  children  under  their  charge  really 

Iteamed  to  read,  write^  and  cypher  thoroughly  well,  there  can  be 

little  doubt  that  they  would  generaUy  find   means   to   secure 

that  result,  and  the  presence  of  such  a  motive  would  do  more 

towards  the  production  of  the  required  eifect  than  any  remodelling 

of  the  training  college  system.     It  must  always  be  a  matter  of 

speculation  whether  a  lad  who  learns  Latin  in  a  training  college  will 

teach  little  children  to  read  better  or  worse  than  a  lad  who  learns 

chemistry.    But  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt,  that  if  one  of  the 

two    finds  that   his  income  depends   on  the  condition  that  his 

scholars  do  learn  to  read,  whilst  the  other  is  paid  equally  well 

whether  they  do  so  or  not,  the  first  will  teach  more  children  to 

read  than  the  second.     The  case  is  one  in  which  the  question  of 

power  is  subordinate  to  that  of  will     The  teachers  sent  out 

firom  the  training  colleges  are  quite  good  enough;  and,  to  use 

Dr.  Temple's  forcible  expression,  the  nature  of  their  duty  **  is  so 

^'  continually  dinned  into  their  ears,  that  they  can  hardly  forget 

*'  it"     The  object  is  to  find  some  constant  and  stringent  motive 

to  induce  them  to  do  that  part  of  their  duty  which  is  at  once  most 

unpleasant  and  most  important    Every  security  is  at  present 

taken  to  enable  them  to  do  it,  and  to  show  them  that  it  ought  to 

be  done,  but  sufficient  effort  is  not  made  to  ascertain  that  it 

really  is  done.    The  alterations  which  we  recommend  will,  we 

trust,  supply  this  omission. 

The  view  taken  by  the  tnuned  teachers  as  to  their  own  position  The  behaTionr 

and  their    general  temper  and  behaviour  is  a  matter  which  has  Sidned  ^  ^ 

attracted  some  attention.     It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  they  are  teachers. 

conceited,  that  their  behaviour  to  managers  and  persons  connected 

with  the  schools  is  not  satisfactory,  and  that  they  are  dissatisfied 
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Part  I.      with  their  position.     We  have  inquired  into  these  assertions,  and 
Chap.  2.      '^^  do  ^^^  think  that  they  are   well  founded.     We  have  met 

with  some  complaints  of  conceit  and   bad  manners  on  the  part 

of  the  teachers,  but  even  if  each  complaint  represented  a  case  in 
which  the  teacher  was  to  blame,  these  cases  would  not  be  numerous 
enough  to  form  a  ground  for  any  serious  charge  against  the  class 
as  a  class.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  instances  the  teacher 
complained  of  is  right,  and  the  manager  unduly  exacting  or  suscep- 
tible. "  A  trained  teacher/'  says  Mr.  Coode,*  **  knows  the  value  of 
'^  the  discipline  he  enforces,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  allow  of  any 
*'  interference  with  it  even  by  the  most  respectable  gentleman  or 
'*  minister,  or  the  most  important  clergyman,  or  most  influential 
'^  lady  of  the  neighbourhood."  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  most 
specific  cases  of  dispute  which  came  under  his  notice  he  thought 
that  the  teachers  were  right  and  the  managers  wron<^ ;  but  he  adds 
that  the  manner  of  both  masters  and  mistresses,  especially  when 
they  are  fresh  from  the  training  colleges,  is  occasionally  conceited 
and  presumptuous.  Unfortunate  as  this  may  be,  it  is  hardly  un- 
natural, considering  the  class  from  which  the  teachers  come  ;  and  if 
greater  experience  fails  to  correct  it,  the  remedy  is  so  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  managers,  that  we  think  it  unnecessary  to 
make  any  reconmiendation  on  the  subject. 
Managers occa-  It  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  the  managers  of  schools  occasionally 
siderate.  "  show  a  want  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  teachers, 
which  is  ill-judged  and  unjust  *'  A  well-trained  master  who  knows 
"  his  business,''  says  Dr.  Hodgson,t  ^  is  not  likely  to  endure, 
"  without  a  grudge,  treatment  such  as  I  have  myself  been  grieved 
<<  to  witness,  treatment  which  the  presence  of  a  stranger  renders 
"  more  humiliating  and  painful.  The  clergyman  enters  the  school 
"  without  removing  his  hat,  or  salutation  of  any  kind ;  he  iiiter- 
'^  rupts  the  lesson;  he  takes  the  pupils  as  it  were  out  of  the 
^*  master's  hands ;  he  gives  to  pupils,  visitors,  and  all,  the  impres- 
'^  sion  that  the  school  is  his,  and  not  the  master's." 
Teachers' views  As  to  the  view  of  the  teachers  upon  their  own  position, 
positioii ;  dis-  i^  appears  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  dissatisfaction  amongst 
satis&ction  them.  Mr.  FosterJ  dwells  at  some  length  upon  this  subject, 
of  them.  and  Mr.  Wilkinson   notices  the  existence    of  the  same  feeling 

in  London,  and  gives  the  evidence  of  several  schoolmasters,  who 
express  it  at  considerable  length.  §  The  other  Assistant  Com- 
missioners for  the  most  part  heard  of  this  feeling,  but  did  not 
find  that  it  was  either  general  or  important.     Mr.  Fraser  ||  says, 

♦  Rep.  p.  271.  t  Rep.  p.  543.  J  Rep.  p.  361-362. 

§  Rep.  p.  393.  I)  Rep.  p.  95. 
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"  I  did  not  myself  observe  any  tendency  to  dissatbfaction  with  Part  I. 
**  the  masters  and  mistresses,  though  I  am  told  by  several  persons  ohap.  2. 
*'  that  dissatisfaction  exists.^  .p-^ 

Mr.  Snell,  of  East  Coker,  Yeovil,  an  intelligent  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Snell's 
whose  answers  we  have  already  quoted,  states,  we  believe,  well  ®    *°^* 
the  feelings  of  many  of  his  class : — 

As  far  as  I  know,  trained  teachers  do  not  dislike  their  work  ;  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  ;  it  is  honourable,  intellectual,  and  bene- 
volent, but  society  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  value  them.  This  they 
feel  with  all  the  sensitiveness  that  belongs  to  educated  and  profes- 
sional men.  The  man  who  studies  human  laws,  he  who  understands 
the  human  frame  and  the  healing  art,  the  artist  who  can  produce  a 
picture,  each  has  a  recognized  position,  and  is  esteemed  ;  but  the  man 
who  labours  for  the  elevation  of  his  fellow,  who  deals  with  the  human 
intellect,  who  is  entrusted  to  cut  and  polish  the  most  precious  jewel  in 
creation,  is  a  mere  social  nonentity.  The  lawyer  is  ignorant  of  his 
existence,  for  he  is  without  means,  the  parson  takes  the  same  notice  of 
him  as  he  does  of  the  parish  beadle,  and  the  doctor  only  knows  him  as 
he  knows  all  other  poor  souls,  or  rather  poor  bodies.  The  Grovern- 
ment  by  assisting  us  to  larger  incomes  and  to  better  educations,  haa 
done  very  much  to  elevate  our  position,  and  we  are  thankful ;  still  we 
conceive  ourselves  not  holding  that  place  in  public  estimation  we  may 
justly  expect  to  hold.  I  believe  from  this  feeling  many  of  our  best 
men  leave  the  profession.  It  is-  thought  that  increased  salaries  will 
bring  about  an  improved  public  opinion ;  to  some  extent  it  will,  but  » 

let  us  be  acknowledged  as  an  educated,  honourable,   and  important 
body. 

Schoolmasters  and  mistresses  should  have  an  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  school.  The  most  successful  teachers  that  I  know  are  engaged 
upon  that  principle,  the  managers  guaranteeing  a  portion  of  the  salary, 
the  teacher  taking  in  addition  the  school  fees,  and  the  Government 
granting  stipends  and  gratuities.  Here  I  would  suggest  that  for  con- 
tinued service  and  good  conduct  the  promotion  should  involve  a  greater 
addition  to  the  salary  than  the  mere  success  at  an  examination.  I  will 
give  an  instance  : — Last  year  my  certificate  was  called  up  for  revision, 
and  returned  with  an  intimation  of  promotion  from  2nd  to  Srd  degree. 
Well,  what  of  that  ?  Why,  the  seven  or  eight  favourable  reports  have 
increased  my  stipend  to  the  amount  of  SL  I0s»  per  annum.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  rewards  given  to  honest  hardworking  clowns,  who  for  half 
a  century  living  in  one  house,  or  serving  one  master,*  are  offered  one 
guinea.  It  really  seems  to  me  that  '^  patient  continuance  in  well  doing" 
demands  greater  acknowledgment  than  this. 

Mr.  Wilkinsonf  refers  to  conferences  and  meetings  of  school-  Alleged  grier- 
masters,  at  which  they  took  the  opportunity  of  "  putting  him  fully  *^^^* 
'*  in  possession  of  their  grievances/'  though  they  **  failed  to  oon- 
**  vince  him  that  the  profession  labours  under  any  very  peculiar 
**  hardships."  We  concur  with  Mr.  Wilkinson's  opinion.  The  alleged 
grievances,  as  expressed  by  his  informants,  are  '^  that  their  salary  is 
"  far  beneath  that  which  an  equal  amount  of  skill  and  labour 
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**  would  command  in  any  other  profession,"  and  speciallj  that  the 
augmentation  grants,  "being  paid  through  the  treasurer  or 
**  secretary  of  the  schools,  come  to  be  considered  as  part  of  their 
**  salary  ;"  that  "  their  position  in  society  is  lower  than  it  ought 
*^  to  be ;"  above  all  that  there  is  no  chance  of  promotion ;  that 
when  they  have  once  obtained  a  school,  they  rise  no  higher; 
and  specially  that  they  are  not  appointed  inspectors.  This  is  com- 
mented on  by  Mr.  Snell  with  some  bitterness. 

The  state  of  the  case  in  our  opinion  is  this.  Boys  who  would  other- 
wise go  out  to  work  at  mechanical  trades  at  12  or  13  years  of  age 
are  carefully  educated  at  the  public  expense  from  13  to  20  or  21, 
and  they  are  then  placed  in  a  position  where  they  are  sure  of  imme* 
diately  earning  on  an  average  about  100/.  a  year  by  five  days' 
work  in  the  week,  the  days  lasting  only  seven  and  a  half  hours, 
and  they-  usually  have  six  or  seven  weeks'  vacation  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  After  receiving  these  advantages  at  the  public 
expense,  they  seem  to  complain  that  they  are  not  provided 
with  still  further  advantages  on  a  progressive  scale  throughout 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

As  to  the  specific  complaint  that  they  are  not  made  inspectors, 
.we  think  that  they  would  not  be  fit  for  the  office.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  inspectors  should  be  fitted,  by  previous  training 
and  social  position,  to  communicate  and  associate  upon  terms  of 
equality  with  the  managers  of  schools  and  the  clergy  of  different 
denominations.  It  is  one  of  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  school- 
masters that  these  persons  do  not  recognize  them  as  social  equals ; 
and  that  state  of  things,  with  which  no  public  authority  can  inter- 
fere, is  in  itself  conclusive  against  the  suggestion  that  they 
should  be  made  inspectors. 

It  is,  however,  untrue  that  there  is  no  promotion  for  school- 
masters. None  has  hitherto  been  provided  at  the  public  expense, 
bat  in  that  as  in  all  other  callings  some  positions  are  better  than 
others,  and  the  best  positions  are  on  the  whole  filled  by  the  ablest 
men.  We  have  given  above  a  list  of  the  average  emoluments  of 
certificated  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  in 
schools  of  different  denominations,  and  it  appears  from  that  list 
that  the  average  payments  in  large  districts  differ  so  much  that  the 
master  of  a  school  in  London  gets  25  per  cent,  more  than  the 
master  of  a  school  in  Berkshire.  In  individual  cases  the  range  is 
far  wider.  Instances  have  been  reported  in  which  schoolmasters 
particularly  eminent  for  their  success  make  as  much  as  300Z, 
per  annum,  and  even  more,  and  it  cannot  be  urged  that  the 
masters  consider  themselves  morally  bound  to  forego  this  advantage. 
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as  it  is  all^[ed  in  proof  of  their  diacontent  that  they  constantlj      I*^t  I. 
change  their  schools.  Chap.  s. 

The  real  cause  of  this  complaint  is  not  the  inadequacy  of  the        

remuneration  of  a  successful  schoolmaster,  but  the  fact  that  it  ii^^t^S^ 
begins  too  early  and  rises  by  too  steep  gradients.  A  lad,  the  son 
of  a  day  labourer  earning  lOs,  a  week,  finds  himself  at  the  age  of 
20  in  the  receipt  of  801  or  90/.  a  year.  A  young  lawyer  at  that 
age  is  be^nning  his  professional  education.  At  22  the  young 
schoolmaster  is  probably  earning  lOOZ.  or  llOZ.  a  year.  The 
young  lawyer  is  earning  nothing,  and  does  not  expect  to  pay 
eren  his  professional,  expenses  till  he  is  30.  But  the  school- 
master may  never  earn  more.  He  reaches  in  early  life  a  table 
land,  and  may  tread  it  till  he  dies.  If  the  emoluments  of  the 
young  schoolmaster  were  smaller,  those  of  the  older  schoolmaster 
would  appear  greater,  and  there  would  be  no  complaint  of  the 
absence  of  promotion. 

As  to  the  specific  complaint  that  the  augmentation  grant  is  paid  Augmentation 
them  indirectly,  and  is  thus  "  liable  to  be  confounded  with  salary,"  their  salary, 
the  answer  is,  that  it  is  paid  in  that  manner  because  it  is  salary,  ^^^JJ^^^^ 
and  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  to  be  anything  else. 
The  Council  Office  has  always  carefully,  and  in  our  opinion  pro- 
perly, avoided  any  direct  recognition  of  either  principal  or  pupil- 
teachers,  and  has  confined  all  its  relations  to  the  managers  of  the 
individual  schools.  The  arrangements  which  we  propose  will  be 
entirely  based  upon  this  principle,  and  will  make  it  clear  beyond 
all  possibility  of  mistake  that  the  teachers  must  make  their 
own  arrangements  with  the  managers,  and  with  them  alone^ 
that  they  are  in  no  sense  public  servants,  and  that  the  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages  of  their  occupation,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  like  those  of  oilier  occupations  paid  by  the  public,  dependent 
on  the  market  value  of  their  services.  These  may  be  reasons  for 
not  undertaking  it,  but  they  are  not  grievances. 

It  may,  however,  be  important  to  observe  that  the  dissatisfiic-  Training  of 
tion  felt  by  the  teachers  is  to  some  degree  expLuned  by  the  circum-  ^^^q?™^ 
stances    of  their  training.      Dr.  Temple  observes  that  the  fact  tributes  to  dis- 
that  they  are  titdned  in  separate  institutions,  "gives  them  too**     ^*°°' 
**  exalted  a  notion  of  their  position  and  of  what  they  have  to  do," 
BO  that  **  they  gradually  acquire  a  sort  of  belief  that  the  work  of 
*'  a  schoolmaster  is  the  one  great  work  of  the  day,  and  that  they 
^  are  the  men  to  do  it.^    One  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  witnesses, 
himself  a  schoolmaster,  observes,  **  The  office  is  spoken  of  as  one 
<'  of  the  highest  in  the  land  in  importance,  mentally,  morally, 
^'  and  religiously,  and  yet  the  officer  ignored,  slighted." 
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Pabt  I.  «  They  naturally  think,"  says  Mr.  Bobinsdn,  **  more  of  what 

Chap.  2.      '^  education  has  made  them  than  of  what  it  first  found  them. 

'*  They  easily  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  have  risen  from  a 

^  very  humble  social  position,  and  they  crave  for  that  status  which 
''  education  seems  generally  to  secure.     I  think  too  that  in  some 
**  cases  they  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  they  owe  the  culture  they 
"  have  to  the  public  provision  made  for  them."* 
Necessity  fop         The  existence  of  such  feelings  shows  that  however  necessary  it 

caution  on  part  ,  °  , 

of  Training      may  be  to  point  out  to  the  students  at  Training  Colleges  the  impor- 

ritie^^  *^*^^  tance  of  their  profession,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  propriety  of  their 
discharging  their  duties  with  hearty  conscientious  zeal»  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  also  be  informed  that  the  amount  of  honour  and 
emolument  attached  to  their  calling  depends,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  callings,  not  upon  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  upon  the  feel- 
ings with  which  it  is  regarded  by  society  at  large.  If  they  are  not 
taught  to  view  the  matter  in  this  light,  there  will  always  be  a 
considerable  risk  that  the  efforts  of  the  Training  College  authorities 
to  impress  the  students  with  a  sense  of  their  responsibility,  and 
the  fact  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  carried  on  by  the  stimulus  > 
of  literary  examinations,  may  produce  a  combination  of  zeal,  half 
professional  and  half  religious,  with  personal  ambition,  which  can 
lead  only  to  disappointment  and  discontent.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth's  hopes,  that  the  teachers 
might  be  taught  to  look  upon  Popular  Education  in  a  missionary 
spirit,  and  be  trained  to  a  life  of  humility  and  self-denial,  have 
been  disappointed.  The  precautions  against  personal  ambition 
which  he  tried  to  establish,  in  the  shape  of  extreme  plain- 
ness  of  diet  and  hard  manual  labour,  have  been  given  up ;  and 
though  efforts  are  made  to  impress  upon  the  Training  Colleges  a 
religious  character,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  views  of  personal 
advancement  have  as  much  influence  upon  teachers  throughout 
their  whole  career  as  upon  other  persons.  The  inspectors  regret 
that  suflSiciently  high  salaries  are  not  offered  to  pupil-teachers ;  the 
Government  stimulates  exertion  by  the  prospect  of  money  prizes ; 
the  Training  College  authorities  recommend  the  best  men  to  the 
most  lucrative  situations ;  and  the  whole  course  is  regulated  by 
examinations  which  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  personal  feelings  in  a 
very  high  degree.  This  is  inevitable,  and  is  not  a  fair  subject  for 
complaint ;  but  it  is  important  that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  in- 
fluence the  students  as  to  their  view  of  their  future  calling, 
should  bear  these  considerations  in  mind,  and  should  not  forget 

*Pag«408. 
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the  importanoe  of  leading  them  to  form  a  sober  estimate  of  their      Fjjtr  L 
future  prospects.  Chap.  8. 

We  may  observe  in  conclusion  that  the  occupation  of  an  ele-        

mentarj  schoohnaster  is  not  well  suited  for  a  young  man  of  an  ^H^?  "" 
adventurous^  stirring,  or  ambitious  character,  and  that  it  is  rather  teachenL 
a  misfortune  than  otherwise,  when  persons  of  that  temper  of  mind  ^^  ^' 
are  led  into  it  by  the  prospect  which  its  earlier  stages  appear  to 
afford  of  rising  in  the  world  socially  as  well  as  intellectually.  It  is 
a  life  which  requires  a  quiet»  even  temper,  patience,  sympathy, 
fondness  for  children,  and  habitual  cheerfulness.  It  wants  rather 
good  sense  and  quiet  intelligence  than  a  very  inquisitive  mind  or 
very  brilliant  talents,  and  the  prospects  which  it  affords  appear 
well  calculated  to  attract  the  class  of  persons  best  fitted  for  it 
A  schoolmaster  is  sure  of  a  good  income,  a  great  deal  of  leisure, 
and  moderate  labour  as  long  as  his  health  lasts.  If  his  pro- 
spects are  not  so  extensive  as  in  some  other  walks  of  life,  they 
are  more  secure.  He  is  never  out  of  work.  He  is  affected 
only  casually  and  indirectly  by  the  vicissitudes  of  trade,  and  he 
fills  a  position,  which  if  not  socially  all  that  he  could  wish,  is 
universally  recognized  as  respectable  and  useful.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  these  prospects,  if  neither  exaggerated  nor  depre- 
ciated, are  sufficient  to  attract  an  adequate  number  of  persons 
to  the  calling;  but  it  is  important  that  their  nature  should  be 
clearly  understood,  in  order  that  disappointments  may  not  arise 
firom  a  misconception  as  to  the  character  of  the  employment. 

It  may  be  proper  to  refer  in  this  place  to  the  opportunity  which  Teachers' 
the  high  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  afford  them  of  making  pro-  ^dng  pro- 
vision for  their  support  in  later  life.     The  following  extracts  from  "^^^  ^^'  ^*^ 
a  dbrcular*  issued  on  the  12th  June  1857,  to  the  Inspectors  of       ' 
Schools  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject : — 

The  Committee  of  Council,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  has  had 
under  its  consideration  various  proposals  during  the  last  few  years  for 
the  superannuation  of  teachers. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Their  Lordships  have  given  their  most  attentive  consideration  to  the 
matter. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  both  to  the  individuals 
themselves,  and  to  the  cause  of  education,  that  teachers  should  make 
due  provision  for  their  timely  and  honourable  retirement. 

The  average  of  their  receipts  is,  probably,  at  the  present  moment, 
somewhat  artificially  raised  J>y  a  demand  in  excess  of  the  supply.  A 
certificated  master,  besides  a  house,  receives  (in  salary  and  in  Grovern- 
ment  grants  together)  about  90/.  per  annum,  and  a  certificated  mistress 
60/.,  on  the  average  of  the  whole  kingdom.     This  is  liberal  payment  for 

^  •  Min.  1857-8,  p.  30. 
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PabtL  young  inen  and  women,  the  children,  freqneniiyy  of  artizanfl  and 
Qjy^j^  2^  labourers,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years,  in  a  comfortable 
^_^  '  and  honourable  profession,  and  the  fact  that  this  income  accrues  almost 
at  once  and  is  not  commonly  much  augmented  by  length  of  service, 
renders  it  matter  of  common  duty  and  prudence  that  young  achool* 
masters  and  schoolmistresses  should  not  spend  the  whole  of  their 
earnings,  but  should  learn  to  put  by  a  sufficient  portion.  The  early 
purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity  is  one  among  other  means  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  annuity  extends  to  the  end  of  life,  and  the  demand  for 
premiums  comes  in  aid  of  weak  resolution  when  the  annual  sayings 
have  to  be  made. 

A  general  provision,  however,  for  superannuated  or  incapacitated 
teachers  involves  social  as  well  as  merely  educational  considerations. 

The  general  object  of  interfering  at  all  with  teachers  in  this  respect 
could  be  answered  only  by  compulsory  interference,  and  the  examples 
which  have  been  quoted  of  such  interference  do  not  apply  to  the 
indirect  relation  in  which  the  Government  stands  to  the  teachers  of 
schools.  The  Government  neither  appoints  nor  dismisses  those  officera, 
nor  does  it  recognize  them,  except  as  employed  by  the  independent 
managers  of  schools  under  inspection. 

Acting  upon  these  views  their  Lordships  have  decisively  resolved  to 
confine  the  interference  of  the  Committee  of  Council  to  the  retirement 
of  teachers  to  such  a  limited  number  of  cases  as,  for  the  time  being, 
may  fall  within  the  Minute  of  6  August  1851,  and  since  it  is  desirable 
that  no  misconception  should  exist  about  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
in  this  respect,  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  omit  no  opportunity  in 
answer  to  inquiries  of  making  it  known.  At  the  same  time  ^eir 
Lordships  wish  you  to  call  attention  among  the  managers  and  teachers 
of  schools  in  your  districts,  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Act  16  &  17 
Vict.  c.  45.,  for  making  proper  provision  for  old  age  on  the  security  of 
the  State  in  all  those  cases  where  the  purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity 
is  the  most  convenient  mode  of  effecting  this  object. 

We  think  that  the  reasons  assigned  In  this  letter  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  for  declining  to  interfere  in  order  to  compel 
the  teachers  to  provide  for  themselves  are  satisfactory,  and  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  stating  our  conviction  that  the  managers 
of  schools  ought  to  impress  upon  the  teachers  the  importance  of 
employing  part  of  the  large  salaries,  which  they  receive  at  a  very 
early  age>  in  making  provision  for  their  support  in  later  life. 


SECTION  V. 
Gekebal  Statistics  as  to  Trained  Teachers. 

Supply  and  The  proportion  between  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  by  the 

tn^'^^  ^        training  colleges,  and  the  probable  demand  for  them,  present  and 
teachers.  future^  forms  the  last  head  of  the  inquiry. 

It  must  be  observed  that  two  separate  objects  are  to  be  attained, 
the  provision  of  a  number  of  teachers  adequate  to  the  present 
wants  of  the  country,  and  the  maintenance  of  traimng  colleges 
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capable  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  that  number,  when  it  has  Pabt  I. 
been  made  up.  It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  anything  beyond  Quip.  a. 
conjecture  upon  these  points.  

The  number  of  teachers  required  for  the  whole  of  England  Number  of 
and  Wales  depends  upon  the  number  of  children  who  may  be  j^^^j  ^  ^iti. 
e^>ected  to  be  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  this,  as  we  have  '"JJJfJ'^ 
already  pointed   out,  depends   principally  on  the  age   of  the 
Bcholiurs,  and  the  length  of  their   attendance   at    school    We 
think  that  2,000,000  is  the  largest  number  of  children  for  whom 
trained  teachers  will  be  required  until  a  considerable  change  of 
feeling  has  taken  place  amongst  the  poor  as  to  the  education  of  their 
children.     The  average  number  of  children  to  a  teacher  in  1,851 
schools  in  the  specimen  districts  was  58*3.    If  2,000,000  children 
were  under  trained  teachers,  about  33,000  would  be  required  for 
the  purpose.    The  training  colleges  at  present  produce  about  1,500  Pre«ent  Train- 
teachers  a  year,  which  number  would  be  enough  to  supply  the  cabbie  of 
vacandes  of  33,000  teachers,'  on  the  assumption  that  the  average  ^^Ij^J  "^ 
tenure  of  office  of  each^  teacher  was  22  years.     The  system  of  number. 
training  has  not  as  yet  lasted  long  enough  to  give  any  satisfactory 
evidence  as  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  professional 
life  of  a  teacher  lasts,  but  as  it  begins  at  21  or  22,  it  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  it  should  continue  for  a  period  of  22  years. 
If  this  is  so,  or  if  it  even  approaches  the  truth,  it  follows,  that  the 
supply  of  trained  teachers  will  soon  overtake  the  demand,  and 
will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  up  vacandes.     It  is  very  im- 
probable that  all  the  schools  in  the  coimtry  will  ever  be  filled  by 
trained  teachers.     Private  schools  will  always  exist,  in  certain 
districts  untrained  teachers  will  probably  hold  their  ground  even 
in  puUic  schools.     Of  1,825  schools  in  the  specimen   districts, 
containing  2,354  teachers,  612  or  26  per  cent  were  certificated, 
35  or  1*5  per  cent,  registered,  and  72*5  per  cent  were  neither 
certificated  nor  registered.    We  think,  therefore,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  has  exercised  a  proper  discretion  in  resolving 
for  the  present  to  entertain  no  further  proposals  for  the  establish- 
ment of  training  colleges  for  males. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  teachers,  and  one  of  the  most  More  Training 
important,  for  whom   additional  training  colleges  are  wanted,  in&m  school 
These  are  the  mistresses  of  infiint  schools.      Their  office,  as  we  ™^?*Id"**  "^ 
liave  already  remarked,  requires  special  qualification,  and  there- 
fore a  special  education.    At  present  there  is  but  one  college  that 
apecially  trains  them,  that  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society,  and  it 
trains  a  number  utterly  inadequate  even  to  the  existing  demand 
We  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Committee  of  Coup9^  deyote  its 
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PikJKT  I.      attention,  and  give  its  powerful  aid  to  the  supply  of  this  want^ 
Clu^  2.      One  mode  would  be  to  recommend  that  in  every  training  oolite 

for  females  a  portion  of  time  be  devoted  to  the  training  of 

mistresses  in  the  management  of  infant  schools.  Another  would 
be  to  turn  some  of  the  training  colleges  for  males  into  training 
colleges  for  infant  schoolmistresses. 

Should  our    recommendations   have  the    effect   of    inducing 

denominations,  which  have  hitherto  refused  Government  aid,  to 

apply  for  it,  the  question  respecting  the  support  by  the  State  of 

new  training  colleges  might  be  reopened. 

Possible  excess     Fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  supply  of  trained  teachers 

*f  todned^^^    for  ordinary  schools  may  become  excessive,  but  it  is  impossible 

teachers.  to  guard  against  this  beforehand.     If  the  evil  should  be  practically 

felt,  the  remedy  would  be  to  limit  the  total  number  of  Queen's 

scholarships,  and  the  training  colleges  which  could  neither  obtain 

Queen's  scholars  nor  dispense  with  them  would  probably  be  closed. 

SECTION  VI. 

Recapitulation. 
We  now  proceed  to  sum  up  the  results  of  this  chapter. 
Teachers  of  ^'  ^®  ^^®  passed  rapidly  over  the  untrained  teachers.     We 

priyate  schools,  have  shownthat  ihey  are  generally  inferior  to  the  trained  teachers, 
and  we  have  admitted  the  justice  of  the  complaint  of  those  who 
keep  private  schools,  that  they  are  subjected  to  an  unfair  oompeti- 
tion  with  the  schools  aided  by  the  State.  We  have  proposed  to 
remove  this  injustice,  and  thereby  indirectly  to  improve  the 
teachers  of  private  schools,  by  allowing  them  to  obtain  certificates 
of  competency,  and  to  share  in  the  public  grant,  so  far  as  they 
perform  its  conditions. 
riYained  ^"^  attention  has  been  fixed  on  the  trained  teachers.    On  those 

teachers.  yf^}xo  have  gone  through  the  full  course  prescribed  by  the  Com- 

mittee of  Council  as  pupil-teachers  in  schools,  as  students  in 
training  colleges,  and  ultimately  aa  masters  or  mistresses  of 
schools.  They  are  almost  creations  of  the  Committee  of  Coundl, 
and  it  exercises  over  them  so  powerful  an  infiuence  that  it  is 
responsible  not  only  for  thdr  errors,  but,  so  far  as  they  are 
remediable,  for  their  deficiencies. 
Pupii-teachers.  II-  We  have  explwned  the  origin  of  the  pupil-teacher  system. 
We  have  shown  that  the  pupil-teachers  were  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  filling,  during  their  apprenticeship,  the  place  of  monitors, 
and  after  their  apprenticeship,  of  Jbeing  trained  to  become  masters 
and  mistresses.     We  have  shown  that  their  action  on  the  scholars 
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is  emanfliiily  benefioial,  but  more  on  the  higher  and  on  the  middle      f^t  I. 
dasses  than  on  the  lower ;  the  instniction  of  the  youngest  children^      Chap.  2. 

which  requires,  in  fact,  the  most  zeal,  patience,  and  tact,  being  gene^        

ndly  intrusted  to  the  younger  pupil-teachers,  who  necessarily  are  the 
least  fit  for  it     We  hare  considered  two  objections  to  the  educa- 
tion which  the  pupil-teachers  themselves  receive  during  their 
apprenticeship.     One  is,  that  the  hours  of  mental  work  are  tooi 
long,  lasting  at  least  for  seven  hours  a  day ;  the  other  is,  that  theirj 
studies  are  devoted  rather  to  the  acquisition  of  facts  than  of 
prindples;  that  ^^  their  memory  is  un wholesomely  stimulated,  and 
^  dieir  judgmait  stunted  and  baffled ;  "  that  there  is  a  striking     1 
contrast  between  ^'  their  great  amount  of  positive  information  and    ^ 
^'  low  degree  of  culture  and  intelligence."    We  have  admitted 
that  both  these  objections  have  some  foundation,  and  we  have 
alluded  to  the  possibility  of  shortening  the  hours  of  school  attend- 
ance as  a  remedy  for  the  one ;  and  the  change  of  some  of  the  subjects 
of  their  present  course  of  instruction  for  matter  of  a  more  interest- 
ing and  practical  nature  as  a  palliative  of  the  other. 

IIL  We  then  traced  the  pupil-teachers  to  the  next  stage  of  their  Students  in 
education,  that  of  students  in  the  training  colleges.  As  their  studies  leges^'^^ 
are  governed  by  their  annual  examination,  on  their  success  in  which 
the  payments  made  on  their  behalf  to  the  colleges  depend,  we  have 
expluned  at  some  length  the  syllabus  of  the  subjects  of  ezamina-  Syllabus. 
tion  which  is  prescribed  to  the  training  colleges  by  the  Colnmittee 
of  Council.      It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  intended  to 
develope  the  general  intelligence  of  the  students,  the  0^*  3r  to  give 
them  practical  skill  in  teaching.      To  the  first  portion  of  the 
syllabus  we  h|ive  given  a  general   approbation,   subject  to  an 
expression  of  regret  that  political  economy  is  totally  omitted  firom 
the  male  syllabus. 

The  second  part  of  the  syllabus  we  have  also  approved,  fully 
as  respects  the  syllabus  for  young  women,  and,  as  to  that  for 
young  men,  with  a  qualification  that  the  same  knowledge  of 
domestic  economy  and  physiology  ought  to  be  required  from  both. 

But  as  to  the  examination  papers  prepared  by  the  Committee  Examination 
of  Council  on  the  foundation  of  the  syllabus,  we  have  stated  our  ^^^^ 
opinion  that  in  the  character  of  the  questions  there  is  too  much 
minuteness,  too  much  which  appeals  to  mere  verbal  recollection, 
and  too  little  attention  to  the  real   importance  of  the  subject- 
matters  inquired  into. 

From  the  syllabus  and  examination  papers  we  proceeded  to  the  Hours  of  stady. 
training  actually  received  by  the  students.     It  consists  of  three 
and  a  half  hours  a  day   of  private  study,  six  hours  a  day  of 
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Trained 
teachers  in 
charge  of 
achoola. 


Certificate. 


lectures^  occasionally  varied  by  attendance  in  the  pTaetising  and 
model  schools  attached  to  the  colleges.  We  haye  expressed  onr 
fears  that  these  hours  of  work  are  too  many ;  that  the  time  ^ren 
to  out-door  exercise  is  too  short;  and  that  the  attendance  of  the 
students  in  the  practising  schools  tends  to  confirm  any  bad  habits 
which  they  may  have  acquired  as  pupil-teacher&  And  we  have 
also  cited  evidence  to  show  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the 
exercise  of  the  students'  memory,  while  too  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  their  judgment  and  reasoning  powers* 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  have  expressed  a  favourable  opinion  of 
i  the  intellectual  training  of  the  students.  The  moral  condition 
of  the  colleges,  espedally  the  fenmle  colleges,  appears  to  be 
satisfactory. 

lY.  In  these  opinions  we  were  fortified  by  the  evidence 
as  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  those  who,  having 
passed  through  the  training  colleges,  were  found  by  our 
witnesses  in  the  actual  charge  of  schools.  We  cited  from  that 
evidence  abundant  proof  that  the  trained  teachers  not  only  are 
comparatively  far  superior  to  the  untrained,  but  are,  in  every 
respect  but  one,  positively  good. 

That  exception,  however,  is  a  most  important  one.  It  is  that 
the  junior  classes  in  the  schools,  comprehending  the  great  majority 
of  the  children,  do  not  learn,  or  leam  imperfectly,  the  most 
necessary  part  of  what  they  come  to  leam, — reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic 

We  have  attributed  this  defect,  not  to  want  of  power,  but  to 
want  of  motive  in  the  teachers,  and  we  propose  to  remedy  it  by 
making  it  the  interest  of  both  managers  and  teachers  that  all  the 
children  under  their  care  really  leam  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 

We  have  considered  some  other  allegations  against  the  trained 
teachers.  One  is,  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  first  put  in 
charge  of  schools.  This  we  expect  to  disappear  as  the  number 
becomes  larger  and  the  younger  students  are  forced  by  competition 
to  be^n  as  assistant  masters. 

Another  is,  that  the  rank  of  the  certificate,  in  so  far  as  it 
'  depends  on  the  examination,  is  an  imperfect  indication  of  the 
teaching  power  of  its  holder.  This  we  admit,  but  it  is  a  defect 
incidental  to  every  attempt  to  test  the  practical  skill  of  a  can- 
didate by  inquiring  into  his  knowledge  of  the  sciences  on  which 
his  art  depends  or  of  the  rules  by  which  it  is  directed.  Our 
proposal  that  the  certificate  shall  in  future  bear  only  an  honorary 
value  will  diminish  the  practical  inconveniences  attending  tl^s 
unavoidable  imperfectiox).  ; 
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Other  oomplaints  «re  that  the  tmined  teachers  are  conceited      Fast  L 
and  dissatisBed.    The  first  we  do  not  believe  to  be  true  of  the      chap.  s. 
dasB^  the  second  we  admit  to  a  certain  degree,  and  account  for  it        —- 
by  remarking,  amongst  other  causes,  that  their  emoluments, 
though  not  too  low,  rise  too  soon  to  their  highest  level 

Y.  The  last  subject  into  which  we  have  inquired  is  the  probable  Supply  and 
supply  and  demand  of  trained  teachers,  and  we  have  expressed  an  ^^^^hen. 
expectation  that  with  one  exception  the  sjii^ilyJratt  the  existing 
traming  iv\WogM  -^W  flfiftn  (ly^^rfnlf  a  the  demand.  The  exception 
is  that  of  mistresses  of  infant  schoola  The  demand  for  them  is 
great,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  much  greater.  The  supply  is 
insufficient,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to  increase  unless  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  will  extend  its  powerful  aid. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Attendance  of  Childben. 

The  two  preceding  chapters  contain  an  account  of  the  means 
provided  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  independent 
poor,  with  a  general  statement  of  the  number  of  children  which 
avail  themselves  of  them.  The  present  chapter  describes  in  detail 
the  length  and  regularity  of  the  children's  attendance,  and 
discusses  the  plans  which  have  been  suggested  for  increasing  them. 
It  is  divided  into  the  following  sections : — 

Section      I. — The  Statistics  of  School  Attendance. 

Section  II. — Causes  which  determine  the  Limits  of 
School  Attendance. 

Section  III. — Plans  for  increasing  the  Amount  of 
School  Attendance. 


QaesUons  as  to 
attendance  : 

1.  Length  of 
attendance ; 

2.  Regalarity 
of  attendance. 

Complete  solu- 
tion of  first 
question  im- 
possible. 


SECTION  L 
The  Statistics  of  School  Attendance. 

The  questions  to  be  answered  are,  how  long  are  the  names 
of  the  children  on  the  books  of  any  school,  and  what  is  the  degree 
of  regularity  with  which  they  attend  during  that  period  ? 

The  first  question  could  not  be  completely  answered  without 
minute  information  as  to  a  number  of  children  sufficiently  large 
to  give  averages  applicable  to  the  whole  number  of  children  in 
attendance  at  the  schools.  It  would  be  necessary  to  know  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  name  of  each  individual  child 
had  been  upon  the  books  of  any  school  whatever,  and  to  ascertain 
in  respect  to  each  child  the  sum  of  all  these  periods.  The 
intricacy  and  the  minuteness  of  such  an  inquiiy  rendered  it  im- 
possible, nor  was  there  any  trustworthy  evidence  as  to  the  minute 
facts  which  it  would  have  embraced.  The  only  authentic  infor- 
mation bearing  upon  the  point  which  we  could  obtain  was 
contained  in  tables  showing  the  ages  of  all  the  children  present 
in  a  certain  number  of  schools  on  given  occasions.  The  principle 
on  which  the  inferences  drawn  from  these  tables  depend  is,  that 
as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  children 
whose  names  are  on  the  books  varies  much  from  year  to  year, 
it  mav  be  assumed  that  if  the  per-<^ntages  increase  up  to  one 
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year  and  fiaJl  off  after  another,  the  interval  between  those  years      Tart  I. 
will  represent  the  period  during  which  a  considerable  portion  of      Chap.  3. 

the  children  attend  school     The  removal  of  children  from  school        

to  school  does  not  affect  this  inference.  The  inference^  of  course, 
is  vague.  It  may  be  that  the  children  who  enter  school  late 
also  remain  ^late^  and  that  those  who  enter  early  are  removed 
early*  No  evidence  exists  on  which  any  trustworthy  conclusion 
on  this  head  could  be  based* 

The  following  tables  are  founded  on  the  returns  obtained  by  Tables. 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  from  1,740  public  week-day  schools 
and  3,450  private  schools.  These  give  the  following  results^ 
which  coincide  very  nearly  with  those  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  from  the  inspection  of  annual  grant  schools 
throughout  the  country,  as  appears  from  the  second  column. 


Betums  fix>iii  1,740 

Privy  Council 

Schools  in 

Returns  from 

Children. 

Specimen  Districts. 

AfiTimai 

Grant  Schools. 

Sofaolan  per  cent 

Scholars  per  cent 

Under  8  jwn 

of 

age        . 

^ 

30 

Erom    3  to    6 

91 

- 

19-8 

21-87 

„       6„    7 

» 

- 

- 

11-3 

12-04 

«       7„    8 

J9 

- 

- 

12-3 

12-48 

«       8„    9 

99 

- 

- 

12-4 

12-22 

„       9  „  10 

>J 

- 

- 

11-6 

11-81 

„     10  „  11 

» 

- 

- 

10-3 

10- 16 

„     11  „  12 

» 

- 

- 

7-9 

7-82 

„     12  „  13 

>» 

- 

- 

60 

5-88 

„     13  „  14 

>9 

- 

- 

3-1 

3-33 

„     14  „  15 

99 

- 

- 

1-3 

2-59 

A-bore  15 

99 

" 

• 

1- 

In   8,450  private  schools  in  the   10  specimen  districts,   the 
per-K^ntages  were — 


Under  3  years 

of  age 

From   3  to    6 

99 

„    e„  7 

99 

„      7„    8 

99 

»       8  „    9 

99 

„      9  „  10 

99 

„     10  „  11 

99 

n      11  »   12 

99 

„     12  „  13 

99 

„     13  „  14 

99 

„     14  .,  15 

99 

Above  15 

99 

5-4 

34-7 

13-4 

11-0 

90 

7-4 

5-8 

4-8 

3-9 

2-3 

1-3 

1- 


It  follows  that  most  of  the  children  in   elementary  P^hlic  ^JJ^^^^^ 
schools,  namely  65*8  pw  cent.,  are  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12 ;  to  go  to  school, 


PiJlTL 

Chap.  8. 


and,  begin  to 
leaye  ichooL 


What  consti- 
tntes  regular 
attendance. 


Begnlarity  of 
attendance 
from  day  to 
day. 
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few  go  hefore  6,  very  few  before  8 ;  attendanoe  diminishes 
rapidly  after  11,  and  ceftses  almost  entirely  at  13,  only  5-4 
per  cent,  of  the  children  remaining  after  that  aga  Hence 
it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  attendance  of  most  of 
the  children  who  go  to  school  at  all  is  distributed  with  more  or 
less  regularity  over  about. four  years^  between  3  and  15,  and 
generally  between  6  and  12. 

The  table  as  to  private  schools,  which  was  confined  to  schools 
in  which  the  pa3^ent  did  not  exceed  1{.  per  quarter,  indicates 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  children  in  them  are  of  the  age 
of  8  and  under  than  is  the  case  in  public  schools,  the  pei^centages 
being  64*5  and  46*4  respectively.  It  also  indicates  that  the 
children  who  stay  after  8  leave  school  less  rapidly,  and  therefore 
stay  longer  than  is  the  case  in  public  schools.  In  the  private 
schools  the  per-centages  diminish  by  two  a  year  from  the  year 
7-8  to  the  year  10-11,  and  then  by  one  a  year  to  the  year 
14-15.  In  public  schools  they  diminish  by  about  one  a  year 
from  the  year  8-9  to  10-11,  and  thence  by  from  two  to  three 
a  year  down  to  the  year  14-15.  The  explanation  of  this 
probably  is  that  many  of  the  private  schools  are  in£euit  dame 
schools,  but  that  those  which  are  confined  to  older  children  are 
frequented  in  many  cases  (as  appears  from  the  evidence  given 
in  Chap.  II.)  by  children  whose  parents  can  afford  rather 
higher  fees  than  are  paid  in  ordinary  day  schools,  and  who 
keep  them  there  longer  than  the  pupils  of  such  schools  are 
usually  kept. 

With  respect  to  the  regularity  of  the  attendance,  it  must  be 
observed  that  perfectly  regular  attendance  implies  uninterrupted 
resort  from  day  to  day  to  the  same  school  If  the  child  is  either 
kept  away  from  school  on  particular  days,  or  is  removed  from 
one  school  to  another,  the  regularity  of  its  attendance  is  in* 
terrupted  to  that  extent.  The  statistics  as  to  these  two  forms 
of  regularity  are  distinct. 

First,  as  to  attendance  from  day  to  day.  The  schools  are 
open  for  44  weeks  of  five  days  each  week,  or  220  dayn  in  the 
year;  the  proportion  of  children  in  daily  attendance  to  the  number 
whose  names  appear  on  the  registers  is«  in  public  week-day 
schools,  76*1  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  scholars  returned  in 
the  10  specimen  districts  as  having  severally  attended 

Per  cent 
Less  than  50  days  was  -----  17*4 

50  to  100 18-9 

100  to  150 20-7 

150  to  200        .            -            -            .            -            .  24-4 
AboTe  200 18-6 
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If  iheae  pioportioiis  hold  for  the  whole  ooantry,  it  will  follow      Pjlrt  l 
that  of  the  1,549,312  children  whose  namea  are  on  the  books  of      chap.  3. 

the  class  of  schools  connected  with  religious  denominations,        

662,400  attend  less  than  100  days. 

'  As  many  as  430  per  ceni  attended  more  than  150  days  and 
upwards.  This  nearly  tallies  with  tlie  experience  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conncil,  whidi  is,  that  in  1869,  in  annual  grant  schools 
41*28  per  cent,  of  the  children  attended  176  days,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  daim  the  capitation  grant.  Our  returns  include  schools 
to  which  no  capitation  grants  are  paid  It  further  appears 
that  63-7  per  cent,  of  the  children  attended  100  days  and 
upwards. 

As  to  regularity  of  attendance  at    the    same    school,  the^'^'^** 
following    table    in  the  last  report    of   the    Committee    oflSe^at*the 
Council  gives  the  mean  centesimal  proportion  for  seven  years,  ■'™*  ^ihooL 
ending  with  and    including   1859,   and  also  the   mean   cen- 
tesimal proportion  for  1859  and   1858  respectively  of  scholars 
on  the  books  who  have  attended  ihe  same  school  for  the  several 
periods  therein  mentioned. 


Mean 

for  Seren  Yean. 

1859. 

1858. 

Less  than  one  year 

40-96 

37'81 

38-81 

One  to  two  years 

24*21 

22-57 

22-66 

Two  to  three  years 

14-8 

16-81 

16-29 

Three  to  four  years 

9-62 

10-89 

10-48 

Pour  to  Hve  years 

5-65 

6-46 

6-54 

Above  fiye  years 

4-84 

5-46 

5-22 

As  the  total  number  of  children  attending  school  does  not 
vary  materially  from  year  to  year,  and  as  it  has  been  already 
shown  thab  the  attendance  of  each  child  is  usually  distributed 
over  about  four  years,  this  table  proves  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  children  must  receive  their  education  in  several  different 
schools,  each  of  which  they  thus  attend  for  a  short  time  only. 

The  result  of  these  tables  and  of  those  showing  the  whole 
number  of  children  at  school  which  are  embodied  in  Chapter  L 
may  be  thus  expressed.  The  children  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
poorer  classes  attend  school  for  several  years  between  the  ages 
of  8  and  12,  and  generally  speaking  between  6  and  12;  and 
more  than  three-fifths  of  them  (63*7  per  cent.)  attend  for  20 
weeks  in  the  year  and  upwards. 
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Part  I.  To  estimate  the  importanoe  of  this  result,  it  must  be  le- 

Ohap.  3.      membered  that  an  attendance  of  100  days  generally  implies 

attendance  for  20  weeks,  as  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 

Parents  do  not  parents  do  not  choose  to  pay  for  broken  weeks;  so  that  if  the 
▼eekg!'  ^^^^^  child  stays  away  for  one  or  two  days  it  is  frequently  kept  away 
for  the  whole  week.  "  I  found  it  quite  a  common  thing/'  says 
Mr.  Winder, ''  if  a  child  missed  school  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
'^  for  his  parents  to  keep  him  away  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  It 
'*  would  not  be  worth  their  while,  they  think,  to  pay  4d.  for  3cl. 
''  wortli  of  teaching/'  Mr.  Hare  gives  a  curious  illustration  of 
this.  Hull  fair  is  observed  at  the  schools  in  that  town  as  a  two 
days'  holiday,  and  in  one  school  there,  65  only,  out  of  140  boys, 
attended  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  "  Parents,"  says  Mr.  Hare, 
"  will  not  pay  2d  for  a  broken  week." 
Concliuion.  I'his  state  of  things  leaves  great  room  for  improvement,  bat 

we  do  not  think  that  it  warrants  very  gloomy  views  or  caUs  for 
extreme  measures.  Even  under  the  present  conditions  of  school 
age  and  attendance,  it  would  be  possible  for  at  least  three -fifths 
of  the  children  on  the  books  of  the  schools,  the  63*7  per  cent,  who 
attend  100  days  and  upwards,  to  learn  to  read  and  write  without 
conscious  difficulty,  and  to  perform  such  arithmetical  operations 
as  occur  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  This  knowledge  they 
might  receive  while  under  the  influence  of  wholesome  moral  and 
religious  discipline,  and  they  might  add  to  it  an  acquaintance 
with  the  leading  principles  of  religion,  and  the  rules  of  conduct 
which  flow  from  them. 


Anxiety  of 
parents  as  to 
education  of 
their  children. 


SECTION  II. 

Causes  which  determine  the  Limits  of  School 
Attendanck 

The  last  section  gives  the  statistical  results  as  to  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children  of  the  independent  poor  at  elementary 
schoola  It  remains  to  state  the  causes  which  determine  those 
limits,  and  which  must  be  motives  influencing  the  parents,  who, 
except  in  special  cases,  alone  decide  whether  their  children  shall 
go  to  school,  and  how  long  they  shall  remain  there. 

The  question  as  to  the  feelings  with  which  parents  of  the 
poorer  classes,  who  are  neither  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty,  nor  of 
reckless  and  intemperate  habits,  regard  elementary  education,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  range  of  our  inqidry. 
The  Assistant  Commissioners  have  collected  a  considerable  mass 
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of  inibnnation  upon  the  subject,  and  their  evidence  tends  for      Part  I. 
the  most  part  to  establish  two  propositions.     The  first  is,  that ;     Gliap.  3. 

almost  all  the  parents  appreciate  the  importance  of  elementary  |      

education,  and  that  the  respectable  parents  are  anxious  to  obtain 
it  for  their  children.  The  second  is^  that  they  are  not  prepared 
to  sacrifice  the  earnings  of  their  children  for  this  purpose^  and  that 
they  accordingly  remove  them  firom  school  as  soon  as  they  have 
an  opportunity  of  earning  wages  of  an  amount  which  adds  in  any 
considerable  d^^ree  to  the  family  incon^e.  With  respect  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  poor  to  obtain  elementary  instruction  for  their 
children,  Mr.  Cumin  says/ — 

I   took  varioos  opportunities  of  ascertaining  from  working  men  lUustntions. 
themselves,  their  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  education.     YHien  I  asked 
them  whether  education  was  of  any  use  to  their  children,  they  seemed 
to  doubt  whether  I  was  serious  ;  or  if  thej  supposed  that  I  was,  they 
seemed  to  consider  the  question  rathcfr  insulting. 

An  Irishman  whom  I  met  driving  a  cart  summed  up  the  case  in 
favour  of  education,  thus  : ''  Do  you  think  reading  and  writing  is  of  any 
**  use  to  people  like  yourself  ?  "  I  asked.  "  To  be  sure  I  do,  Sir,"  the 
man  answered  with  a  strong  brogue,  **  and  do  you  think  that  if  I  could 
*^  read  and  write  I  would  be  shoved  into  every  dirty  job  as  I  am  now  ? 
*^  No,  Sir  !  instead  of  driving  this  horse  Pd  be  riding  him." 

On  ajsking  another  man  a  similar  question  about  girls,  Mr. 
Cumin  was  met  by  the  remark,  **  I  dont  know,  Sir,  whether  you*d 
"  like  to  have  your  love-letters  read  or  written  by  strangera" 
He  mentions  a  case  of  an  auctioneer's  porter,  earning  ISs.  a  week/ 
who  had  five  children,  all  of  whom,  except  a  baby  in  arms,  were 
at  school  at  an  expense  of  5(2.  a  week  ;t  and  of  the  widow  of  a 
cabman,  "with  five  young  children,  working  day  and  night 
''  as  a  sempstress,  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  without  aid 
**  firom  the  parish,  but  yet  sparing  several  pence  a  week  in 
"  order  to  send  her  children  to  the  best  National  school  in  the 
"  neighbourhood.''  After  describing  the  evils  which  result  fix)m 
neglecting  children,  he  says,  "the  working  man  or  woman  under- 
"  stands  the  thing  thoroughly ;  I  have  questioned  numbers  of 
^  them  on  the  subject,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  an  axiom  with  them 
*^  that  a  child  left  in  the  streets  is  ruined." 

Wherever  a  school  is  established  which  supplies  the  sort  of  Popularity  of 
education  for  which  the  poor  are  anxious,  it  is  filled  with  pupils,  ^hich  pi^es 
All  the  Assistant  Commissioners  testify  to  this.      Mr.  Coode's  ^''^^^s^^'^ 
district    is   remarkable   for   the   bad    state    of  its  education,  edacatlon. 
yet  he  says,  ''  It  is  a  subject  of  wonder  how  people  so  destitute 
*'  of  education  as  labouring  parents  commonly  are,  can  be  such 

^  Report,  pp.  94, 95.  t  Beport,  p.  95. 
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Vam  l       <<  just  Judges  as  they  also  commonlj  are  of  the  effectiye  quali- 

Chap.  8.      *^  fications  of  a  teacher.    Good  school  buildings  and  the  appa- 

— ^        "  ratus  of  education  are  found  for  years  to  be  practically  us^ 

*'  less  and  deserted,  when,  if  a  master  chance  to  be  appointed 

''  who   understands  his  work,  a  few  weeks  suffice  to  make 

"  the  &ct  known,  and  bis  school  is  soon  filled,  and  perhaps 

"  found  inadequate  to  the  demand  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  a 

**  separate  girls'  school  or  infants*  school  is  soon  found  to  be  neces« 

"  sary."    Mr.  Coode  gives  several  instances  of  this.    In  one  case  a 

schoolmaster  began  with  three  pupils,  and  raised  the  number  in 

15  months  to  180 ;  a  strike  took  place  and  reduced  the  colliers  to 

great  distress ;  ''  but  such  had  now  become  the  desire  of  the 

*'  children  to  remain  at  school,  and  of  their  parents  to  keep  them 

"  there,  that  the  greater  number  remained  during  a  time  when 

*'  the  provision  of  the  school  fees  must  have  encroached  in  most 

"  of  the  colliers'  families  on  the  very  necessaries  of  life."*    Mn 

Foster  says^  that  on  account  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  schools 

there  is  considerable  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to 

their  teaching ;  but  he  observes,  'Mt  would  be  gross  injustice  to 

say  that  there  is  indifference  to  education  or  prejudice  against 

it.    Among  the  idle  and  the  vicious  there  is  doubtless  much 

*'  listlessness  and  apathy,  but  among  the  well-doing  of  the  lower 

''  classes,  who,  except  round  some  of  the  'tommy-ticket  establish- 

*'  ments,'  form  by  far  the  greater  proportion  in  the  district  I 

**  have  gone  over,  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  have  their  children 

'*  educated,  and  if  this  lias  not  issued  in  sending  them  to  school, 

''  it  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the    inefficiency  and    repulsive 

*^  character  of  the  schools  within  reach."t      Mr.   Fraser  sums 

up  the  results  of  his  inquiry  in  a  list  of  21  condusions ;    the 

fifth  of   these,  which   is    supported    by    many    facts    stated 

in    different   parts  of  his  report,  is    as    follows:  —  ''That  all 

"  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  attendance  of  children  do 

"  not  prevent  the  efficient  schools  from  being  full ;  that  these 

"  therefore  may  fairly  be  considered  to  have  solved  and  overcome 

«  them,  and  that  the  great  object,  consequently,  to  aim  at,  is  to 

''  place  all  schools  in  a  state  of  efficiency."^ 

Mr.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  schools,  in  an  essay  read 

at  the  Educational  Conference  in  1857,§  says, — 

All  people  interested  in  this  subject  know  that  an  idea  very  ex- 
tensively previuLs  that  the  parents  of  the  working  cluses  are  indifferent 


*  Report,  pp.  358, 259.  +  Report,  p.  850. 
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to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  that  it  often  happens  that  the  Pabt  L 
most  indifferent  are  those  who  have  received  such  education  as  the  old  ^.  -, 
National  schools  afiorded.     These  complaints  are  constant ;  and  when  I  ^* 

look  at  the  aetoal  instruction  too  frequently  offered  in  the  schools  for 
the  working  classes,  I  can  only  rejoice  that  parents  are  so  sensible,  for 
more  complete  waste  of  time  than  one  too  frequently  grieves  over  in 
these  schools  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine.  The  same  complaint, 
however,  is  sometimes  with  justice  made  by  managers,  even  where  the 
schools  are  excellent — a  case,  however,  not  often  occurring,  since  a 
really  good,  unfettered,  simple-hearted,  earnest,  disinterested,  un- 
proselytising  education  rarely  fails  to  succeed  in  commanding  the 
attention  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended  ;  and  ordinarily,  where  it  is 
otherwise,  if  you  carefully  observe,  you  may  discover  some  snake  in  the 
grass — some  unpopularity,  whose  origin  is  local,  not  educational. 

Further  proo&  of  the  anxiety  of  the  poor  to  provide  edu- Support  of 
cation  for  their  children,  are  to  be  found  in  the  popularity  of^'^^ 
evening  schools,  and  in  the  large  sums  paid  to  private  schools. 
Evidence  on  the  first  of  these  heads  has  been  already  given. 
As  to  the  second,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  private  schools,  con- 
taining by  estimation  573,436  children,  are  entirely  supported  by 
the  payments  of  parents  of  the  class  in  question. 

The  anxiety  of  the  parents  for  the  education  of  their  children  Limttations  to 
is,  however,  limited  in  its  objects.  The  result  which  they  wish  to  "*^«^J- 
secure  is  that  wliich  they  can  themselves  appreciate,  namely,  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  of  the  elements  of 
religion  and  of  the  principles  of  good  conduct.  Frequently  also 
they  either  fed!  to  appreoiate  the  importance  of  regular  attendance 
towards  securing  this  result,  or  have  not  sufficient  steadiness  and 
self-denial  to  enforce  it,  so  that  they  keep  children  from  school 
on  trifling  occasions.  Such  conduct  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a 
sincere,  desire  to  secure  the  education  of  their  children,  and  a  high 
estimate  of  its  advantages ;  and  thus  an  apparent  conflict  of 
evidence  on  this  important  point  may  be  explained. 

Injustice  therefore  is  sometimes  done  to  the  parents  by  charges  Parents  not  to 
made  against  them  by  promoters  of  education  even. as  regards  piXogSg"^* 
irregularity  of  attendance,  which,  though  a  reasonable  ground  for  attendance  of 
complaint,   often  arises  more    from  want  of    self-control  and  teaching  is 
perseverance  than  from  indifierence  to  education.    But  when^oo^ 
the  parents  are  censured  for  not  prolonging  the  attendance  of 
iJieir  children  at  school,  it  rests  with  those  who  censure  them 
to  show  that    the  most    has  been    made   of   the   attendance 
already  given.    If  a  child  of  10  years  old,  who  has  attended 
sdiool  with  moderate  regularity  for  four  or  five  years,  can  hardly 
read  and  write,  and  cannot  cypher  to  any  useful  purpose,  it  is 
very  hard  to  call  upon  the  parent  to  keep  him  at  school  four 
years  longer,  and  to  tax  him  with  gross  selfishness  and  ingrati* 
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Fabt  L      tilde  because,  he  does  not  choose  to  forego  a  large  addition  to  his 
Chap.  8.      family  income  in  order  to  do  so.     The  parent's  notion  of  what 
" —        education  should  be  may  be  limited  ;  but,  as  far  as  it  goes^  it  is 
sound.     It  is  no  doubt  true  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 
teach  children  many  other  things  besides  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ;  but  if  a  child  is  ignorant  of  these  after  four  years' 
schooling,  his  parents  may  well  be  excused  for  supposing  that 
the  experiment  has  lasted  long  enough. 
Children  who       The  name  of  almost  every  child  is  at  some  time  or  other  on 
school.  the  books  of  some  school  at  which  it  attends  with  more  or  less 

regularity.      There  are,   however,   children   who    never  attend 
school,  though  it  does  not«  appear  that  they  are  found  collected 
in  large  numbers  in  any  particular  places.     In  a  few  instances 
they  receive  instruction  at  home  ;  but  the  two  great  causes  of 
absolute  non-attendance  are  poverty  and  neglect 
Non-attendance     j^  appears  from  OUT  evidence  that,  though  poverty  may  be  at 
times  alleged  as  a  cause  of  absolute  non-attendance,  it  is  more 
commonly  an  excuse   than  a  justification,  inasmuch  as  many 
parents  of  the  very  poorest  class  send  their  children  to  school. 
As  we  have  before  shown  (chap.  1,  section  2)  the  managers  of 
schools  are  not  so  strict  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  the  full  fee 
as  to  allow  a  child  often  to  be  excluded  from  school  by  the  poverty 
of  its  parents.     Mr.  Hedley  *  says : — "  I  have  met  with  very  few 
"  instances  indeed  where  children  are  supposed  to  be  kept  away 
"  from  school  through  the  inability  of  their  parents  to  pay  for 
"  them."    After  referring  to  arrangements  for  receiving  several 
children  of  the  same  family  at  a  lower  rate,  he  adds,  *'  Even 
**  persons  who  are  receiving  out-door  relief  seem  to  be  able  to 
"  send  their  children  to  school.      In  one  imion  inquiry  had  just 
"  been  made  at  the  time  of  my  visit  into  this  point  by  the  Board 
"of  Guardians,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  it  was  deemed 
"  unnecessary  to  interfere  by  assisting  persons  who  were  receiv- 
"  ing  out-door  relief  towards  the  education  of  their  children/* 
Mr.   Cumin t   says,   "The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  poorest 
"  people,  the  out-door  paupers,  are  foimd  at  the  ordinary  public 
"  and  even  private  schools."      It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied 
that  in  some  cases  excessive  poverty  may  prevent  parents  fix)m 
sending  a  child  to  school.     Mr.  Fraser  t  speaks  of  such  cases  as 
existing,   though   rare ;  and  Mr.  Hare's  experience  was  to  the 
same  effect.    "  Inability,"  he  says,  "  from  abject  poverty,  involv- 
"  infj  want  of  clothes,  and  especially  shoes,  prevents  some  parents 

•  Ropori,  p.  146.  f  Report,  p.  32.  %  Report,  p.  57. 
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*'  from  sending  their  children  to  school"     We  consider  the  mode      PjlktI. 
of  relieving  such  cases  under  the  head  of  pauper  education.  chap.  s. 

The  commonest  cause,  however,  of  an  entire  absence  of  school-        

ing  is  to  be  found  in  the  intemperance,  apathy,  and  reckless-  f^m  negtect 

ness  of  the  most  degraded  part  of  the  population.     There  are 

persons,  though  happily  they  are  few,  who  entirely  neglect  their 

children,  and  allow  them  to  grow  up  in  a  state  of  beggary  and 

ignorance.     After  stating,  that  of  the  children  of  the  school  age 

who  are  not  at  school,  two-thirds  are  either  at  work  or  employed, 

if  girls,  at  home,  Mr.  Fraser  *  adds,  "  Tlie  other  third,  whose 

'*  homes  are  mainly  in  the  back  lanes  of  the  country  towns,  are 

*'  to  be  found  idling,  or  playing,  or  beggitg  about  the  streets,  or 

''  else  extemporizing  .     . ,  playthings    .     .     out  of  the  furniture 

"  of  the  cottage."     After  specifying  streets  in  particular  towns 

in  which  the  children  are  thus  neglected,  he  adds,  "  In  a  cottage 

**  or  two  in  most  country  villages  you  will  infallibly  meet  with 

"  groups  more  or  less  large  of  such  childi'en."     The  commonest 

cause  of  this  is  "  the  indifference,   thrifblessness,  and  reckless- . 

"  ness  of  their  parents."      Mr.  Hare  says,   that  such  neglect 

is  generally  owing  to   "the  vicious  indulgence   of   the  father, 

'•  tending  to  bad  management  at  home."t    Similar  evidence 

is  given  by  most  of  the  other  Assistant   Commissioners.     The 

course  which  we  recommend  with  regard  to   these  children  is 

specified  under  the  head  of  the  Education  of  Vagrants. 

As  to  the  general  motives  of  parents  for  removing  their  chil-  Parents  wmoTt 
dren  from  school  at  or  before  the  average  age,  there  is  but  little  gchool  for  the 
conflict  of  opinion.     The  reports  of  all  our  Assistant  Commis- •^*<>^^**' 
sioners,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  those  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Schools,  and  the  answers  given  to  our  circulars  of  questions, 
all  agree  in   attesting  that   the  children  are  removed  for  the 
sake  of  the  wages  which  they  earn,  or  of  their  services  at  home ; 
the  further  inducement  of  fitting  the  child  for  some  calling  for 
which  early  training  is  required  being  alleged  in  some  cases. 
Mr.  Jenkins  alone  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  in  his  (Welsh) 
districts  the  general  cause  of  early  withdrawal  was  not  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  the  child's  wages  or  services,  but  the  parent's 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  a  higher  education. 

The  weight  of  these  inducements,  and  the  question  whether  the 
parents  are  right  or  wrong  in  this  matter,  are  points  of  the  first 
importance,  and  the  following  section  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  them  and  of  the  various  practical  questions  which 
are  connected  with  them. 


♦  Report,  p.  57.  f  R^rt,  p.  235. 
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SECTION  III. 


Chap.  8. 

—         Plans  for  Increasing  the  Amount  of  School  Attendance. 

Before  discussing  the  plans  themselves,  we  will  describe  the 
state  of  the  facts  to  be  dealt  with,  including  the  existing  laws, 
and  indicate  the  grounds  on  which  our  judgments  will  be  formed. 

The  present  section  falls  under  the  following  heads  : — 

I.  State  of  juvenile  labour. 
II.  Proposals  for  a  general  compulsory  system  of  education. 

III.  Compulsory  regulations  in  Factories,  Printworks,  and  Mines. 

IV.  Private  compulsion. 
V.  Prize  schemes. 

VL  Distribution  of  minor  State  appointments  on  educational 
grounds. 

I.  The  State  of  Juvenile  Labour  as  affecting  Atiend- 
ANCE  AT  School. 
Distribution  of      It  would  have  enlarged  the  sphere  of  our  inquiry  beyond  all 
juTenile  labour.  pgasQ^able  bounds  to  have  attemptefl  to  obtain  the  materials  for  a 
complete  account  of  this  subject,  but  we  have  collected  evidence 
enough  for  the  present  purpose. 
Labour  either        The  principal  employments  of  children  in  this  country  are, 
coDtiDuous  or    li^^  those  of  adults,  agriculture,  manufactures,  mining,  and  the 
and  collective    occupations  which  exist  in  immense  variety  in  all  large  towns.  ' 
or  indiiridaal.        These  employments  are  either  continuous,  when  the  child's 
labour  is  required  all  the  year   round,  or  intermittent;  they 
are  also  collective,  in  which  case  large  numbers  of  children  are 
employed  in  the  same  manner   at  the  same   time,   or  indivi- 
dual, in  which  case  the  labour  of  each  child  is  regulated  by  the 
circumstances  of  its  particular  employment.     These  distinctions 
are  of  great  importance  in  reference  to  all  systems  which  aim  at 
prolonging  the  period  of  education  by  distributing  the  children's 
time  between  education  and  labour. 
Agricultural         1.  Agricultural  Occupations.  —  Children    are    employed    in 
^2^^*°**°  agriculture  from  a  very  early  age,  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.     "  Children,"  says  Mr.  Hedley,*  "  begin  to  have  a  money 
"  value  as  soon  as  they  can  shout  loud  enough  to  scare  a  crow, 
'•  or  can  endure  exposure  to  the  weather  in  watching  cows  in  the 
"  lane.     At  eight  years  of  age  they  can  earn  6d.  a  day,  or  more ; 
"  at  11  or  12  they  earn  Is.  a  day."     "  The  children,''  says  Mr. 
Cook,t  "  are  taken  from  school  and  from   home,  and  at  the 
"  age  of  seven  and  even  so  young   as   six  years  are  kept   in 
*'  the  fields  from  morning  to  night,  Simdajrs  and  week-days, 

*  Report,  p.  147.  t  Min.  1847-«,  I.  p.  52. 
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''  for  weeks  togeiher,  without  any  occupation  but  that  of  watch-      Pabx  L 

**  ing  the  crows."  Chap.  s. 

Mr.  Moseley  says,* —  ■""■ 

A  long  and  dreary  interval  is  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  time, 
when  the  child  leaves  school  and  that  when  his  industrial  education  can 
in  anj  sense  be  said  to  begin.  He  goes,  it  may  be,  into  the  fields  at 
ilaybreak  to  drive  away  the  birds  from  the  growing  crops,  and  continues 
there  until  sunset ;  or  he  is  sent  out  to  watch  pigs  and  geese,  or  to  keep 
cattle  or  sheep.  Thus  employed,  he  is  conversant  with  the  same 
horizon,  contends  with  the  same  fiock  of  sparrows,  traverses  the  boun- 
daries of  the  same  field,  leans  daily  against  the  same  gate,  or  sits  under 
the  same  hedge  for  months,  perhaps  for  years,  together.  .  •  •  The 
intellectual  stagnation  of  an  existence  like  this  eats  into  the  soul  of  the 
child.  I  have  often  been  told  by  those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to 
ascertain  it,  of  tl^e  marvellous  inroads  it  makes  in  his  character,  what  a 
cloud  it  brings  over  his  character,  how  in  a  few  months  scarce  a  trace 
remains  of  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  at  school,  except  perhaps  its 
most  technical  and  mechanical  elements. 

These,  however,  are  far  from  being  the  only  agricultural  opera- 
tions in  which  children  are  engaged.  They  are  employed  in 
picking  stones  off  the  land,  gathering  twitch  or  weeds,  in 
driving  horses  at  plough,  in  cutting  turnips  for  sheep,  and  in 
various  other  ways.   At  particular  seasons  "  the  population  is  not 

more  than  sufficient  to  do  the  work,  and  frequently  the  whole 
"  number  of  available  hands  id  required  at  once.  Farmftrfl 
"  remarking  upon  tbiq/'  fifly«  Mr  Hftd1fty,|  "Tiavft  saidjto^me, 
**  *  at  certain  seasons  we_  want  the  children,  and  jnust^  have 
«  '  them/" 

Agricultural  labour  varies  greatly  according  to  the  season  of  the  Variety  of 
year  and  local  peculiarities  as  to  produce.  The  following  devia-  fj^^^ 
tions  from  the  usual  routine  occur  in  the  districts  of  Mr.  Hedley 
and  Mr.  Fraser.  They  show  how  great  the  variety  must  be 
if  the  labour  of  the  whole  country  is  taken  into  account.  "  On  the 
"  banks  of  the  Trent,  below  Gainsborough,  potatoes  are  largely 
**  grown,  and  in  the  autumn  the  children  are  all  employed  in 
*'  following  the  men  who  dig  the  potatoes,  and  gathering  them  up. 
*'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tickhill  peas  are  grown  for  the  Sheffield 
**  market,  and  at  the  time  for  gathering  them  the  bellman  is  sent 
"  round  to  call  all  the  women  and  children  into  the  fields.  In 
**  the  neighbourhood  of  Newark  wiUow-peeling  employs  many 
'*  young  hands  in  the  spring.  At  Brandon  there  is  work  for 
"  children  in  *  fur-cutting,'  as  it  is  called — preparing  rabbit  skins 
"  for  use.  About  Ely  children  assist  their  fathers  in  *  claying.' 
«*  About  Depden  the  children  help  the  labourer  in  draining,  their 
'*  duty  being  to  keep  the  man's  spade  wet."{ 

Mr.  Fraser  says,§  "  In  Herefordshire  there  are  i\:>  fewer  than 

•  Min.  1849-50,  L  p.  «.      t  Hed.,  p.  149.      J  Hed.,  p.  148.      §  Report,!.  2C. 
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Part  1      "  seven  annual  harvests,  in  each  of  which  children  are  largely 
Chap.  3.      "  employed  ;  1,  bark-peeling,  2,  hay,  3,  com,  4,  hops,  5,  pota- 

"  toes,   6,  apples,   7,   acoms.     Add  to   these,  bird-keeping  in 

"  autumn  and  spring,  potato-setting,  hop-tying,  and  the  ind- 
Importanoe  of  "  dental  duties  of  baby  nursing  and  errand  going."  When  it  is 
ingi  to  parents' remembered  that  agricultural  wages  range  from  9«.  to  14«.  or 

in  rural  di»-      jg,  ^  week,  and  that  children,  in  the  various  modes  indicated, 
tncts* 

can  add  to  this  sum  sometimes  as  much  as  4^.  or  58.,  and  gene- 
rally 2a.  6d.f  the  importance  of  their  earnings  to  their  parents 
becomes  sufficiently  apparent 
AdTantagiis  of       Watching  birds  in  a  field  or  cows  in  a  lane  is  a  stupifying 
JSJ^  employment,   but   this  is  by   no  means    the  case  with   agri- 

Mr.  Frascr.  cultural  labour  in  general.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  employ- 
ment which  gives  very  considerable  opportunities  for  employing 
the  various  faculties.  '*It  is  the  fashion,"  says  Mr.  Eraser,* 
"  to  speak  of  agriculture  as  requiring  only  unskilled  labour. 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  erroneous  epithet.  The 
"  man  who  knows  minutely  the  habits  and  manner  of  treat- 
"  ment  of  four  or  five  diflerent  kinds  of  animals,  hox^ses,  beasts, 
'*  sheep,  swine,  poultry;  who  can  hedge,  ditch,  thrash,  mow, 
"  reap,  plough  a  furrow,  drive  a  drill,  sow  a  field  broadcast,  as 
**  straight  and  true  as  though  the  line  was  chalked  for  him ; 
**  this  man  wants  something  more  than  mere  thews  and  muscle ; 
"  he  must  possess  cleverness  of  the  hand  and  eye ;  and  the  first- 
"  rate  farm  labourer  is  as  truly  skilled  as  the  first-rate  mechanic 
**  or  artisan.  Now  this  kind  of  skill  can  only  be  picked  up  at 
"  an  early  age,  when  the  imitative  faculties  are  strong ;  and  I 
"  have  again  and  again  heard  old  labourers  accoimting  for  the 
"  bungling  work  made  by  some  novice  in  the  craft  by  saying, 
"  *  Ah !  he  never  turned  his  hand  to  it  till  he  got  too  old/  "  Mr. 
Mr.  Hedlcy.  Hedley's  observationsf  as  to  the  effects  of  the  industrial  training 
given  in  workhouse  schools  was  to  much  the  same  effect.  He  says, 
"  The  workhouse  boy  cannot  compete  with  the  labourer's  child 
"  brought  up  at  home.  At  best,  he  is  not  sought  after  by  the 
"  farmer.  He  has  learnt  to  handle  a  spade,  but  he  has  never 
"  handled  harness ;  he  knows  nothing  of  the  farmyard,  and  he 
"  is  not  inured  to  weather.  No  system  of  industrial  training 
"  can  give  boys  that  handiness  which  they  acquire  in  real  work. 
"  Few  bojrs  from  the  workhouses  obtain  places  as  farm  labourers, 
**  nearly  all  are  apprenticed  to  a  trade." 

The  common  fallacy  as  to  the  unintellectual  and  stupifying 
Adam  Smith,    character  of  agricultural  labour  was  long  ago  confuted  by  Adam 

*  Report,  p.  46.  f  R«P«rt,  p.  iSS. 
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Smith,  «  Wealth  of  Nation/'  Book  1,  Chap.  10 :— "  The  man      PabtL 

"  who  works  upon  brass  and  iron  works  with  instruments  and      chap.  3. 

"  upon  materials  of  which  the  temper  is  always  the  same,  or        ■?-— 

"  very  nearly  the  same.     But  the  man  who  ploughs  the  ground 

''  with  a  team  of  horses  or  oxen  works  with  instruments  of 

'*  which  the  health,  strength,  and  temper  are  very  diflferent  upon 

"  different  occasions.    The  condition  of  the  materials  which  he 

"  works  upon  too  is  as  variable  as  that  of  the  instruments  which 

"  he  works  with,  and  both  require  to  be  managed  with  much 

"  judgment  and  discretion.     The  common  ploughman,  though 

''  generally  regarded  as  the  pattern  of  stupidity  and  ignorance, 

"  is  seldom  defective  in  this  judgment  and  discretion.     He  is 

"  less  accustomed,  indeed,  to  social  intercourse  than  the  mechanic 

'^  who  lives  in  ^i  town.     His  voice  and  language  are  more  un- 

''  couth  and  more  difficult  to  be  understood  by  those  who  are 

"  not  used  to  them.     His  understanding,  however,  being  accus* 

"  tomed  to  consider  a  greater  variety  of  objects,  is  generally 

''  much  superior  to  that  of  the  other  whose  whole  attention  from 

*^  morning  till  night  is  commonly  occupied  in  performing  one  or 

"  two  very  simple  operations.'* 

2.  Manufactui^ee. — The  employment  of  children  in  manufactures  Manafactnring 
was  minutely  investigated  by  the  Children's  Employment  Com-  *"^  oyme^w. 
missioners  in  1840-43.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
point  out  a  few  leading  facts  which  bear  upon  the  question  oi 
education.  In  some  branches  of  manufacture,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  cotton  and  woollen  trades,  the  labour  is,  on  the  whole,  con- 
tinuous, the  number  of  pei*sons  employed  is  large,  and  the  opera- 
tions to  be  performed  consist  of  a  mere  mechanical  routine,  so  that 
it  is  easy  to  divide  the  children  whose  labour  is  required  into 
sets,  of  which  only  one  is  at  work  at  once. 

Children  are  employed  in  printworks  principally  as  teerers.  Nature  of  em- 
and  whose  business  it  is  to  stand  by  the  block  printer  and  keep  pri2[t™  orks!^ 
a  sieve  full  of  colour  ready  to  be  supplied  to  the  block,  each 
application  of  the  block  to  the  cloth  requiring  a  fresh  supply  of 
colour.  A  teerer  is  attached  to  each  block  printer,  by  whom  it  is 
generally  hired  and  paid,  the  manufacturer  having  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  children,  and  apparently  knowing  nothing  of 
them.*  The  labour  of  children  employed  in  factories  and  print- 
works is  subject  to  legal  restrictions  referred  to  below.  Before 
they  were  imposed,  the  children  used  to  enter  on  their  employ- 
ment, in  some  cases,  in  their  fifth  year,  and  in  the  printworks 
they  worked  in  the  most  irr^ular  manner,  being  entirely  de- 

•  CMdren's  Employment  Comiiiiftrionen,  Second  Report,  pp.  12, 105. 
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pendent  on  the  adult  printers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  idling 
for  days  and  then  working  for  great  lengths  of  time  together. 

Factories  and  printworks  are  almost  always  establishments  of 

onsiderable  size,  and  contain  a  large  number  of  workpeople. 

They  are  thus  easily  inspected,  so  that,  if  the  inspectors  do  their 

duty,  there  is  good  security  that  the  provisions  of  the  laws 

relating  to  them,  whatever  their  value  may  be,  will  be  enforced. 

There  are  besides  these  a  number  of  occupations  in  which 
children  are  employed,  not  in  large  numbers  but  in  small  groups, 
by  persons  in  their  own  rank  of  life. 

Some  of  these  occupations  are  of  such  a  character  as  mate- 
rially to  interfere  with  the  education  of  the  children.  Mrs. 
Turner,  a  person  employing  about  40  hands  as  cheveners,  a 
branch  of  embroidery,  stated  to  the  Children's  Employment  Com- 
mission, that  the  common  age  at  which  children  began  to  work 
in  that  business  was  seven  ;  that  they  had  no  time  to  go  to  school 
on  the  work-days  ;  that  they  went  from  bed  to  work,  and  from 
work  to  bed :  and  that  they  would  probably  be  stupified  on 
Sunday  and  not  get  much  from  instruction. 

Mr.  Norris*  gives  the  following  account  of  the  life  of  a  potter's 
child  up  to  the  age  of  apprenticeship,  bearing  directly  on  its 
educational  condition : — 

At  eighteen  months  or  two  years  old  he  is  senHoone  of  the  dnmes 
who  gain  a  livelihood  by  taking  care  of  young  childhai^vhose  mothers 
are  at  the  factory.  Here,  from  seven  in  the.  morning  t^'ght  or  nine 
at  night,  he  is  stowed  away  in  a  small  room,  without  exerci?®  ^^  change 
of  air,  predisposing  the  constitution  to  consumption,  which  &  *^  common 
malady  in  the  pottery  towns.  \ 

This  continues  on  an  average  for  four  years.  He  is  then,  alt  ^''^^  *yd 
a  half  or  six  years  old,  sent  perhaps  to  the  National  school,  -vT^cre  he 
stays  one  or  two,  or  at  most  three  years,  but  during  the  lattei^P*^  ^f 
the  time  he  is  sure  to  be  kept  away  very  much  to  act  as  an  occt*^^^*" 
substitute  for  some  other  boy  who  is  at  work.  At  eight  or  nine  ("  ^^^^^ 
"  if  his  parents  are  drunken  or  improvident,  often  at  six  or  seven  . )  "® 
begins  to  work  regularly  for  a  journeyman  potter,  turning  his  )f^i^^ 
(the  potters'  wheel,  to  which  steam  seems  never  to  have  been  appl|^4^» 
and  earning  from  I*,  to  2$.  a  week.  In  a  year  or  two  a  quick  boy  J^'^H 
begin  "handling"  (making  handles  for  cups,  &c.),  or  " figuring,**  ipd 
earn  from  2s.  to  4«.  But  by  this  time  a  great  change  has  come  of^^ 
him  ;  he  has  been  kept  at  work  12  or  13  hours  each  day,  and  so,  e^®* 
if  disposed  to  continue  his  school  studies,  has  little  time  to  do  so,  cf*"* 
sequently  he  now  reads  badly,  and  writes  worse,  and,  in  short,  neaWy 
all  he  acquired  at  school  is  forgotten.  But,  while  he  has  lost  this,  J 
has  learned  and  takes  pride  in  using  the  slang  so  common  in  tht 
potteries,  which  distinguishes  them  from  any  other  class  of  boys.  A I 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  or  fifteen,  he  is  apprenticed  to  some  "  branch."  \ 
This,  though  for  a  time  it  diminishes  his  earnings — 'part  going  to  the 
master — ^raises  him  in  importance,  and,  if  cast  among  steady  men,  he 
improves  rapidly,  lays  hold  of  every  opportunity  to  repair  the  loss  of 
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former  years,  asd  qualify  himself  to  read  the  **  news  "  and  discnss  with  PIbt  L 
hia  fellow  apprentices.  But  if  the  men  with  whom  he  is  employed  are  ^  . 
men  of  bad  morals,  he  gradually  acquires  their  habits,  and  even  before  ' 

fifteen  visits  with  them  the  public-house. 

I  might  have  drawn  a  much  more  highly-coloured  picture  if  I  had 
taken  an  extreme  case,  but  I  wished  rather  to  give  what  might  be  a 
fair  average  sample  of  the  class  ;  and  I  have  been  so  careful  in  verify- 
ing my  information,  that  I  believe  the  results  of  my  several  inquiries 
given  above  may  be  accepted  as  conveying  a  true  notion  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  children  in  the  potteries. 

One  or  two  £Etcts  may  be  stated  which  serve  to  iUustrate  the  ninstrations  of 
magnitude  of  the  earnings  of  very  young  children,  and  the  con-  SSwren's  ^ 
sequent  inducement  to  employ  them.     Children  imder  eight  can  eamings. 
earn  4^.  a  week  each  in  the  northern  foundries,*  and  Mr.  Bellairs 
calculated  that  the  earnings  of  children  between  8  and  14,  in  the 
six  counties  of  Gloucester,  Oxfcrd,  Warwick,  Worcester,  Hereford, 
and  Monmouth,  were  worth  at  the  rate  of  28.  a  week  each,  about 
260,0002.  a  year.    In  one  establishment  at  Birmingham,  in  which 
815  hands  were  employed,  33  per  cent,  were  between  8  and  14 
years  of  age,  and  they  earned  on  an  average  is.  a  week. 

Whenever  a  particular  manufacture  becomes  prevalent  in  a  Tendency  to 
district — as,  for  example,  cutlery  at  Sheffield,  ironworks  in  South  Soym^  S*' 
Staffordshire,  or  potteries  in  the  north  of  the  same  county — the  children, 
division  of  labour  is  almost   certain  to  be  applied  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent.   .  This  subdivision  of  labour,  by  reducing, 
manufactures,  as  it  were,  to  their  lowest  terms,  tends  to  increase 
the  demand  for  juvenile  labour,  because  it  increases  the  number 
of  minute  occupations  which  do  not  require  the  strength  or  skill 
of  an  adult  workman. 

3.  Mining. — Far  the  greater  number  of  mines  in  England  are  Mines. 
either  collieries  or  iron  mines,  and  the  mode  of  working  them  is 
very  similar.     In  each  of  these  many  boys  are  employed,  and  at  . 
the  time  when  the  Children's  Employment  Commissioners  under- 
took their  inquiries  women  also  worked  to  a  great  extent.      In 
mines  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc  there  were  few  very  young 
children,  as  the  work  is  almost  entirely  of  a  laborious  kind.t 
They  usually  begin  to  work  there  between   10  and  12.      In  Employment  in 
collieries  and  iron  mines  the  case  was  different.     In  all  parts  of  "Jj^^f  jgj™ 
the  country  children  were  employed  in  these  mines  from  the  very 
earliest  age  at  which  they  could  walk.     In  some  cases  they  were 
sent  to  work  at  four  years  of  age  ;  in  others  at  five  and  six.$ 
If  tho  coal  measure  was  thin,  the  children  were  sent  at  an  early 
age ;  if  thick  enough  for  men  to  work  in  it,  at  a  later  one. 

♦  Mr.  Stewart's  Report,  Min.  1853-4, 11.,  581. 
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Pabt.  I.  The  employment  of  the  children  in  oollieries  and  iron  mines 
Chap.  3.  consists  partly  in  shutting  and  opening  the  doors  by  which  the 
current  of  air  from  the  downcast  shaft  is  prevented  from  passing 
in  the  wrong  direction.  The  child  sits  in  the  dark  the  whole 
day,  with  no  other  employment  than  that  of  pulling  the  door 
open  when  required  for  the  passage  of  a  *'  skip  "  or  truck  of  coal, 
and  letting  it  fall  back  as  soon  as  the  truck  has  passed.  This 
work  ia  done  by  the  youngest  children.  Somewhat  older  children 
are  employed  in  **  hurrying/'  that  is,  pushing  the  carriages  of 
coal  through  passages  too  small  to  allow  the  passage  of  horses 
and  asses. 

It  is  alleged,  that  the  nature  of  a  collier's  employment  is 
such  that  it  can  hardly  be  performed  at  all  unless  the  children 
are  accustomed  to  it  from  a  very  early  age. 

During  the  last  session  of  Parliament  an  Act,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  advert,  was  passed  by  which  the  employment  of  bojrs 
under  12  in  collieries  or  mines  was  forbidden  unless  the  boy 
produced  a  certificate  from  a  competent  schoolmaster  that  he  could 
read  and  write,  or  unless  the  employer  procured  in  the  second  and 
every  subsequent  month  of  his  employment  a  certificate  that  he 
had  attended  school  for  not  less  than  three  hours  a  day  for  two 
days  in  each  week  during  the  preceding  month. 

Occupations  in  4.  Miscellaneous  occupations  in  large  towns. — The  occupations 
for  children  in  large  towns  are  almost  endless  in  number  and 
variety.  Besides  apprenticeships  to  all  the  common  mechanical 
trades,  such  as  shoemaking,  car|)entry,  tailoring,  mason's  work, 
and  the  like,  which  exist  all  over  the  country,  there  are  occupa- 
tions which  are  hardly  reducible  to  any  general  heads.  For 
boys  of  9  or  10,  i-unning  errands  is  the  principal  em- 
ployment; they  make  about  28.  6d.  a  week  in  this  manner. 
Young  girls  sometimes  go   out  to  act  as  nursemaids  in  poor 

London.  families,  where  they  get  Is.  a  week  and  their  board.*     "  London,'' 

says  Dr.  Hodgson,t  *'  is  very  unlike  small  towns  or  rural  dis- 
"  tricts,  in  which  one  or  other  branch  of  industry  predominates, 
*^  and  juvenile  labour  becomes  valuable  at,  but  not  before  a 
'*  certain  age.  There  is  scarcely  any  age  at  which  in  London 
"  money  may  not  be  earned.  Vast  is,  if  not  the  demand,  at 
"  least  the  field  for  juvenile  labour.  Even  regular  callings  pre- 
"  sent  an  early  opening.  One  teacher  has  told  me  of  a  boy  not 
"  yet  nine  years  of  age,  whose  attention  was  caught  by  a  bill 
"  in  a  shop  window,  which  he  could  just  make  out  to  mean 

*  Mr.  Cumin's  Report,  p.  59.  f  Report,  p.  520. 
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**  that  an  errand  boy  was  wanted.  He  oflered  himself  on  the  Pabt  L 
"  spot)  was  speedily  accepted,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  left  chap.  8. 
^  school,  probably  for  ever/'  Mr.  Wilkinson  says,*  '*  In  the  — 
''  metropolitan  districts  there  are  fioM^ilities  for  earning  money 
''  from  the  age  of  six  and  upwards^  and  the  variety  of  occupations 
^'  is  so  great  as  to  render  a  detailed  list  almost  impracticable/' 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  witnesses  gave  evidence  as  to  the*  different 
occupations  of  children  in  various  districts  of  London,  the  result 
of  which  is^  that  boys  under  15  will  earn  various  sums,  from 
28.  6d,  to  10«.  a  week,  whilst  girls  earn  from  Is,  with  their  food, 
upwards,  as  nursemaids.  The  demand  for  boys  who  have  any  Demand  for 
instruction  is  very  great.  Schoolmasters  are  constantly  ap-  *  *^  ^^ 
plied  to  for  boys  of  12  to  enter  situations  which  are  as  highly 
paid  as  the  labour  of  a  farm  servant  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Langton,  the  head  master  of  the  model  schools  in 
the  Borough  Road,  gave  Dr.  Hodgson  a  list  of  applications 
which  he  had  lately  received.  The  maidmum  age  (with  exceptions) 
at  which  boys  leave  his  school  is  12,  and  the  terms  offered  ranged 
from  58.  up  to  108.  a  week  to  begin  with,  with  prospect  of 
advancement  This  seems  to  justify  the  observation  of  Mr.  Cook.f 
**  Very  few  children  of  common  workmen  remain  at  school 
"  beyond  the  age  of  12.  They  obtain  situations  very  generally 
•*  between  11  and  12.  I  have  ascertained  that  at  that  age 
*^  steady  and  intelligent  lads  gain  from  38.  to  78.  weekly  in 
**  London.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  tolerably  wide  expe- 
'*  rience,  the  wages  now  paid  to  boys  are  much  larger  than 
**  formerly,  and  are  steadily  increasing." 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  children  are  of  use  to  their  parents  Children  useful 
from  a  very  early  age  in  the  management  of  their  homes.     The  ^  domesST"** 
poor  have  no  domestic  servants,  and  a  girl  of  9  or  10  who  has  servants. 
several  younger  brothers  and  sisters  can  afford  great  assistance 
to  her  mother  by  acting  as  a  nurse,  or  by  cleaning,  or  taking  care 
of  the  house.     Boys  of  the  same  or  even  of  an  earlier  age  are 
employed  in  going  on  errands,  which  are  often  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  make  it  worth  while  to  keep  the  child  away  from 
school     The  manner  in  which  this  operates  is  thus  stated  by 
the  Prince  Consort  in  his  address  to  the  Educational  CoDgress 
on  the  22nd  of  June  1857.     "  You  will  probably  trace    the 
*•  cause  to  our  social   condition,   perhaps  to   a  state   of  igno- 
**  ranee  and  lethargic  indifference  on  the  subject  amongst  the 
*'  parents  generally  ;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  will,  I  suspect,  also 
"  be  found  to  extend  into  that   field    on   which  the  political 

•  Biport,  p.  354.  t  Min.  1854-5,  p.  398. 
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Past  L      '^  economist  exercises  his  activity ;  I  mean  the  labour  market, 
Chip.  3.      '*  demand  and  supply.     To  dissipate  that  ignorance  and  rouse 

"  from  that  lethargy  may  be  difficult;    but  with  the  united 

"  and  earnest  eflforts  of  all  who  are  the  friends  of  the  work- 
**  ing  classes,  it  ought,  after  all,  to  be  only  a  question  of 
"  time.  What  measures  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  other 
"  root  of  the  evil  is  a  more  delicate  question,  and  will  require 
"  the  nicest  care  in  handling,  for  there  you  cut  into  the  very 
'^  quick  of  the  working  man's  condition.  His  children  are  not 
"  only  his  offspring,  to  be  reared  for  a  future  independent  posi- 
"  tion,  but  they  constitute  part  of  his  productive  power,  and 
"  work  with  him  for  the  staff  of  life.  The  daughters  especially 
"  are  the  handmaids  of  the  house,  the  assistants  of  the  mother, 
*  the  nurses  of  the  younger  children,  the  aged,  and  the  sick.  To 
"  deprive  the  labouring  family  of  their  help  would  be  almost  to 
"  paralyse  its  domestic  existence." 
tJenOTl  result       The  statistics  of  school  attendance  given  in  the  last  section 

of  6Yidence  as 

to  javenile       show  that  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  are  usually  sent  to 

labour.  school,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  in  the  more  favourable  cases 

until  they  Bi-e  about  12,  and  in  the  less  favourable  cases  until 
they  are  about  10  years  old.  The  facts  as  to  the  state  of  juvenile 
labour  given  in  the  present  section^  show  that  at  those,  and  even  in 
some  cases  at  earlier  ages,  the  children  are  able  to  earn  wages 
which  bear  a  la^-ge  proportion  to  the  weekly  income  of  the  family, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which,  or  for  services  which  they  can  render 
at  home  equivalent  in  value,  they  are  removed  from  the  school. 
Whether  this  Is  the  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  parents  which  these 
Lan  evU.*"^  results  denote  in  itself  an  evil?  If  so,  upon  what  principles  is 
it  to  be  dealt  with?  In  answering  this  question  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  regular  and  prolonged  attendance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  regular  attend- 
ance, and  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  secure  and  to 
encourage  it ;  but  with  respect  to  prolonged  attendance  the  case 
is  somewhat  different ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  tlie 
circumstances  of  various  classes  and  districts  differ  materially  in 
particulars  which  are  important  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
There  are  two  considerations  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
paramount  in  discussing  it. 
Independence  I^  ^^^  fi^st  place  independence  is  of  more  importance  than 
more  important  education ;  and  if  the  wages  of  the  child's  labour  are  necessar3% 

than  education. 

Children's        either  to  keep  the  parents  from  the  poor  rates,  or  to  relieve  the 

mjceSarTon     Pressure  of  severe  and  bitter  poverty,  it  is  far  better  that  it 

this  ground,      should   go   to  work  at   the  earliest  age  at  which  it  can  bear 

the  physical   exertion   than  that  it  should  remain  at  schooL 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  necessity  sometimes  exists ;  P^n  L 
in  the  cases  of  large  families,  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  Chap.  a. 
widows,  or  of  persons  who  are  either  out  of  employment,  or  un- 
certain  whether  they  shall  not  soon  be  reduced  to  that  condition. 
The  position  of  many  of  the  labouring  poor,  especially  of  those 
whose  health  is  not  strong,  or  whose  manual  skill  is  not  great, 
is  precarious ;  they  are  the  first  to  feel  changes  in  the  state  of 
trade,  and  may  be  suddenly  reduced  from  comparative  comfort 
to  destitution,  misery,  and  pauperism.  It  is  no  light  thing  for 
such  a  family  to  forego  an  opportunity  of  providing  for  a 
child ;  nor  would  the  father  be  justified  in  doing  so,  unless  he 
clearly  saw  his  way  to  some  distinct  advantage  to  accrue  from 
prolonging  the  child's  attendance  at  school.  It  must  be  remem* 
bered,  moreover,  that  a  child  which  is  a  burden  to  its  parents 
is  less  likely  to  be  kindly  treated  at  home,  and  that  the  infiuence 
of  a  kind  home  is  as  essential  to  the  formation  of  character  as 
that  of  a  good  school 

In  the  second  place  the  child  has  a  moral  right  to  as  good  Child  has  a 
an  education  as  the  parent  can  afford  to  give  it  at  the  expense  of  ^^^^  edtLitioa 
reasonable  sacrifices.     It  would  be  very  difficult  to  lay  down  a  •■  parent  can 
general  rule  as  to  what  sacrifices  are  reasonable,  but  we  think  sonable  sacn- 
it  dear  that  if  a  parent  is  in  receipt  of  an  income  which,  inde-  ^^^^ 
pendently  of  the    child's    earnings,    will  support   his    family,  ^^  JJawnab^ 
he  has  no  moral    right   to  send  his  child  to   work    merely 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  his  own  income,  imtil  the  child  has 
received  a  certain  amount  of  education,  or  until  the  age  has 
arrived,  after  which  the  branch  of  labour  to  which  it  is  destined 
cannot  be  thoroughly  learnt. 

Mr.  Fraser,  speaking  of  Herefordshire,  says,  "  The  peasant's  ,^**Hwrfw5l^^ 
**  wages  are  never  up  to  the  mark  that  can  allow  of  his  sacri-  shire  ; 
**  fidng  the  earnings  of  his  child  to  higher  considerations.''  Mr. 
Jenkins  says  of  the  Welsh  miners:  "In  districts  in  which  in  Wales. 
*'  I  found  the  population  strictly  moral,  the  heads  of  fami- 
"  lies,  serious,  thinking,  and  even  reading  men, — almost  every 
**  individual  having  associated  himself  to  some  religious  de- 
**  nomination  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  sobriety  and  general 
**  good  condupt  were  characteristics  of  the  population,  where 
'*  the  cottage  was  well  furnished,  the  children  dad  with  an 
**  evident  regard  to  their  comfort,  and  a  well-dressed  population 
"  on  Sundays  frequented  their  respective  places  of  worship, — 
"  early  withdrawal  is  so  prevalent,  that  I  found  in  a  neigh- 
**  bouring  day  school  of  70  scholars  only  three  children  in  school 
**  above  10  years  of  age.  The  parents  entertain  honestly  the 
^  conviction  that  in  adopting  this  course  they  are  dischaz^ging 
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*'  a  duty  to  their  children.  Their  reasoning  was  that  after 
"  giving  them  as  much  schooling  as  was  required  in  their 
"  sphere  of  life,  they  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  putting  them 
"  in  the  way  of  earning  a  livelihood/'* 

*  What  amount  then  of  general  education  is  a  parent  morally 
bound  to  give  his  child?  No  absolute  answer  can  be  given  to 
this  question.  Private  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  particular  man,  district,  or  dass,  may  truly  urge 
that  in  the  case  under  their  notice  a  moral  obligation  exists  to 
keep  children  at  school  till  their  minds  and  characters  are 
thoroughly  formed.  But  for  purposes  of  legislation  or  for  the 
administration  of  grants  of  public  money,  a  more  general 
standard  is  required.  The  best  standard  that  we  can  suggest  for 
public  purposes,  is  that  a  man  is  morally  bound  to  give  his 
children  such  an  amount  of  education  as  the  respectable  members 
of  his  own  class  usually  consider  necessary.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  respectable  part  of  the  working  population  are  indifferent 
to  the  welfare  of  their  children,  and  we  feel  that  their  practical 
decision  as  to  the  amount  of  education  which  they  require  is 
entitled  to  great  weight  at  the  hands  of  all  public  authorities. 
Their  views  upon  the  subject  may  be  narrow  and  inadequate ; 
and  to  enlarge  and  elevate  them  may  be  a  useftil  employment  for 
the  promoters  of  education  ;  but  with  a -view  to  legislation  and 
to  the  administration  of  public  grants,  the  standard  which  the 
respectable  part  of  the  class  set  up  by  their  conduct  cannot  be 
disregarded  by  the  Legislature  or  the  executive  Government. 

The  Dean  of  Bristol  being  asked  by  Mr.  Cumin  whether  he 
could  suggest  any  means  of  checking  the  tendency  in  parents  to 
remove  their  children  so  early  from  school,  replied  ;— 

None  whatever.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  bulk  of  the  parents. 
The  better  the  education,  the  longer  will  those  parents  who  can  afford 
it  leave  their  children  at  school.  But  as  to  the  bulk,  I  believe  the  more 
you  expedite  the  bringing  of  the  child  to  a  certain  point  the  more  you 
increase  the  tendency  to  remove  it  from  the  school.  This  may  appear 
to  offer  some  argument  against  what  I  said  in  favour  of  infant  schools. 
I  would  risk,  however,  the  better  education  to  be  so  secured,  in  the 
hope  that  a  parent  may  not  find  it  worthwhile,  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  cases,  to  remove  the  child  at  a  younger  age  than  at  present. 

I  think  we  ought  to  deal  with  the  case  as  we  find  it.  1  am  per- 
suaded it  is  only  to  attempt  the  task  of  Mrs.  Partington  over  again,  to 
set  ourselves  to  stem  back  the  demands  of  the  labour  market. 

The  sooner,  therefore,  we  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  all  the  education 
of  our  people  must  necessarily  be  given  before  children  go  out  to  work, 
the  better.  The  sooner  that  we  give  up  trying  to  cram  the  child  with 
all  possible  kind  of  things,  in  all  possible  haste  in  proportion  to  the 
short  time  it  remains  at  school,  the  better.     The  better  every  way,  for 


'  Report,  pp,  474-5. 
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our  people  and  ouraelTes,  as  we  the  sooner  make  up  our  minds  to  follow  Past  L 

our  jouDg  men  through  life,  wherever  they  go,  into  whatever  trade  or  ^      ^ 

ealling,  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  civilian,  with  the  means  qf  educating         ^  ' 

themselves."* 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  we  must  ?^^^®"®?,^*® 
call  attention  to  the  important  evidence  of  Mr.  Shields,  master  of  shortening 
of  the  Birkbeck  schools,  Mr.  Imeson,  the  master  of  the  Central  ^^^^"^^ 
London  district  school,  Mr.  Moseley,  the  master  of  the  Stepney 
Industrial  school,  Mi\  Todhunter,  the  master  of  the  South  Metro- 
politan district  school,  and  Mr.  Bandall,  the  master  of  the  St  James 
National  school,  as  to  the  number  of  hours  during  which  children 
can  be  usefully  kept  in  school,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which 
their  attention  can  be  sustained     This  evidence  may  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  prolonged  attendance. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Shields  and  the  other 
witnesses ;  but  the  evidence  on  the  whole  tends  decidedly  to  the 
conclusions : — I.  That  for  children  under  the  age  of  12  years, 
24  hours  a  week  is  nearly  the  limit  of  profitable  instruction  in 
studies  requiring  mental  etfort.  II.  That  18  hours  a  week  is  often 
a  more  useful  period  of  mental  effort  than  24.  III.  That  15  hours 
a  week,  the  utmost  that  is  obtained  by  the  factory  children,  is,  to 
use  the  most  unfavourable  expression,  not  insufiicient.  lY.  That 
much  may  be  done  in  1 2  hours  a  work,  or  two  hours  a  day,  pro- 
vided that  those  two  hours  be  two  fresh  hours  in  the  morning. 
y.  That  children  who  have  been  educated  up  to  the  age  of  seven 
in  a  good  infant  school  can  be  taught  in  three  years,  in  a  school 
attendance  of  from  15  to  18  hours  a  week,  to  read  well,  to  write 
well,  and  to  understand  and  apply  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
meticr 

Mr.  Chadwick  has  kindly  communicated  to  us  a  paper  embody- 
ing similar  evidence,  and  pointing  to  the  expediency  of  shortening 
the  school  hours  generally,  and  employing  the  time  thus  set  at 
liberty  in  drill,  the  invigorating  effects  of  which,  both  on  the  body 
and  the  character,  he  has  in  the  same  paper  adduced  a  considerable 
body  of  evidence  to  prove. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  no  general  change  of  this  kind  can  be 
prudently  recommended,  and  tha^  its  introduction  would  probably 
cause  great  numbers  of  parents  who  feel  that  they  are  paying  for 
a  full  day's  schooling  to  become  discontented  with  the  schools. 
But  we  call  attention  to  the  point  as  one  which  may  be  of  the 
highest  importance  not  only  in  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment admits  of  the  regular  half-time  system,  but  also  in 
certain  cases  where  the  child's  services  are  required  during  the 
*  Appendix  to  Mr.  Cumin's  Report,  pp.  171-2. 
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Fast  I.      greater  part  of  every  day,  it  being  in  evidence  that  if  two  fresh 
Chap.  3.      hours  in  the  morning  can  by  any  means  be  spared  for  the  school^ 
a  considerable  amount  of  education  may  be  secured. 

II. — Proposals  for  a  general  Compulsory  System  of 
Education. 
ProMiimsys-        Proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  system  of 
considered  as  an  ^^^^on  are  generally  based  upon  the  supposition  that  sucli 
iUuatration  of    a  system  has  been   established  and   has  succeeded   in  other 

effects  of  com* 

puisory  educa-  countries.    The  country  most  commonly  referred  to  is  Prussia^ 
^^^'  and  upon  this  point  the  report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner, 

the  Bev.  M.  Pattison,  contains  information  so  interesting,  and  ia 
several  respects  so  novel,  that  we  think  it  desirable,  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  a  short  digression,  to  give  in  this  place  an  outline  of  the 
Prussian  system. 
Common  view       An  impression,  created  we  believe  by  M.  Cousin's  report  to  the 
erroneoiu.        French  Government  in  1831,  prevails  very  generally  that  in 
Shwati^^'S      Prussia  compulsory  education  and  compulsory  military  service 
Germany  as  old  are  analogous  in  principle,  and    are  of   equally  recent  oiigin. 
mation.  *  ^'"    This  is  not  the  case.      Military  service  has  been  compulsory 
only  since  the  year  1814,  but  education   has  been  compulsory 
since  the  Reformation.     "  Compulsory  school  attendance,"  says 
Mr.  Pattison.    My.  Pattison,*  "  dates  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Reformation, 
^*  and  was  a  recognized  religious  duty  long  before  it  became  a 
"  law  of  the  state/'    Consistorial  edicts  to  this  effect  have  been 
issued  at  various  periods  since  Luther's  address  to  the  municipal 
corporations  in  Germany  in  1524.     In  the  16th  and  17th  cen<- 
turies  the  education  given  was  exclusively  religioua     In  the  18th 
century  vniting  and  arithmetic  were  added,  but  from  the  16th 
century  to  the  present  day  the  acquisition  of  some  degree  of 
education  has  been  recognized  as   ''an  obligation  universally 
"  admitted  as  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  citizen  and  member 
"  of  the  church/'  and  has  been  repeatedly  enforced  by  positive 
enactment,  both  in  Prussia  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany.    The 
effect  of  this  is,  that  though  registers  of  children  within  the 
school  age  are  kept  by  the  police,  and  periodically  compared  by 
boards  appointed  for  that  purpose  with  the  school  registers  of 
attendance,  and  though  non-attendance  is  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment  of  the  parent,  these  regulations  are  practically 
unimportant,  because  they  are  rarely  called  into  operation.     Mr. 
Children  attend  Pattison  says  of  Germany  in  general :  "  Though  I  have  spoken  of 

pulsion  in         ''  irregular  attendance,  and  of  enforcement  of  attendance  by  penal- 
practice.  . 

•  Report,  p,  204. 
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^  tiesy  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  individual  cases.      Pabt  I. 
**  I  have  found  no  province  or  district  in  Germany  in  which  public      chap.  a. 

"  feeling  manifested  itself  as  rebelling  against  compulsory  at-        

*'  tendance  in  itsel£    In  1848-49  such  a  feeling  could  not  have 

"  failed  to  have  found  expression  had  it  existed."    He  adds : 

**  The  schooling  is  compulsory  only  in  name  ;  the  school  has  taken 

''  so  deep  a  root  in  the  social  habit  of  the  German  people  that 

**  were  the  law  repealed  to-morrow  no  one  doubts  that  the  schools 

'^  would  continue  as  full  as  they  now  are.    In  the  free  city  of  Mr.Pattisoa 

**  Frankfort  there  is  no  compulsory  law,   and  1  was  assured 

^*  by  persons  most  likely  to  be  informed,  that  all  the  children 

*'  of  school  age  are  as  regularly  sent  to  school  there  as  in  any 

"  other  'town  in  Germany ;  and  Frankfort,   it  should  be  re* 

"  membered,  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  many  loose  and  unsettled 

**  fe^milies  escaping  from  the  more  severe  police  of  the  bordering 

*^  countries^  Nassau,  Darmstadt,  Baden,  &c.    In  WUi*temberg  a 

**  law  was  last  year  enacted,  abridging  the  time  of  schooling, 

**  for  the  sake  of  easing  the  pressure  on  the  existing  school 

"  accommodation  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  (May  1859)  appeared  that 

^  the  people  are  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  remission  of 

"  time." 

He  observes  elsewhere  that  "  the  children  learn  to  read,  write, 
'^  and  cypher  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  they  learn  to  talk  or 
^*  to  dress  as  neatly  as  they  can  afford.''  It  is  thus  obvious  that 
the  present  state  of  education  in  Prussia  illustrates  the  results  of 
a  compulsory  system,  which  having  been  established  under  a  state 
of  sodeiy  altogether  unlike  our  own,  has  lasted  long  enough  to 
have  become  superfluous.  It  proves  nothing  as  to  the  effects 
of  introducing  legal  compulsion  into  a  nation  previously  uii- 
accustomed  to  it. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Prussian  system  is  not  General  de- 
its  compulsory  attendance,  but  the  mode  in  which  the  schools  pruuiaa  ^ 
are    governed.     Their  affairs   are   divided    into    interior  and  system.    ^ 
exterior.     The  interior  affairs  are  those  which  relate  to  teaching «« exterior**  af- 
and  discipline,  the  exterior  those  which  relate  to  the  manage- ^''*"**^*^*'**^ 
ment  of  school  property,  the  enforcement    of  attendance,    the 
investigation  of  charges  against  the  teacher,  and  the  preparation 
of  statistical  returns.     The  appointment  of  the  teacher  forms  a 
separate  head.    It  is  sometimes  vested  in  the  parish,  and  some- 
times in  a  patron,  private,  oflScial,  or  corporate,  as  the  case  may 
be.*     The  teacher  is  required,  on  receiving  his  appointment, 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  an  oath  to  the  constitution,  and 

•  Report,  p.  us.  f  Report,  p.  S4S. 
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"  since  1851  a  very  stringent  regulation  has  made  the  appoint- 
•*  ment  or  promotion  of  an  elementary  schoolmafitet  dependent 
"  on  his  political  conduct  and  opinions." 
Manafrement  of  The  interior  affairs  of  the  school  are  almost  entirely  tinder  th<e 
control  of  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish 
is  ex  officio  local  inspector,  and  as  such  has  the  management  of 
the  school  as  well  as  the  duty  of  visiting  it.  He  is  also  personally 
charged  with  the  religious  instruction,  which  is  minute  and 
laborious.  He  has  to  prepare  every  young  person  in  the  pariah 
for  confirmation  by  daily  lessons  of  at  least  an  hour,  spreiul  over 
a  considerable  period.*  Where  there  are  mixed  schools  for  more 
than  one  denomination,  both  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic 
clergymen  discharge  this  duty  for  the  children  of  their  oWn 
denomination,  but  mixed  schools  are  rare.  Almost  all  the  selioolB 
in  Prussia  are  denominational  Mr.  Pattison  says,  "  In  poor  and 
^'  remote  villages  a  few  mixed  schools  may  still  remain  in  the 
"  Rhine  province,  but  they  are  only  kept  so  by  the  poverty  6f 
"  the  people,  and  are  yearly  disappearing  before  the  advance  of 
"  wealth  and  population."  The  pastor  is  subordinate  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  circle  (kreiae)  in  which  the  parish  is 
situated.  The  superintendent  answers  roughly  to  ttn  English 
archdeacon,  and  the  circle  is  a  district  not  altogether  unlike  an 
EngUsh  hundred,  and  composed  of  a  variable  number  of  parishes. 
The  superintendent  inspects  the  schools  in  his  drde  regularly, 
and  regulates  their  teaching  and  discipline,  but  his  discretion  in 
these  matters  is  subject  to  the  administrative  regulations  of  the 
department,  which  "are  exceedingly  particular  and  minute." 
The  superintendent  reports  to  the  government  of  the  department 
(bezirk). 

The  exterior  affairs  of  the  school  are  governed  by  a  managing 
board,  which,  however,  is  almost  entirely  under  the  authority  of  an 
officer  called  the  landrath,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  civil  admi- 
nistration of  the  circle.  The  landrath  is  subordinate  to  the 
president  of  a  larger  district  (hezirk),  answering  to  a  French 
department ;  the  prefect  is  subordinate  to  the  president  of  the 
province  (of  which  there  are  eight  in  the  kingdom) ;  and  he 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who,  for  purposes  of  school 
administration,  is  associated  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship. 
The  presidents  of  the  provinces  and  those  of  the  departments 
have  each  a  deliberative  council,  and  one  of  the  councillors  is 
attached  as  an  equal  colleague  to  the  prefect  of  the  department 
with  the  title  of  achvlraih.    He  is  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  and 
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Mas  TBXKsh  authority  over  the  superintendents  of  the  diflTerent      'Paht  I. 
cirdies  of  the  department;  •  Chap.  3. 

•    The  law  administered  by  all  these  authorities  is  composed        — '- 
partly  ^f  school  usages  peculiar  to  the  difiTerent  provinces,  partly  ^^^l  ^^ 
of  ministerial  rescripts  binding  on  the  whole  kingdom.     One  of 
these,  issued  in  1854,  "  regulates  the  matters  to  be  taught  in  the 
"  school,  and  orders  the  same  lessons  for  every  one-class  ele- 
**  mentary  school  in  the  kingdom." 

It  is  this  elaborate  machinery  which  ,Mr.  Pattison  considers  as 
tiie  most  characteristic  part  of  the  Prussian  system.  The  com-* 
ptdflory  attendance  he  views  as  a  matter  which,  in  the  present 
dtate  of  feeling,  at  least  produces  comparatively  little  practical 
result. 

Educjition  is  compulsory  in  almost  the  whole  of  Germany,  and 
in  several  other  countries. 

In  four  out  of  the  five  French  cantons  of  Switzerland,  viz.,  Vaud,  Swit*«rland. 
Fribourg,  Neufchatel,  and  the  Valais,  education  is  compulsory ;  in 
Vaud  from  7  to  16,  and  in  Fribourg,  Neufchatel,  and  the  Valais 
from  7  to  1 5.  An  account  of  these  laws  and  their  operation  will  be 
fbund  in  the  report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Arnold, 
page  119  and  following  pages.  Mr.  Arnold  found  great  relaxa- 
tions made  in  practice.  In  the  Valais  the  children  are  eompelled 
to  be  at  school  only  five  months  in  the  year.  In  Fribourg  the 
law  gives  power  to  the  Inspector  to  exempt  from  the  obligation 
of  attendance  at  school  children  who  are  sufficiently  advanced, 
and  "children  whose  labour  their  parents  cannot  do  without."  In 
canton  Vaud,  the  largest  and  richest  of  all  the  French  cantons, 
the  local  school  committee  may  grant  dispensations  to  all  chil* 
dren  above  12  years  of  age  whose  labour  is  necessary  to  their 
pttr^nts,'  provided  they  continue  to  attend  school  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times  in  a  week  ;  and  as  the  master  may  grant  leave  for 
*tw6  days  in  the  week,-  the  president  of  the  school  committee 
for  a  week,  and  the  school  committee  itself  for  a  month,  children 
'above  12  years  of  age  may  in  these  ways  get  their  school-time 
very  much  abridged.  Mr.  Arnold's  inquiries,  however,  led  him  to 
doubt  whether  the  law  is  ever  "really  executed  at  all,"  and  his 
'  conclusion  is,  that  though  primary  instruction  is  most  prosperous 
in  canton  Vaud,  "  the  making  it  compulsory  by  law  has  not 
'*  -added  one  iota  to  its  prosperity.  Its  prosperity  is  due  to  the 
'*  general  comfort  and  intelligence  of  the  population.  Where 
"  these  are  equally  present,  as  in  Geneva,  the  prosperity  of 
**  education  is  equal,  though  there  is  no  compulsion ;  where  these 
•*  fail,  the  compulsion  of  the  law  is  powerless  to  prevent  the 
'•^•inevitabie  check  inflicted  on  education  by  their  absence." 

N  2 
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PiBT  L         By  the  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  chap.  41,  sees.  1,  2, 

Chap.  8.     "  Every  person    having   under   his   control   a   child  between 

**  the  ages  of  eight  and  14   years,  shall  annually,   during  the 

Mafs&chnflettft  u  continuance  of  his  control,  send  such  child  to  some  public 
"  school  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides,  at  least  12 
*'  weeks,  if  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  so  long  con- 
**  tinue,  six  weeks  of  which  time  shall  be  consecutive ;  and,  for 
"  every  neglect  of  such  duty,  the  party  offending  shall  forfeit 
"  to  the  use  of  such  city  or  town  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty 
"  dollars;  but,  if  it  appears  upon  the  inquiry  of  the  truant 
**  officers  or  schpol  committee  of  any  city  or  town,  or  upon  the 
"  trial  of  any  prosecution,  that  the  party  so  neglecting  was  not 
'*  able,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  send  such  child  to  school,  or  to 
^'  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  education,  or  that  such  child 
^^  has  been  otherwise  furnished  with  the  means  of  education  for 
**  a  like  period  of  time,  or  has  already  acquired  the  branches  of 
''  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  that  his  bodily  or 
''  mental  condition  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  attendance 
"  at  school  or  application  to  study  for  the  period  required, 
"  the  penalty  before  mentioned  shall  not  be  incurred."  "  The 
**  truant  officers  and  the  school  committees  of  the  several 
"  cities  and  towns  shall  inquire  into  all  cases  of  n^lect  of 
"  the  duty  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section ;  and  ascertain 
"  from  the  persons  neglecting  the  reasons,  if  any,  therefor ;  and 
'*  shall  forthwith  give  notice  of  all  violations,  with  the  reasons, 
'*  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  or  town ;  and,  if  such  treasurer 
''  wilfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  prosecute  any  person  liable  to 
"  the  penalty  provided  for  in  the  precediag  section,  he  shall 
"  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars/' 

The  School  Committee  of  Boston,  U.S.,  in  their  report  for  the 
year  1858-9,  complain  that  though  much  has  been  done  to  correct 
the  evil  of  truancy,  it  still  prevails  to  an  extent  which  calls]  for 
active  effort  in  curing  it. 

Canada*  In  Canada,  the  educational  system  of  which  was  framed  after 

a  most  caref  ol  review  and  comparison  of  the  systems  of  other 
countries,  no  measure  of  compulsion  has  been  adopted. 

ETidenceofthe     Two  only  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  have  reported  to 

m^Sers?^""  ^®  the  existence  in  their  districts  of  a  desire  for  compulsory 
education,  and  in  both  cases  the  class  entertaining  it  were 
colliers,  whose  minds  had  been  familiarized  with  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Legislature  by  the  Acts  restraining  juvenile  labour. 
Mr.  Foster,  speaking  of  the  Durham  collieries,  says :  ^'  It  is  the 
"  universal  opinion,  subscribed  to  by  parents  as  well  as  teachers, 
**  employers  of  labour  and  managers  of  schools,  that  education 
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*^  in  order  to  be  general  and  efficient,  must  be  obligatory  in  some      Fist  L 
'*  shi^  or  other ;  and  the  general  feeling  appears  to  be  that  a      chap. «. 

**  eertam  amount  being  required  before  labour  is  begun  at  10  or        

''  12  years  of  age,  there  should  be  l^al  provision  for  continuing 
''*  it  afterwards  by  sparing  for  this  purpose  a  reasonable  portion  of 
^'  the  child's  time.  The  coal  owners  are  much  in  &vour  of  this ; 
**  but  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  to  render  it  equally  binding 
**  upon  all,  none  will  venture  to  make  it  his  own  rula  Parents 
^*  would  be  glad  of  legal  enactments  to  strengthen  their  own 
**  handS)  and  uphold  them  practically  in  what  they  believe  to  be 
*'  right,  but  have  not  firmness  to  maintain,  as  regards  keeping 
**  their  children  at  schooL  They  say  it  would  be  well  for  them- 
^'  selves  if  their  parents  had  been  obliged  to  give  them  education." 
Kr.  Cumin  found  the  unanimous  opinion  to  be,  in  the  collieries 
near  Bristol,  that  when  a  boy  presented  himself  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pit  for  employment,  he  should  produce  a  certificate  of  having 
attended  school  for  a  certain  time  previously,  an  opinion  which 
has  received  legislative  sanction  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
last  Session. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1854  by  the  pit- Petition  of  th« 
men  in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  in  which  they  prayed  for  ^  **** 
a  law  enacting  that  "  from  10  years  of  age  till  14  no  boy  should 
'*  work  down  the  pit  longer  than  six  hours  a  day,  that  he  or 
**  they  may  thereby  be  enabled  to  go  to  school  the  other  part  of 
^'  the  day,  and  thus  extend  and  perfect  the  education  previously 
**  got"  They  further  petitioned  "  that  it  should  be  compulsory 
**  on  the  owners  of  mines  to  build  schools  on  their  several  col« 
"  lieries;"  and  stated  that  the  petitioners  would  contribute 
from  their  earnings  twopence  each,  weekly,  in  support  of  such 
schools,  ^'provided  they  had  the  appointment  of  the  schoolmasters, 
**  the  control  over  the  funds  thus  subscribed^  and  to  see  them 
•'  properly  and  well  applied,  so  as  to  procure  for  their  children  a 
'*  good  and  moral  education" 

Among  the  persons  to  whom  we  addressed  our  circular  of  Tendency  of 
questions,  and  whom  we  selected  as  fair  exponents  of  general  eTtderoe. 
opinion,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  touched  upon  this 
point  declare  themselves  against  a  general  system  of  compulsory 
education.  We  may  refer  to  the  evidence,  among  others,  of 
Mr.  Blakesley,  the  Rev.  R  Brown,  Miss  Carpenter,  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Davids,  the  Rev.  S.  Eamshaw,  the  Rev.  Canon  Guthrie,  Miss 
Hope,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  R.  Keene,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Scott,  Mr.  H.  S.  Skeats,  and  Mr.  John 
Snell ;  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ackroyd,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Samuel 
'fiesta  and  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  tends  in  the  other  direction.    The 
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Fa^  r  evidence  contains  indications  that  the  current  of  pjiinion  jb  settiag 
.Chap.  3.  away  from  general  compulsory  measures.  Lord  Ly ttelton  advQC&tted 
— •  direct  compulsory  education  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  National  Edu- 
LOTdL^elton, "  cation/'  proposing  that  "  it  should  be  made  a  punishable  offenoa 
Hon.  a^  Rev.  *<  for  any  parent  or  guardian  not  to  send  to  school,  and  keep 
>lr.  John  SnelL  ^'  there,  any  child  of  a  given  age  ;  that  they  should  be  required 
''  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  the  schooling  of  such  children,  azid 
''  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  choose  freely  what  school  it 
''  should  be/'  He  now  says :  ''  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  what  J 
"  have  there  proposed  is  practicable,  would  involve  fewer  diflScul- 
"  ties  than  most  other  plans,  and  would  be  to  a  great  extent 
"  effectual.  But  I  must  admit  that  since  its  publication  not  only 
"  have  I  seen  no  considerable  signs  of  adhesion  to  that  parti- 
''  cular  plan,  but  the  course  of  public  opinion  has  seemed  to  tend 
"  away  from  the  principle  of  compulsion  rather  than  towards  it" 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Scott  says :  "  I  long  thought  that 
''  nothing  short  of  compulsory  attendance,  and  imposing  a 
"  penalty  on  employers  hiring  children  imder  a  certain  age,  would 
''  make  it  possible  to  educate  the  children  of  the  jiabouring 
^'  classes  ;*  but  on  mature  consideration  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
'<  difficulties  attending  such  a  law  would  be  insurmountable,  and 
''  that  before  we  could  impose  compulsory  attendance  on  rate- 
"  paid  schools,  we  must,  in  each  rate-paying  district,  have  as 
*'  many  schools  as  there  were  differences  of  religious  belief  among 
^'  the  inhabitants.  In  short,,  the  disadvantages  arising  from  an 
'*  educational  rate,  or  from  compulsory  attendance  in  rural  dia- 
'*  tricts,  would  far  outweigh  any  benefits.''  Mr.  John  Snell  al£^ 
says :  ''  I  was  long  of  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  oompul^OTy 
"  education  would  answer.  I  am  not  now  of  that  opiuiou.  The 
*'  educational  movement  is  already  progressing,  and  will  hardly 
''  require  so  violent  a  measure.  English  sentiment  is  iinmis- 
'^  takeably  opposed  to  compulsion  ;  and  the  means  of  evasion 
"  are  so  numerous  that  a  law  to  this  effect  would  probably 
"  &dl  from  unsuitableness  and  want  of  popular  sympathy.  Still, 
"  a  species  of  indirect  or  negative  compulsion,  requiring 
"  school  attendance  as  a  condition  securing  privileges,  situa- 
"  tions,  &C.,  such  as  suggested  in  preceding  answer,  might  be 
''  resorted  to.  The  education  of  certain. classes  might  also  be 
"  compulsory,  as  of  paupers  in  workhouses,  criminals  in  gaols ; 
''  but  in  the  latter  case  it  should  be  confined  to  moral,  reli- 
'^  gious,  and  industrial,  as  anythiug  tending  to  sharpen  their 
'^  vrits  would  probably  be  productive  of  greater  mischief  than 
"  ignorance  itself." 
It  does  not. appear,.  tbeijefQte,  that  .the  QoyernmeotL  would  be 
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seconded  by  public  opinion  in  instituting  and  maintaining  the      Past  l. 
minute  system    of  supervision,  registration,   detection  of  de-      Chap.s. 

feulters,  and  enforcement  of  penalties,  which  would  be  requisite        

in  order  to  carry  into  effect   a  general  system  of  feompulsory  ^q^j^"™^^*^ 
eduqatioiL     The  administrators  would  be  brought  into  collision  seconded  hy 
with  the  constitution  of  English  society  and  the    habits  and  fn  inrtitntlng* 
feelings  of  the  people.      There   is    a    mateiial    difference,    in  compulsion. 
reference  to   such  questions,  between  the  political   and  social 
circumstances  of    our    own    country    and  those  of  countries 
where  the   central  administration  wields  great  power  over  a 
people  but  recently  emancipated,  habituated  to  the  control  of  a 
searching  police,  and  subjected  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  without  the  interposition  of  a  numerous  landed  gentry 
and  a  multitude  of  great  employers  of  labour  ;  or  where  social 
equality  renders  possible    and  democratic    opinion    enforces  a 
general  resort  to  common  schools,  the  heritage  of  an  ancient 
Puritan  community  or  the  pride  of  a  modem  republic. 

The  conviction,  entertained  by  many  persons  and  embodied  in  Reasons  for 
the  protests  to  which  we  have  referred,  that  Government  com-  ^ra^g°a 
pulsion  is  wrong  not  only  in  policy  but  in  principle,  whether  general  system 
well  founded  in  itself  or  not,  would  compel  the  Legislature  to  ^  ^^^^ 
place  the  compulsory  system  on  a  clear  moral  basis  by  making 
it  bear  equally  on  all  classes,  which  it  would  probably  be  very 
difficult  to  do. 

Even  as  r^ards  the  operation  of  the  Factory  Acts,  Mr.  Winder  Drawback  to 
says,*   **  I  satisfied  myself  by   repeated  questions  to  indivi- the  Factory 
"  dual  children,  and  by  an  inspe<5tion  of  school  registers  both^*^^* 
«''  at  Bochdale  and  Bradford,    that  on  the  average  half-time 
.*'.  children  at  the  commencement  of  their  work  have  been  a 
**  shorter  time  previously  at  school  than  day  scholars  of  the  same 
"  age."   "  I  am  afraid,"  he  adds,  *'  that  it  is  the  prospect  of  com- 
'*  pulsoiy  education  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  exceptional 
'^  neglect,   and  this  I  found  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  best 
''  qualified  to  judge.    The  knowledge  that  a  child  must  go  to 
'^  school  at  a  later  period  of  life  makes  its  parents  more  careless 
"  during  its  earlier  years."    Canon  Oirdlestone,  also  speaking 
from  an  experience  of  25  years  in  Lancashire,  states  that  great 
numbers  of  children  do  not  attend  school  till  ^he  age  anives  at 
which  they  are  compelled  by  the  Factory  Act  to  do  so.t 

The  existing  schools  belong  to  private  managers.     But  the  Compulsory 
Qovemment,  in  adopting  a  general  measure  of  compulsory  educa-  would  interfere 
Hon,  could  scarcely  refrain  from  undertaking,  to  some  extent,  ^1*5^^^/°* 

.,   ., *-, , : — : -: : : management 

*  Report,  p.  229.  f  Appendix  to  Mr.  CmDoin's  Report,  p.  159. 
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EdacatioQ  tests 
for  employ- 
ment not  re- 
commended. 


Faut  t.     the  management  of  the  schools.    If  it  compels  parents  to  send 
Chap.  3.      their  children  to  school,  it  is  bound  to  see  that  there  is  a  school 

to  which  they  can  conveniently,  profitably,  and  conscientiouaty 

resort.  Difficulties  might  then  arise  between  the  Qovemment 
and  the  managers  with  regard,  amongst  other  things,  to  the  reli- 
gious instruction,  especially  in  country  parishes,  whei-e  there  is 
generally  but  one  school ;  and  scruples  which  ordinarily  lie  dor- 
mant, or  yield  to  more  important  considerations,  are  apt,  when  the 
State  becomes  a  party,  to  be  insisted  on  as  a  matter  of  rights 

A  system  of  education  tests,  in  the  shape  of  examinations  or 
certificates  of  school  attendance,  has  been  proposed  as  a  simpler 
and  more  practicable  plan  than  a  system  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  actually  overlooked  and  enforced  by  the  State.  The 
verification  of  the  certificates  would  probably  be  little  less 
difficult,  and  liable  to  fraudulent  evasion,  than  the  supervision 
of  school  attendance,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  more  migra* 
tory  portions  of  the  population,  whose  children  are  frequently 
removed  from  school  to  school.  Both  tests  would  alike  require 
some  supplementary  provision  for  the  case  of  children,  who» 
through  the  fault  of  their  parents,  or  their  own  stupidity  or 
truancy,  failed  to  satisfy  the  test,  and  who  would  thus,  on 
arriving  at  the  age  of  labour,  be  excluded  from  all  honest 
callings. 
Difficulty  oi:  The  State  could  not  compel  the  parents  by  law  to  do  more 
than  their  moral  duty,  in  each  case,  requires.  The  moral  duty  of 
labourers,  mechanics,  and  small  tradesmen,  as  to  the  amount  of 
education  to  be  given  to  their  children  varies  greatly  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  employment  and  the  amount  of  their  wages.' 
Either  a  variable  scale  of  the  greatest  complexity  must  be  con- 
structed to  meet  these  differences  of  obligation,  or  the  minimum 
must  be  accepted  as  the  standard,  in  which  case  little  would  be 
gained. 

That  which  the  State  compels  it  must  also  enable  men  to  do. 
It  must  therefore  take  on  itself  in  the  last  resort  the  obligation 
of  assisting  those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  whole  sum. for  the 
education  of  their  children ;  an  obligation  now  acknowledged  and 
discharged  by  social  duty,  but  which,  when  it  legally  rests  upon 
the  State,  social  duty  will  perhaps  cease  to  adaiowledge  and 
discharge. 

The  state  and  prospects  of  education  in  this  country,  as  dis- 
played by  our  evidence  and  returns,  do  not  seem  to  us  to  warrant 
the  recommendation  of  a  measure  which  would  entail  so  much 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  give  so  great  a  shock  to  our  educational 
and  social  system. 
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The  same  sodal  organization  wUch  repels  State  oompulfiion      ^^^  ^ 
also  to  a  great  extent  renders  it  needless.    Active  and  right-      Chap.  a. 

minded  employers,  landowners,  clergymen,  and  other  persons  of       

local  influence,  may  and  frequently  do  exercise  a  moral  pressure 
on  their  poorer  neighbours  in  the  matter  of  education,  the  practi- 
cal force  of  which  is  probably,  at  least,  as  great  as  that  of  State 
compulsion  in  the  coimtries  where  it  prevails,  and  which,  com* 
bined  as  it  is  with  charitable  assiBtance,  must  be  &i  superior  in 
its  influence  on  the  relations  between  classes  and  on  the  character 
of  the  people. 


IIL— CoMPULSOBT  Edcjcation  IN  Factoruss,  Peint* 
WORKS  AND  Mines. 

1.  Factories. 

In  the  case  of  certain  manufactures,  the  State  has  interposed,  Partial  com. 
in  the  first  instance,  to  prevent  the  oppressive  employment  of^evi\u^J!r 
children  before  a  proper  age,  and  as  a  collateral  object  to  secure 
their  education.  It  is  a  question  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
general  compulsion  whether  the  principle  of  the  Factories  Act 
can  and  ought  to  be  extended  to  other  manufactures  and  to 
mines.  Six  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  have  memo- 
rialized the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  in 
farour  of  "  one  general  and  simple  law  for  securing  a  certain 
^  amount  of  schooling  to  all  children  employed  in  mines  and 
**  manufactures,''  urging,  among  other  arguments,  that  a  general 
law  Would  be  less  likely  to  disturb  the  children's  labour  market 
than  any  partial  measurea  We  proceed  to  state  the  measures 
-which  have  already  been  taken,  and  the  result  of  experience  on 
this  subject. 

The  general  nature  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  half-time  General  reaalti 
system  in  fiictories  may  be  stated  very  shortly.  Where  the  Lgtem."*™* 
schools  are  efficient  the  result  is  that  the  children  are  well  in- 
structed, but  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  afford  no  security  that 
ihey  shall  be  efficient,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  amount 
x>f  good  actually  done  is  far  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  In  order 
to  explain  this  state  of  things  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  shortly 
the  history  of  our  legislation  on  this  subject.  Its  effects  will  be 
illustrated  by  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors. 

The  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  in  and  carried  the  42  Geo.  3.  History  of 
c  73,  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  morals  of  appren-  tSesubj^^^ 
tiees  employed  in  cotton  and  woollen  mills  and  £&ctories.     It  ^^  ^*  ^  <^  ^s* 
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Chap.  5. 


Provisions  of 
the  Factory 
Acts, 


3  &  4  W.  4. 
c.  103. 
7  Vict  c.  13. 
10  Vict  c.  29. 


Provisions  of 
the  Acts. 


Education  of 
children  under 
13  compulsory. 


Penalty  on 
])arents  ne- 
glecting to 
send  children 
to  school. 


forbad  the  employment  of  apprentices  in  such  milk  ajid  factatiefi 
for  more  thaa  12  hours  a  day^  and  it  enacted, — 

That  every  such  apprentice  shall  be  instructed;  in  some  part  of. 
every  working  day,  for  the  first  four  years  at  least  of  his  or  her  appren- 
ticeship, in  the  usual  hour*  of  work,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
or  either  of  them,  according  to  the  age  and  ability  of  such  apprentice, 
by  some  discreet  and  proper  person,  to  be  provided  and  paid  by  the 
master  or  mistress  of  such  apprentice,  in  some  room  or  place  in  such 
mill  or  factory  to  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  the  time 
hereby  directed  to  be  allotted  for  such  instruction  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  on  all  occasions  as  part  of  the  periods  limited  by  this 
Act,  during  which  any  such  apprentice  shall  be  employed  or  compelled 
to  work. 

In  1819  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  nine 
years  in  cotton  mills  and  factories  was  prohibited  But  the 
educational  clauses  of  the  42  Geo.  3.  were  not  extended  to  them. 

The  first  of  these  Acts  protected  children,  being  apprentices, 
against  their  masters.  The  second  protected  all  children  against 
their  parents. 

No  material  change  was  made  for  above  20  years. 

At  length  the  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  103.  (1833),  the  7  Vict,  a  13. 
(1844),  and  the  10  Vict.  c.  29.  (1847),  were  passed  :  these  Acts, 
which  are  to  be  construed  together,  form  the  existing  factory 
law.      The  chief  provisions  of  these  Acts  are  as  follows  : — 

The  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  103.,  the  7  Vict,  a  13.,  and  the  10  Vict 
0.  29.,  which  form  the  existing  factory  law,  regulate  the  labour 
of  children  in  all  factories,  which  are  defined  to  be  buildings 
wherein  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power  is  employed 
to  work  machinery  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  cotton,  wool, 
hair,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  tow.  Factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lace,  hats,  or  paper,  or  solely  employed  for  bleaching, 
dyeing,  printing,  or  calendering,  were  originally  exempted  firom 
these  Acts,  but  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  Session,  th^  23rd 
and  24th  Victoria,  cap.  78,  children  employed  in  bleaching  works 
and  dyeing  works  are  subject  to  them.  No  child  under  eight 
years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  a  fifictory  at  all,  and  no  child 
under  13  years  can  be  employed  for  more  than  six  hours  and 
a  half  in  a  day,  or  ten  hours  on  alternate  days.  A  child  working 
every  day  must  attend  school  for  three  hours ;  a  child  working 
alternate  days  must  attend  school  for  five  houra 

We  may  add  that  the  school  to  be  attended  by  the  half-time 
children  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  parents,  or,  in  their  default, 
by  the  factory  Inspector.  Parents  neglecting  to  cause  their 
children  to  attend  school  are  liable  to  a  penalty  not  less  than  &e. 
or  exceeding  20a.  for  eaqh  offence.    Ali]l<-oocupier8  are  ml^ect  to 
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Ik  penalty  if  they  employ  children  without  a  certificate  'firom  a      Paut  I. 
schoolmaster  of  their  having  properly  attended  school  chap.  3. 

They  must  pay  to  the  schoolmaster  such  sum,  not  exceeding        

.2d.  a  week,  or  a  penny  in  the  shilling  of  the  child's  wages,  as  the  school  pence. 
Inspector  shaU  direct,  and  may  deduct  it  from  the  wages. 

If  the  Inspector  shaU  be  of  opinion  that  any  schoolmaster  is  Inspector's 
unfit  to  instruct  children  by  reason  of  his  incapacity  to  teach  J^rtificSefc"** 
them  to  read  and  write,  from  his  gross  ignorance  or  from  his 
not  having  the  books  and  materials  necessary  to  teach  reading 
and  writing,  or  because  of  his  immoral  conduct^  or  from  his 
continued  neglect  to  ^  up  certificates,  the  inspector  may  deprive 
liim  of  the  power  of  granting  certificate& 

.  But  he  must  name  another  school  within  two  miles  of  the 
fiustory,  and  either  the  schoolmaster  or  the  mill-occupier  may 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

As  the  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  it  contained  the 
following  clause : — 

"  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  wherever  it  shall  appear  to  any  Clause  strack 
inspector  that  a  new  or  additional  school  is  necessary  or  desirable  2^\)^«  Hoose^ 
to  enable  the  children  employed  in  any  factory  to  obtain  theo*^"^— 
education  required  by  this  Act,  such  inspector  is  hereby  autho-  gpector  to  es- 
rized  and  required  to  establish  or  procure  the  establishment  Q^  ?^5q^^*^^* 
such  school,  by  contract  or   otherwise;   and  if  the  deduction  stated, 
hereiu-before  authorized,  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  out  of  every 
shilling  froih  the  wages  of  such  children,  shall  be  insufficient  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  such  school,  the  employer  or  employers  of 
such  children  shall  pay  the  deficiency,  each  in  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  children  in  their  employment,  which  deficiency  shall 
be  assessed  by  and  paid  to  the  inspector ;  and  every  sum  so  paid 
by  any  employer  may  be  deducted  by  such  employer  out  of  the 
poor  rates  which  shall  next  become  due  from  such  employer  in 
respect  of  his  &ctory ;  and  if  such  payment  shall  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  poor  rates  so  due  from  such  employer,  the  excess 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  him  out  of  the  poor  rates  of  the  town, 
[jarish,  or  place  in  Which   such   factory   is  rated^  and  every 
overseer  of  such  town,  parish,  or  place  is  hereby  required  to 
i-eimburse   such  employer  accordingly :    Provided  nevertheless, 
that  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  inspector  that  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  children  of  any  factory  reside  out  of  the  parish, 
town,  or  place  in  which  such  factory  is  rated,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  such  inspector  to  apportion,  amongst  the  parishes,  towns,  or 
lAxMB  of  such  residency,  the  sum  paid  lor  any  sohodl- by- -any 
employer ;  and  the  overseers  of  such  parishes,  towns,  or  places 
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Taslt  I.     ttre  "hereby  reqmi'ed  to  pay  any  sum  so   apportioned  to  sudi 
Chap.  8.      employers. 
—     —  "  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if,  upon  any  examination  or 

inquiry,  any  inspector  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  schoolmaster 
or  schoolmistress  is  incompetent,  or  in  any  way  unfit  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  such  inspector  may 
dismiss  such  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress^  %t  by  a  general  order, 
or  by  such  other  means  as  he  may  think  proper,  disallow  or 
render  null  all  tickets,  certificates,  or  other  vouchers  of  education 
to  be  made  or  granted  by  such  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress."' 

The  House  of  Lords  substituted  for  this  clause  the  following 
one : —    . 
Am^dment  by     <*  That  wherever  it  shall  appear  to  any  inspector  that  a  new 
Lorda,  '*  or  additional  school  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  enable  the 

**  children  employed  in  any  factory  to  obtain  the  education  re- 
"  quired  by  this  Act,  such  inspector  is  hereby  authorized  to 
**  establish  or  procure  the  establishment  of  such  school/' 

As  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to  the  inspectors  the  means  of 
raising  the  funds  necessary  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  such  schools,  the  clause  has  become  inoperative. 

Children  in  silk  mills  need  not  attend  school  after  the  age 
of  11. 

"Mr.  Homer  was  one  of  the  factory  inspectors  first  appointed. 
He  performed  that  important  duty  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  His  fifty  reports  are  full  of  the  excellent  results  of  the 
half-time  factory  education  in  the  few  factory  schools  that  are 
good,  and  of  its  failure  in  the  great  majority.  The  following 
passage  occurs  in  one  of  his  last  reports  on  the  subject  :* — 

The  Education  Clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

Xxtnct  from  AmoDg  those  who  take  an  active  interest  in  promoting  the  education 
Mr.  Horner's  of  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  subject  of  what  is  called  the 
Kport.  half-time  system^  as  exemplified  in  the  Factory  Acts,  has  been  of  late 

frequently  discussed,  with  reference  to  the  appHcability  of  the  principle 
in  other  employments.  It  has  been  confidently  stated  on  various  occa- 
sions that  the  long-tried  experiment  in  the  factories  has  proved  a  failure, 
and  that,  consequently,  it  affords  no  encouragement  to  the  extension  of 
the  system.  As  I  know  from  long  and  extensive  experience  that  such 
a  statement,  so  far  as  my  district  is  concerned  (and  there  are  more  chil- 
dren  employed  in  it  than  in  any  other)  is  to  a  great  degree  erroneous^ 
and  as  I  should  consider  it  a  great  misfortune  for  the  cause  of  education 
among  the  labouring  classes  if  such  an  opinion  were  to  prevail,  I  take 
Ihis  opportunity  of  stating  at  some  length  the  views  I  have  been  led  to 
form  on  this  subject. 

*  HeporU  of  InapectorB  of  Factories,  April  80, 1S57,  pp.  16, 21,  25. 
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It  is  yery  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  employed  in      Past  L 
factories  who  obtain  certificates  of  attendance  at  a  school,  in  fulfilment      ^^^i^^^^  ^ 

of  the  letter  of  the  enactments  in  the  Factory  Acts  on  that  head,  have         [^ 

received  no  instruction  of  any  value.     But  for  this  the  legislature  i^  *. .      . 

alone  to  blame,  by  having  passed  a  delusive  law,  which,  whUe  it  would  ^n^'i^Fac- 

seem  to  provide  that  the  children  employed  in  factories  shall  be  edu^  ^f..  ^^  ^^ 

eaiedy  contains   no  enactment  by  which  that  professed  end  can  be  not  secure  the    | 

secured.    It  provides  nothing  more  than  that  the  children  shall  on  goodness  of  tli« 

certain  days  of  the  week,  and  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  each  schooli. 

day,  be  enclosed  within  the  four  walls  of  a  place  caUed  a  school,  and 

that  the  employer  of  the  child  shall  receive  weekly  a  certificate  to  that 

effect  signed  by  a  person  designated  by  the  subscriber  as  a  schoolmaster 

or  scho^mistress.    Not  a  word  is  said  as  to  what  the  instruction  shall 

be,  and  the  lowest  possible  qualifications  that  could  be  applied  for 

teaching  the  rudiments  of  infantine  training  are  declared  to  be  sufficient 

for  the  granter  of  the  certificate.     Power  is  given  to  the  inspectors  to 

see  that  the  other  parts  of  the  Acts  are  substantially  carried  into  effect, 

but,  as  regards  this  most  important  part,  their  right  of  interference  has 

been  strictly  limited.     They  cannot  require  the  removal  of  the  children 

from  a  place  which  they  see  to  be  a  mere  mockery  of  education  to  a 

good  school  available  on  the  spot,  or  within  an  easy  distance.    If  the 

children  are  crammed  into  a  cellar,  and  it  is  called  a  school,  they  must 

accept  the  certificates  of  the  professed  teacher  therein.     When  such 

certificates  are  valid,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  ignorant  parents, 

unable  to  appreciate  the  value  of  education,  send  their  children  where 

they  can  obtain  the  legal  qualifications  for  employment  at  the  least 

expense.     Then,  as  to  the  employer  of  the  child,  in  nine  cases  out  of 

ten  he  looks  no  farther  than  to  the  possession  of  the  legal  certificate, 

and  gives  himself  no  concern  about  the  nature  of  the  education. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  miserable  places  above  referred  to  that  the  Bad  state  of 
children  obtain  certificates  of  school  attendance  without  having  re-  schools, 
ceived  instruction  of  any  value,  for  in  many  schools  where  there  is  a 
competent  teacher,  his  efforts  are  of  little  avail  from  the  distracting 
crowd  of  children  of  all  ages,  from  infants  of  three  years  old  and 
upwards;  his  livelihood,  miserable  at  the  best,  depending  on  the  pence 
received  from  the  greatest  number  of  children  whom  it  is  possible  to 
cram  into  the  space.  To  this  is  to  be  added  scanty  school  furniture, 
deficiency  of  books  and  other  materials  for  teaching,  and  the  depress- 
ing  effect  upon  the  poor  children  themselves  of  a  close,  noisome  atmo- 
sphere. I  have  been  in  many  such  schools,  where  I  have  seen  rows  of 
children  doing  absolutely  nothing  ;  and  this  is  certified  as  school  atten- 
dance, and,  in  statistical  returns,  such  children  are  set  down  as  being 
educated*  Even  in  many  National  and  British  schools,  from  the  inade- 
quate state  of  their  funds,  the  evil  exists  of  infants  being  admitted  with 
children  of  more  advanced  age,  solely  to  make  up  the  teacher's  salary, 
making  a  direct  and  frequent  communication  between  the  teacher  and 
the  child,  that  essential  in  education,  wholly  impossible. 

To  ascribe,  therefore,  the  uneducated  state  of  a  great  proportion  of 
the  factory  children  to  that  provision  of  the  law  by  which  they  can 
attend  school  only  half  the  day,  is  obviously  an  entire  mistake  ;  if  they 
attended  such  schools  the  whole  day,  the  sole  effect  would  be,  that  their 
prolonged  confinement  and  wearisome  inactivity  would  render  the 
school  still  more  hateful  to  them.  ^       fh\f 

The  only  way  in  which  the  effect  of  the  half-time  system — the  prin-  ^j^^  Jyitemis 

eiple  of  combining  school  education  with  an  industrial  education  in  a  attending  of 

waget-yieldifig  employment — can  be  fairly  tested  is  when  the  children  children  under 

attend  a  thoroughly  good  and  efficient  school*    Several  such,  attended  ^^  "^  ^  S^od 

school 
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by  "  half-timers,"  happily  exist  in  my  district,  and  then,  as  I  shaft  pre- 
sently show,  the  halt-time  system,  so  far  from  having  proved  a  failure, 
has  been  eminently  successfol.  Mulliply  them,  thereby  extinguish  mock 
schools,  and  the  like  good  results  will  assuredly  follow. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  description  of  some  of  the  schools 
which  Mr.  Homer  stigmatises.* 

(A.    9.)  47  children  in  a  room,  18  feet  by  12  feet. 

{B.  90.)  62  children  in  a  room,  18  feet  by  14  feet. 

(C.  22.^  50  children  in  a  room,  16  feet  by  14  feet. 

(D.  64.)  62  children  in  a  room,  18  feet  by  11  feet 

(B.  129.)  The  master  is  70  years  of  age  ;  he  is  able  to  teach  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  in  a  certain  way,  but  altogether  it  may  be 
termed  mere  nominal  teaching. 

(C.  41.)  In  this  school  there  are  62  factory  children.  The  mastei* 
received  an  injury  in  a  mill,  and  therefore  became  a  schoolmaster  ;  he 
is  evidently  incompetent  to  teach  more  than  the  mere  elements  of  in- 
struction. The  room  is  a  wretched  building,  exposed  on  three  sides, 
cold  and  damp. 

(C.  61.)  The  master  was  a  spinner  in  the  factory,  where  he  lost  his 
right  arm,  and  has  since  taken  to  teaching.  He  sets  the  copies  with 
his  left  hand.  I  put  him  on  to  read  a  verse  in  the  Chronicles,  and  he 
made  three  or  four  bad  mistakes.  His  Echolars  were  a  little  better 
than  himself.  I  asked  him  to  question  them  on  a  verse  they  had  read 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  forthwith  he  began  to  preach  in  set  phrases, 
without  any  explanation  of  the  passage  in  hand.  The  children  seemed 
all  idle,  and  some  evidently  laughing  at  their  master. 

(E.  43.)  The  master,  who  is  73  years  of  age,  is  past  work,  and 
totally  inefficient :  no  system.     It  is  a  wretchedly  bad  school. 

(£.  24.)  The  master  is  self-taught,  and  formerly  a  soldier  i  in  no 
degree  qualified  for  a  teacher.  The  school-room  is  a  dark,  low  cellar, 
in  which  I  found  47  children,  who  were  dirty,  and  had  little  or  nothing 
to  occupy  them,  and  consequently  were  noisy  and  disorderly.  This 
may  well  be  classed  among  the  numerous  mock  schools  in  this  part  of 
your  district. 

(C.  81.)  In  this  school  80  children  were  found  crammed  into  a 
room  15  feet  square.  The  master  wanting  in  ability  and  energy  ;  the 
books  dirty  ;  the  room  in  a  slovenly  state,  and  used  partly  as  a  barber's 
shop. 

(B.  8.)  This  school  is  in  a  court,  well  known  as  one  of  the  dirtiest 
places  in  the  town,  where  every  description  of  filth  is  accumulated. 
The  children  are  crowded  together  in  a  small  room,  and  the  utter 
disregard  of  personal  cleanliness  equally  evident  in  the  master  as  in  the 
children. 

Out  of  the  427  schools  in  this  district,  76  only,  that  is,  not  so  much 
as  one-fifth,  are  good  efficient  schools  ;  26  more  are  only  tolerably 
good ;  146  are  considerably  inferior  to  these  last ;  112  are  so  low  in 
quality  that  the  term  indifferent  is  better  than  they  deserve  ;  and  66 
are  not  only  of  no  valu^  but  positively  mischievous,  as  deceptions  and 
a  fraud  upon  the  poor  ignorant  parents  who  pay  the  school  fees. 
These  are  schools  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Lancashire,  and  a  few  of 
thera  \ti  the  four  northern  counties  ;  and  from  all  we  know  it  is  more 
til  an  probable  that  if  a  similar  inquiry  were  instituted  into  all  schools 
for  the  humbler  classes  throughout  the  country,  the  results  would  be 
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Very  similftr.      The  inspectors  hare  no  direct  power  to  check  the      Pabt  I. 
evasion  of  the  true  object  of  the  law,  even  where  a  good  school  is       ^. 
available.    We  may  suggest  and  urge  the  doty  of  the  owner  of  the  ^^'   ' 

factory  to  use  his  influence  to  have  the  ehildren  removed  from  a  bad  to 
a  good  school  where  that  is  easily  practicable  ;  but  we  can  do  no  more. 
'The  Act  (7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  39.)  gives  us  power  to  annul  a  school- 
master's certificate  if  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  is  unfit  to  instruct 
-children  **  by  reason  of  his  incapacity  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write  ;" 
but  tinder  terms  so  undefined  it  is  obvious  that  our  power  of  interference 
amounts  almost  to  nothing ;  and  if  the  school  be  held  in  a  low  damp 
cellar,  we  have  no  authority  whatever  to  require  that  the  children  shall 
be  removed  to  a  proper  school-room. 

Mr.  Homer  accuses  the  framer  of  the  Act  of  1833  of  indif-  Mr.  Hornep'i 

i»  .        1        . .  rrti      .  i*  .  .         jj  1  A         A  criticism  on 

ferenoe  to  education.     **  The  imperfect  provisions,    he  says,*  "  of  Act  of  1833. 
•*  the  Act  of  1833  prove  the  correctness  of  the  statement  which 

.  "  I  have  often  heard  made,  that  in  the  clauses  making  atten- 
^*  dance  at  a  school  imperative,  the  passers  of  tliat  Act  had 
**  education  much  less   on  their  mind   than  the  providing  a 

,  **  security  against  the  children  being  employed  in  the  factories 
"  for  a  longer  time  than  that  to  which  the  Act  restricted  their 
*'  daily  labour..  The  so-called  education  clauses  enact  no  more 
*'  than  that  the  children  shall  attend  a  school ;  nothing  is  said 
''  as  to  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  education  which  they  are  to 
"  receive." 

This  applies  to  the  Act  of  1833  only  ss  it  was  altered  by  the  Applies  only  to 
House  of  .Lords.    By  the  educational  clauses  as  they  passed  the  i,y  the  Lords. 
Commons,  the  inspector  was  not  merely  authorized  but  required 
to  establish  fiswtory  schools  wherever  he  thought  them  desirable, 
and  be  had  in  the  poor  rate  an  unlimited  fund  for  their  creation 
«nd  support.     He  could  dismiss  a  master  or  disallow  his  cer- 
tificates, if  he  thought  him  in  any  way  unfit  to  perform  his 
duties,  and  there  was  no  appeal  from  his  decision. 
,    Mr.  Homer,t  when  in  the  last  year  of  his  service,  alluding  to 
the  failure  of  his  efforts  to  improve  the  law,  gave  an  unfavourable 
account,  among  other  things,  of  its  educational  results. 

I  have  in  many  former  reports  brought  the  subject  of  over-working  Mr.  Homer's 
prominently  forward  ;  I  have  pointed  out  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and  obsenrations  on 
ho^  punishment  can  be  evaded ;  I  have  shown  the  injustice  to  the  t^e  f*jl^re  of 
mill-owner  who  strictly  observes  the  limits,  and  the  injury  to  all  the  J^^^^^^^^"* 
Workpeople  who  are  not  employed  on  piece-work,  but  receive  weekly  ^^^^ 
wages.   I  have  also  suggested  remedies  which  might  be  applied  without 
imposing  any  fresh  restraints  that  would  be  onerous  or  even  incon- 
venient to  mill-owners  who  obey  the  law.    But  as  there  is  evidently  no 
disposition,  in  any  quarter,  to  have   the   glaring   defects  in  the  law 
corrected,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject  any 

.  *  Heport  fi>r  October  1855,  p.  18. 
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Paex  1.  more.  I  have  also  pointed  out^  at  fiome  length,  in  former  reports,  how 
the  education  of  the  children,  professedly  provided  for,  is,  in  namerous 

^^^P'  •  cases,  an  utter  mockery ;  how  the  protection  of  the  workpeople  against 
bodiij  injuries  and  death  from  unfenced  machinery,  also  professedly 
provided  for,  has  become,  practically,  a  dead  letter ;  and  how  the 
reporting  of  accidents  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  mere  waste  of  the  public 
money.  These  defects  in  the  working  of  the  Factory  Acts  will,  I 
presume,  continue ;  for  those  who  formerly  took  an  active  interest  in 
this  question,  and  those  whom  it  most  directly  concerns,  seem  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  good  which  the  factory  legislation  has  done  and  is 
doing,  notwithstanding  these  imperfections.  I  have  felt  it  to  be 
especially  incumbent  upon  me,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  call  your 
attention  to  these  defects  in  the  law  which  its  practical  working  have 
brought  to  light,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  might  be  easily  remedied, 
because,  in  all  probability,  this  is  the  last  report  which  I  shall  make. 

The  difficulties  of  providing  efficient  education  are  not  so  great 
now  as  they  were  in   1833,   or   even  ten  years  later.      The 
Commissioners  on  the  Employment  of  Children  reported,  in 
1843— 
Heportof  **  12.  That  the  means  of  secular  and  religious  instruction  are 

^men*Comr  SO  grievously  defective  that  in  all  the  districts  great  numbers  of 
miasioners  in    children  are  growing  up  without  any  religious,  moral,  or  intel- 
lectual training,  nothing  being  done  to  form  them  to  habits  of 
order,  sobriety,  honesty,  or  forethought,  or  even  to  restrain  them 
from  vice  and  crime. 

*^  13.  That  in  the  towns  which  have  suddenly  sprung  up  under 
the  successful  pursuit  of  some  new  trade  or  manufacture,  no 
provision  is  made  for  education,  nor  for  affording  the  means  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction  and  training ;  nor,  in  general,  is 
there  any  provision  whatever  for  the  extension  of  educational 
and  religious  institutions  corresponding  with  the  extension  of 
the  population. 

**  14.  That  there  is  not  a  single  district  in  which  the  means  of 
instruction  are  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  while  in 
some  the  schools  are  insufficient  for  the  education  of  one  third 
of  the  population. 

*^  21.  That  even  in  the  day  schools  which  do  exist  the  teacbera, 
with  some  striking  exceptions,  are  wholly  unqualified  for  their 
office."* 

Under  such  circumstances  it  Was  necessary  not  only  to  require 
the  children  to  attend  schools,  but  to  provide  schools  for  their 
attendance. 

At  present  good  schools  exist,  or  if  any  attention  were  vLii 

Of 
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by  the  mill-owners  to  the  selection  of  schoolmasters,   would  Pab»  I. 

immediately  be  caUed  into  existence.  Chftp.3. 

"My  attention/'  says  Mr.  Saunders,  in  his  report  for  October       

1850,  pp.  54  and  55  :— 

has  been  speciiOly  directed  by  each  of  the  sub-inspectors  in- York- State  of  tdiodU 
shire,  espcciallj  by  Mr.  Bates  and  Captain  Hart>  during  the  last  half-  ^  ^^*®- 
year,  to  the  state  and  condition  of  different  schools  in  .their  respective 
districts. 

In  some  cases  repeated  representations  have  been  made,  without 
effect,  to  the  oceupiers  of  extensive  works,  as  to  the  inefficient  state  and 
condition  of  the  schools  under  their  own  immediate  control.  This,  I 
regret  to  say,  has  occurred  in  some  cases  with  persons  of  education  and 
experience,  who  would  resent  with  indignation  any  charge  of  a  want  of 
sympathy  on  their  /  part  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes.  All 
admit  in  words  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  by  their  conduct 
declare  it  to  be  of  little  value. 

Sometimes  the  appeals  made  may  have  led  to  a  change  of  teachers, 
but  often  the  change  has  been  of  little  service,  either  from  want  of 
sufficient  care  in  the  selection  of  new  teachers,  or  because  such  terms 
have  been  prescribed  as  to  preclude  any  properly  qualified  persons  from 
seeking,  or^  if  appointed,  from  retaining  the  office.  In  other  cases  the 
office  of  teacher  has  been  found  a  convenient  mode  of  providing  for  a 
dependant,  or  for  a  workman  suffering  under  some  serious  injury,  for 
which  the  mill-occupier  considered  himself  morally  bound  to  find  him 
^employment  In  such  cases,  provided  the  party  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  he  is  forthwith  appointed  schoolmaster,  without  any  reference  as 
to  his  ability  to  convey  instruction  to  others,  or  to  introduce  and 
support  the  necessary  discipline  of  a  schooL  The  children  employed 
hj  such  mill-occupier  are  obliged  to  attend  the  school,  and  the  teacher 
receives  either  a  small  weekly  payment  or  the  sum  of  2d,  per  week  for 
each  child.  The  letter  of. the  law  is  obeyed,  and  the  compassion  of 
the  mill-occupier  for  his  dependant  or  injured  servant  is  evinced,  at 
jthe  sacrifice,  however,  of  all  the  best  interests  of  the  poor  children 
committed  to  his  care. 

In  a  recent  case  a  mill-occupier  refused  to  permit  the  children 
employed  by  him  to  attend  a  well-conducted  and  efficient  school  in  the 
inunediate  neighbourhood  of  a  factory  which  had  been  recently  occu- 
pied by  him  for  the  first  time.  He  established  a  school  expressly  for 
those  children,  in  opposition  to  the  urgent  appeals  against  such  a 
system  on  the  part  of  both  the  sub^inspector  and  myself,  convinced  as 
we  were  from  the  mode  in  which  another  school,  under  the  control  of 
the  same  mill-occupier,  had  been  long  conducted,  that  no  sufficient 
care  and  improvement  would  be  obtained  for  the  children  in  question. 
.  In  other  cases,  I  have  visited  schools  in  which  there  has  been  a  total 
absence  of  all  attempt  to  introduce  method  or  discipline — where  con- 
stant disorder  prevails,  and  where  the  children  are  permitted  to  attend 
Iffithout  the  slightest  regulation  as  to  cleanliness  of  dress  or  person. 
This  has  occurred  after  repeated  appeals  both  to  the  schoolmaster  and 
to  tho  employer  of  the  children  to  adopt  a  better  system.  The  only 
authority  with  which  an  inspector  is  entrusted,  to  prevent  the  attend- 
ance of  children  at  inefficient  schools,  is  set  forth  in  the  39th  section  of ' 
tbe  7  Vict,  c  15.  It  will  be  easily  seen  how  any  wary  mill-occupier  or 
achoolmaster  may  easily  guard  himself  against  the  exercise,  on  the  part 
«f  the  inspector,  of  the  authority  I  hare  described  ;  and  in  many  cases, 
how  an  inspector  may  be  unable,  under  such  limited  authority,  to  benefit 
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PjkitT  I.      the  childreoy  while  their  attendance  at  finch  a  achool  must  be  altogether 
^n^  useless,  except  as  a  means  of  preventing  their  being  overworked  bj 

^'    '      extended  hours  of  labour. 

Beoommeiida-       The    remedy  which  we  recommend  is    to  enact  that    after 
nectormoflt     *  specified  day  no  certificate   of  school  attendance  shall  be 
eerdfy  school*  valid  unless  the  school  from  which  it  issued  shall  have  been 
thdr  certificates  declared   by  an   Inspector    to  be    excellent,  good,  or  fair  for 
can  be  taken.    ^]^j^  purpose.      This    declaration    should    be    valid    for    one 
year,  and  lists   of  the  schools  so  declared  fit  to  grant   certi- 
ficates should  be  published  in  the  local  papers.      Few  of  the 
schools  now  receiving  annual  grants  from  the  Privy  Council 
would  be  excluded.     Out  of  7,646  such  schools,  5,770  are  re- 
ported by  the  Privy  Council  Inspectors  as  excellent,  good,  or 
fia.ir,  even  for  the  purpose  of  training  apprentices,  the  highest  of 
scholastic  function& 

2.  Printworks. 
The  law  with  respect  to  printworks  is  contained  in  the  8  &  9 
Yict.  c  28.  It  prohibits  the  employment  in  these  works  of  chil- 
dren under  eight,  and  it  also  prohibits  the  employment  of  females 
and  of  children  xmder  13  between  ten  at  night  and  six  in  the 
morning.  It  also  provides  that  during  each  half  year  from  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  30th  of  June,  and  from  the  Ist  of  July  to 
the  31st  December,  in  which  a  child  under  13  is  emjdoyed,  it  shall 
attend  school  for  150  hours,  distributed  over  30  days,  in  each  half 
year,  not  more  than  five  hours  being  reckoned  in  any  one  day. 
The  ground  for  the  legislative  distinction  betsween  factories  and 
printworks  appears  to  have  been  that  the  demand  for  the  article 
produced  by  the  printworks  has  hitherto  been  liable  to  such 
sudden  and  irregular  changes  as  to  require  a  large  amount  of 
labour  at  particular  times,  and  thus  to  make  it  more  difilcult 
in  this  case  than  in  the  case  of  factories  to  divide  the  children 
into  sets  for  alternate  labour. 
Lml  pro-  Such  of  these  provisions  as  refer  to  education  appear  to  be 

printworks.  ^f  little  use.  The  following  extracts  from  the  inspectors'  reports 
clearly  show  the  cause  to  which  this  is  due,  and  the  general 
evidence  that  irregularity  of  attendance  is  the  great  evil  with 
which  ordinary  schools  have  to  contend  supply  any  confirm 
mation  which  their  authority  may  require. 

Mr.  Eedgrave's  report  of  October  1857,  contains  the  following 
statement  of  the  actual  working  of  these  clauses :  * — 

Mr.  Bedgrsre'B     XTnder  ordinary  circumstance    the  children  attend  school  morning 
•^®*^'  and  afternoon  for  30  days,  for  at  least  ^ve  hours  eadi  day,  and  upon 

*  Reports  ttcm  Inspectors  of  Factories,  Oct  18&7,  pp.  41-43. 
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the  expiration  of  the  30  days,  the  statutorj  total  of  150  hours  having      Past  L 
been  attained, — Shaving,  in  their  language, "  made  up  their  book," — they       p. 
return  to  the  printwork,  where  they  continue  until  the  six  months  have  P* 

expired,  when  another  instabnent  of  school  attendance  becomes  due, 
and  they  again  seek  the  school  until  the  book  is  again  made  up. 

The  principals  of  one  establishment  in  my  district  have  always  Inregnkriiy  of 
evinced  good  feeling  in  their  dealings  with  their  hands  ;  they  promote  «^ttg^^ 
by  many  means  their  social  comfort,  and  they  have  always  expressed  ^J*"*^  ^ 
dissatisfaction  with  the  educational  provisions  of  the  Ftintwork  Act,      ^^ 
not  because  of  its  interference  of  the  work  in  their  establishment, 
but  on  account  of  its  inefficiency.     I  have  been  assured  by  one  of  the 
managers  who  takes  a  great  and  active  interest  in  the  schools  of  his 
parish^  that  at  his  visits  to  the  school,  and  during  his  superintendence 
of  classes,  he  has  found  very  many  boys,  having  attended  school  for 
the  required  number  of  hours  (150)  who,  when  they  return  to  school 
after  the  expiration  of  their  six  months'  work  in  the  printwork,  are  in 
the  same  condition  as  when  they  first  attended  school  as  printwork 
boys,  that  they  have  lost  all  that  they  gained  by  their  previous  school 
attendance,  and  that  frequently  boys  take  a  worse  position  in  the  school 
than  that  which  they  held  at  their  previous  school  attendance. 

In  some  establishments  the  children  attend  school  whenever  their 
services  are  not  required  by  reason  of  slackness  in  any  particular 
branch  of  the  trade  ;  they  may  attend  school  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight; 
then  work  for  a  like  or  longer  period,  and  thus  continue  in  unequal 
alternations  of  work  and  school  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  13  years. 

In  other  printworks  the  children's  attendance  at  school  is  made  to  i^^  observed, 
depend  altogether  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  work  in  the  establisbment ;  bat  of  little  use. 
the  requisite  number  of  hours  is  made  up  each  six  months  by  instal- 
ments consisting  of  from  three  to  five  hours  at  a  time,  spreading  over 
perhaps  the  whole  six  months.  An  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  regulations  for  school  attendance  can  be  observed  with  strict  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  with  complete  non-interference  with 
the  work  carried  on,  and  with  the  very  slightest  advantage  to  the 
children  themselves,  came  recently  under  my  notice. 

Upon  visiting  that  establishment  I  examined  many  of  the  children 
as  to  the  duration  of  their  school  attendance,  and  inspected  the  registers 
and  certificate  books  of  school  attendance.  It  appeared  that  in  every 
instance  into  which  I  inquired  that  the  children  had  attended  the 
school  for  the  proper  number  of  hours,  and  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain 
the  law  had  been  observed  to  the  letter.  Sometimes  a  child  would 
attend  school  for  the  number  of  hours  required  by  law  at  one  period 
of  the  day,  sometimes  at  another  period,  but  never  regularly  ;  for 
instance,  the  attendance  on  one  day  might  be  from  8  a.m.  to  11  a.m., 
on  another  day  from  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m. ;  and  the  child  might  not  apjpear 
at  school  again  for  several  days,  when  it  would  attend^  perhaps,  from 
3  pjn.  to  6  p.m. ;  then  it  might  attend  for  three  or  four  days  con- 
seeutiYely  or  for  a  week,  then  it  would  not  appear  in  school  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  after  that,  upon  some  odd  days  at  some  odd  hours, 
when  the  operative  who  employed  it  chose  to  spare  it ;  and  thus  the 
child  was,  as  it  were,  buffeted  from  school  to  work,  from  work  to 
achodiy  until  the  tale  of  150  hours  was  told. 

Mr.  Homer  says,-  JS^"'* 

Of  all  the  mockeries  of  the  education  which  the  Legislature  in- 
tended  that  children  employed  in  factories  and  printworks  should 
receive,  by  the  enactments  for  that  end,  none  is  so  great  as  in  the  case 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  employed  in  printworks. 

o  8 
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Fabt  L  The  cliildren  sometimes   attend  one  hour  in  the  day  ;   are  then 

Chap.  3.      ^^QJ  ^o^  ^  week,  and  attend  another  hour ;  and  so  on  in  the  most 

[^  '      irregular  way,  until  a  pressure  comes  to  make  up  their  qualification, 

and  then  they  attend  the  fiive  hours  daily.    I  have  reason  to  believe 

that  the  attendance  certified  is  often  set  down  carelessly,  and  sometimes 

fraudulently.* 

The  wliole  body  of  inspectors,  &c.,  by  their  joint  report  of 
October  1855,  thus  denounce  the  system  :— 

Joint  eridence  There  is  a  part  of  that  Act  to  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  call 
oljUl  the  In-  y^m.  earnest  attention,  namely,  the  provisions  for  the  school  attendance 
J5^^?^  of  children  employed  in  printworks.     Every  such  child  must  attend  a 

school  for  160  hours  in  every  half-year  ;  that  is,  the  employment 
becomes  illegal  on  any  day  if  during  the  six  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  day  the  child  has  not  attended  some  school  for  150  hours, 
with  the  restriction  that  the  attendance  shall  not  have  been  more  than 
five  hours  on  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  25  hours  in  any  one  week ; 
in  other  words,  more  than  the  five  and  the  25  hours  do  not  count. 
There  are  some  instances  of  the  owners  of  printworks  having  provided 
good  schools,  and  in  such  cases,  and  when  the  attendance  of  the  chil* 
dren  is  carefully  looked  after,  and  they  are  not  stinted  to  the  legal 
minimum  of  attendance^  such  schooling  may  do  good  ;  but  as  regards 
the  great  majority  of  these  children,  this  nominal  school  attendance 
has  been  found  in  practice  not  only  a  farce,  but  a  mischievous  delusion, 
for  it  is  a  semblance  of  education  without  any  reality.  The  children 
get  no  good ;  their  attendance  at  school  is  at  uncertain  intervals,  no 
more  than  sufiicient  to  make  up  the  statute  number  of  150  hours  ;  and 
the  records  of  such  very  irregalar  attendance,  required  by  the  law  to 
be  made  out  by  the  teachers,  can  be  very  little  relied  upon. 

An  amendment  of  this  part  of  the  Printworks  Act  is  much  wanted. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  employment  of  the  children  in  these  works  to 
prevent  their  labour  being  restricted,  as  in  the  factories,  to  half  a  day, 
with  a  regular  attendance  at  school  of  three  hours  a  day  for  five  days 
in  every  week ;  so  that  the  day's  work  might  be  done  by  two  sets  of 
children. 
,  We  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  bring  this  subject  forward,  be- 
cause wo  should  be  sorry  if,  from  ignorance  of  the  actual  working  of 
the  so-called  education  clauses  of  the  Printworks  Act,  they  should  bo 
quoted  as  a  good  precedent  to  foUow.f 

ObsenratioM.  Messrs.  Homer,  Howell,  Kincaid,  and  Redgi'ave,  wbose  joint 
report  we  have  just  quoted,  recommend,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
extension  to  printworks  of  the  half-time  system,  the  restriction 
of  the  labour  of  the  children  to  half  a  day,  and  the  requisition  of 
three  hours'  schooling  every  day.  Another  mode  of  eflecting  the 
same  object,  perhaps  with  less  benefit  to  the  children,  but  also 
with  less  interference  with  the  manufacturer,  would  be  to 
restrict  the  children  to  alternate  days  of  work,  the  intermediate 
days  being  devoted  to  school.  The  anticipations  expressed  in 
1837  that  any  interference  whatever  with  the  hours  of  labour 

*  Report  for  October  1853,  pp.  10,  U.  /' 

t  Beport  for  October  1853,  p.  114. 
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would  be  fatal  to  a  trade  in  which  idleness  for  weeks  is  sue-      PartL 
ceeded  by  a  pressure  of  business  twice  as  great  as  that  which      Chap.s. 
can  be  performed  in  the  ordinary  hours,  have  not  been  verified.        """" 
Since  that  time  infants  under  eight  years  old  have  been  excluded 
from  printworks,  and  children  under  13  and  women  are  excluded 
from  night  work.     Yet  calico  printing  is  more  prosperous  than 
it  ever  was.     Block  printing,  which  required  the  employment  of 
children  as  teerers,  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  machine  printing. 


3.  Mines  and  Collieries. 

Mr.  Tremenheere,    the    Inspector  of    mines    has  for  many  lnfonnati<m  as 
years  published  annual  reports  upon  the  state  and  character  of  dia^oti. 
the  population  engaged  in  the  collieries  and  iron-mines,  and  upon 
the  necessity  which  exists  for  taking  measures  to  improve  it 
The  reports  of  our  own  Assistant  Commissioners  Mr.  Foster  and  ^ 

Mr.  Coode  also  contain  valuable  information  upon  the  subject. 

The  total  number  of  persons  returned  at  the  last  census  as  Number  of 

persons  em* 
miners,  was^*  ployed  in 

mines. 
Coal-miners        ...    219,015 
Iron-miners        .  -  -      28,008 

Lead-miners       .  -  -      22,530 

Copper-miners  -  -  -      22,386 

Tin-miners         -  -  •      15,050 


*      Total     .    306,989 

Thus   247,023   were   employed  in    coal  or  iron  mines,  and 

69,966  in  miaes  of  lead,  copper,  and  tin. 

There  is  a  singular  contrast  between  the  coUiers  and  iron-  Contrast  be- 

tween  oolliers 
miners  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  men  who  are  employed  in  the  andiron-miners 

mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  tin  on  the  other.     The  reports  of  the  ^ ^d^^ 

condition  of  the  latter  are  on  the  whole  favourable  as  to  iheir  miners. 

morality,  their  intelligence,  and  their  state  of  education.    They 

are,  generally  speaking,  frugal,  orderly,  and  comfortable. 

Mr.  Tremenheere  speaks  of  the  Cornish  miners  as  very  intelli-  Comithmlnws. 

gent : — 

Every  stranger  who  comes  in  contact  with  them  is  disposed  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  class  of  miners  in  this 
country  reaches  a  standard  above  the  average  of  a  labouring  population. 

•  •  .  Clergymen,  strangers  to  the  county,  find  that  their  addresses 
from  tiie  pulpit  are  readily  understood  and  commented  on  by  the  labour- 
ing classes.  Men  of  science  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  skill  exhibited 
by  the  working  miners  in  relation  to  Sieir  various  occupations. 
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P^BE  L         Mr.  Foster*  describes  the  lead-miners  of  Durham  as — 

du^.  3.      A  steady,  proyidenty  orderlj^  and  industrious  people— a  high  minded 

— *         people,  disdaining  pauperism  as  the  deepest  degradation.    He  adds  that 

Dnrbain  lead-    they  are  remarkably  intelligent  and  generally  well  educated ;   there 

minen.  ^^  books  in  almost  every  house,  attendance  at  public  service  is  the 

rule  not  the  exception,  and  profane  language  is  scarcely  ever  heard. 

The  colliers  are   not  ill-natured,   ill-disposed,    or    criminal 
Indeed,  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Mining  Commi&sioners  as 
to  their  general  character  went  to  prove  the  opposite.    Thein- 
Oiaraeterof     <1^"T  ^^^  P^*^  ^  184t2  and  1843,  soon  after  the  disturbances 
tfaecoUien.       which  prevailed  in  the  summer  of  the  foimer  year  in  several 
parts  of  the  mining  and  manu&cturing  districts,  but  pagesf  of 
the  report  are  filled  with  evidence  of  the  simple-minded,  good- 
natured,  and  harmless  character  of   the  coUiers,  and  of  their 
gratitude  to  those  who  treated  them  with  kindness. 
TcmptationB  to      On  the  other  hand,   the    nature    of  their  occupation   and 
TOttt^they  are  ^^^^  circumstances  under  which  it  is  pursued,  expose  them  to 
peculiar  temptations  which  ought  to  be  met  by  a  more  than 
usually  careful  education.      Their  occupation  is  very  dangerous;, 
unpleasant,  and  dirty,  and   does  not  require  that  exercise  of 
individual  judgment  and  enterprise  which  developes  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  tin,  lead,  and  copper  miners.     The  adult  collier 
population  grew  up  before  the  employment  of  women  and  of 
children  under  ten  was   forbidden.     Most  of  them  were  sent 
into  the  pits  before  they  obtained  the  very  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation, and  they  are  the  sons  and  brothers  of  women  who  were 
exposed  to  all  the  evil  results,  moral  and  physical,  of  a  sort  of 
labour  utterly  unsuitable  for  their  sex     Besides  this,  the  field 
of  employment  for  colliers  is  so  large,   and  the  sort    of  skill 
required   is  so  similar  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy,  that  they 
are  migratory  and  unsettled,  and  are  thus  brought  much  less 
imder  the  influence  of  persons  of  superior  rank  than  those  whose 
employment  is  more  continuous. 
Bad  dweUings.      The  result  is  that  their   dwellings   are   often — to   use  Mr. 
Foster  8  words — "  miserable  and  repulsive,''  and  so  crowded  as 
to  prevent  any  proper  separation  of  tlve  sexes.      "Till  a  com- 
"  paratively  recent  period,"  says  Mr.  Foster,t  every  effort  to 
"  improve  their  dwellings  was  viewed  with  jealousy,  and  met 
*'  by  the  cry  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  enslave  the  workmen, 
"  that  is,  to   attach  them  to  one  spot,  and  abridge  the  easy 

•  Beport,  p.  7. 

t  Midland  Mining  Commission,  p.  cxzir.,  &c. 

X  Report^  p.  828. 
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^  freedom  with  which  they  quit  one  employment  for  another,  Pabt  I. 
'*  or  in  caae  of  a  combination  against  their  masters,  turn  out  of  chap.  a. 
"  their  dwellings  and  bivouac  in  the  open  country/'  

The  result  of  all  these  circumstances  is  that  the  mode  of  life  Intemperance 
of  the  colliers  is  reckless,  improvident^  and  coarse.     They  often  ganoe.       '    . 
earn  high  wages  with  short  hours,  and  when  this  is  the  case  they 
spend  their  money  not  merely  in  intemperance  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  but  in  the  strange  and  almost  unmeaning  extravagance,  with 
which  sailors  in  former  times  squandered  their  prize-money.    Mr. 
Tremenheere  says,  **  Poidtry,  especially  geese  and   ducks,  the  Evilf  which 
"  earliest  and  choicest  vegetables,  (e.g.,  asparagus,  green  peas,  and  '**^ 
"  new  potatoes  when  they  first  appear  in  the  market),  occasion- 
*'  ally  even  port  wine  drunk  out  of  tumblers  and  basins,  beer  and 
'^  spirits  in  great  quantities ;  meat  in  abundance  extravagantly 
*'  cooked ;  excursions  in  carts  and  cars,  gambling,  &a,  are  the 
**  well-known  objects  on  which  their  money  is  squandered."* 

The  evils  which  this  state  of  things  entails  upon  the  colliers 
themselves  are  too  obvious  to  require  comment.  The  evils  in- 
flicted on  the  community  at  large  are  not  so  obvious  to 
cursory  ins])ection,  but  are  not  the  less  important.  The  copper, 
lead,  and  other  miners  live  on  good  terms  with  tb^ir  employers. 
In  the  collieries  disputes,  which  lead  to  strikes,  are  of  very 
common  occurrence.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  here 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  strikes,  but  it  is  obvious  that  their 
occurrence  is  a  great  misfortune,  and  that  eveiy  influence  which 
raises  the  intelligence  and  refines  and  improves  the  morals  of  the 
labouring  population  tends  to  prevent  theih. 

The  general  character  and  position  of  the  iron  miners  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  colliers,  and  the  description  here  given  applies  to 
both. 

The  existing  legal  provisions  as  to  collieries  are  as  foUows.  Le^^ai  pio- 
The  5  &  6  Vict  c  99.  subjected  mines  and  collieries  to  inspection  ^JJ^LTft  • 
and  prohibited  the  employment  in  them  of  all  females  and  of  Vict  c.  99.,  and 
boys  under  the  age  of  10.     By  the  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  151.  it  is  f  1*1^*^"^ 
provided  that  after  the  1st  of  July  J  861,  no  male    under  12 
shall  be  employed  in  any  mine  or  colliery  unless  before  he  is 
employed  the  owner  of  the  mine  shall  obtain  a  certificate  froln  a 
competent  schoolmaster  that  he  can  read  and  write,  or  unless  in 
every  second  and  subsequent  lunar  month  of  his  employment  the 
owner  shall  obtain  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  a  competent 
schoolmaster  that  he  has  attended  school  not  less  than  three 

•  Tremenheere'f  Bepoit,  1800,  p.  10. 
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Obfenntions 
ontbe  Act 


hours  a  day  for  two  days  in  each  week  during  the  lunar  montb 
immexiiately  preceding,  exclusive  of  any  attendance  on  Sundays. 
As  to  the  operation  of  the  first  of  these  Acts  there  is  some 
evidence  that  its  provisions  are  not  properly  carried  out* 

"  In  the  colliery  districts,*'  says  Mr.  Foster,  "  boys  are  sent 
"  into  the  pits  at  eight,  seven,  and  even  six  years  old,  and  at 
'  this  tender  age  to  15,  earn  from  l8.  to  28.  6d.  a  day,  and  some 
**  even  more.  In  the  Auckland  Union  there  are  six  per  cent^ 
''  and  in  Durham  nine  per  cent,  of  the  collier  boys  under  1 0 
"  years  of  age,  according  to  the  best  calculation  I  can  make  .  , 
**  I  saw  in  a  school  record  the  name  and  age  of  a  boy  who  had 
**  been  removed  the  week  'before  at  six  years  and  three 
"  months  old  to  go  into  the  coal  pit,  and  in  a  collier  dwelling  I 
"  was  shown  the  fly  leaf  of  the  family  Bible,  in  which  the  dates 
"  of  the  children's  births  had  been  manifestly  altered,  so  as  to 
"  add  two  years  to  the  age  of  each,  in  order  to  enable  a  widow 
'*  to  get  her  boys  employed.  This  unnatural  pressure  into 
"  labour  proceeds  from  the  collier  families  themselves  rather 
"  than  from  the  employers,  who  say  they  could  to  a  much 
**  greater  extent  substitute  machinery  for  boy  labour,  but  that  it 
'^  would  give  dissatisfaction  to  parents."  Mr.  Kennedy  also 
says,  '*  the  law  is  not  observed  in  some  parts,  and  better  in- 
"  spection  is  wanted  to  enforce  the  observation  of  the  Act." 

The  Act  gives  n6  power  to  inspectors  to  disallow  the  certificates 
given  by  an  incompetent  master,  and  provides  no  test  of  compe- 
tency. It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  test  the 
certificate  will  prove  to  be  of  little  use.  With  reference  to  the 
importance  of  a  certificate  that  the  boy  can  read  and  write,  we 
would  direct  special  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  Mr.  Tremenheere's  reports : — 

What  is  now,  by  universal  consent,  in  all  but  a  very  few  and  very 

favoured  localities,  the  mental  condition  of  the  very  great  majority, 

probably  at  least  three-fourths,  of  the  boys  and  young  men  in  the  coaL« 

mining  districts  who  have  passed  through  the  excellent  schools  that  are 

now  everywhere  accessible  to  them,  and  gone  to  the  work  and  occu- 

Mr.  Tremcn-    pation  of  their  lives  ?     Within  two  or  three  years  after  they  have 

^^^^^  ¥i?  *^^  ^®^  school  they  were  found  to  have  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  the  little 

SaidtlSen  *^^  ^^^  ®^^^  learned,  they  cannot  read  in  a  manner  to  profit  by  or 

irho  have  been  take  the  least  pleasure  in  reading  ;  they  cannot  understand  the  common 

at  school.  language  of  books  ;  they  cannot  write  a  letter ;  they  are  unable  to  do  a 

simple  sum  in  arithmetic.    Except,  therefore,  for  whatever  amount  of 

moral  influence  may  have  been  exercised  over  and  impressed  itself 

upon  their  characters  during  their  short  and  desultory  attendance  at 

the  day  schools,  which  they  leave  generally  between  the  ages  pf  eight 

and  10,  seldom  staying  till  after  11,  their  so-called  education  amounts 

to  next  to  nothing,  and  the  liberal  expenditure  of  employers  and  the 
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Government  in  providing  good  school-houses  and  well-trained  masters      ^^^*  ^• 
and  mistresses  has  been,  practically,  all  but  thrown  awaj.  Omn,  5. 

It  may  be  asked  why  is  it  that  three-fourths  of  these  boys  who  have  __^  * 
passed  through  the  day  schools  so  soon  lose  nearly  all  they  have  learnt. 
It  is  because  they  have  little  or  no  encouragement  at  their  homes  to 
keep  up  what  they  have  learnt  at  school,  because  in  England  and  Wales 
they  do  not,  with  very  few  exceptions,  attend  any  evening  school,  and 
because  the  little  power  of  reading  which  some  may  keep  up  for  a  time 
by  attending  the  Sunday  schools  docs  little  to  prepare  their  minds  for 
secular  reading,  which  thoy  therefore  soon  give  up  the  effort  to  practise 
either  for  amusement  or  instruction. 

This  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  all  boys  engaged 
in  mines  and  collieries,  whether  provided  or  not  with  a  certificate 
of  ability  to  read  and  write^  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school 
for  the  time  specified  in  the  Act.  The  evidence  contained  or  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  section,  further  proves  that  attendance  at 
school  is  in  itself  of  little  value  imless  the  character  of  the  school 
is  guaranteed  by  an  inspector's  certificate  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended already  for  factory  schools. 


lY. — Private  Compulsion  exercised  bt  Emplotebs  of 

Labour. 

The  main  objections  to  the  plan  of  general  legislative  com- London  Lead 
pulsion  do  not  apply  to  private  compulsion  exercised  by  ^^a-SjS^^ 
ployers  on  their  workmen  as  to  the  education  of  their  children* 
As  the  relation  between  employers  and  workmen  is  one  of  con- 
tract, and  can  be  determined  at  pleasure  by  either  party,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  introduction  of  any  terms  into  it  to 
which  both  sides  consent ;  and  as  the  number  of  the  workmen 
is  manageable,  whilst  their  occupations  are  uniform,  the  practical 
difficulty  of  devising  the  arrangements  required  for  the  purposes 
of  education  is  easily  overcome. .  Our  Assistant  Conmiissioners 
met  with  many  instances  in  which  important  and  in  some  cases 
very  successiul  efibrts  had  been  made  by  employers  to  secure  the 
attendance  at  school  of  the  children  of  their  workmen.  The 
most  remarkable  specimen  of  such  efibrts  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Foster's*  report  on  the  London  Lead  Company's  system. 
It  is  so  important  that  we  extract  the  greater  part  of  it. 

The  Company's  mining  estate  consists  of  large  patches  here  and  The  Ckun- 
ihere,  extending  over  a  district  of  country  about  30  miles  long  and  10  Pony's  minerv^ 
broad,  which  is  annually  inspected  by  a  deputation  from  the  court  of 
directors  in  London.    The  miners  here,  as  in  Weardale,  work  at  their 

*  Report^  pp.  366, 367 
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Fa&t  I;      own  risk.    Their  <^  bargains  "  are  let  to  them  quarterly,  but  the  peou- 
^^  niarj  settlements  are  annual,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  monthly  allow- 

^'  '  ance,  called  subsistence  money,  is  advanced  for  the  supply  of  their 
wants  during  the  year.  The  balances  due  at  the  end  of  the  year 
are  of  various  amounts.  The  more  fortunate  miners  invest  them  in 
land  or  house  property,  while  small  sums  are  committed  to  the  savings 
bank.  A  neat  row  of  cottages  got  up  by  miners  for  themselves  stands 
at  the  entrance  of  Middleton.  The  Company  have  likewise  built  a 
number  which  they  let  at  a  low  rent  to  their  own  people,  and  never 
•  allow  to  want  repairs.  These  generally  consist  of  four  apartments, 
with  proper  outhouses,  and  a  neat  garden  to  each  dwelling,  the  fountain 
being  the  only  thing  used  in  common.  There  are  premiums  given  at 
the  annual  inspection  for  the  best  kept  houses  and  gardens. 
The  Com-  In  the  Company's  educational  system  l^e  respective  duties  and 

pany'splanof  responsibilities  of  employers  and  parents  are  fully  recognized,  and 
schooling.  the  religious  views  of  the  parents  meet  with  due  regard.     The  Bible 

is  made  the  groundwork  of  the  teaching,  and  the  several  catechisms 
and  other  books  in  use  have  been  selected  with  the  intention  of  avoid- 
ing sectarian  peculiarities,  while  giving  to  the  children  a  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  and  principles  of  our  common  Christianity 

The  distinguishing  feature  ♦  ♦  «  ♦  * 

is,  that  schooling  here  is  strictly  compulsory.  The  Lead  Com- 
pany, holding  in  their  dependence  a  population  of  above  10,000, 
require  that  every  boy  be  sent  to  school  from  the^  age  of  six  to 
twelve,  and  every  girl  from  six  to  fourteen,  if  she  remain  so  long 
under  the  parental  roof ;  the  reason  of  the  difference  being,  that  boys 
of  twelve  are  available  for  the  lead  washing,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  gained  as  much  literary  instruction  at  twelve  as  the  girls  at 
fourteen,  because  much  of  the  girls'  school-time  is  occupied  with  needle- 
work. Each  school  is  conducted  by  a  master  and  mistress,  who  employ 
ihe  elder  pupils  as  monitors,  some  of  whom  receive  small  payments. 
The  girls  are  found  extremely  useful  in  l^is  respect,  being  more  apt, 
cheerful,  and  kindly  teachers  than  boys ;  and  they  derive  from  this 
occupation  a  valuable  preparation  for  becoming  mothers.  The  parents 
pay  Is.  a  quarter  for  each  child,  and  those  not  in  the  Company's 
service  2i.  6d,  Children  not  sent  to  school  till  after  six  years  of  age, 
or  attending  irregularly,  or  from  any  other  cause  not  making  due 
proficiency,  are  not  released  at  12  or  14,  but  are  obliged  to  attend  till 
they  have  given  satisfaction  ;  and  no  boy  is  admissible  to  work  for  the 
Company  unless  he  produces  a  certificate  of  having  complied  with  all 
the  regulations. 
CompnlBory  In  case  of  any  being  detained  from  school,  or  permitted  to  neglect  it^ 

attendance  at     the  father  is  taken  to  task  when  he  presents  himself  for  the  next 
day  school ;       quarter's  engagement,  which  would  be  refused  if  he  declined  sending 
his  children.    This,  however,  never  happens ;  but  fines  of  5s.  have  been 
sometimes  imposed  for  the  children's  iiTegularity  of  attendance.     If 
sickness  is  pleaded,  one  of  the  surgeons  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  Company  must  be  sent  for  to  examine  the  case,  and  certify  the  fact 
of  inability  to  attend, 
also  at  Sunday       The  Company  likewise  require  attendance  at  Sunday  school  and 
•«lw>?l  M^d        public  worship  ;  and  this  to  be  continued  on  the  part  of  boys  working 
Sft^Lceto  b  '  ^^^  tl^©™>  ®ven  if  deemed  necessary,  till  18  years  of  age,  when  they  are 
^I^P^  ^     ®  admissible  to  labour  under  ground.     No  particular  place  of  worship, 
however,  is  enjoined  ;  nor  are  children  here,  as  elsewhere,  urged  to 
church  in  droves.     Parents  take  or  send  them  to  whatever  place  they 
themselves  prefer ;  and  they  mingle  among  the  congregation,  to  the 
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saTing  of  all  the  disiurbanee  which  iisuaUj  ariae  from  large  schools  in  Fabt  I. 
places  of  worship.  At  the  door  each  child  or  joung  person  receives  &  pi,  • 
ticket^  which  he  presents  at  school  next  Sundaj  as  the  voucher  for  his  ^'^'  ' 
attendance.  Each  ticket  bears  a  text  of  Scripture  ;  but  in  order  to 
prevent  anj  imputation  of  influence,  the  church  or  chapel  at  which  it  is 
issued  is  not  indicated.  I  lo<^ed  into  four  places  of  worship  at  the  time 
of  dismissal,  and  in  the  vestibule  of  each  saw  a  respectable-looking  man 
standing,  like  a  Scotch  elder,  with  his  back  to  the  partition  wall^  dis- 
tributing these  tokens  of  attendance.  Any  working  lad  who  absents 
himself  from  Sundaj  school  or  public  worship,  or  is  gniltj  of  any  dis- 
orderly practice  on  the  day  of  rest,  subjects  himself  to  dismissal  from 
the  Company's  works.  Such  cases,  however,  very  rarely  occur.  On 
finally  leaving  the  Sunday  school,  each  youth  is  presented  with  a 
quarto  Bible,  and  each  girl  with  an  Oxford  Reference  12mo.,  on  the 
production  of  a  certificate  from  the  Company's  school  inspector  that  he 
or  she  has  passed  a  satisfactory  Bible  examination ;  and  no  lad  having 
attained  the  age  of  18,  is  admitted  to  regular  employment  under* 
ground  unless  he  has  passed  this  examination,  or  can  produce  a  oertifi- 
oate  from  the  Sunday-school  superintendent  giving  a  sufficient  reason 
fior  not  having  passed  it,  and  stating  that  his  conduct  is  correct,  that 
he  is  industrious,  and  is  making  suitable  progress* 

The  Company's  Sunday  schools  are  supplied  with  voluntary  teachers 
of  difierent  denominations,  most  of  them  plain  religions  men  connected 
with  the  service  of  the  Company.  I  met  with  no  such  exhibition  of 
Bible  knowledge  as  here ;  such  readiness  to  prove  each  point  by  a 
reference  to  S^ipture  testimony,  and  such  complete  familiarity  with 
aaered  geography.  The  hours  of  the  Company's  Sunday  schools  aro 
so  arranged,  that  the  pupils  can  likewise  attend  those  connected  with 
their  own  congregations,  which  most  of  them  do,  and  the  teachers 
likewise. 

In  caae  of  children  residing  at  too  great  a  distance  from  any  of  the  Provisioii  for 
Company's  day  schools,  they  may  be  sent    to  another,  provided  the  o^7^ 
master  furnishes  quarterly  to  the  agent  a  journal  of  their  attendance,  I^™»**"*- 
behaviour,  and  progress,  with  a  certificate  of  their  attendance  at  a 
place  of  worship.     There  is  a  similar  provision  in  case  parents  declare 
in  writing  that  they  object  on  religious  grounds  to  their  children 
being  educated  in  the  Company's  schools,  but  no  such  declaration  has 
ever  been  made.     The  Company  pay  either  an  annual  subscription  or 
Ss,  a  head  per  quarter,  and  in  some  cases  both,  to  schools  attended  by 
their  children  in  outlying  districts.     Such  schools  are  visited  twice  a   - 
year  by  the  Company's  inspector,  and  children  from  them  must  pass  an 
examination  before  leaving  school  for  the  washing  floor. 

By  means  of  the  various  registries  and  returns  of  the  agents,  the  Begiatntlon 
Company  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  whole  of  every  child's  career  an4  ^1^!°^^  ""* 
conduct,  and  to  this  they  can  and  do  refer  when  filling  up  the  various  P'^'ST®*' 
situations  of  trust  which  are  connected  with  the  works,  as  well  as  in 
granting  the  humble  employments  of  mere  labourers. 

The  following  is  the  educational  state  of  the  adult  population  of 
2,536,  including  the  parents  of  these  children  : — 

Women. 


Can  read  -  -  -       96 '0  per  cent.         91*63  per  cent 

Can  write  also  -  -  -       88 '  0        „  74  •  1 8        „ 

Can  neither  read  nor  write      -         4*0        „  8*37        „ 
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PabtI. 

Chap.  3. 

MiddleCoa 
lehooL 


Gtenenl  feel- 
ing towardi 
the  tystem. 


I  found  180  scholars  present  in  the  Company's  school  at  Middleton, 
the  ages  ranging  from  6  to  15,  boys  and  girls  mingled  together  in 
aevcn  classes.  Out  of  27  children  into  whose  hands  White's  English 
History  was  put  after  being  opened  at  random,  21  read  fluently, 
correctly,  and  with  expression,  though  with  strong  local  accent.  The 
writing  from  dictation  was  perfectly  accurate  in.  every  instance,  so  far 
as  spelling  was  concerned,  and  remarkably  neat  as  to  penmanship. 
The  arithmetical  exercises  were  accurately  performed  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  when  I  questioned  the  class  on  the  reasons  for  the 
various  modes  in  which  they  obtained  the  answer,  it  was  still  more 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  operation  was  not  merely  mechanical,  bat 
perfectly  understood.  There  were  no  thoughtless  or  irrelevant 
answers  here,  either  on  the  history  in  hand,  or  any  other  incidental 
matter  that  arose.  Mr.  Hyslop,  the  master,  said  he  had  fair  play  with 
theso  children,  in  having  them  uninterruptedly  with  him  for  such  a 
length  of  time  ;  and  also  in  the  fact  that  the  mothers  are  now  for  the 
most  part  educated,  religious,  and  sensible  women,  orderly  in  their 
household  arrangements,  and  ready  as  well  as  able  to  give  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  lessons  at  home.  He  also  mentioned,  that  during 
the  25  years  he  has  taught  here,  ho  has  never  had  "  a  back  word  ** 
from  one  of  the  children.  I  was  no  way  surprised  at  this  when  I 
visited  their  homes,  and  observed  the  easy  and  yet  on  their  part 
deferential  intercourse  between  them  and  their  parents. 

I  prosecuted  a  pretty  extensive  hou8e«to*house  visitation,  found 
everything  clean,  whole,  and  in  its  place ;  no  trumpery  little  ornaments 
as  in  the  collier  cottages  ;  where  there  is  a  picture  it  is  that  of  some 
favourite  minister,  such  as  Wesley,  or  a  copy  of  the  ^'  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night."  There  are  in  almost  every  cottage  some  select  Sunday  books^ 
besides  the  Bible  and  Hymn  Book,  an  occasional  volume  of  poetry,  as 
Cowper,  Milton,  Burns,  or  some  favourite  local  author,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  some  of  the  expensive  illustrated  books  published  by  Fullarton, 
Black,  or  Blackie.  I  reckoned  19  copies  of  the  Imperial  Dictionary^ 
Here  were  no  cheap  periodicals  or  "people's  editions;"  they  are  not 
reckoned  at  all  "  canny."  The  miners  like  everything  good  of  its  kind. 
MfCny  of  them  have  cows,  and  not  a  few  have  a  pony  also  to  draw 
coals  from  the  "  West  country."  The  remarkable  personal  beauty  of 
the  children,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  adjoining  colliery  districts, 
can,  I  presume,  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  the  transmitted  and  re- 
flected intelligence  and  refinement  which  has  result9d  to  the  parents 
through  mental,  moral,  and  religious  cultivation.  I  saw  nothing  that 
had  the  appearance  of  a  neglected  brat,  no  dirty  or  undarned  stock- 
ings, no  unblacked  clogs,  or  unwashed  faces.        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

In  and  about  Middleton  I  conversed  with  37  men  and  women  of  the 
mining  class,  besides  13  joiners  and  masons,  all  of  whom  had  been 
brought  up  under  the  Company's  rules.  They  were  unanimous  in 
approving  of  the  strictness  of  the  regulations  about  schooling,  admitted 
they  thought  the  discipline  hard  themselves  when  they  were  under  it 
and  confessed  they  would  not  have  the  heart  to  keep  their  children  so 
very  closely  at  school  if  it  were  left  to  themselves  ;  but  the  stringency 
of  the  Company  saves  them  a  world  of  trouble,  and  on  the  whole  they 
arc  glad  see  the  young  ones  "  gart  deet"  (obliged  to  do  it).  An  aged 
woman  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Weardale  eulogized  the  Company's 
schools  as  preparing  the  young  people  for  any  vocation  in  life,  and 
alluded  with  contempt  to  those  who  *^  fash  awa'  '^  their  time  at  the 
Church  schools.  This  testimony,  in  which  other  aged  persons  con- 
curred, appeared  the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  natural  for  old  people  to  be 
jealous  of  innovations,  and  to  give  unreasonable  preference  to  the  order 
of  things  which  obtained  in  their  youthful  days»    A  man  whom  I 
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found  building  a  house  for  himself,  and  afterwards  recognized  among  Pabt  L 
the  Sondsy-school  teachers,  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  in  thez  ^,  ^ 
•'  Dal  t'oonedicated  wall  seen  be  coosaithered  looniteeks."  ^'    ' 

The  sole  policeman  of  Middlcton  has  a  beat  of  about  16  miles,  and  he 
considers  his  situation  nearly  a  sinecure.  He  says  petty  theft  is  almost 
unknown,  unless  committed  by  passing  strangers  ;  and  there  have  been 
only  two  serious  prosecutions,  both  connected  with  poaching,  during  the 
10  years  he  has  held  his  appointment  in  this  place. 

'    The  conditions  favourable  to  this  »ystem  are  the  employ-  Conditions 
ment  of  a  large  number  of  persons  in  work  of  the  same  kind  by  ^^g^^^ 
a  single  proprietor.     The  object  might  no  doubt  be  effected  by  are  pofldble. 
a  combination  of  employers  of  the  same  sort  of  labour.     If  the 
owners  of  collieries  would  unite  for  these  purposes,  they  might 
confer  an  immense  benefit  on  the  men  in  their  employment,  and 
would  reap  the  fruits  in  increased  tractability  and  good  character. 

In  some  of  the  works  in  South  Wales,  the  employers,  to  dimi-  Education  test 
nish  the  evil  of  early  withdrawal,  have  established  an  education  g^jJJJjJ) 
lest  as  a  condition  of  the  employment  of  children  ranging  from 
10  to  12  years  of  age.  The  test  usually  adopted  is  ability  to 
read  and  write.  Mr.  Jenkins*  did  not  find  that  any  very 
marked  result  was  secured :  "  The  standard  proposed  is  easily 
*'  attained  by  the  child  at  10  years  of  age,  with  scarcely  the 
"  slightest  intellectual  training,  and  in  a  year  or  two  after  the 
"  withdrawal,  the  power  both  of  reading  and  writing  is,  from 
"  disuse,  almost  entirely  lost." 

'    A  high  degree  of  moral  pressure  in  the  way  of  encouragement  Moral  infliieiice 
may  be  exercised  short  of  that  direct  compulsion  which  operates  ®^  employers. 
by  refusing  employment  to  a  workman  who  neglects  to  send  his 
child  to  the  school     The  essential  thing  is  that  the  great  em- 
ployers of  labour  should  endeavour  to  establish  good  schools  for  ^ 
the  children  of  their  workmen,  and  show  a  kind  and  watchful 
interest  in  them  when  established.     Independently  of  any  claims 
which  the  workman  may  have  on  his  employer,  or  any  feelings 
of  moral  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  employer  himself,  it  is 
evident  that  a  system  which  not  only  improves  the  character  and 
intelligence  of  the  workman,  but  attaches  him  to  the  employer 
by  a  tie  of  an  almost  domestic  kind,  must  well  repay  the  outlay 
and  the  care  which  the  institution  of  a  good  elementary  school 
requires. 

V. — ^Prize  Schemes. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  encourage  attendance  at  Prize  schemes 
school  by  offering  prizes  to  the  children.     The  most  iinpor- ^j***®**' 

•  Report,  p.  477. 
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Fist  I.      tant  of  these  schemes  have  been  set  on  foot  in  Staffordshire 
Chi^.  3.      and  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  are  described  by  Mr.  Norris 

in  his  reports  to  the  Committee  of  CoundL*    These  schemes  do 

good,  but  the  opinions  of  the  Inspectors  and  Assistant  Com- 
missioners are  not,  on  the  -vrhole,  favourable  to  their  general 
establishment.  Their  great  costliness  is  in  itself  a  condusive 
objection  to  making  them  form  a  part  of  a  national  system. 
In  1853  Mr.  Norris  reported  ou  five  schemes  in  his  dis- 
trict which  cost  about  1502.  each.  They  seem  to  come  to  little 
more  than  this,  that  at  a  great  expense  a  certain  number  of 
parents  may  be  induced  by  the  prospect  of  their  children  obtaining 
a  prize  to  keep  them  somewhat  longer  at  school ;  but  in  order 
to  affect  the  general  average  of  attendance  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pay  a  sum  bearing  no  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the 
collective  wages  of  the  children  sought  to  be  so  retained. 
Friie  schemes  Mr.  Norris'  reports  apjicar  to  show  that  these  schemes  prolong 
22*2^^^*®  the  attendance  of  many  of  the  most  promising  scholars,  sometimes 
of  children  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  as  much  as  two  years.  We  do  not,  how* 
^er  ednea-  ^^^^^  think  that  they  are  likely  to  produce  much  effect  on  the  great 
mass.  It  seems  improbable  that  parents  who,  firom  ignorance 
or  indifference  to  the  subject,  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the 
earnings  of  their  children,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  them  at  school 
a  year  or  two  longer,  should  be  induced  to  do  so  by  the  prospect 
that  they  may  possibly  receive  a  prize  of  2Z.  or  even  SI.  at  the 
end  of  that  period.  Children  oi  11  can  usually  earn  in  most 
occupations  3a.  or  4a.  a  week,  which  would  be  equal  to  72.  1 6$. 
and  102. 4t8.  per  annum  respectively.  Mr.  Cook  observes,  on  priae 
schemes,  '^  They  would,  in  my  opinion,  keep  a  not  inconsiderable 
''  number  of  the  steadiest  and  most  intelligent  children  in  school 
'*  one  or  even  two  years  longer  than  at  present,  but  they  would 
**  have  little  effect  on  the  great  mass  who  leave  before  tbey  rise 
"  into  the  first  class,  and  would  have  no  chance  whatever  of 
"  obtaining  any  of  these  rewards/'t  The  Dean  of  Bristol,  who 
is  a  member  of  a  prize  association  for  the  county  of  Gloucester,  is 
of  opinion  that  it  will  scarcely  be  a  means  of  retaining  children 
longer  at  school  in  any  appreciable  degree,  though  he  thinks  it 
may  be  of  use  in  giving  the  country  a  test  by  which  it  may 
judge  of  the  condition  of  education  in  its  school&|  Mr.  Cumin, 
in  his  report  on  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  found  that  this  was 
the  general  opinion.     A  prize  scheme  "would  only  affect  the 

*  Min.  1852-8,  Tol.  L,  p.  345  ;  Min.  1853-4,  toL  I.,  p.  396 ;  K!n.  1854-5,  p.  753-4. 
t  Min.  1854-5,  p.  395.  %  Appendix  to  Mr.  Cumin's  Bqport,  p.  SOS. 
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*^  most  forward  of  the  children ;  but  even  amongst  them  instanceB      Pi^n  L 
''  were  produced  in  which  the  parents  of  children,  who  were      Chap.  ft. 

"  likely  to  obtain  a  prize,  were  taken  away  from  school  before        

•'  ocmipeting,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  situation  which 
'^  offered."*  Mr.  Akroyd  draws  a  strong  distinction  between 
prize  schemes  and  certificates  of  merit.  ''  Pecuniary  prize 
*^  schemes  are  wrong  in  principle,  because  they  act  as  a  bribe  to 
"  the  parent  to  send  his  child  to  school ;  and,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
"  cessfiil,  the  prize  must  be  larger  than  the  amount  of  wages 
"  which  the  parent  would  receive  from  the  labour  of  the  child,  if 
''  kept  at  work.  Certificates  of  merit  and  good  conduct,  on  the 
"  contrary,  are  highly  desirable,  because,  f/rst^  they  awaken  a 
"  sgint  of  emulation  among  the  children  themselves,  and  because, 
''  aeoandly^  to  the  parents  they  offer  a  valuable  recommendation 
"  for  the  fiiture  employment  of  their  children.^f 

VI.  Distribution  of  Minor  State  Appointments  on 
Educational  Grounds. 

A  proposal,  very  similar  to  prize  schemes,  is  that  of  offering  Competition  at 
small  Government  appointments  as  prizes  for  proficiency.  Mr.  ^^^^1^^ 
Cumin  X  gives  a  &voarabl6  account  of  the  effects  of  a  system 
of  competition  for  the  appointment  of  apprentice,  leading  to  that 
of  shipwright,  in  the  dockyard  at  Devonport.  The  clergy,  the 
schoolmasters,  and  persons  interested  in  education,  assured  him 
that  the  system  of  open  competition  would  have  a  material 
effect  in  inducing  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
in  prolonging  the  period  of  attendance.  Stories  were  told  of 
the  sacrifices  made  by  parents  to  fit  their  sons  for  examination ; 
and  he  found  several  instances  of  boys  remaining  at  school 
longer  than  usual  for  this  purpose.  In  this  case  the  number  of 
the  appointments  is  considerable,  their  recurrence  constant,  and 
their  influence  as  prizes  is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  limited  popu- 
lation* It  is  probable  that  these  conditions  are  essential  to  the 
suooess  of  the  system  ;  and,  if  so,  its  power  of  producing  sensible 
improvement  in  education  must  be  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  Government  establishmenta 

We  asked,  in  our  circular  of  questions,  opinions  on  this  sub-  AMw«n  oa 
jeet,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention.  circnUff  of 

qttestioof. 

*  Report,  p.  62. 

t  Answer,  p.  16. 

X  Report  on  Britkh  and  Flymoath,  p.  63. 
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Pabt  I.      The  tenor  of  such  answers  as  we  have  received  is  unfavourable. 
Chi^.3.      Mr.  Maurice*  says  ''the  distribution  of  minor  State  appointments 

"  on  educational  grounds  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  give  confidence 

''  to  the  middle  classes,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  the  working  classes 
*'  in  the  general  equity  of  the  Government,  and  its  willingness 
"  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  patronage  for  discreditable  pur- 
*'  poses.  Regarding  the  measure  with  reference  to  education 
*'  merely,  and  not  to  its  political  advantages,  I  should  think  its 
"  importance  had  been  overrated.  The  proportion  of  those  who 
*'  become  clerks  by  profession  would  be  greatly  increased.  I 
"  do  not  see  how  it  could  materially  improve  the  education  of 
''  those  who  continue  to  be  field  labourers,  shoemakers,  tailors. 
^'  And  surely  this  question  is  the  serious  one  for  us  to  consider.'* 
CmBolasions  on  All  Government  appointments,  for  which  reading,  writing,  and 
«  •»  J«ct-  cyphering  are  required,  must  necessarily  be  distributed  to  that 
extent  on  educational  conditions ;  their  influence  will  thus 
co-operate  for  the  improvement  of  education  with  that  of  the 
increasing  demand  in  commercial  offices,  under  railway  com- 
panies, and  in  other  establishments,  for  educated  servants.  Mr. 
Jenkins  traces  the  beneficial  results  of  a  plan  adopted  in  some  of 
the  works  schools  of  South  Wales,  of  appointing  the  best  scholars 
to  a  higher  order  of  employments,  such  as  office  clerkships,  and 
other  situations  which  open  up  a  career  of  promotion.  This  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  natural  course  of  an  enlightened 
employer  selecting  the  best  educated  boys  for  the  employments 
which  require  the  highest  education.  It  is  not  an  artificial 
stimulus,  but  a  just  appreciation  and  encouragement  But  we 
see  nothing  in  the  nature  of  ovemment  appointments  especially 
or  in  our  evidence  respecting  them,  to  warrant  us  in  recommend- 
ing that  they  should  be  made  the  subjects  of  an  exceptional 
system  of  competition,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  public 
.  education. 
Tendency  to  It  may  be  further  observed,  with  regard  to  competition  for 
eAi«rtion1n  a  ^^^^  Government  appointments,  and  to  some  extent  with  regard 
ftlse  light.  to  prize  schemes  also,  that  their  tendency  is  to  teach  the  people  to 
value  education  as  the  means  of  rising  to  a  higher  station  in 
life.  This  is  of  course  a  reasonable  object  in  many  cases  ;  but  the 
main  object  of  promoters  of  education  must  be  to  teach  the  people 
to  value  it  as  a  source  of  morality,  enjoyment,  and  comfort,  in  the 
stationin  which  the  great  mass  of  them  are  necessarily  destined 
to  remain. 

•  Answers,  p.  301. 
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VII.  QenekaIi  Conclusions.  PibtL 

Our   principal   conclusions  in  relation  to  this  part  of  our    >  Chap.  3. 
mibject  are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  present  conditions  of  school  attendance  are  such  i.  Tliree-fUUis 

Chat  three-fifths  of  the  children  resorting  to  elementary  schools  might  no^^ 

attend  suflSciently  to  be  able  with  proper  instruction  to  learn  to  jndupciitable 

instructioii* 
read  and  write  with  tolerable  ease,  and  to  cipher  well  enough 

for  the  purposes  of  their  condition  in  life^  besides  being  grounded 

in  the  principles  of  religion.    This,  however,  is  subject  to  some 

deduction  on  the  score  of  the  firequent  removal  of  children  from 

school  to  school. 

2.  That  coupling  these  conditions  of  attendance  with  the  in-  2.  Attendanoe 
creasing  interest  felt  in  popular  education,  and  the  prospect  of  ^^ole  ^loon. 
"better  and  more  attractive  teachers  and  schools,  the  state  of  r&giog. 
things  in  this  respect  is  not  on  the  whole  discouraging. 

3.  That  the  difficulties  and  evils  of  any  general  measure  of  3.  General  oom- 
compulsion  would  outweigh  any  good  results  which  could  be  ^"^^j^aLd- 
expected  from  it  under  the  present  state  of  things. 

4.  That  neither   the   Government  nor   private  persons  can  4.  Demands  of 
^ectually  resist,  or  would  be  morally  justified  in  resisting,  the  ^  rwrirt^^ 
natural  demands  of  labour  when  the  child  has  arrived,  physi- 
cally speaking,   at  the  proper  age  for  labour,   and  when  its 

wages  are  such  as  to  form  a  strong  motive  to  its  parents  for 
withdrawing  it  from  schooL 

6.  That  this  being  the  case,  public  efforts  should  be  directed  5.  Inereaaed 
principally  to  increasing  the  regularity  of  the  attendance,  rather  JI^S^** 
than  to  prolonging  its  duration  ;  and  that  so  far  as  the  prolonga-  more  important 
tionT  of  attendance  is  aimed  at,  the  division  of  the  children's  time  longation. 
between  school  and  labour  will  be  found  more  feasible  than  their 
retention  for  the  whole  of  their  time  in  schooL 

6.  That  under  the  present  circumstances  of  society,  a  satisfac-  6.  What 

tory  point  will  have  been  reached  when  children  go  to  the  infant  ^^SJ^^ 

fichool  at  the  age  of  three,  and  from  the  infant  school  to  the  «aii«&ctory 
■iiixx^  i»«  J  ••xrj       and  attainable, 

clay  school  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  and  remam  m  the  day 

school  till  10,  11,  or  12,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their 

parents   andjhe^aUing  to  which  they  are  destined^  proviried 

that  they  attend,  while  on  the  school  books,  not  less  than  four 

hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  not  less  than  30 

-weeks,  ranging,  imder  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  up  to 

44  weeks  in  the  year. 

7.  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  feelings  of  the  parents  on  the  7.  Feelings  of 
subject  of  education  to  prevent  well-directed  efforts  to  insure  this  ^^^^^ 
amount  of  attendance  from  meeting  with  general  success. 
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8.  That  special  effort  should  at  the  same  time  be  made,  by 

— L  '      means  of  evening  schools,  to  keep  up  the  education  once  received, 

8.  NeocMity     to  which  the  encouragement  of  free  and  lending  libraries  would 
gehoolB.  form  a  valuable  auxiliary. 

9.  Improve-  9.  That  much  time  may  also  be  redeemed  for  educational 
B^^  infknt  piirpoi3feB,   from  the  years  of  childhood  now  n^lected,  by  pre- 
paring the  children  for  the  day  schools  in  good  infiEuit  schools. 

10.  ClaoMsof       10.  That  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  education  clauses  of 
^*'***^  Factory  Acts  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the    schools ;   and 

that  the  quality  of  the  schools  depends  to  some  extent  on  the 
countenance  given  by  ihe  manufiwturera  That  where  the. 
schools  are  good  the  clauses  act  well ;  subject  to  a  certain,  draw- 
back arising  irom.  the  tendency  which  the  prospect  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  has  to  induce  the  parents  to  neglect  th© 
child's  education  during  its  earlier  years.  That  those  of  the 
Acts  affecting  Printworks  are  nearly  useless.  That  the  exp^ 
diency  of  extending  these  clauses  to  other  manuj&ctures  and  to 
mines  depends  upon  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  secure  good 
schools  and  regular  attendance. 

11.  That  the  defects  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  respecting  the 
employment  of  children  in  factories,  printworks,  mines,  and. 
collieries,  should  be  remedied  by  legislative  enactment, 
if  c^o*!?S  12.  That  the  institution  of  good  schools  by  the  great  em- 
ployers of  labour  for  their  workpeople,  and  the  exertion  of  their 
influence  for  the  encouragement  of  the  schools,  has  been  and  will 
be  attended  by  the  greatest  and  the  most  immixed  benefits  to 
education  ;  and  this  may  be  done  not  by  single  employers  only^ 
but  by  several  employers  in  combination. 
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Chap.  4. 

CHAPTER  IV.  — 

Schools  Inspected  and  Assisted. 

We  shall  consider  in  tliis  chapter  the  subject  of  inspection,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  receiving  it,  under  which  class  are 
included  all  the  schoola  receiving  annual  grants  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  and  a  few  of  those  which  have  obtained 
merely  occasional  assistance. 

It  is  divided  into  the  following  four  sections  : — 
I.  Inspection. 
II.  Standard  of  efficiency  in  the  inspected  schools. 

III.  The  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  them. 

IV.  Their  moral  influence. 

SECTION  I. 
Inspection. 

The   number   of  Inspectors   of    Schools    employed  by  theN'"^^**'^' 
Committee  of  Council   is    36,  and  the  number  of  Assistant  ^S^mt  in- 
Inspectors   24.      Their    principal    duties    are    to    inspect    the 'I**'***"- 
schools  which  receive  or  apply  for  annual  grants  for  oertificated 
and    pupil-teachers,  and   these  duties  are    discharged  in  the 
following  manner : — 

It  is  calculated  that  an  inspector  may  inspect  five  schools  aDotieBof 
week  during  35  weeks  in  the  year.  Each  inspector  receives  a  "*^P®°*"*^ 
list  of  the  schools  in  his  district  liable  to  inspection  on  account 
of  annual  grants  already  received,  of  applications  for  future 
grants,  or  of  building  grants  &om  Government.  Taking  the 
schools  in  receipt ,  of  annual  grants  as  the  basis  of  his  classi- 
fication, he  forms  his  district  into  six  subdivisions,  to  each  of 
which  two  consecutive  months  are  assigned.  In  those  months 
in  every  year  the  schools  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  which  fall 
within  the  subdivisions  are  inspected,  and  if  any  other  schools- 
within  the  district  apply  for  annual  grants,  appointments  to  visit 
them  are  made  with  reference  to  these  standing  appointments, 
and  the  appointment  ia  notified  to  the  managers  by  the  central 
office  as  it  is  made.  Schools  liable  to  inspection  on  account  of 
their  receipt  of  building  grants  firom  the  Treasury,  or  fi-om  the 
Committee  of  Council,  are  inspected  as  opportimity  servefe,  relation 

p  2 
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^^'^  ^      being  had  to  the  fixed  engagements  already  mentioned    The  in- 
Ch^-  ♦•     spector  gives  a  week's  notice  of  the  day  on  which  he  will  visit 
any  school,  enclosing  with  the  notice  a  form  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
managers,  containing  detailed  information  upon  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  school,  the  teachers,  the  attendance  and  sub- 
jects taught,  and  books  and  apparatus  in  use  in  the  in&nts',  girls'^ 
and  boys'  schools  respectively.    The  form  also  contains  blank 
forms  of  the  certificates  to  be  iasued  by  the  clergyman  or  managers 
(as  the  case  may  be)  and  schoolmaster  as  to  the  pupil-teachers  or 
candidates  for  apprenticeship,  and  as  to  assistant  teachers. 
Betnnu  made        Besides  this  form  a  schedule  is  directed  to  schools  in  which  the 
SwwlSS"    capitation  grant  is  claimed,  to  be  filled  up  with  the  names  of  the 
tp^cton.         scholars  on  whose  account  it  is  claimed,  the  number  of  days 
during  which  each  has  attended  in  school,  the  amount  paid  by 
each  in  school  fees  during  the  year,  and  the  age  of  each. 

These  returns  are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  managers  before  the 
inspector's  visit,  and  the  Committee  of  Council  lay  great  stress  on 
the  importance  of  complying  with  this  rule. 
JJ^jJ^iJ^^^  When  the  inspector  visits  the  school  he  directs  his  attention  to 
fined  t^  forms,  every  part  of  it,  examining  the  children,  the  pupil-teachers  and 
the  principal  teachers,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  school,  and  the 
character  of  the  instruction  given.  He  also  examines  the  register^ 
the  state  of  the  premises,  apparatus,  and  organization.  From 
these  materials  he  frames  his  report  in  a  form  provided  for  that 
purpose.  The  form  records  in  a  tabular  shape  the  position  of  the 
teacher  in  relation  to  his  certificate,  and  the  inspector  s  reeom* 
mendations  as  to  the  payment  of  the  augmentation  grant  upon 
it.  It  also  contains  the  inspector's  report  on  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupil-teachers  in  the  several  branches  of  their  duties,  his 
opinion  of  the  teacher's  qualification  to  instruct  his  apprentices 
during  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  be  a  guide  and  example  in  form* 
ing  their  character.  It  also  contains  a  report  of  an  examination 
of  each  class  of  the  boys',  girls',  and  infants'  school  in  every 
subject  of  instruction. 
As  to  capitation  jf  ^he  capitation  grant  is  claimed  it  is  required  that  the 
children  between  9  and  11,  and  those  over  11,  should  be  sepa- 
rately examined,  and  that  their  proficiency  in  certain  special 
branches  of  instruction  should  be  recorded.  The  inspector 
groimds  his  recommendation  as  to  the  payment  of  the  grant 
upon  a  review  of  all  these  particulars,  and  that  recommendation 
is  embodied  in  the  report 
Mtt»j^  ^^  The  Managers'and  Inspector's  reports  form  a  check  on  each  other, 
veport  They  are  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and 
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tbe  inspector's  report  forms  the  basis  of  their  determination      ^^*  ^ 
respecting  the  grant  of  the  various  forms  of  annual  aid  ^**P'  *• 

Such  are  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  as  regulated  by  the        """ 
official  forms  and  circulars.    We  proceed  to  show  what  effect  the 
inspection  has  upon  the  schools,  and  how  &r  the  inspectors 
actually  discharge  the  duties  intrusted  to  them. 

The  superiority  of  inspected  schools  may  be  stated  as  Advantaget  of 
beyond  dispute  ;  and  though  this  is  partiy  attributable  to  ""P^®*"*"* 
inspected  schools  possessing  an  apparatus  of  trained  teachers 
and  pupil-teachers,  which  in  other  schools  is  unknown,  yet 
much  is  due  to  the  activity  and  carefulness  which  are  the 
results  of  a  system  of  constant  supervision.  This  is  clearly 
expressed  by  Mr.  Hare,  who  examined  a  large  number  of 
witnesses,  and  who  assures  us  that  *'  on  the  beneficial  effects 
"of  inspection,  especially  as  carried  on  by  Her  Majesty's 
^'  inspectors,  the  agreement  is  more  general  than  on  any  other 
'^  subject.  Nearly  all  consider  it  as  a  wholesome  stimulus 
''  to  all  concerned — managers,  parents,  pupil-teachers,  and  scho- 
**  lars.*'  And  Mr.  Fraser,  who  is  well  aware  of  some  of  the  occa- 
sional defects  of  inspection,  and  ^' heard  complaints  now  and  then 
'^  of  an  inspection  being  so  hurried  as  almost  to  have  turned  the 
**  poor  teacher's  head,"  adds,  '*it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  I 
^  heard  an  allegation  of  want  of  consideration  or  impatience  of 
*'  temper."  • 

The  great  advantages  of  inspection  appear  still  more  clearly  if  Endoioe  and 
we  examine  the  opinions  which  have  been  sent  to  us  firom^^ 
different  parts  of  the  country.    Thus  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Best, 
after  criticising  as  '^&ulty"  several  details  of  the  Government 
system  of  aid,  speaks  thus  : — **  Having  dwelt  thus  long  on  the 
*'  deficiencies  of  the  system,  let  me  make  amends  in  a  single 
«<  sentence.    The  schools  under  Government  inspection  are  as  a  DifiBerent 
"rule  the  only  good  schools  in  the  country,  and  we  cannot  too  JJ^^Srly 
"  highly  appreciate  the  assistance  the  system  renders  and  has  ^nspectow. 
"  rendered."    The  Rev.  J.  EUer,  Sir  A.  Elton,  Canon  Guthrie, 
Lord  Ly  ttelton,  and  Miss  Yonge,  all  speak  strongly  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  inspection ;   and  although  using  more  general 
terms,  tiie  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Scott^  the  Rev.  0.  Wollaston,  the 
Rev.  B.  Zincke,  and  the  Bishop  of  Si  David's,  all  appear,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  last,  to  believe  that  the  Government  system  of 
inspection  '^  is  the  best  suited  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
*'  country."    We  may  also  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  Dean  of 
Carlisle,  Rev.  J.  Eamshaw,  Rev.  G.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Haines,  Miss 
Hope,  Mr.  H.  Skeats,  Rev.  D.  Coleridge,  and  Miss  E.  Twining. 
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.  Ciiapw4. 

Practical  de- 
fects of  inspec' 
tion. 


Inspectondo 
not  examina 
children 
indlTidnally. 

Mr.  Tofiiell's 
eyidence* 


Sir  J.E. 
Shnttleworth'g 
eridenoe — not 
desirable  that 
Inspectors 
should  try  to 
examine 
individual 
children* 


There  are^  however^  some  points  oonnected  with  inspection  on 
which  practical  defects  are  belieyed  to  exist  We  arenot^  indeed, 
inclined  to  give  much  weight  to  complaints  of  an  arbitrary 
tone  and  manner,  and  even  of  hasty  decisions,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  temptation  of  an  inspector  (as  we  shall  pr^ 
sently  find  Mr.  Arnold  remarking)  lies  in  the  direction  of  leniency 
rather  than  of  severe  requirement.  But  that  such  complaints 
are  made  the  above  extract  from  Mr.  Fraser  indicates,  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  cases  they  are  made  with 
justice. 

The  difference  of  the  standards  adopted  by  the  inspectors, 
and  particularly  by  the  inspectors  of  different  denominations, 
has  obviou^y  a  bad  effect  upon  teaclung,  and  especially  upon 
the  view  of  their  duties  taken  by  the  schoolmasters.  The 
latter  defect  points  to  the  want  of  one  or  two  superior  officers, 
who  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision,  visiting  from  tinte 
to  time  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  observe 
the  state  of  education,  and  regulate  the  standard  of  inspection. 
At  present  every  inspector  is  independent,  and  practically  almost 
uncontrolled  even  by  the  central  office.  This  state  of  things  hm 
grown  up  gradually  and  accidentally ;  it  is  in  itself  undesirable, 
and  will  become  still  more  so  when  a  greater  number  of  schools 
are  brought  under  inspection.  ' 

Another  defect  is  that  most  Inspectors  do  not  attempt --nofr 
does  the  present  system  make  it  possible — to  examine  every  child 
individually.     This  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Tufeell: — 

Do  not  the  forms  at  present  in  use  require  the  inspector  to  examine 
and  report  individuallj  on  the  qualification  of  each  child  on  whose 
behalf  the  capitation  grant  is  sought  ? — ^Whatever  the  forms  may  re- 
quire, I  assert  that  it  is  an  impossibility  for  any  inspector  to  report  on 
the  individual  qualifications  of  any  considerable  number  of  children. 
An  inspector  can  take  a  class  and  report  on  the  •  qualification  of  thalt 
class  on  any  subject,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  the  individuals  in  it-; 
and  it  would  be  an  intolerable  waste  of  time  if  he  were  even  to  en^- 
deavour  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their  names.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  mental  condition  of  a 
school,  by  examining  the  classes  on  the  subjects  tliey  have  been  taught ; 
but  I  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  inspector  being  able  to 
report  on  the  individual  qualifications  of  the  children,  though  he  may 
incidentally  remark  the  superiority  or  backwardness  of  two  or  three. 

Sir  .1.  K.  Shuttleworth  confirms  Mr.  Tuihell^s  statement,  and 
defends  the  existing  practice : — 

2460.  It  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  which  we  hav^ 
had  with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  the  schools  that  the  inspectors 
are  totally  unable  to  take  the  boys'  capitatim  ? — ^Nor  do  I  think  it  in 
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the  slightest  degree  desirable  that  thej  should  do  so ;   I  think  that      PaxtL 

the  tendency  of  such  a  system  would  be  this,  instead  of  examining  . 

*  the  general  moral  relations  of  the  school  and  all  the  phenomena  which      ^    P*   * 

meet  the  eye,  the  attention  of  the  inspector  would  be  concentrated         

necessarily  upon  some  two  or  three  elements  of  education.  I  think  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  by  examining  those  three  elements 
of  education  to  test  the  condition  of  a  school.  I  will  take  for  example 
the  ordinary  case  of  schools  reported  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council :  it  appears  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  do  not 
remain  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  school,  and  that  40  per  cent, 
do  not  remain  a  year.  Whilst  the  scholars  are  so  migratory,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  an  examination  of  the  result  of  education  in  any  school 
could  not  at  all  give  you  a  test  of  the  merits  of  the  school.  That  is 
an  obvious  and  necessary  conclusion,  and  therefore  an  inspector  ex- 
amining a  school  in  that  sense  would  not  arrive  at  so  just  a  conclusion 
as  he  would  from  a  general  examination  of  its  machinery  and  the 
whole  method  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  taking  some  of  its  results 
£rom  those  children  who  had  been  longest  in  the  school  would  show 
the  skill  of  the  master. 

Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth'a  words,  while  they  insist  on  the  most  Examinatioii 
^valuable  object  which  inspection  secures,  show  that  it  does  not  desirable, 
profess,  and  would  fail  if  it  did  profess,  to  be  an  examination  of 
individual  boys.  It  is  at  present,  as  we  shall  see  hereaffcer  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Norris,  directed  mainly  to  the  higher  classes 
rather  than  to  the  junior  ones ;  and  thus  regarded  as  an  exami^ 
nation  it  is  insufficient,  and  especially  insufficient  with  respect  to 
that  part  of  the  school  which  most  requires  yigUant  and  assiduous 
.teaching. 

It  is   a  common    complaint  that   the  examinations  by  the  Complaint  that 
inspectors  are  so  conducted  as  to  make  the  teaching  in  the^^^^^ 
schools  more  a  matter  of  memory  than  of  reasoning,  more  a  me^Aanical 
.collection  of  minute,  often  unimportant,  facts  and  dates,  than  of 
.principles  or  of  general  results. 

The  Bev.  Isaac  Holmes,  the  chaplain  and  head  master  of  the 
Liverpool  schools  at  Kirkdale,  has  remarked : — 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  subject  matters  of  instruction  required  Mr.  Holmes' 
by  the  Government  inspectors  which  I  think,  for  a  popular  education,  «"^dence. 
may  be  advantageously  altered.  If,  instead  of  so  much  being  required 
to  be  taught,  especially  in  girls'  schools,  in  history,  geography,  gram- 
mar, and  even  in  arithmetic,  there  were  subjects  on  what  is  now  termed 
"common  things '''more  insisted  on,  it  would  add  considerably  to  the 
welfare  of  the  children.  The  female  teachers,  who  are  certificated 
teachers,  have  repeatedly  told  me  that  they  would  not  teach  such  sub- 
jects, if  their  salaries  did  nol;  depend  on  their  children  answering  Her 
Majestyfs  inspector  of  schools  fairly,  at  least,  on  history,  &c. ;  that  they 
could  spend  the  time  much  more  profitably. 

We  have  already  said  that  out  of  35  persons  examined  on  this  ^*4®"?^. 
subject  by  Mr.  Willdnson,    33  were  fiivourable  to  inspection.  Mr.  WiDrixuon. 
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FastL      These  are  the  answers  of  the  two  dissentients,  both  of  them 

C*»«P-  *•     clergymen,  superintending  schools  in  London,  or  its  neighbour- 

*■""       hood,  to  the  question,  "  Does  the  system  of  (lovemment  or  other 

"  central  inspection,  affect  the  efficiency  of  schools  inspected  ? 

«  and  how?'' 

A.B. — ^Inspection  materially  affects  the  character  of  a  school,  but  it 
Is  doubtful  if  it  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  school  in  the  real  object 
desired  ;  there  is  great  danger  of  essentials  being  neglected  for  showy 
acquirements,  e.g.^  a  master  said, "  my  credit  depends  on  the  inspector's 
report.  If  he  makes  most  account  of  mental  arithmetic  and  etjmologi- 
eel  derivations,  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

C.D. — They  are  cramped  by  the  Government  system.  Few  masters 
or  mistresses  venture  to  adopt  any  system  of  their  own,  however  much 
required,  for  fear  of  the  inspectors.* 

Ur.  Foster's  *'The  efforts  of  the  teachers,"  says  Mr.  Foster,  "whom  I  met 
endenoe.  «  with,  appeared  directed  chiefly  to  the  fiewts  of  Scripture  history, 
"  stimulated  hereto  by  the  usual  tenor  of  the  inspector's  ex* 
'^  amination.  A  Roman  Catholic  lady,  writing  about  a  school 
''  under  her  management,  which  she  wished  me  to  see,  and 
"  describing  the  religious  instruction  there  given  as  devotional 
'*  and  practical,  remarked,  in  passing,  that  it  did  not  consist,  as 
"  in  the  Protestant  schools,  of  inculcating  the  exact  number  of 
"  kings  that  reigned  in  Israel,  or  the  precise  names  of  Jacob's- 
**  sons.  The  animadversion  was,  I  believe,  strictly  just.  What- 
<<  ever  may  be  the  repetition  of  forms,  the  real  teaching  is  for 
*'  the  most  part  neither  devotional,  nor  doctrinal,  nor  practical, 
'*  but  historical,  embracing  chiefly  the  facts,  and  names,  and 
*'  numbers  recorded  in  the  sacred  text.  An  inspector  explained 
'^  to  me,  that  his  reason  for  asking  minute  questions  of  this  sort 
**  was,  that  if  he  found  the  children  acquainted  with  these 
"  minutiae,  he  inferred  a  general  knowledge  of  Scripture  truth* 
*^  Whether  he  is  right  or  not,  this  practice  in  inspection  gives 
"  the  direction  to  the  daily  teaching  of  the  schools." 
Mr.  Robinson's  "We  shall  end  these  quotations  by  an  extract  from  Mr.  Robin- 
son'fi  valuable  paper  on  training  colleges.t 

nfl^e"  h   Is     Teachers  are,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  under  a  temptatios 

^^^^^^  to  prepare  their  scholars  mainly  with  a  view  to  make  a  good  show  at 

injpection.        the  inspector's  visit,  and  though  I  believe  that  very  few  are  guilty  of 

yielding  to  this  temptation  in  an  extravagant  degree,  yet  I  think  that 

many  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  adapting  the  subject  matter 

of  their  lessons  to  the  moral  and  social  necessities  of  their  pupils. 


•  Keport,  p.  428.  f  Report,  p.  414. 
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These  points  may  be  briefly  illustrated.    Take,  for  instance,  the      PaktL 
Scripture  teaching  in  Church  of  England  schools.    It  will  often  be       Oasp.  4. 
found  defective  in  the  moral  element,  often  also  defective  in  the  Chris"         .^^. 
tian  element.     The  children  will,  perhaps,  show  themselves  well  versed  gCTiptnjg 
in  Jewish  history,  able  to  trace  accurately  Israel's  wanderings  from  teac^g  m 
Pi>hahiroth  to  the  banks  of  Jordan,  to  canvass  the  merits  of  Hezekiah  Choich  of 
and  the  demerits  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  to  give  the  dates  of  England 
any  number  of  Old  Testament  events,  while  at  the  same  time  they  will  schools, 
exhibit  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  Grospels  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  will  soon  betray  the  fact  that  the  lessons  they 
have  received  have  not  been  given  with  any  very  direct  reference  to 
the  formation  of  a  moral  and  religious  character  in  them. 

Take,  again,  the  subject  of  English   history.      It  will  hardly  belhiglith 
denied  that  some  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  desirable  even  for  the  kistory* 
i  humblest  Englishman.    But  what  do  children  in  National  schools  learn 

about  it  ?  Generally  the  dates  at  which  the  Sovereigns  commenced 
their  reigns,  the  great  battles  that  were  fought,  the  dynastic  changes 
which  took  place,  &c.  Moreover,  as  the  fashion  is  to  b^in  at  the 
beginning,  and  as  children  stay  at  school  for  a  very  short  time,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  slender  knowledge  of  history  which  the 
rising  generation  ef  artizans  and  peasaftits  can  boast  of,  is  for  the  most 
part  limited  to  the  Roman  and  Saxon  periods.  Surely  something  might 
*  be  done  towards  adapting  history  to  the  circumstances  and  requirements 

ef  children  in  elementary  schools.  It  must  be  possible  to  make  the 
diaracter,  the  rise,  and  the  progress  of  our  great  national  institutions 
intelligible  to  them,  and  to  give  them  interesting  pictures  of  the 
glorious  past  of  "  the  land  they  live  in."  So,  too,  with  geography. 
It  ought  certainly  to  be  brought  more  home  to  their  business  and 
bosoms  than  it  is.  England  and  her  colonies,  her  conunerce,  and  her 
manufacture,  should  supply  the  main  part  of  the  geographiccd  lessons, 
while  the  rivers  of  Asiatic  Russia,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Pyrenees,  may  be  pretermitted  till  the  advent  of 
that  golden  age  of  education  when  no  child  shall  leave  school  under 
the  age  of  14. 

I  Mr.  Arnold  has  urged  that  the  efficiency  of  inspection  is  Inspection 

diminished  by  the  fact  that  notice  is  given  of  it  beforehand,  ^^J^** 
The  Inspector's  arrival  is  prepared  for,  so  that  he  sees  the  beforehand. 
sdiool  only  at  its  best,  and  is  thus  led  to  form  too  favourable  an 
estimate  of  it,  and  the  same  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  others. 
We  do  not  agree  in  this.  The  Inspector  is  of  course  aware  of  the 
fiMst  that  his  arrival  is  expected,  and  ought  to  make  allowance  for 
it ;  and  as  all  the  schools  alike  are  prepared  for  his  visit,  he  has 
as  good  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  as  if  they  were  all  in 
their  ordinary  condition.  We  think  also  that  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  the  inspection  must  in  itself  exercise  the  same  sort 

,  of  influence  over  the  discipline  of  a  school  as  the  prospect  of 

^      any    other  examination.      The  practical  objects  of  inspection 

I  would  be  frustrated  if  no  notice  were  given  beforehand.   Returns 

I  have  to  be  made  up  in  readiness  for  the  inspector's  arrival,  and 

this  of  course  requires  time.  These  returns  are  most  important 
to  the  working  of  the  system.    In  his  Report  on  French  Educa- 
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'  PiutT  I.      tion,  Mr.  Arnold  says*  ''  their  inspection  is  a  reality,  because  made 
Chap.  4.      "  when  not  expected.    The  Nancy  inspector  who  went  round  the 

"  schools  of  that  town  with  me  had  a  pass-key  by  which  he  let 

,  "  himself  into  any  one  of  them  when  he  pleased,  and  he  told  me  he 

'*  entered  every  public  school  in  the  town  fifty  times  in  the  year/' 
In  a  single  town  such  a  system  might  be  possible,  but  under  our 
own  system  it  is  impossible  for  the  inspectors  to  visit  the  schools 
oftener  at  an  average  than  once  a  year.  It  would  therefore  be  im- 
possible to  keep  the  approach  of  the  inspector's  visit  secret.  He 
has  engagements  for  nearly  eveiy  day  in  the  year,  which  are 
carefully  settled  beforehand,  and  even  if  the  exact  day  of  his 
visit  were  not  announced  to  the  teachers  they  could  easily  asoer* 
tain  at  what  time  he  would  be  in  their  neighbourhood,  so  that 
the  only  result  of  leaving  the  day  itself  uncertain  would  be  to 
keep  the  teachers  in  suspense  and  expectation,  and  to  unsettie 
their  minds  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 


Meaning  of 
words  "  excel- 
lent,*'"good," 
and«flur,»' 
applied  to 
schools  in 
inspector's 
report. 


SECTION  II. 

Standard  of  Efficiency  in  the  Inspected  Schools. 

While  little  doubt  can  exist  on  the  relative  superiority  of  in- 
spected over  uninspected  schools,  that  superiority  is  of  course  no 
measure  of  their  positive  merit.  The  great  majority  of  them  are 
described  by  the  inspectors  as  "  ExceUent,"  "  Good,"  or  "  Fair.'' 
But  what  do  these  words  mean?  What  is  the  standard  by 
which  an  inspector  judges  a  school  ?  Can  he  test,  or  is  he  able 
to  test,  the  performances  of  the  whole  or  of  a  large  portion,  or  of 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  scholars  ?  If  all  are  not  examined, 
are  those  who  are  examined  to  be  considered  always  as  samples, 
or  sometimes  as  exceptions  ?    To  these  questions  we  now  tunL 

All  schools  examined  by  inspectors  are  classified  under  the 
headings  "  Excellent,"  "  Gtood,"  "  fair,"  "Bad,"  and  Mr.  Brookfield 
in  his  report  of  1856  has  described  with  great  liveliness  the 
standards  by  which  these  terms  ought  to  be  assigned.  The  de- 
scription is  a  long  one,  but  it  would  be  unjust  materially  to 
curtail  it.  Mr.  Brookfield  describes  a  *^  fair  school "  as  one  of 
"  the  average  creditable  kind,  but  with  nothing  to  boast  of"  In 
such  a  school,  say  of' 75  children,  he  supposes  a  first  class  of 
fifteen, — 

Mr.  Brook-  To  read  a  page  of  natural  history — about  an  elephant,  a  cotton  tree, 
field's  descrip-  or  a  crocodile — with  tolerable  fluency  and  with  scarcely  a  mistake. 
tioiiofa"fwr" 

■^^^  ♦Report,  p.  84. 
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They  would  answer  collateral   qneationB    upon  this,  not   well,  but      PabtI. 
not   preposterouslj  ill;  they  would  have  a   general    knowledge,  of     .raMni.4 
the  distribution  and  conventional  divisions  of  land  and  water  over         ^^  ' 
the  surface  of  the  globe  :  most  of  them  would  name  the  counties  on         "^^ 
an  unlettered  map  of  England,  and  the  kingdoms  on  one  of  £urope  ; 
they  would  work  a  sum  in  compound  addition — two-thirds  of  them 
without  mistake ;  they  would  write  out  a  short  account  of  any  object 
named  to  them  which  they  had  seen  or  read  about, — ^an  animal,  a  tree, 
a  flower, — intelligibly,  and  not  without  thought  and  observation,  but 
with  trifling  errors  of  grammar  and  of  spelling  ;  they  would  have  a 
pretty  fair  knowledge  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
and  of  the  Gospels,  but  with  very  imperfect  notions  as  to  their  order  of 
time  ;  they  would  repeat  the  Church  Catechism  with  verbal  accuracy, 
but  with  very  faint  apprehension  of  its  meaning  ;  they  would  be  able 
to  repeat  a  few  (but  in  my  own  experience,  very  few)  texts  of  Scripture, 
and  those  chiefly  of  prophetic  or  doctrinal  application  ;  for  which,  with 
unaffected  deference  to  better  judgments,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  sub- 
stituted (if  there  be  no  time  for  both),  and  copiously  substituted,  the 
preceptive,  the  warning,  the  consolatory. 

In  such  a  school  as  I  have  been  adverting  to, — marked  "fair,'' — 
.  the  remaining  four  or  five  classes  would  show  attainment  proportionably 
graduated  from  that  which  I  have  represented  as  usually  belonging  to 
the  first  With  respect  to  acquirement,  boys  are  ordinarily  a  little  in 
advance  of  girls,  because  they  have  more  time  for  it.  The  girls  com- 
pensate by  a  somewhat  livelier  intelligence,  by  prettier  reading,  by 
better  discipline,  and  by  needlework,  on  which  two-fifths  of  their  time 
are  spent. 

Schools  to  which  the  epithet  "Excellent"  may  be  applied 
are  of  much  higher  pretensions.    Mr.  Brookfield  thus  describes  . 
them : — 

In  a  school  of  the  same  size,  marked  '^excellent,"  I  should  find  a  Mr.  Brook-' 
<;las8  of  the  same  number  (fifteen),  but  perhaps  a  little  older  (twelve  and  field*s  descrip- 
a  half  or  thirteen),  who  would  fill  a  slate  with  an  extemporaneous  account  Jj®**  ^  «"*  ^ 
of  flax,  or  sugar,  or  a  river,  or  a  brewery,  or  a  flour  mill,  or  a  zoological  ^^^^  ' 
garden,  showing  good  observation,  memory,  reflection,  faultless  speUing, 
rarely  deficient  grammar,  and  writing*  that  might  awaken,  not  the 
envy,  but  the  approbation  of  a  Government  department ;  their  reading 
would  be  perfectly  fluent  and  articulate,  and  usually  very  pleasing, — 
that  of  the  girls  remarkably  so.    Perhaps  the  latter  may  possess  a  more 
delicate  organization,  both  for  the  apprehension  and  the  reproduction  of 
sounds.     Easy  fractions  and  decimals  with  boys,  and,  with  girls^.  easy 
rule  of  three,  would  be  worked  without  a  blunder.  A  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  people  and  productions,  would 
close  up  into  one  more  particular  of  Europe,  and  still  more  detailed  and 
accurate  of  Great  Britain.     Co-ordinately  with  all  knowledge  of  facts 
«nd  detail,  I  should  find  coherency  and  reflection   cultivated.     Nor 
would  the  refinements  of  instruction  be  wanting.     A  little  singing  and 
a  little  drawing,  where  nature  had   furnished  an  aptitude  for  such 
accomplishments,  would  be  cultivated  according  to  time  and  oppor- 
tunity.    Throughout  the  school  there  would  be  committed  to  memory 

*  This  commendation  applies,  however,  only  to  -writing  upon  slates.  On  cheap 
wooUy  paper,  and  with  cheap  steel  pens,  which  might  as  properly  be  called  needles, 
the  penmanship  is  of  course  indiiFerent 
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Pabt  L       ^  f^^  prettj  hjmnB  and  select  pieces  of  secnlar  poetry,  adapted  to  the 
ChH».  4,       capacity  of  the  learner.     The  clergyman  would  have  taken  care  that 
■  there  should  be,  not  perhaps  a  minute,  but  a  competent  and  intelligent 

The  first  class  acquaintance  with  Old  and  New  Testament  history.  The  first  class, 
fidrly  repre-  as  here  represented,  is  only  a  type  of  the  rest  in  .their  several  degrees, 
sent*  the  Whatever  is  taught  throughout  the  school  is  well  taught,  and  judi* 

'^^^'  ciously  graduated  to  each  class,  according  to  its  measure,  down  to  the 

little  inarticulate  learners  of  the  alphabet ;  unless,  indeed,  the  infant 
school  relieve  the  upper  one  of  these  interesting  embarrassments.  With 
the  managers,  of  whom  the  clergyman  is  most  frequently  the  sole  re- 
presentative, the  bodily  health  and  comfort  of  the  children  have  been 
no  secondary  consideration ;  complete  warmth  and  ventilation  have 
been  secured  ;  well-proportioned  desks  and  forms  have  been  so  adjusted 
as  neither  to  cramp  nor  crowd  the  little  disciples ;  the  walls  are  covered 
with  pictures,  with  illustrations,  and  with  colours  which  can  make  even 
maps  attractive ;,  the  room  is  filled  with  healthy,  frank,  and  happy 
faces ;  and  the  discipline,  which  for  occasional  purposes  can  be  almost 
regimentally  exact,  is  habitually  unrestrained,  cheerful,  and  quiet,— 
easy  and  free,  without  being  free-and-easy.  Supposing  such  a  schodL 
to  turn  out  annually  twenty-five  children,  and  that  only  one-third  of 
them  should  have  attained  such  instruction  as  is  here  described,  the 
remaining  two-thirds  being  such  as  might  be  found  respectively  in  the 
second  and  third  classes  of  the  school,  and  supposing  them  all  trans- 
ferred to  menial  and  mechanical  occupations,  will  they  not  fill  those 
occupations  more  ably,  more  pleasantly  to  themselves  and  their  em- 
ployers, more  contentedly,  and  in  better  heart,  for  having  had  both 
their  minds  and  bodies  kept  in  vigorous  health  ? 

Lastly,  we  are  a&aid  that  the  following  is  still  a  correct 
description  of  many  country  schools  : — 

Mr.  Brook-  *  Other  gradations  will  be  easily  inferred,  but  there  is  one  which 

fidd's  deserip-  neither  inference  nor  imagination  can  go  low  enough  to  appreciate :  I  mean 
**T  ^f  *  "^*^  "  ^^*  which  comes  under  the  term  "  bad."  I  have  aflBxed  to  it  "  zero,**  as 
indicating  its  relative  numerical  value  compared  with  the  average  30 ; 
but  it  is  in  truth  far  worse  than  nothing.  It  is  absorbing  into  its  cold, 
ill- ventilated,  and  unfurnished  room,  and  into  its  still  colder  and  more 
barren  charities,  a  crowd  of  boys  who  would  otherunse  have  found 
another  and  an  efficient  school.  Here  they  learn  nothing  but  what  idle 
boys  are  prone  to  teach  one  another, — nothing  very  edifying  it  may  be 
guessed.  Their  only  books  are  a  few  torn  Testaments,  which  they 
learn  to  read  with  precisely  the  sam^  amount  of  intelligence  as  if  they 
were  attempting  to  read  the  Greek  language  in  English  character.  They 
have  no  more  idea  whether  Jerusalem  was  in  Palestine,  or  Palestine  in 
Jerusalem,  than  they  have  of  the  outside  of  the  moon ;  or  whether  the 
event  from  which  all  Christian  time  is  reckoned  occurred  before  or 
since  the  Battle  oT  Waterloo.  Very  few  indeed  of  them  can  work  the 
humblest  multiplication  sum  correctly.  Their  writing,  if  legible,  is 
rendered  unintelligible  by  the  spelling.  While  their  minds  are  thus 
left  utterly  uncultivated,  their  morals  can  be  deriving  no  advantage 
from  their  communion  with  each  other  about  their  street  experience. 
They  are  perpetually  engaged  in  eluding  and  cheating  the  master ;  and 
I  must  say  that  the  master, — and  not  he  alone, — ^may  take  to  himself 
whatever  comfort  is  implied  in  a  seventy  times  seven-fold  retaliation* 


•  MhL  1854-5,  pp.  502-3. 
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The  standards  adopted  in  this  description  by  Mr.  Brookfield      ^^»  ^ 
appear  to  us  just  and  sensible  ;  they  appear  to  be  also  those      Chip.  4. 
of  Mr.  Cook,  and  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  the  general        "^ 
estimate  of  the  inspectors  corresponds  with  the  two  whom  we 
have  selected 

Mr.  Cook's  words  are,*— 

A  boy  of  fair  average  attainments,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  a  good  Mr.  Cook's 
school,  has  learned —  eiridenoe  as  to 

1.  To  read  fluently,  and  with  intelligence,  not  merely  the  school- ^^ij^in^ 
books,  but  any  work  of  general  information  likely  to  come  in  his  way.  ^  ^^  schooL" 

2.  To  write  very  neatly  and  correctly  from  dictation  and  from 
memory,  and  to  express  himself  in  tolerably  correct  language.  The 
latter  attainment,  however,  is  comparatively  rare,  and  has  been  one 
which  I  have  specially  and  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
school  managers. 

8.  To  work  all  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  with  accuracy  and 
rapidity.  The  arithmetical  instruction  in  good  schools,  includes 
decimal  and  vulgar  fractions,  duodecimals,  interest,  &c.  Much 
time  and  attention  are  given  to  this  subject,  but  not  more  than  are 
absolutely  required.  Indeed,  when  I  have  been  consulted  upon 
alterations  of  the  time-tables,  I  have  invariably  recommended  a  larger 
proportion  of  time  for  this  subject. 

4.  To  parse  sentences,  and  te  explain  their  construction.  But  the 
progress  in  English  grammar  is  not  satisfactory ;  and  though  much 
time  is  given  to  the  subject,  it  is  not  taught  with  sufficient  energy  and 
skill  in  a  large  proportion  of  schools  which  in  other  respects  are 
efficiently  conducted. 

5.  To  know  the  elements  of  English  history*  A  good  elementary 
work  on  this  subject  is  still  a  desideratum  ;  but  the  boys  are  generally 
acquainted  with  the  most  important  facts,  and  show  much  interest  in 
the  subject. 

6.  In  geography,  the  progress  is  generally  satisfactory.  In  fact, 
most  persons  who  attend  the  examinations  of  good  schools  are  sur-* 
prised  at  the  amount  and  the  accuracy  of  the  knowledge  of  physical  and 
political  geography,  of  manners,  customs,  &c.,  displayed  by  intelligent 
children  of  both  sexes.  Well  drawn  maps,  often  executed  at  leisure 
hours  by  the  pupils,  are  commonly  exhibited  on  these  occasions. 

7.  The  elements  of  physical  science,  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  natural  history,  form  subjects  of 
useful  and  very  attractive  lectures  in  many  good  schools.  These  sub- 
jects have  been  introduced  within  the  last  few  years  with  great 
advantage  to  the  pupils. 

8.  The  principles  of  political  economy,  with  especial  reference  to 
questions  which  touch  on  the  emplo3rment  and  remuneration  of  labour 
principles  of  taxation,  uses  of  capital,  &c.,  effects  of  strikes  on  wages, 
&c.,  are  taught  with  great  clearness  and  admirable  adaptation  to  the 
wants  and  capacities  of  the  children  of  artizans,  in  the  reading  books 
generally  used  in  the  metropolitan  schools.  I  have  found  the  boys  well 
acquainted  with  these  lessons  in  most  schools  which  I  have  inspected 
in  the  course  of  this  year. 

9.  Drawing  is  taught  with  great  care  and  skill  in  several  schools 
by  professors  employed  under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

*  Min.  1854-5,  pp.  393-4. 
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Past  I.  That  any  addition  can  be  adrantageouslj  made  to  this  list  I  do  not 

.Q^^p  ^      belieye,  considering  the  age  of  the  children  ;  nor  am  I  of  opinion  that 

'_        any  of  these  subjects  could  be  omitted  without  practical  detriment  to 

the  schools* 

Approbatioiiof  We  have  thought  it  important,  prior  to  any  other  considera- 
tion, to  show  what  is  the  real  standard  of  effidency  adopted  by 
the  Inspectors,  and  agreeing  as  we  do  in  its  justice,  we  accept 
Mr.  Brookfield's  implied  conclusion,  that  in  so  far  as  the  chil- 
dren receive  the  degree  of  instruction  given  in  a  school 
marked  "  excellent,"  the  school  deserves  the  title ;  and  that  its 
scholars  wiU  fill  any  occupations  *^  more  ably,  more  pleasantly 
"  to  themselves  and  their, employers,  more  contentedly,  and  in 
'^  better  heart,  for  having  had  both  their  minds  and  bodies  kept 
''  in  vigorous  health/'  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  schools 
described  as  "  fisiir,"  are  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
inspected  schools ;  and  that  the  pupils  who  remain  in  them  till 
they  reach  the  first  class,  that  is,  till  they  are  11  or  12  years  of 
age,  receive  a  sound  and  useful  education.  There  is,  however, 
another  side  to  this  picture,  which  the  interests  of  popular  edu- 
cation require  us  fiilly  to  describe.  We  shall  do  so  in  the  next 
section  with  the  folloMring  preliminary  remarks. 
Present  syrtem  It  is  obvious  from  the  descriptions  we  have  just  quoted, 
the  first  class  that  the  inspection  is  an  inspection  of  schools  rather  than  of 
SeiSjueof  ^^  scholars,  of  the  first  class  more  than  of  any  other  classes.  Speak- 
the  school  ing  generally,  the  inspector's  description  of  an  excellent  school 
turns  like  that  of  Mr.  Cook  upon  the  performance  of  boys 
of  11  or  12  years  old.  The  present  system  (particularly  in 
its  plan  of  examination)  seems  to  us  to  have  a  necessary 
tendency  to  make  the  fii*st  class  the  measure  of  the  value 
of  the  whole  school ;  and  indeed  we  find  Mr.  Norris,  in  a 
passage  to  be  afterwards  more  fully  given,  making  the  im- 
portant, though  in  our  opinion  mistaken  statement,  that  "  school- 
''  teachers  seem  to  have  a  right  to  ask  that  their  success  be 
"  measured  by  the  proficiency  of  their  first  doss  children.  In 
'^  the  beat  schools  the  discipline  is  often  imperfect,  the  reading 
"  and  writing  awkward,  and  the  arithmetic  inaccurate  in  the 

"  junior  classes the  teacher  fairly  claims  that  he  shall 

"  be  held  responsible  for  those  only  who  were  allowed  by  their 
"  parents  to  stay  long  enough  to  reach  his  first  class." 

No  passage  could  show  more  conclusively  than  this  that  in- 
spectors, as  well  as  masters,  are  inclined  to  "  measure  the  success 
*'  of  a  school  by  the  proficiency  of  its  j^rs^  class  children.''  We 
shall  hereafter  consider  the  justice  of  an  opinion  which  implies 
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thai  the  children  of  labourers,  if  they  leave  the  day-school  at      P^^  L 
10  years  of  age  (which  is  very  generally  the  case)  can  have      Chap.  4. 

received  no  teaching  worthy  of  the  name.     At  present  we  only        

quote  it  in  proof  of  the  tendenqr  to  judge  a  school  oy  its  first 

class  only,  and  that  this  is  the  case  is  still  more  conclusively 

proved  by  the  following  passage  from  a  report  of  Mr.  Matthew  Eridence  of 

Arnold,  which  states  both  the  feet  and  its  explanation  with  great  ^'  ^  -^™ol^ 

clearness. 

The  character  of  school  inspection,  too,  is,  it  appears  to  me,  at  present  Indnoements  to 
such  as  to  render  difficult  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  principle  in  report-  inspector  to 
ing  by  all  the  inspectors.  The  inspection  of  a  school  is  now,  upon  a  report  too 
plan  founded  when  a  far  smaller  number  of  schools  were  under  your  ^^o'U^^v- 
Lordships'  supervision  than  at  present,  carried  out  into  such  detail  as 
to  afford  every  facility  to  an  inspector  desirous  to  give  a  favourable 
report  upon  a  school  for  doing  so,  by  enabling  him  to  call  attention  to 
special  points  of  detail  in  which  the  school  may  be  strong,  rather  than 
to  others  where  it  may  be  weak,  or  to  its  general  efficiency,  which  may 
be  small.  At  present,  for  instance,  an  inspector  finding  an  advanced 
upper  class  in  a  school,  a  class  working  sums  in  fractions,  decimals,  and 
higher  rules,  and  answering  well  in  grammar  and  history,  constructs, 
half  insensibly,  whether  so  inclined  or  not,  but  with  the  greatest  ease, 
if  so  inclined,  a  most  favourable  report  on  a  school,  whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  the  other  classes  which  help  to  compose  it.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  attention  of  your  Lordships  is  especiaUy  concentrated 
on  those  other  classes,  and  that  an  elementary  school  excites  your 
interest  principally  as  it  deals  with  these,  as  it  deals  with  the  mass  of 
children  who,  remaining  but  a  short  time  at  school,  and  having  few  or 
no  advantages  at  home,  can  acquire  little  but  rudimentary  instruction ; 
not  as  it  deals  with  the  much  smaller  number,  whose  parents  can  enable 
them  to  remain  long  at  school,  to  pursue  their  studies  at  home,  to  carry 
on  their  education,  in  short,  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  who, 
therefore,  less  need  the  care  and  assistance  of  your  Lordships. 

We  have  already  said  that  inspection  tests  the  school  more 

than  the  individual  scholars  and,  though  an  inspector's  tact  and 

experience  may  enable  him  to  look  through  150  boys  in  an  hour 

and  a  half,  such  an  eaximiTuUion  is  obviously  one  only  in  name. 

It  is  really  an  i/nspection  rather  than  an  easamiTiation,  and 

cannot  apply  the  test  and  stimulus,  particularly  to  the  lower     ' 

classes,  which  a  real  inquiry  into  their  knowledge  secures.     We 

inquired  into  this  point  carefully.    Mr.  Cook  says  :* — 

857.    (Chairman,)   Do  you  consider  that   the  mode   ot  inspection  Mr.  Cook's 
adopted  is  such  as  to  enable  an  inspector  under  all  circumstances  to  evidence  ai  to 
form  an  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  which  he  character  of 
inspects  ?— I  think  that  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  is  not  able  to  do  it,  "»»P««tio°- 
excepting  when  it  happens,  which  has  happened  continually,  that  from 
the  very  rapid  growth  of  the  system,  the  number  of  schools  which 
actually  must  be   inspected   is  considerably  beyond  that  which   the 
inspector  can  fairly  attend  to  ;  but  as  soon  as  that  is  the  case,  it  is  his 

*  Evidence,  pp.  125^126. 
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FiBT  L  duty  to  report  upon  the  state  of  his  district,  and  to  bring  it  under  the 
C^,  4,  consideration  of  the  Goyemment,  and  then  additional  assistants  are 
^^^^^  supplied  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  those  assistants  is  demonstrated. 
But  it  inyanablj  happens  that  there  must  be  somedebiy  in  that  respect, 
because  the  inspector  cannot  claim  assistance  until  he  has  shown  that 
the  assistance  is  really  wanted ;  and  then  if  you  allow  for  the  time 
which  will  elapse  before  assistants  can  come  to  him — it  very  often 
happens  that  an  inspector  for  one  year,  and  sometimes  even  for  a  longer 
time,  is  over  pressed,  and  is  not,  consequently,  able  to  give  quite  so 
much  time  as  would  be  necessary  to  report  the  schools  fully.  I  can 
say  that,  so  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  I  have  never  visited  any 
school  which  I  have  left  without  the  full  conviction  that  I  had 
ascertained  everything  which  I  considered  it  necessary  to  ascertain. 

868.  I  was  not  asking  you  the  question  so  much  with  reference  to 
your  own  practice  as  with  regard  to  the  system  under  which  you  act  ? 
— Then  it  is  merely  a  question  whether  sufficient  promptitude  is  shown 
in  appointing  additional  inspectors  and  assistants  where  they  are 
wanted. 

859.  You  consider  then  that  the  tests  which  you  are  bound  to  apply 
to  the  condition  of  a  school  are  such  as  would  preclude  the  possibility 
of  any  school  being  inspected  and  reported  upon  as  good  which  should 
prove  afterwards  to  have  turned  out  scholars  not  adequately  educated  ? 
— Tes.  I  cannot  see  any  opportunities  which  could  be  open  to  the 
inspector  which  he  has  not  at  present.  It  is  his  duty  to  remain  in  the 
school  long  enough  to  see  that  every  part  of  the  instruction  is 
thoroughly  carried  out ;  that  the  organization  is  quite  complete,  and 
that  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  are  sufficient.  Of  course  he  may 
be  deceived  either  from  want  of  judgment  or  of  experience,  or  from 
other  circumstances  to  which  all  persons  are  liable  ;  but  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  fix  the  opportunities  which  should  be  given  to  the  inspector, 
I  do  not  think  that  I  could  mention  any  except  additional  time. 

860.  {Rev.  fV,  C.  Lake,)  When  you  examine  a  school  containing 
150  boys,  how  many  hours  do  you  devote  to  the  inspection  of  the 
school  ? — ^I  think  that  I  should  finish  it  very  completely  in  about  four 
hours. 

861.  How  many  boys  on  an  average  would  you  examine  ? — ^I  should 
not  consider  myself  bound  to  examine  every  boy,  but  to  see  that  every 
boy  had  sufficient  means  of  acquiring  information,  and  also  to  test  the 
fact  by  a  certain  number  of  general  results  which  can  be  ascertained ; 
for  instance,  I  should  hear  every  boy  read,  I  should  see  the  writing  of 
every  boy,  I  should  try  the  arithmetic,  and,  in  fact,  go  through  all ; 
but  I  should  see  the  staple  work  of  the  school  very  easily  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

862.  With  150  boys  ?— Yes.  The  rest  of  the  time  would  be  spent 
in  hearing  the  teachers  teach,  and  hearing  the  boys  examined  by  the 
master,  and  in  examining  them  myself  so  far  as  is  necessary  i  it  is 
much  more  satisfactory,  and  I,  of  course,  prefer  to  have  the  boys 
examined  by  the  teachers,  because  by  that  means  I  get  two  results  at 
the  same  time. 

863.  Could  you  make  a  close  individual  examination  of  every  boy  of 
150  boys  in  an  hour  and  a  half? — No  ;  I  should  hear  them  read,  look 
at  their  writing,  and  test  their  arithmetic. 

864.  (Rev,  PT,  Rogers,)  You  say  that  you  do  that,  but  is  it  usual 
with  inspectors  to  hear  every  child  read,  and  to  examine  his  cyphering 
and  writing  ? — I  should  say  that  all  the  inspectors  try  the  cyphering 
very  closely,  and  that  all  the  inspectors  try  the  writing  very  closely. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  inspectors  would  consider  themselves  bound 
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(I  should  not  Bajr  that  thej  were  bound)  to  hear  everj  child  read,  but      Part  L 
to  ascertain  that  thej  read  well  in  every  class.  Chan,  a 

Mr.  Watkins  says  :* —  — 

1041.  (Chairman.)  What  time  do  you  consider  necessary  for  the  Mr.  Watkinrs 
inspection  of  each  school ;  take  a  school  of  200  children,  for  instance  ?  evidence. 

— ^It  does  not  depend  much  upon  the  number  of  children  ;  it  depends 
more  upon  the  number  of  subjects  taught.  I  can  examine  a  school  of 
800  children  sooner,  where  very  few  subjects  are  taught,  than  I  can 
examine  a  school  of  60  children,  where  a  great  many  subjects  are 
taught ;  and,  of  course,  very  much  will  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  school,  upon  its  intelligence  and  the  instruction  which  is  given  in 
it.  Sometimes,  a  very  bad  school  of  150  or  200  children  can  be  exa- 
mined in  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  speak  positively  about  it,  and  a  school 
of  60  children,  who  are  taught  all  the  subjects  which  are  taught  in  a 
school,  will  take  three  and  a  half  hours,  or  four  hours. 

1042.  {Sir  J,  Coleridge.)  Of  course,  you  do  not  examine  each  in- 
dividual child  ? — We  do,  in  a  great  measure  ;  we  hear  them  all  read* 
for  instance,  or  the  great  majority  of  them,  and  we  see  all  their  sums. 
We  look  at  all  their  copy-books,  and  question  very  often  the  whole  of 
the  scholars,  almost  every  child. 

1043.  {Mr.  Senior.)  I  suppose  that  your  experience  enables  you  now 
to  examine  a  school  of  a  given  number  much  more  quickly  than  you 
could  when  you  first  began  ? — It  enables  me  to  form  an  opinion  sooner; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  satisfy  the  managers  sooner. 

1044.  That  is  to  say,  you  could  examine  the  school  sooner  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

1045.  Your  opinion,  I  suppose,  does  not  much  vary  after  the  first 
hour  ? — ^Not  much. 

1046.  {Sir  J.  Coleridge.)  Does  it  form  part  of  your  inspection  to 
make  the  children  write  under  dictation  or  sum  under  dictation  ? — Yes, 
both. 

1047.  Would  not  that  imply  an  increase  of  time  very  much  according 
to  the  increased  number  of  children  ?—  No  doubt  it  would,  but  in  a  bad 
school  they  do  not  either  the  one  or  the  other.  When  1  speak  of  bad 
schools  I  mean  very  bad  ones,  where  the  children  cannot  write  tolerably 
from  dictation. 

Allowing  for  the  tendency,  which  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Norris  Obsenrationon 
speak  0^  to  judge'  a  school  by  its  upper  classes,  we  are  far  from  ^J^ctSj.  ' 
saying  that  the  inspection  described  by  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  would  not  convey  a  sound  general  impression  of  a  schoors 
condition.  An  examination,  however,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word,  it  is  not  Thus  Mr.  Cook  says  that  he  should  '^  see  the 
"  staple  work  of  a  school  of  150  boys  very  easily  in  about  an 
*'  hour  and  a  hal^"  and  that  in  that  time  "  he  should  hear  every 
"  boy  read,  should  see  the  writing  of  every  boy,  and  try  the 
"  arithmetic,  and  in  fact  go  through  all."  This  no  doubt  might 
be  done ;  but  as  only  36  seconds  would  be  thus  occupied  in 
^j^xftmiTiing  the  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  of  each  scholar, 

*  Evidence,  p.  147. 
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Pabt  I.      i}^  examination  coold  be  hardly  otherwise  than  cursory ;  and 

Chap.  4.      the  evidence  which  we  have  quoted  justifies  us  in  concluding 

JTrr        that  the  school,  and  the  lower  classes  particularly,  would  derive 

few  of  the  benefits,  and  little  of  the  stimulus,  which  could  have 

been  supplied  by  a  close  examination  of  every  individual  scholar. 

^Me^t^^      Mr.  Madeod,  the  head  master  of  the  Model  Sdiool  in  the 

Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  stated  that  a  whole  day  was  necessary 

to  examine  the  upper  division,  consisting  of  about  70  boys,  of  a 

large  school  in  reading,  dictation,  composition,  and  arithmetic. 

In  reply  to  questions  on  this  point,  he  says : — 

Are  there  any  elementary  tests  which,  in  your  experience,  you  would 
deem  sufficient  for  testing  the  efficiency  of  school  teaching  or  ^he  pror 
ficiency  of  scholars  ?  —  Yes  ;  reading,  dictation,  composition,  and 
arithmetic. 

Would  these  suffice  ? — Decidedly. 

How  would  you  apply  them  ? — By  vivd  voce  and  written  examina- 
tions. 

How  long  would  it  be  requisite  to  test,  by  a  sufficient  examination, 
a  division  of  a  school,  say  of  800  ? — In  a  school  of  that  size  the  upper 
division  would  be  about  70,  and  those  might  be  examined  in  the  sub- 
jects specified  in  a  day.  I  have  done  it  easily  with  soldiers ;  heard 
every  man  read,  tested  him  in  arithmetic,  and  tested  all  those  who  are 
able  to  ¥^rite  in  dictation. 

Mr.  Madeod  is  not  a  professional  examiner,  and  therefore 
probably  takes  longer  time.  But  the  difference  between  the 
whole  day,  which  he  requires  for  70  boys,  and  the  hour  and  a 
half  required  by  Mr.  Cook  for  150,  is  striking. 


SECTION  III. 
The  Instkuction  givkn  in  Inspkctkd  Schoous. 

Under  the  last  head  we  described  the  standard  which  entitles 
a  school  to  the  character  of  "  good  *  or  "  excellent/*  and  we 
showed  that  it  was  derived  from  the  inspector's  impressions  on  a 
geneiul  examination  of  it,  and  that  it  implied  that  the  children  in 
the  first  class  received  as  good  an  education  as  could  be  desired. 
Minority  of  From  the  statistics  given  in  the  last  chapter  it  follows  that  the 

ro^Ae^tot" *  ^^S®  majority  of  the  children  never  reach  the  first  class,  as  they 
chM.  leave  before  they  are  11  years  of  age ;  and  there  can  be  no  ques,- 

tion  that  their  instruction  is  £a.r  the  most  important  part  of  the 
system,  as  they  belong  io  the  class  which  stands  most  in  need  of 
all  the  benefits  which  education  can  bestow  upon  it.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  consider,  first,  how   much  a  child    who 
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leaves   school  at  10  or  11  years  of  age,  after   attending  with      PaktL 
average  regularity,  may  be  expected  to  learn ;   and,  secondly,       Chap.  4. 

how  far  the  large  proportion  of  children  (three-fifths  of  the        

whole  number  on  the  books)  who  do  attend 'with  a  fair  degree 
of  regularity  up  to  the  age  of  11,  actually  attain  that  standard. 
In  so  far  as  they  do  attain  it,  the  schools  succeed.  In  so  far 
as  they  do  not  attain  it,  they  &il,  and  that,  not  on  account  of 
the  irregularity  or  shortness  of  the  attendance,  but  from  teaching, 
which  is,  for  want  either  of  knowledge,  of  skill,  or  of  diligence, 
defective. 

With  respect  to  the  standard  which  ought  to  be  attained  under  Standard 
the  circumstances  specified,  we  agree  with  the  following  observa-  cSS«i  of  fo 
tions  made  by  Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr,  Mitchell,  each  of  whom  has  y««  of  age. 
had  great  experience  of  schools  in  agricultural  districts,  in  which 
the  difficulties  of  education  are  great.     Mr.  Fraser  says  :* — 

Even  if  it  were  possible,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  desirable,  widi 
a  view  to  the  real  interests  of  the  peasant  boj,  to  keep  him  at  school 
till  he  was  14  or  16  years  of  age.  But  it  is  not  possible.  We  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  see  the  last  of  him,  as  far  as  the  day  school  is 
concerned,  at  10  or  11.  We  must  frame  our  system  of  education  upon 
this  hypothesis ;  and  I  venture  to  maintain  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  teach  a  child  soundly  and  thoroughly,  in  a  way  that  he  shall  not 
forget  it,  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  possess  in  the  shape  of 
intellectual  attainment,  by  the  time  that  he  is  10  years  old.  If  he 
has  been  properly  looked  after  in  the  lower  classes,  he  shall  be  able 
to  spell  correctly  the  words  that  he  will  ordinarily  have  to  use ;  he 
shall  read  a  common  narrative — the  paragraph  in  the  newspaper  that 
he  cares  to  read — ^with  sufficient  ease  to  be  a  pleasure  to  himself  and 
to  convey  information  to  listeners ;  if  gone  to  live  at  a  distance  from 
home,  he  shall  write  his  mother  a  letter  that  shall  be  both  legible  and 
intelligible ;  he  knows  enough  of  ciphering  to  make  out,  or  test  the 
correctness  of,  a  common  shop  bill ;  if  he  hears  talk  of  foreign 
countries^  he  has  some  notion  as  to  the  part  of  the  habitable  globe 
in  which  they  lie :  and  underlying  all,  and  not  without  its  influence, 
I  trust,  upon  his  life  and  conversation,  he  has  acquaintance  enough 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  FoUqw  the  allusions  and  the  arguments  of  a 
plain  Saxon  sermon,  and  a  sufficient  recollection  of  the  truths  taught 
him  in  his  Catechism,  to  know  what  are  the  duties  required  of  him 
jtowards  his  Maker  and  his  fellow  man.  I  hav6  no  brighter  view  of  the 
future  or  the  possibilities  of  an  English  elementary  education,  floating 
before  my  eyes  than  this.  If  I  had  ever  dreamt  more  sanguine  dreams 
before,  what  I  have  seen  in  the  last  six  months  would  have  effectually 
and  for  ever  dissipated  them.  In  such  inspection  of  schools  as  time 
and  opportunity  allowed  me  to  make,  I  strictly  limited  myself  to  testing 
their  efficiency  in  such  vital  points  as  these  ;  never  allowing  myself  to 
stray  into  the  regions  of  English  grammar,  or  English  history,  or 
physical  science,  unless  I  had  previously  found  the  ground  under  the 
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Pabt  I.       children  thoroughly  firm,  and  fit  to  cany,  without  risk  of  settlementSy 
a  somewhat  lofty  and  more  decorated  superstructure. 

Mr.  Mitchell  says  :• — *'  I  find  that,  properly  taught,  children 

*'  of  10  years  of  age  can  write  dictation  of  the  Third  Book  very 
'^  well,  with  few  misspellings,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  minute  a 
"  printed  line,  and  for  twenty  minutes.  They  will  work  also 
"  fairly  sums  in  the  compound  rules,  multiplication,  and  division 
"  of  three  figures." 
How  &r  this  How  far,  then,  is  this  standard  actually  attained  ?  In  the  first 
j^^  "  place  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  who  attain  it  even  in  schiools 
which  are^'described  as  excellent  is  narrowly  limited.  Mr.  Cook, 
in  the  extract  which  we  have  quoted,  speaks  of  boys  of  12  years 
of  age  only,  and  Mr.  Brookfield's  supposition  as  to  an  excellent 
school,  is  that  one  third  of  the  children  who  annually  leave  it 
may  have  attained  a  first  class  standard.  We  shall  presently 
see  that  this  estimate  is  a  high  one ;  meanwhile,  it  is  plain  thai 
in  the  very  best  schools  two-thirds  leave  without  attaining  the 
standard.  Mr,  Cook  in  speaking  of  prize  schemes  says  in  a  ' 
passage  already  quoted,  "  They  have  little  eflfect  on  the  great 
**  mass,  who  leave  before  they  attain  the  first  claas  ;"  the  great 
mass  are  therefore  excluded  fi:om  his  description  of  the  attain* 
ments  of  the  children  in  good  schools. 

But  we  are  able  to  go  far  beyond  this  general  calculatioiL 
With  regard  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  actually 
obtained  by  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils,  we  have  ample 
evidence  from  the  inspectors  themselves.  The  last  volume  of 
Minutesf  contains  a  remarkable  report  of  Mr.  Norris,  who  has 
made  a  minute  inquiry  into  this  very  point. 

Mr.  Norris^s  It  will  be  said,  "  these  groups  of   young  people  whom   you  have 

report  in  1859.  «  brought  up  in  evidence  are  no  doubt  very  creditable  specimens  of 

*'  your  system  ;  but  what  proportion  do  they  bear  to  the  whole  number 

"  of  children  that  have  passed  through  your  schools  ?"    I  have  no  wish 

to  decline  the  question.     It  must  be  confessed  at  once  that  they  do  not 

constitute  more  than  one-third,  at  most,  of  those  who  pass  through 

our  schools  ;  and  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  by  no  means  so 

well  educated.}     This  requires  explanation,  and  anyone  conversant 

with  out"  schools  will  be  at  no  loss  to  supply  it. 

Teachen'  sue-       School  teachers  seem  to  have  a  right  to  ask  that  their  success  be 

cess  should  be   measured  by  the  proficiency  of  their  firxt-class  children.     In  the  best 

measured  by      schools  the  discipline    is    often  imperfect,  the   reading  and   writing 

proficiency  of  awkward,  and  the  arithmetic  inaccurate,  in  the  junior  classes.     No 

^Mr^  very  lasting  impressions  can  be  made  on  the  mind  or  habits  of  a  child 

ten  years  of  age.    In  testing  the  success  of  a  school,  therefore,  by 

*  Min.  185S-9,  p.  71.  f  Min.  1859-60,  p.  103-113. 

%  The  mere  smattering  of  education  obtained  by  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
nominally  pass  throogh  our  schools  is  well  illustrated  by  the  statistics  of  tiie  Second 
Staffordshire  Militia,  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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the  conduct    and    intelligence    of  its  former  scholars,    the  teacher      FabtL 
fairly  claims  that  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  those  only  vho      chKo.  4 
were  allowed  bj  their  parents  to  stay  long  enough  to  reach  his  first 
dass. 

Now,  what   proportion    do    these    constitute  ?    Desiring    to    gain  Proportion  of 
precise  information  on  this  very  important  point,  I  sent  the  following  children  who 
circular  question  to  all  the  annual-grant  schools  in  my  district : —  ^^^  ^"^ 
"  What  proportion  of  the  children  who  left  your  school  in  the  last  * 
twelve  months  had  reached  the  first  class  ?     I  subjoin  the  summary 
results  of  this  inquiry  : — 

In  Cheshire   -    66  boys'  schools  returned      -     28*54  per  cent. 

„  63  girls' schools        „  -     29*42         „ 

In  Salop         -    30  boys'  schools        „  -    26-72         „ 

„  27  girls'  schools        „  -    2 Ml         „ 

In  Stafford     -    67  boys'  schools        „  -    20*82         „ 

„  62  girls'  schools        „  -     19*05         „ 

The  general  average  for  all  three  counties  is  24*58  per  cent.  Thus 
it  appears  that,  in  this  district,  of  the  children  who  pass  through  our 
schools  only  one-fourth  stay  long  enough  to  reach  the  first  class. 
Three  out  of  four  of  them  leave  school  with  only  such  a  smattering  of 
education  as  they  may  have  picked  up  in  the  lower  classes.  The  more 
advanced  lessons  given  in  our  elementary  schools — lessons  in  geography, 
in  grammar,  in  English  history,  in  the  higher  parts  of  arithmetic,  in 
drawing,  in  cutting  out  and  fixing  for  needlework, — are  reserved,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  first  class,  and  are  thus  brought  within  the 
reach  of  only  one-fourth  part  of  our  scholars,  according  to  these 
statistics. 

*  If  I  were  asked,  therefore,  to  describe  generally  what  the  annttal"  General  result 
grant  schools  of  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire  were  accomplishing  in  the  of  annual 
way  of  education,  I  should  say  that  schools  of  this  sort  were  now  within  8****^  schools, 
reach  of  about  one-half  of  the  population,  and  that  they  were  giving  a 
yery  fair  elementary  education  to  one-fourth  part  of  the  children  who 
passed  through  them, — or,  more  briefiy,  that  we  had  reached  one  half, 
and  were  successfully  educating  one  in  eight,  of  the  class  of  children 
for  which  the  schools  were  intended. 

The  circumstances  of  difficulty  which  have  created  this  state  Obswr^atloiis 

on  prnici^esol 
of  things  will  be  presently  referred  to.    So  far  as  it  depends  on  mt.  Nonia. 

the  teachers,  there  are  many  excuses  for  them.     They  have 

hitherto  been  educated  on  the  theory  that  they  will  have  to 

instruct  boys  of  a  more  advanced  age  than  those  who  actually 

frequent  the  schools,  and  a  greater  stimulus  than  has  hitherto  been 

applied  is  obviously  required  to  induce  them  to  teach  the  lower 

dasses  and  the  humbler  subjects  of  instruction.  But  we  should  be 

flony  to  see  Mr.  Norris's  words  construed  (they  do  not  necessarily 

bear  such  a  meaning)  into  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  that 

they  should  not  be  responsible  for  any  children  under  10 ;  it  cannot 

be  too  distinctly  understood  that  not  only  are  teachers  responsible 

for  the  education  of  children  below  10  years  of  age,  but  that  that 

responsibility  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  their  ^  , 

•  Hia.  1859-«0|p.lll. 
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Pakt  L      duties.     Mr.  Norris's  meaning,  though  not  clearly  expressed,  may 
f^     ^      have  been  that,  however  a  master  may  attempt  to  instruct  his 

children,  his  teaching  cannot  be  permanent  in  its  effect  if  they 

leave  him  at  an  early  age;  ''they  will  leave  school,''  as  Mr. 
Mitchell  says,  "  they  go  to  work,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  they 
''  know  nothing  at  all."  And  there  would  be  great  force  in  this 
opinion  if  there  were  no  prospect  of  continuing  this  early  educa- 
tion ;  but  believing  as  we  do,  that  a  night  school  may  be  the 
supplement  of  a  poor  child's  education,  we  are  less  inclined  to 
sympathise  with  the  hope  which  Mr.  Noiris  entertains  of  extend- 
ing the  earlier  education  than  with  the  fear  of  Mr.  Fraser,  that 
in  reality  we  must  "lose  three-fourths  of  our  children  as  far  as 
"  the  day  school  is  concerned  at  11  or  1 2  years  old."  We  must 
'  meet  the  difficulty,  at  all  events  in  the  rural  districts,  by  the 

night  school 

We  start,  then,  with  the  general  opinion  expressed  by  Mr. 
Norris  so  lately  as  1859-60,  that  "three  out  of  four  children 
"  leave  school  with  only  such  a  smattering  of  education  as  th'ey 
"  may  have  picked  up  in  the  lower  classes,"  and  "  that  we  are 
"  successfully  educating  one  in  eight  of  the  class  of  children  for 
"  which  the  schools  were  intended.*'  We  may  combine  with  this 
an  opinion  equally  strong  of  Mr.  Bowstead. 

Mr.  Bowtteftd's  I  do  not  believe  that  the  results  attained,  even  in  these  first*clas» 
rep^  fbr  1858.  schoolB,  are  altogether  satisfactory  in  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  I 
fear  that  the  mass  of  the  young  people  who  go  forth  from  them  do  so 
with  very  crude  notions  even  upon  the  staple  subjects  in  which  they 
have  been  instructed,  with  but  little  taste  for  reading,  and  slight 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  intellectual  pursuits,  and  with  only  tran- 
sient impressions  of  the  principles  which  their  teachers  have  endea- 
voured to  inculcate.  It  seems  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
among  them  who  enjoy  no  further  educational  advantages,  forget  the 
greater  part  of  that  which  they  have  learnt,  and  relapse  almost 
entirely  into  the  condition  of  the  uneducated.  This  disheartening 
result  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  any  defect  in  tiie  ability  of  their 
teacher  or  the  system  on  which  they  are  taught,  but  solely  to  Uie 
short  period  of  their  attendance  at  school,  and  the  early  age  at  which 
they  leave  it. 

We  have  elsewhere  given  reasons  for  doubting  whether  the 

early  age  of  removal  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  defective  i*esult 

which  Mr.  Bowstead  describes,  and  whether  the  period  of  school 

attendance  (though  it  is  often  broken  and  irregular)  is  so  short 

as  his  words  would  imply.     But  without  pausing  on  this  point, 

we  will  only  confirm  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  by  that, 

of  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  laser's         After  describing  the  standard  which  might  be  attained  by 

children  leaving  school  at  10,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  Mr. 
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Fraaer  •  proceeds  as  Tollows  :  — "  Not  that  I  would  be  understood      Pabt  I. 
"  as  implying  that  one  half,  or  even  one  quarter  of  the  children      Chap.  4. 

*'  at  10  years  of  age  cany  with  them  into  the  business  of  life        

**  even  the  humble  amount  of  accomplishments  which  I  have 
*'  named/'  In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  report,!  he  says,  '*  It 
"  thus  appears  that  out  of  282  schools  only  100,  little  more  than 
"  one  in  three,  are  in  a  condition  that  ought  to  be  satisfactory 
**  either  to  teachers  or  managers ;  while  not  more  than  23,  or 
*'  scarcely  one  in  12,  are  in  that  state  of  efficiency  which  shall 
'*  send  forth  a  child  at  10  years  of  age  into  the  world,  for  the 
'^  work  of  life,  with  that  amount  of  scholarship  which  I  attempted 
''  to  describe,"  in  the  passage  quoted. 

The  incomplete  character  of  the  results  as  regards  children  Inspectors' 
below  10  years  of  age,  even  in  schools  marked  fair  and  good,  is  ^  bSd  instroo- 
seen  still  more  clearly  when  we  enumerate  the  special  points  of  ^°°  in  ctoaen- 
leaming  in  which  the  inspectors  in  very  recent  reports  have  especially 
described  them  as  ill-instructed.     The  very  staple  of  life  in  the  '^®^^- 
learning  of  a  poor  scholar    is   his    reading ;   in    this  at    least 
we  should  expect  no  insuperable  difficulty  with  a  child  of  10 
or  11  years  old.     But  on  this  point  the  complaints  of  inspectors 
are,  perhaps,  more  nearly  unanimous  than  on  any  other.     Mr. 
Cook's  evidence  has  here  a  peculiar  force,  for  having  remarked 
the  defect  in  1856,  he  had  attributed  it  to  causes  which  in  the 
following  year  he  describes  as  neither  the  sole  nor  the  principal 
ones. 

'  In  1856  Mr.  Cook  says,  "1  have  often  remarked  that  good  Mr.  Cook, 
**  reading,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  also  one  of  the 
"  most  difficult  attainments  in  our  National  schools.  The  irre- 
"  gular  attendance,  the  constant  migration  of  the  children,  and 
"  the  inaccuracy  of  their  previous  instruction,  present  obstacles 
**  hardly  to  be  overcome  by  the  most  able  teachers." 

In  1857  Mr.  Cook,  dwelling  on  the  same  defects,  points  as  Mr.  Cook, 
ah  additional  reason  for  them  to  the  defect  we  are  noticing. 
"  In  the  year  1857  Mr.  Cook  J  observed,  formerly  it  was  simply 
"  impossible  to  teach  children  in  large  National  schools  to  read 
**  correctly  and  intelligently ;  at  present,  when  the  organization 
"  is  complete,  the  progress  of  all  the  classes  ought  to  be  satis- 
"  factory.  But  there  is,  and  always  will  be  great  danger  lest 
'*  teachers  of  considerable  ability,  and  even  energy,  should  neglect 
''  the  somewhat  mechanical  and  certainly  mo^t  fatiguing  work 

•  Report,  p.  47.  t  Beport^  p.  88. 
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Mr.  MitoheU, 
1859. 


Hr.  Alderoon, 
1858. 


Mr.  Stewart, 
1858. 


Mr.  Nonrisy 
1858. 


"  of  bestowing  upon  every  section  and  every  individual  child 
"  that  amount  of  care  and  systematic  attention,  which  is  requisite 
"  in  order  to  secure  proficiency  in  these  elementary  subjects, 
"  upon  which  real  progress  in  all  teachers  of  elementary  educa* 
*'  tion  principally  depend." 

Mr.  Fussell  says,  in  his  last  report  :* — "  Few  will  be  dia- 
''  posed  to  deny  that  no  secular  subject  contained  in  the 
''  time  table  is  of  greater  importance  than  reading.     .    .    •    * 

'* The  practical  working,    however,  of   a 

'^  considerable  number  of  schools  is  not  so  conducted  as  to  lead 
''  to  the  conclusion  that  this  belief  is  shared  by  the  teacher  or 
'^  his  staff.  In  some  reading  is  not  taught  at  all  in  any  real  or 
^^  sufficient  sense.  In  others  the  reading  lessons  of  the  lower 
'^  classes  are  conducted  with  but  slight  regard  to  clearness  of 
'^  articulation  or  correctness  of  pronunciation.''  Mr.  Mitchell 
says  :t — "  In  most  of  the  schools  of  the  district "  (the  Eastern 
Counties)  '^  the  reading  and  spelling  is  the  most  defective  sub- 
"  ject  of  instruction."  These  complaints  have  continued  for  a 
series  of  years.  In  1858  Mr,  Alderson  said :% — "The  part  of  the 
"  instruction  which  strikes  me  as  being,  on  the  whole,  the  least 
"  satis&ctory  in  the  schools  I  have  visited  is  the  strictly  de- 
"  mentary;  in  particular,  the  reading  and  arithmetia  The 
"  grounding  of  the  younger  children  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
"  attended  to ;  they  often  reach  a  comparatively  high  position 
"  in  the  school,  reading  inarticulately,  spelling  incorrectly,  and 
"  with  the  vaguest  notions  of  numeration.  On  the  other  hand, 
"  I  rarely  find  schools  deficient  in  the  higher  branches  of  instruc- 
"  tion,  such  as  geography,  history,  and  grammar."  In  the 
following  year  Mr.  Alderson  §  remarked  some  improvement  In 
1858  Mr.  Stewart  obsei-ved  :|| — "It  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
"  surprise  with  me  that  both  with  school  managers  and  school 
"  teachers  this  branch  of  instruction"  (reading)  **  is  often 
''  treated  as  one  of  subordinate  importance.''  In  the  same  yeac 
Mr.NorrisIf  remarked  an  improvement  in  the  elementary  subjects, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Inspectors  had  latterly 
examined  chiefly  on  elementary  subjects.  He  says  that  this  is 
necessary,  because  "the  unconscious  bent  of  the  teachers  will 
'^  perhaps  always  be  in  the  other  direction,  for  the  task  of  teach^ 
''  ing  geography  and  history  is  far  easier  and  less  irksome  than 


*  Min.  1859-60,  p.  SO. 
}  Min.  1858-9,  p.  177. 
B  Min.  1868-9,  p.  105. 
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"  thai  of  teaching  to  read  and  write  thoroughly  well.'*     Mr.      PabtL 
Fuasell  observed  in  the  same  year  :• — "  The  reading,  though  in      Chap.  4. 

**  some  schools  decidedly  good,  judged  even  by  a  high  standard,        

"  is  not  by  any  means  what  it  should  be  generally.  Two  things 
"  are  essentially  needed — an  improvement  in  the  reading  of 
^  the  teachers  and  pupil-teachera  themselves,  and  a  very  far 
'*  stricter  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  reading  in  the  lower 


Mr.  Fussell's  last  three  reports  have,  indeed,  all  dwelt  strongly  Mr.  Fossell, 
on  this  subject,  for  in  1857  he  had  remarked, —  ^^'^* 

Next  in  importance  to  religious  instruction  we  must  place  those  indis- 
pensable subjects,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Of  these  the  two 
former  are  indisputably  tne  most  difficult  to  teach,  and  as  indisputably 
the  most  rarely  well  taught.  This  arises,  I  believe,  in  no  small  degree 
from  the  inadequate  standard  which  both  teachers  and  children  have 
formed  in  their  own  minds  respecting  them, — they  are  far  too  easily 
satisfied  with  themselves.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  children  do 
not  know  what  good  reading  is — they  are  not  taught  in  what  it  con- 
sists, or  in  what  bad  reading  consists.  In  too  many  cases  it  would  be 
more  true  to  say  that  the  teachers  hear  them  ready  than  that  they  teach 
them  reading.  Very  careful  and  special  instruction  should  be  given 
to  the  pupil-teachers  in  this  respect.  Few  things  are  more  painful  to 
me  than  to  see  the  energies  of  a  young  teacher  in  his  class  frittered 
away  after  this  fashion.  A  child  reads  a  sentence, — ^he  commits  gross 
faults.  *'  Read  it  again,"  says  the  teacher.  He  reads  it  again,  and,  as 
may  be  expected,  he  reads  it  pretty  much  as  at  first.  "  Read  it  again  ; " 
and  so  on.  It  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  teacher's  conception  that 
his  own  labour,  and  the  child's  too,  would  be  immensely  lightened,  if 
he  would  but  tcU  the  child  what  his  faults  are,  and  toht^  he  has  to  read 
it  again.  A  teacher  who  pursues  this  plan  will  never  have  good  read- 
ing in  his  class.  The  children  are  baffled,  confused,  and  disheartened  ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they  subside  into  stolid  indifference.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  art  of  reading  is  an  imitative  art,  and 
that  no  teaching  of  it  can  be  efiective  unless  the  practice  of  furnishing 
the  children  with  models  of  good  reading  be  largely  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Brookfield  says,  t  "  The  reading  even  of  a  first  dass  is  Mi^  Brookfleld, 
**  deficient  in  that  articulatiofi  and  expression  which  would  make 
**  it  an  available  resource  on  a  Sunday  evening  by  a  cottage  fire- 
"  side."     Mr.  Alderson  says :  t — 

I  regret  to  notice  the  imperfect  character  of  the  reading  prevalent  Hr.  Aldenon, 
in  many  schools.  Take,  for  instance,  a  class  of  children  reading  ^'  Easy  1857. 
Narrative."  It  wants  time,  and  patience,  and  constant  habituation,  to 
bring  such  a  class  to  read  even  decently  well.  A  teacher  is  apt  to  con« 
oeive  that  all  is  done  when  the  majority  succeed,  with  more  or  less 
effort,  in  pronouncing  the  words  of  the  lesson,  one  after  another,  without 
spelling  them.  Few  appear  to  set  sufficient  account  on  the  other 
elements  of  which  reading,  to  be  really  good,  must  be  composed ;  such 

•  Min.  J  W8-9,  p.  29.  t  Min.  1857-8,  p.  384. 
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Mr.  Stewart, 


Mr.  FraMT. 


Good  reading 


BB  absence  of  hesitation,  correctness  of  accent,  and  above  all  clear  and 
audible  articulation.  Cases  in  my  district,  where  reading  has  inyolved 
all  this,  have  been  cpmparatiyelj  rare  ;  and  I  have  found  in  the  course 
of  my  visits  of  inspection  nothing  more  annoying  that  the  indistinct 
mumbling  which  in  many  schools  passes  current  for  reading. 

In  185 5*  Mr.  Stewart  observed  of  the  northern  counties,  "I 
"  very  much  doubt  whether  the  boys  and  girls  who  now  leave 
''  our  parish  schools  have  gained  a  mastery  of  the  mere  mechanical 
"  difficulties  of  elementary  education  so  complete,  that  tbey  may 
*'  be  expected  to  find  in  books  any  occupation  of  the  leisure 
"  which  they  may  have  as  adults." 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  have  paid,  as  they  were  instructed 
to  do,  particular  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  elementary 
subjects,  and  especially  reading,  are  taught,  and  the  evidence 
confirms  these  extracts  so  strongly  that  we  venture  to  quote 
from  it  largely.  It  shows  that  the  mass  of  the  children  get 
little  more  than  a  trick  of  mechanically  pronouncing  the  letters, 
and  that  the  words  which  they  read  convey  hardly  any  ideas  to 
their  minds.  No  doubt  even  the  mere  mechanical  facility  of 
reading  which  children  now  obtain  would  with  practice  grow 
to  something  better ;  but  if  a  child  leaves  school  with  that  power 
only,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  will  not  practise  reading,  as  it 
can  derive  no  pleasure  from  it,  and  thus,  in  a  short  time,  it  wiU 
lose  even  the  slight  power  which  it  once  bad.  If  on  the  other 
hand  it  can  reiad  in%n  intelligent  manner,  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  it  wai  read  for  its  own  amusement.  The  evidence  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  is  as  follows. 

Mr.  Fraser  observes :  t  — 

That  the  majority  of  stipends  being  low,  the  majority  of  schools 
should  fail  to  come  up  to  a  satisfactory  standard,  is,  therefore,  nothing 
more  than  a  rational  inference.  But  I  do  not  think,  even  where  salaries 
are  liberal,  and  the  possession  of  a  certificate  attests  with  a  certain 
amount  of  warranty  the  competency  of  the  teacher,  that  the  efficiency' 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools  is  satisfactory,  or  quite  of  the  kind 
that  one  would  desire  to  see.  Good  reading — ^by  which  I  mean  distinct 
articulation,  proper  expression,  and  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the 
drift  of  the  passage  read — is  a  treat  that  I  was  very  rarely  permitted  to 
enjoy.  The  children  appear  to  fall  into  slovenly  habits, — indistinctness 
of  sight  as  well  as  of  speech, — in  the  lower  classes,  which  become  in- 
eradicable. The  modem  method  of  discovering  the  pronunciation  of  a 
hard  or  previously  unknown  word  seems  singularly  infelicitous.  There 
is  a  reading  lesson  in  the  Third  Irish  Book,  which  I  was  fond  of  using 
as  a  kind  of  test.  It  is  the  story  of  a  congress  of  birds  siunmoned  by  a 
swallow  to  discuss  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  reference  to  a  field 
which  a  farmer  was  sowing  with  hempseed.    It  begins  easily  enough  to 
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tempt  the  children  to  start  glibly,  but  in  the  second  or  third  line  there       p^rt  I. 
comes  the  adverb  ''  unanimously/'  a  long  but  by  no  means  difficult  word 
to  articulate  for  children  who  have  ever  been  taught  to  regard  the       ^^P*  *' 
syllabic  arrangement  of  letters,  but  upon  which  the  second  class  in-         - — 
variably,  and  very  often  the  first  class,  broke  down.     There  would  be 
first  an  uncomfortable  pause,  then  a  wistful  eye  cast  on  the  teacher  ; 
then,  on  my  request  that  the  word  might  be  spelt,  a  rapid  gabble  of  the 
11  letters  of  which  the  word  is  composed  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
process,  the  same  helpless  incompetence  to  proceed  ;  then  the  eye  once 
more  turned  upon  the  teacher ;  and  finally,  in  most  cases,  the  frank 
confession  of  the  latter  that  it  was  her  habit  always  to  help  the  children 
at  this  point,  and  that  when  they  had  repeated  the  letters,  she  gave  them 
the  pronunciation  of  the  word.     I  venture  to  assert  that  the  girls  in  the 
Hereford  workhouse  were  not  taught  to  read  in  this  way.     Such  teach- 
ing will  never  enable  its  pupils  **  narp  sine  eortice/* 

Another  phenomenon  that  you  frequently  observe  in  hearing  a  class 
read,  not  perhaps  the  very  highest  class  in  a  school,  but  the  second  and 
third  classes,  and  which  certainly,  I  think,  indicates  the  absence  of  some 
very  important  qualifications  in  the  teacher,  is  that,  if  you  quietly  stand 
by  and  give  the  children  their  head  (so  to  speak),  for  five  minutes, 
without  stoppage  or  correction  of  any  kind,  you  will  be  perfectly 
amazed,  if  it  is  at  all  a  difficult  passage,  at  the  quantity  of  utterly 
unintelligible  gibberish  that  you  will  have  listened  to.  I  remember 
once  hearing  at  the  inspection  of  a  school,  though  not  in  the  course  of 
this  inquiry,  the  head  gu-1  in  the  first  class  read  St.  Luke,  iv.  14,  thus  :  Cluldpen  read 
— "  And  there  went  a  /iame  of  him  through  all  the  religion  round  ^th  no  nnder- 
"  about,"  with  perfect  self-satisfaction,  and  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  "^"^  °*' 
the  absurd  blunders  she  was  perpetrating.  Such  children  never  can 
have  been  accustomed  to  connect  sense  and  sound,  but  have  simply 
acquired  a  mechanical  facility  of  utterance,  which  is  a  bar  instead  of  a 
help  tb  rational  progress.  A  piece  of  mechanism,  when  it  does  get  out 
of  gear,  plays  havoc  just  in  proportion  to  the  spe^d  at  which  it  is  going. 
The  unconscious  thing  believes  that  its  only  duty  is  to  go,  and  whether 
it  is  going  right  or  wrong  it  has  no  test  within  itself  to  discover. 

He  adds  in  a  foot  note  some  observations  on  the  prevailing 
mode  of  teaching,  which  deserve  attention  : — 

The  importance  of  good  reading — the  key  of  knowledge — the  power  Causes  «f  bid  - 
which  is  to  enable  a  man  to  become  a  self-educator,  is  so  great,  that  reading, 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed,  in  a  note,  to  enui^erate  the  reasons  that 
appear  to  me  to  prevent  its  being  more  frequently  met  with  in  elemen- 
tary schools.    They  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  use,  or  rather  the  abuse,  of  parallel  desks.  These  were 
never  surely  intended  for  reading  lessons.  Where  there  is  a  triple  tier 
of  them,  in  a  school  with  the  average  amount  of  concomitant  noise, 
I  defy  the  articulation  of  the  child  who  may  happen  to  be  reading  to 
be  audible  to  the  whole  class.  Those  in  the  front  row  cannot  hear 
those  in  the  hindmost  row,  nor  vice  vers&.  I  tested  the  truth  of  this 
again  and  again,  at  Sherborne,  Malvern,  and  many  other  places  where 
I  found  the  practice  in  use.  The  reacUng  class,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
always  be  drawn  up  in  square  or  horse-shoe. 

2.  The  size  of  the  class,  and  consequently  the  short  time  that  each 
child  b  exercised.  Take  a  class  of  20,  and  allow  46  minutes  for  the 
lesson,  more,  probably,  than  they  get  clear.  This  gives  2^  minutes  to 
each  child.  If  (whidi  is  rare)  they  read  twice  in  the  day,  each  child 
only  reads  4^  q^nutes  per  diei^  or  22^  minutes  per  w^ejk* 
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Pabt  L  3^  The  explosion  of  the  old  fashion  of  spelling  words  by  syllables. 

Chap,  4.  4.  The  want  of  attention  to  stops. 

.        *  5.  The  low  mumbling  tone  of  voice  into  which  children  are  allowed 

to  full. 

6.  The  uninteresting,  desultory  character  of  the  text-books  mostly 
in  use. 

7.  The  want  of  intelligent  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

8.  The  imperfect  acquaintance,  both  of  teachers  and  scholars,  with 
the  laws  of  grammatical  analysis,  which  govern  the  groupings  of  words, 
and  with  the  laws  of  rhetorical  expression,  which  have  so  large  an 
influence  upon  elocution. 

Mr.  Hedley.  Mr.  Hedley  says  :* — 

The  impression  which  I  have  received  from  my  visits  to  schools 
under  certificated  masters  is,  that  the  elementary  branches  of  instruc- 
tion sire  not  sufficiently  attended  to  ;  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work 
is  not  well  done  ;  the  writing  of  the  children  can  seldom  be  called 
good  ;  the  reading  still  more  seldom.  The  writing  lesson  is  too  ofiten 
conducted  as  if  the  children  needed  only  practice,  and  not  instruction. 

In  reading,  the  utmost  that  appears  to  be  aimed  at,  is  that  children 
should  be  able  to  read  without  hesitating  and  stumbling,  that  is,  should 
be  kble  to  read  with  facility  to  themselves*  They  are  scarcely  ever 
taught  to  read  with  expression,  so  as  to  convey  the  meaning  of  what 
they  read  clearly  and  agreeably  to  others.  I  do  not  think  that  good 
reading  can  be  expected  where  the  reading  lesson  is  habitually  given 
in  the  midst  of  the  noise  of  the  school ;  and  I  have  rarely  found  that 
the  class-room,  where  there  is  one,  is  used  for  this  lesson.  Distinct 
articulation  again  seems  never  to  be  taught ;  the  substitute  that  is 
insisted  upon  is  a  loud  tone  or  high  pitch  of  voice,  elicited  by  the  usual 
order  to  ''  speak  out.''  And  if  the  teacher  and  the  rest  of  the  class 
were  at  any  time  to  close  their  books,  I  doubt  whether  the  reader 
would  be  intelligible  to  any  of  them. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  better  class  of  masters  have  tried  any  ex- 
pedients of  their  own  for  improving  the  writing  or  reading.  They  do 
not,  in  fact,  seem  conscious  of  the  importance  of  these  subjects  and  the 
deficiencies  of  their  scholars. 

Mr.  Cumin.  Mr.  Cumin,  whose  district  was,  perhaps,  in  a  more  satisfactory 

condition  than  any  of  the  others,  says,t — 

As  I  have  said,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  form  the  staple  of 
school  instruction.  These  are  the  essentials  with  the  parents,  and  these 
are  the  branches  to  which  I  almost  entirely  confined  my  examination. 
It  is  difficult  to  devise  any  means  of  conveying  to  persons  not  present 
at  an  examination  the  character  of  the  reading  in  common  schools.  The 
chief  difierence  which  I  found  to  characterize  a  good  school,  compared 
with  a  bad  school,  was  this, — ^that  in  the  good  school  the  scholar  read 
loud  enough,  and  distinctly  enough  to  be  understood  by  the  bystander, 
whilst  in  the  bad  school  it  was  impossible  even  to  hear  tlie  reader, 
much  less  to  understand  him.  Moreover,  the  well  taught  scholar  read 
the  words  accurately  as  they  were  printed,  the  badly  taught  scholar 
omitted  some  words  and  substituted  others,  especially  for  the  smaller 
ones.  Though  good  reading  is  a  rare  accomplishment  in  any  class,  still 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  common  practice  of  the  master  looking  at  his 
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book  whilst  the  class  reads,  produces  the  worst  efiTects.  The  child  PabtL 
ought  constantly  to  feel  that  unless  it  reads  audibly  and  correctly,  the  chap.  4k 
master  will  stop  it,  and  make  it  repeat  the  words.     Nor  can  the  master,  ' 

with  the  book  before  him,  judge  of  the  character  of  the  reading,  and 
eyen  if  he  could  judge,  the  book  tends  to  make  him  careless.  Again, 
the  school  books  generally  in  use  are  singularly  uninteresting.  Those 
who  compiled  them  seem  to  think  that  increase  in  useful  knowledge 
and  the  infusion  of  moral  ideas  are  the  only  objects  for  which  reading 
ought  to  be  employed.  Interesting  stories  and  anecdotes  are  compa- 
ratively rare  ;  and  thus  dull  books  produce  their  natural  consequences, — 
bad  readers.  Though  the  girls  generally  read  hotter  than  the  boys,— -> 
more  especially  in  those  schools  in  which  ladies  take  an  interest,  and 
sometimes  teach  classes, — still  I  must  confess,  there  is  very  little  really 
good  reading,  for  in  some  of  the  best  public  schools  the  style  is  stiff, 
affected,  and  unnaturaL  Nor,  indeed,  do  I  believe  that,  considering 
the  class  from  which  the  masters  and  mistresses  come,  will  it  erer  be 
otherwise* 

So  again  Mr.  Hare/ —  Mr/Htse. 

Being  instructed  to  ascertain  whether  trained  teachers  are  disinclined 
to  bestow  proper  attention  upon  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  par- 
ticularly reading,  I  have  made  this  a  subject  of  special  inquiry  and 
close  examination.  The  prevailing  sentiment  appears  to  be,  that,  if  by 
chance  a  young  man  fresh  from  the  training  college  should  be  foolish 
enough  to  despise  and  neglect  these  elementary  branches,  experience 
would  soon  convince  him  that  they  are  the  grand  essentials  of  any 
education  he  is  likely  to  give  or  the  poor-  to  require.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, nevertheless,  whether,  as  a  fact,  "  the  proper  degree  of  atten-  ' 
tion  "  is  given  to  these  fundamental  and  often  all-sufficing  subjects.  To 
writing,  on  the  slate  at  least,  enough  time  is  devoted,  though  the  trained 
masters,  as  a  class,  are  not  eminent  for  their  caligraphy,  but  not  enough 
to  reading,  nor,  I  incline  to  think,  to  arithmetic  either. 

Dr.  Hodgson  says,t —  Dr,  Hodgwrn. 

Let  me  take  seriatim  the  subjects  commonly  placed  in  the  first  rank 
of  educational  requisites.  Reading  is  by  no  means  taught,  in  general, 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Many  reasons  miglit  be  stated  in  explanation  of 
this  serious  defect;  to  a  few  I  will  briefly  allude.  In  many  cases 
I  have  found  that  the  great  aim  of  the  readers  was  so  to  slur 
over  the  words  that  it  could  not  be  told  whether  they  were  rightly 
or  vn'ongly  pronounced.  A  separate  room  for  a  class  engaged  in 
reading  seems  to  me  a  primary  want.  Again,  in  order  to  contend 
with  the  surrounding  noises,  the  voice  is  pitched  on  too  high  a  key, 
And  all  just  modulation  destroyed.  Again,  mainly  from  the  cause 
already  stated,  the  reading  of  each  pupil  is  not  sufficiently  continuous. 
So  long  as  each  pupil  reads  one  sentence  and  no  more,  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  he  will  read  as  one  would  do  who  is  interested  in  the 
subject  and  anxious  to  interest  others  in  it  ?  But  this  is  a  thing  seldom, 
if  ever,  dreamed  of.  The  object  of  reading  aloud  (I  mean  not  of  mere 
learning  to  read  aloud)  is  wholly  forgotten.  Every  pupil  has,  or  is 
required  to  have»  his  eye  on  the  book.  So  has  the  master.  The  pupil 
who  reads  aloud  for  the  time  is  not  led  to  feel  that  he  is  expected  to 
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Paht  I.  convey  any  thoughts  to  those  who  fisten.  Without  his  intervention,  as 
well  as  with  it,  they  have,  or  may  have,  the  thoughts.     The  master, 

^^™P'  *•  again,  cannot  judge  of  the  pupil's  reading  so  long  as  he  follows  the 
""■^  words  with  his  eye  as  well  as  with  the  ear.  The  impression  through 
the  one  is  confounded  with  that  through  the  other.  But  when  a  pupil 
is  called  out  from  the  class,  when  the  master  shuts  his  book,  and  the  other 
pupils  are  told  to  shut  theirs,  the  pupil  who  reads  finds  that  he  is 
expected  so  to  read  that  others  may  learn  from  him  by  understanding 
what  he  reads,  and  the  effect  is  wonderful  even  at  the  outset.  But  tfaas 
mode  of  teaching  requires,  still  more  than  the  present,  a  separate  room. 
Again,  the  choice  of  reading-books  is  generally  most  unfortunate.  The 
subjects  are  often  uninteresting  ;  they  are  torn  into  shreds  and  patches  ; 
the  language  is  often  difficult  and  unfamiliar.  '^  Robinson  Crusoe  "  or 
''  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  would  be  far  more  effective  in  teaching  to  read 
well,  because  they  excite  deeper  and  more  continuous  interest  than  the 
best  selections  from  the  best  authors  in  prose  or  in  poetry,  whatever  be 
the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 

Mr  WHkiasoD.  Mr.  Wilkinson*  sums  up  his  impressions  as  to  the  education 
given  in  the  schools,  in  several  conclusions,  of  which  the  following 
are  two  : — 

4.  That  the  system  of  reading  pursued  by  pupil- teachers,  and  stiU 
more  by  monitors,  is  faulty  ;  instead  of  "  teaching  *'  to  read,  it  ordinarily 
consists  in  only  "  hearing  **  to  read — ^too  frequently  in  a  slovenly  manner 
and  without  intelligence ;  and  that  the  reading  books  ordinarily  used 
are  sadly  dull,  and  not  well  adapted  to  a  child's  understanding. 

5.  That  writing  and  arithmetic  are  usually  far  better  taught  than 
reading. 

Mr.  Winder.  Mj.,  Winder's  observationfl  at  Bradford  and  Rochdale  led  him 
to  the  same  conclusions,  expressed  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
He  says  :t — 

It  is  to  this  want  of  intelligent  system,  much  more  than  to  any  pre* 
ference  of  masters  for  the  more  showy  branches  of  education,  that  the 
rudimentary  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  of  schods  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  be.  The  neglect  of  children  in  their  early  years  is  the  great 
educational  evil  in  my  districts.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
schools  ought  to  put  forth  their  most  vigorous  efforts  in  respect  of  the 
elementary  instruction  of  the  lowest  classes.  But  this  is  veiy  certainly 
not  the  case. 

It  is  impossible,  for  example,  in  the  cardinal  article  of  elementary 
reading  to  overstate  the  imbecility  with  which  it  is  taught  by  ordinary 
pupil-teachers.  You  may  meet  with  children  of  average  capacity  who 
have  been  learning  for  years  without  mastering  the  rudiments.  The 
wonder  is  that  they  learn* anything  at  all  on  the  plan  which  I  have 
frequently  seen  adopted.  A  large  class,  probably  of  25  children,  stands 
up,  sometimes  in  their  parallel  desks,  sometimes  in  a  group  on  the  floor, 
to  read  to  a  pupil-teacher.  Each  child  in  order  reads  a  single  sentence 
so  low,  and  in  such  a  Babel  of  sound,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  diflically 
heard  by  the  teacher,  and  only  half  heard,  if  heard  at  all,  by  the  rest  of 
the  class.  When  the  child  comes  to  a  word  which  he  does  not  know, 
he  simply  spells  it  letter  by  letter,  and  then,  without  making  any 
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attempt  to  find  it  out  for  himself^  looks  up  at  the  teacher,  >nrho  forthwith  Vixr  I. 
to  save  trouble  pronounces  the  word.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  p,,  ^ 
art  of  division  into  syllables,  and  the  old  method  of  spelling  seems  * 

universallj  discarded.  The  lesson  goes  on,  and  at  the  end  each  scholai* 
has  perhi^w  read  two  sentences,  and  heard  three  or  four  more,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  he  had  learnt. 

In  hardly  a  single  school  that  I  went  to  was  the  reading  what  it 
ought  to  be,  either  in  respect  of  expression  or  in  merely  mechanical 
fadlity.  By  far  the  best  specimen  which  I  met  with,  taking  the  age  of 
the  children  into  consideration,  was  in  the  Bradford  workhouse.  I 
found  three  boys  from  8  to  10  years  of  age  who  read  fluently  a  difficult 
portion  of  a  leading  article  in  the  *^  Times,"  of  which  they  could  not 
understand  a  line.  When  they  came  to  a  long  word,  they  went  steadily 
and  unerringly  through  it  by  the  syllables.  Though  of  a  decidedly  low 
physical  organization,  they  had  acquired  the  art  very  completely.  The 
girls  I  found  usually  better  readers  than  the  boys,  and  some  of  the 
female  pupil-teachers  at  Bradford  gave  admirable  lessons  ;  but  generally 
speaking,  reading  is  the  weakest  point  in  school  instruction,  and  taught 
with  the  least  intelligence. 

FinaUy,  Mr.  Foster  tells  us  :♦—  Mr.  Forter. 

I  met  with  very  few  day  schools  indeed  in  which  it  seemed  that  the 
words  read  or  repeated  from  a  book,  even  with  apparent  ease,  conveyed 
any  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  For  instance,  a  smart  little  boy 
read  the  first  verse  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Grospel, 
'^  And  he  entered  into  a  ship,  and  passed  over,  and  came  into  his  ovm 
"  city."  I  asked,  "  What  did  he  enter  into  ?  "  "  Don't  know,  thank 
**  you.  Sir,'*  replied  the  boy  politely.  "  Read  it  again.  Now  what  did 
"  he  come  into  ?  "  "  Don't  know,  thank  you,  Sir."  In  another  school, 
a  girl  of  about  13  years  of  age  was  directed  to  ^*  say  her  geography  " 
to  me,  and  after  she  had  repeated  the  boundaries  of  several  countries,  I 
asked  ••  What  is  a  boundary  ?  "  "  It's  a  year's  wages."  My  question 
had  suggested  to  her  mind  the  terms  on  which  the  pitmen  are  in  some 
collieries  bound  for  a  year  to  their  employment.  Doubtless  she  did  not 
dream  of  its  connexion  with  the  lesson  she  had  just  repeated.  These 
are  fair  specimens  of  the  usual  results  of  any  effort  to  elicit  the 
children's  apprehension  of  what  they  were  learning — either  total  silence 
or  an  answer  perfectly  irrelevant.  The  truth  which  has  been  forced 
upon  me  in  a  way  it  never  was  before  is,  that  the  language  of  books  is 
an  unknown  tongue  to  the  children  of  the  illiterate,  especiallv  in  remote 
fiitnations.  It  is  utterly  unlike  their  vernacular  dialect,  both  in  its 
vocabulary  and  construction,  and,  perhaps,  not  less  uninteUigible  than 
Latin  generally  was  to  the  vulgar  in  the  middle  ages.  The  gulf 
between  is  the  more  impassable  wherever,  as  in  the  collier  villages, 
there  is  little  or  no  intercourse  with  persons  of  the  middle  class.  Only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  children  seem  to  attain  any  adequate 
understanding  of  the  language  of  books  during  their  school  life,  and 
whether  they  do  afterwards  or  not  depends  much  upon  the  circumstances 
of  iheiT  lot. 

Mr.  Foster's  observation,  bearing  as  it  does  on  one  o^the^^^^. 
most  formidable  difficulties  whicli  lie  in  the  way  of  teaching  to  dentand  the 
read  in  elementaiy  schools,  appears  to  us  to  be  forcible  and"J^,*^ 
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Pakt  L      import-ant ;  it  is  strikingly  confirmed  "by  the  evidence  given  in 
Chap.  4.     several  successive  reports  by  Mr.  Brookfield,  who  complains  that 

a  large  part  of  what  the  children  learn  is  learnt  simply  by 

memory,  and  without  any  approach  to  an  intelligent  perception 
of  its  meaning.  In  order  to  ''  illustrate  the  extent  to  which 
''  sounds  may  be  taught,  without  any  commensurate  appreda- 
"  tion  of  the  sense,"  Mr.  Brookfield  published*  two  answers 
written  on  slates  by  children  of  average  intelligence  of  11  years 
of  age.  They  were  answers  to  the  questions  from  the  Church 
catechism,  "What  is  thy  duty  towards  God?"  and  "What  is  thy 
"  duty  towards  thy  neighbour  V  They  were  as  follows  :  — 
lUnstratioDs.  ''  My  duty  toads  God  is  to  bleed  in  him,  to  fering  and  to  loaf 
"  withold  your  arts,  withold  my  mine,  withold  my  sold,  and 
"  with  my  sernth,  to  whirchp  and  to  give  thinks,  to  put  my  old 
"  trast  in  him,  to  call  upon  him,  to  onner  his  old  name  and  his 
"  world,  and  to  save  him  truly  all  the  days  of  my  life's  end." 

"  My  dooty  tords  my  nabers,  to  love  him  as  thyself,  and  to  do 
'^  to  all  men  as  I  wed  thou  shall  do  and  to  me,  to  love,  onner,  and 
''  suke  my  fieu^ther  and  mother,  to  onner  and  to  bay  the  Queen, 
"  and  all  that  are  pet  in  a  forty  under  her,  to  smit  myself  to 
**  all  my  gooness,  teaches,  sportial  pastures  and  marsters,  to 
"  oughten  myself  lordly  and  every  to  all  my  betters,  to  hut 
*'  no  body  by  would  nor  deed,  to  be  trew  in  jest  in  all  my 
"  deelins,  to  beer  no  malis  nor  ated  in  your  arts,  to  kqp  my 
^^  ands  from  pecken  and  steel,  my  turn  from  evil  spe^Udng, 
"  lawing  and  slanders,  not  to  civet  nor  desar  othermans  good, 
"  but  to  lem  laber  trewly  to  git  my  own  leaving,  and  to  do  my 
"  dooty  in  that  state  if  life  and  to  each  it  is  please  God  to  call 
**  men." 

It  curiously  illustrates  this  writing  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
following  answers  made  to  Mr.  Fraser  in  a  promising  school : — 
'*  '  What  is  a  region  V  After  some  delay  one  little  fellow  put  out 
"  his  hand.  *  Well  ?'  *  A  roundabout.*  He  might  have  had  a 
*^  faint  idea  of  the  meaning,  but  more  probably  only  had  the 
"  jingle  of  the  New  Testament  phrase  in  his  ear,  *  All  the  region 
«  *  round  about.'  " 
Obaenrations  The  answers  given  to  Mr.  Brookfieid  supply  a  vivid  illus- 
Sowk^**™'  tration  ot  the  sort  of  evils  to  which  Dr.  Hodgson  refers 
when  he  speaks  of  the  children's  tendency  to  "slur  over  the 
"  words  so  that  it  could  not  be  told  whether  they  were  rightly 
*^  or  wrongly  pronounced,"  or  which  Mr.  Foster  is  describing 
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when  he  says  that    "  the  language  of  books  is  an  unknown      p^^^^  j 

**  tongue  to   the  illiterate,"  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  describes  ^s      ^^    ^ 

**  reading  in  a  slovenly  manner  and  without  intelligence/'  and        

whic)i  the  different  inspectors  whose  evidence  we  have  quoted 

describe  in  general  terms  of  the  same  character.   Without  specific 

illustration  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of 

such  statements.    They  leave  an  impression  that  school  children 

read  badly  in  the  sense  in  which  a  person  of  the  higher  classes 

might  be  said  to  read  badly  who  read  in  a  monotonous  manner 

and  without  proper  emphasis  and  inflection     These  answers, 

which  are  a  transcript  of  the  sort  of  reading  imder  consideration, 

show  that  the  bad  reading  of  school  children  is  something  far 

more  serious  than  thi&      Mr.  Brookfield*s  observation  on  the  ' 

subject  is  very  important.     "  If  these  citations  be  read  aloud 

'*  with  the  rapid  utterance  and  foggy  articulation  which  is  so 

''  often  permitted  in  schools,  it  will  be  found  that  errors  and 

**  confusions  and  splicings  of  words  which  mere  bad  spelling 

*'  cannot  account  for,  which  nothing  but  downright  inapprehension 

*'  .    •   •  of  the  meaning  can  account  for,  will  nevertheless  8(yund 

"  very  much  like  the  answers  given  with  correctness."      The 

answers  themselves  when  carefully  examined  throw  great  light 

on  the  fundamental  defect  of  school  teaching.    All  the  unfamiliar 

words  "worship/'  '* authority, ""governors,"  "submit/*  "spiritual 

"  pastors/'  "  order,"  used  as  a  verb,  are  misspelt  in  such  a  manner 

as  to  prove  that  they  conveyed  no  notion  whatever  to  the 

children's  minds.     A  child  who  had  been  taught  the  'meaning 

of  "  put  in  authority"  would  never  have  substituted  for  it  "  pet 

'*  in  a  forty."    A  child  who  does  not  clearly  and  without  an 

effort  distinguish  between  the  meanings  of  the   two  phrases 

"  and  to  each  he  gave,"  and  "unto  which  he  gave/'  cannot 

be  said  to  know  its  own  language,  and  it  is  idle  to  suppose 

that  the  impression  which  such  a   child  derives  in  future  life 

firom  any  book  which  it  may  read — if  it  does  read  at  all — will 

not  be  so  loose  and  inaccurate  as  to  be  of  little  value  and  less 

interest. 

The  extent  to  which  these  defects  of  instruction  in  other 

elementary   subjects  runs  through  the  best  schools  is  further 

illustrated  in  Mr.  Brookfield's  last  report,  as  well  as  by  several 

remarks  contained  in  those  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners.   Take 

the  case  of  arithmetic. 

In  1859  Mr.  Brookfield*  put  the  two  following  questions  to  Children  not 
taught  elemen- 

*  Min.  1869-60,  p.  87. 
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S  subfects  1,344  children  in  the  first  classes  of  53  schools  containing  6>890 
iiek  intern-  scholars  ;  17  of  the  schools  were  good,  19  fair,  and  17  inferior  :-— 
gence.  «  What  is  the  cost  of  five  dozen  eggs  at  five  for  twopence  ?' 

''  What  do  you  mean  by  that  state  of  life  into  which  it  shall 
"  please  God  to  call  youT  In  the  second  case,  he  says,  he 
alwaya  varied  the  question  thus : — **  Tell  me  of  any  state  of  life 
''  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  anybody  that  you  can 
"  think  of ;  to  what  state  of  life  has  He  called  you,  or  is  likely 
"  to  call  you,  if  you  live  to  be  a  little  older  V  "  I  put  these 
"  questions,"  he  adds,  "with  every  advantage  of  time  and 
"  elucidation  (short  of  suggesting  answers)  that  I  could  devise." 
Of  the  whole  number,  256  answered  the  question  in  arithmetic, 
and  142  the  question  on  the  catechism.  ''  In  other  words,"  says 
Mr.  Brookfield,  "4  in  100  of  the  total  number  of  scholars  in  53 
'^  schools,  and  19  in  100  of  the  first  class,  found  the  price  of 
"  five  dozen  eggs  at  five  for  twopence ;  and  2  in  the  100  of 
''  the  total  scholars,  and  11  in  100  of  the  first  classes,  knew 
^'  what  was  meant  by  '  the  state  of  life  to  which  it  shall  pleaae 
"  '  God  to  call  me.'"     Mr.  Brookfield  ^ds  :*— 

The  arithmetic  failure  proves  no  more  than  this,  that  the  children, 
who  would  undoubtedly  have  worked  correctly  questions  apparently 
much  more  difficult,  had  not  been  sufficiently  accustomed  to  have  their 
arithmetic  presented  to  them  in  forms  which  required  a  little  thought- 
ful arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  problem  before  the  mechanical 
operation  of  it.  They  had  been  too  much  accustomed  to  have  questions 
"fixed"  for  them  on  the  black-board,  much  as  a  girl's  needlework  is 
"  fixed  "  for  sewing,  and  requiring  nothing  further  than  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  multiplication,  division,  &c.,  according  to  mechanicad  rules. 
What  babied  them  in  my  question  was  the  little  bit  of  thought  required 
to  translate  "five  dozen"  into  "sixty,"  and  "five  for  twopence"  into 
"  ten  for  fourpence."  If  the  question  had  stood  (as,  set  by  the  teacher 
on  the  black-board,  it  most  likely  would  have  done),  "  What  is  the 
"  cost  of  sixty  eggs  at  fourpence  for  every  ten  ?"  the  answers,  I  have 
little  doubt,  would  have  nearly  coincided  with  the  number  in  the  first 
classes.  The  defect  thus  indicated  in  due  cultivation  of  reflection  is, 
however,  the  less  serious  because  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  of 
amendment. 

With  regard  to  the  catechism  failure,  I  shall  refraia  from  comment, 
except  that  in  my  deliberate  belief  it  is  significant  of  a  defect  of  intelli- 
gence much  more  extensive  and  much  more  nearly  total  than  is  gene- 
rally suspected,  in  a  subject  upon  which  a  great  deal  of  time  is 
consumed.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  conjectured,  with  reference  to  the 
y  above  question  in  this  subject,  that  there  were  many  children  who  had 

a  sufficiently  practical  understanding  of  the  words  without  being  able 
to  explain  them  in  appropriate  language.  But  I  left  myself  no  room 
for  this  belief ;  I  put  the  question  in  various  forms,  and  gave  the  most 
favourable  interpretation  to  any  answer  that  approached  to  substan- 
tial correctness.    But  the  customary  answers  given  were,  '*  A  state  of 

*  Min.  1859-^0,  p.  87^9. 
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**  eternal  life  ;  of  eternal  death  ;  of  sin  ;  of  salvation ;  of  grace ;  of      p^kt  I. 

**  wickedness  ;   of  holiness  ;    of  misery  ;  of  happiness  ;    of  glory;  of 

"  sanctiflcatJon/'  &c. ;  words  the  indiscriminate  and  utterly  incoherent       Chap.  4. 

use  of  which  is  familiar  to  everybody  accustomed  to  examine  school         

children  in  religious  instruction.      Such  answers  as  "  A  rich  state ; 
**  a  poor  state  ;  a  state  of  sickness  or  of  health,"  I  accepted. 

In  two  schools  only  out  of  the  53  were  the  answers  satisfactory  from 
every  child  in  the  first  class. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  give  numerous  instances  of  the  lUiwtrfttioiw 
same  kind  of  want  of  intelligence.  Some  of  the  most  striking  are  AsSaSSTcom- 
afforded  by  their  experience  of  the  arithmetic  taught  in  the  °"""®'***^ 
schools.  In  working  sums  expressly  stated,  the  children  were 
often  successful  enough,  but  they  were  usually  quite  ignorant  of 
anything  that  required  the  simplest  knowledge  of  a  principle. 
"  With  respect  to  arithmetic,"  says  Mr.  Cumin,*  "  I  tried  the  test 
•'  of  dictating  a  sum  in  addition  or  subtraction.  The  knowledge 
"  of  notation  was  singularly  defective ;  but  wherever  I  found  a 
"  good  knowledge  of  notation,  I  found  the  class  thoroughly 
"  instructed  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  It  was  by  no  means 
"  uncommon  to  find  boys  and  girls  in  fractions  and  compound 
'*  division  who  could  not  write  down  sums  up  to  10,000  or  even 
"  1,000.  It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  that  that  notation 
"  was  hardly  a  fair  test  to  apply."  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry, 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  met,  and  Mr.  Cumin  communicated 
this  amongst  other  observations  to  his  colleaguea  One  of  them 
(Mr.  Hare),  adopted  the  practice  on  his  return  to  his  district 
The  results  were  remarkable  and  instructive.     He  says  :t — 

You  wiU  find  a  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  and  pence  tables  Mr.  Hare, 
at  as  early  an  age  as  you  could  reasonably  expect,  and  familiarity  with 
practice,  rule  of  three,  and  even  fractions,  at  years  not  beyond  the 
average  of  boys  of  all  classes  grappling  with  such  calculations  ;  but,  if 
you  take  the  boys  back,  it  may  come  out  that  some  of  them  have  made 
more  haste  than  good  speed.  I  confess  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  me 
to  try  even  the  younger  boys  in  numeration  until  Christmas,  when  one 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  inquiry  suggested  it  as  a  test  of  the  arithmetical 
knowledge  of  even  the  senior  classes.  In  both  Yarmouth  and  Ipswich, 
I  subsequently  acted  upon  the  hint ;  and,  to  the  chagrin  of  masters 
and  astonishment  of  scholars,  many  boys  of  the  first  class  in  their 
respective  schools,  able  to  solve  questions  in  advanced  rules  with  ease 
and  accuracy,  were  found  utterly  at  fault  in  a  simple  addition  sum, 
when  consisting  of  five  or  six  lines  of  seven  figures,  slowly  and 
repeatedly  dictated,  but  testingly  interspersed  with  numerous  0*8.  This 
was  a  palpable  demonstration,  that  '*  the  proper  degree  of  attention  " 
had  not  been  bestowed  upon  arithmetic  ;  for,  had  the  defaulters  been 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  recapitulate,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
best  commercial  schools,  they  would  have  been  at  no  loss  to  set  down 
with  correctness  lines  of  seven  figures  of  whatever  precise  value. 

*  Report,  p.  89.  t  Heport,  pp.  283-284. 
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Fart  I.  Lastly,   take  the  case  of   religious    knowledge.      It    is    a 

Chap.  4.      continual    subject    of   complaint    that    the   children    are    not 

taught  to  understand  passages  of   Scripture  relating  to  their 

religious  and  moral  duties,  but  are  compelled  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  historical  facts  and  incidents,  which  taken  by 
themselves  can  give  little  instruction.     In  an  essay  read  at  the 

Mr.  Symons.  Educational  Conference  of  1857,*  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons  said,  "  In 
"  Scripture  I  find  nothing  commoner  than  a  knowledge  of  such 
''  facts  as  the  weight  of  Qoliath's  spear^  the  length  of  Noah's  ark, 
^  "  the  dimensions  of  Solomon's  temple,  what  God  said  to  David, 
"  or  what  Samuel  did  to  Agag,  by  children  who  can  neither 
"  explain  the  atonement,  the  sacraments,  or  the  parables,  with 
**  moderate  intelligence,  or  tell  you  the  practical  teaching  of 
"  Christ's  life." 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  Mr.  Wilkinson  8ays,t  of  schools  in  London,  "  The  general  cha- 
"  racter  of  religious  did  not  appear  to  me  so  satisfactory  as  that 
"  of  secular  instruction.  Too  much  attention  was  paid  to  the 
"  geography  and  history  of  the  Bible,  the  families  and  genealogies 
"  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  kings  of  Israel ;  and  I  rarely  found 
"  the  Catechism  learnt  in  such  a  manner  that  when  I  changed 
"  the  order  of  the  questions,  or  put  them  in  another  form,  I 
'*  could  obtain  a  ready  reply."  Dr.  Hodgson's  evidencej  is  to 
the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Fraser  says,§  "In  some  schools,  quite  of 
"  an  unpretending  rural  character, ....  the  religious  knowledge 
**  while  thoroughly  distinctive  was  remarkably  accurate  and 
"  good.  In  others,  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  said  in  Tooat,  it  was 
"  of  that  parrot-like  description  in  which  sound  is  allowed  to 
"  stand  for  sense,  which  Mr.  Brookfield  has  . . .  portrayed  in  more 
**  than  one  of  his  reporta" 

In  regard  to  other  subjects,  especially  history  and  geography, 
similar  complaints  are  common.  The  same  points  are  repeatedly 
dwelt  upon  in  the  answers  to  our  questions,  and  by  no  one  more 
fully  than  by  Sir  Arthur  Elton,  in  a  passage  to  which  we  call 
attention,  though  too  long  for  quotation. — Answers,  p.  163. 

We  have  already  said  that,  so  far  as  these  defects  are  to  be 
imputed  to  the  teachers,  there  are  many  excuses  for  them ;  their 
failures  must  not  be  concealed,  or  even  palliated,  but  they  may 
be  accounted  for. 

Scheme  of  edu-      In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  be  clear  that  the  whole  scheme 

iTilmicfpltion  ^f  education  in  the  schools  was  settled,  that  the  school-books 


*  Essays  upon  Educational  Subjects,  p.  302.  f  Beport,  p.  398. 

t  Report,  p.  652.  ^       §  Beport,  p.  104. 
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were  prepared,  and  above  all,  that  the  teachers  were  trained,  of  a  better  gtat 
upon  suppositions  as  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  opportunities  ^  **^f*^*°®** 
which  would  be  afforded  for  instructing  them,  which  the  facts 
have  not  sustained.     In  his  last  report,  Mr.  Watkins  states  this 
most  strongly,  he  says,* — 

It  13  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact,  which  day  by  day  Mr.  Watkins. 
and  year  after  year  stands  out  in  plainer  and  more  legible  characters, 
and  is  simply  this,  that  the  school-age  of  the  children  must  needs  be 
small,  that  they  are  born  for  hand-work  and  must  go  to  hand-work  as 
soon  as  they  are  physically  qualified  for  it.  Sixteen  years  of  constant 
occupation  in  and  about  elementary  schools  have  fully  convinced  me 
that,  though  this  truth  has  not  been  denied  by  those  who  have  been  the 
most  active  and  interested  in  the  education  of  the  working  classes,  yet 
it  has  been  practically  ignored.  Their  chief  efforts  seem  to  have  been 
directed  to  inform  the  child,  intelligently  indeed,  and  methodically  on, 
subjects  of  great  interest  and  of  much  value  to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to 
labour  with  the  head  more  than  with  the  hands,  but  not  such  as  to  fit 
him  best  for  his  work  in  life.  He  has  been  in  too  many  instances 
dealt  with  as  if  he  were  to  be  a  scholar  rather  than  a  workman. 

The  character  of  the  school-books  used  for  reading  lessons  School-books 
are  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this.  They  are  collections  of  ex-  SdcuJated  to 
tracts  upon  every  sort  of  subject — ^genemlly  speaking,  subjects  J?^J^*  ^^' 
unlikely  to  interest  children*  The  reading  lessons  appear  to  be 
frequently  treated  as  opportunities  for  lecturing  the  children  on 
the  subject  matter  of  these  extracts,  rather  than  as  opportunities 
for  teaching  them  to  read.  Mr.  Hare  f  says,  *'  It  appears  to  be 
''  the  peculiar  distinction  of  our  common  schools,  unless  they  are 
'*  to  be  considered  as  having  borrowed  a  hint  from  the  thorough 
*'  classical  teaching  of  our  great  public  schools,  to  make  the 
**  reading  of  a  book  in  class  the  foundation  of  lessons  in  every 
"  branch  of  knowledge  on  which  the  writer  may  directly  treat 
^'  or  incidentally  observe.''  Dr.  Hodgson,  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,  says, ''  The  history  spoils  the  reading,  and  the  reading 
^*  spoils  the  history."  Most  of  the  iussistant  Commissioners  and 
several  of  the  inspectors^  complain  of  the  dullness  of  the  reading- 
books.  The  mistake  appears  to  be  partly  in  forgetting  the 
necessity  of  exciting  the  children's  interest  in  order  to  make 
them  read  well,  and  partly  in  omitting  to  observe  the  fact 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Foster,  that  to  many  of  these  children  the 
language  of  books  is  a  foreign  language.§ 

*  Min.  1859-60,  p.  33.  t  Report,  p.  S98. 

%  For  example,  Mr.  Stewart,  Min.  185S-9,  p.  105  ;  Mr.  Brookfield,  Min.  1859-60, 
p.  84 ;  Mr.  Cook,  however,  says,  that  most  of  the  bojs  in  the  first  classes  of  London 
schoolfl  have  also  read  several  such  books  as  Kobinson  Crusoe. 

§  Report,  p.  23. 
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•        .  I.  An  instructive  story  on  this  subject  is  told  by  Canon  Moseley 

^p  4      in  his  Report  on  the  Greenwich  Schools  : — 

jnMowley's      Soon  after  my  connexion  with  them,  I  became  aware  that  no  incon- 
ort  on  teach-,  eiderable  number  of  the  boys  of  the  Lower  School  remained  incapable 
g  reading  in     of  reading  with  tolerable  ease  and  correctness  during  the  whole  time 
(t^T^^^^         (three  years)  of  their  residence  in  the  school,  and  I  reported  to  that 
^  '  effect.     As  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  nothing  was  wanted  on 

the  part  of  the  masters  to  overcome  this  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  methods  of  instruction,  it  was  determined  to  make  an  extra- 
ordinary effort  A  new  master  was  accordingly  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, called  a  reading  master,  and  a  room  set  apart  for  it,  called  the 
reading  room.  Into  this  room  all  the  bad  readers  were  sent,  to  be 
exclusively  occupied  in  reading  all  day  long,  until  at  length  they  should 
be  able  to  read  well ;  and  to  ensure  the  requisite  amount  of  individual 
labour  for  this  object,  they  were  broken  up  into  small  subdivisions, 
each  in  charge  of  a  paid  monitor. 

The  experiment  was,  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  an  instructive 
one.  It  resulted  in  an  entire  failure.  Although  the  whole  effort  of 
the  master  and  his  monitors,  and  the  whole  labour  of  the  boys,  were 
concentrated  on  this  one  object  of  learning  to  read — and  with  many  of 
the  boys  it  was  continued  from  morning  until  night  for  weeks  and 
months  together — yet  they  made  but  little  progress,  matters  remained 
very  much  as  they  were,  they  could  not  be  taught  to  read. 

It  was  plain  that,  in  the  attempt,  some  great  educational  principle 
had  been  violated,  on  which  success  depended.  Shortly  after  the 
appointment  of  the  present  intelligent  master  of  this  class,  Mr.  Connon, 
the  exclusive  instruction  in  reading  was  given  up  ;  other  things  were 
combined  with  it,  calculated  to  interest  the  boys,  to  awaken  them  to 
the  perception  of  a  power  to  understand  and  of  a  pleasure  in  under- 
standing, and  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  constant  mechanical  action  . 
of  the  faculties,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  find  an  exercise  in 
reading.  This  plan,  conceived  with  much  judgment  and  sagacity,  and 
carried  out  with  great  zeal  by  Mr.  Connon,  has  been  successful.  They 
spend  now  only  a  portion  of  their  time  in  reading,  but  they  learn  to 
read  far  better  than  when  they  gave  up  their  whole  time  to  it ;  mean- 
while their  education,  in  a  higher  sense,  instead  of  being  in  abeyance, 
is  proceeding. 

Capriciona  re-  Another  great  difficulty  with  which  teachers  have  to  struggle 
moval  of  chii-  .  ig  the  capricious  removal  of  children  from  school  to  school  The 
school  to  extent  to  which  this  goes  on  is  extraordinary.     We  have  already 

referred  to  the  subject  in  our  last  chapter,  but  we  may  notice 
here  its  special  effect  on  the  child's  progress.  The  schools  are  often 
conducted  on  different  systems,  and  thus  what  is  learnt  in  one 
school  has  to  be  unlearnt  in  the  next.  In  the  pamphlet  already 
quoted,  Mr.  Watkins  says,  ''  In  the  large  towns  and  populous 
**  districts  where  schools  of  different  denominations  exist,  the 
"  children  change  much  from  one  school  to  another.  Some  of 
'^  them  in  their  short  school  life  have  been  in,  but  not  through^ 
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"  six  or  seven  schoola     Suppose  a  lad  of  the  higher  class  thus      part  l 
"  tasting,  as  it  were,  six  or  seven  of  the  great  public  schools  of      Qij^p.  4. 

"  England — Eton,  Westminster,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Charterhouse,        

"  Winchester,  what  nourishment  would  he  be  likely  to  get  from 
"  them?" 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  children  are  frequently  Gross  igno- 
grossly  ignorant  when  they  first  come  to  school,  having  been  dren  on  enter- 
either  at  no  in£a.nt  school  or  at  a  mere  dame's  schooL     This  is  ^^  school 
illustrated  by  the  following  table*  of  the  state  of  knowledge  of 
369  boys  admitted  or  re-admitted  to  St.  George's  school,  Shef- 
field, fit)m  August  1854  to  August  1855  : — 

Thb  following  Table  is  drawn  up  from  the  Admission  Book  or  Register,  and  shows 
the  State  of  Education,  or  ratner  the  Ignorance,  of  the  Children  admitted  into  the 
Su  Georgis's  Boys*  National  School  between  1st  August  1854  and  1st  August 
1855.    369  were  admitted  and  re-admitted  during  the  above  Period. 
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*  This  includes  8  hon  who  had  previously  been  in  the  school,  but  on  leaving  work  were 
TO  admittfid 

t  This  includes  9  who  were  re-admitted.  t  This  indudes  8  who  were  re^mitted. 

§  This  includes  6  who  were  re-admitted. 

It  is  also  just  to  the  teachers  to  bear  in  mind  the  extreme  irksomeness  of 
difficulty  and  irksomeness  of  the  taak  of  teaching  very  young  ^^^^^J^^^^'''^ 
children  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge,  and  seeing  that  children  and 
each  child  individually  acquires  them.     The  power  of  attracting  doin^g  so.^ 
a.  child's  attention,  and  of  sympathizing  with  its  difficulties,  suf- 
ficiently to  draw  out  and  really  exercise  its  faculties,  is  rare 
amongst  teachers  of  all  classes,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  it  to  be  commoner  amongst  teachers  of   the  class  in 
question  than  with  others. 


*  Mr.WatkinSy.Mln.  1855-6,  p.  266. 
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Teachers  not 
to  he  hlamed 
for  results 
though  they 
ought  to  pre« 
Tent  them. 


Inspected 
schools  not  to 
he  considered 
as  failures. 


For  these  reasons  we  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  just  to 
throw  on  the  teachers  the  whole  blame  of  the  unsatisfactory 
results  of  the  system  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  children.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  said  against  them  is  that  they  do  not  perform 
a  most  arduous  duty,  which  they  have  no  direct  personal  motive 
for  performing,  and  which  they  seem  to  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  as  almost  hopeless,  as  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
Mr.  Norris's  report  proves.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  throw  the  blame 
of  the  failure  upon  the  parents.  The  persons  really  responsible 
for  the  kind  of  -education  given  in  the  schools  are  the  managers. 
This  is  well  explained  by  Mr.  Unwin,  the  Principal  of  the 
Homerton  Training  College^  in  the  following  extract  from  his 
examination : — 

228o.  You  saj  that  the  education  provided  has  been  unsuited  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 

2286.  What  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  causes  which  determine  what 
sort  of  education  shall  be  offered  to  them  ? — The  education  has  been 
hitherto  determined  by  the  committee  which  has  established  the  school, 
and  which  superintends  it.  Now  I  think  that  the  views  which  have 
been  entertained  by  committees  in  relation  to  education  have  not  been 
correct.  The  parents  look  for  an  education  more  practical,  and  one 
which  bears  much  more  upon  the  success  of  their  children  in  after  life, 
and  I  have  found  more  wisdom  amongst  parents  in  regard  to  this 
matter  than  I  have  found  amongst  committees. 

2287.  Much,  I  suppose,  in  the  management  of  a  school  must  depend 
upon  the  views  of  the  master  ? — Very  much. 

2288.  And  the  views  of  the  master  very  much  depend  upon  the 
training  which  he  has  received  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2290.  Upon  hearing  the  curriculum  of  Homerton  College,  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  highest  that  we  have  had  before  us  ? — That  is 
for  the  students,  not  for  children  in  the  schools. — Our  teachers  have  to 
go  into  the  market,  and  to  get  a  price  for  their  article  according  to  its 
value.  They  have  not  the  advantage  of  any  Government  bounty,  and 
therefore  must  aim  to  present  an  article  which  will  be  appreciated. 

It  would  be  far  from  the  truth  to  infer  from  the  preceding 
evidence  that  the  inspected  schools  must  be  considered  as 
having  failed.  That  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  educating  to 
any  considerable  extent  the  bulk  of  the  children  who  have 
passed  through  them  is  true,  but  they  give  an  excellent  education 
to  an  important  minority. 

This  last  fact  explains  an  apparent  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween some  of  our  witnesses.  Those  who,  like  Mr.  Cook*  and 
Mr.  Hare,f  speak  of  the  schools  more  favourably  than  the  others, 
are,  in  fact,  describing  parts  of  the  schools  different  from  the 
parts  of  them  which  the  other  witnesses  have  dwelt  on.    They 
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refer  principally  to  the  performances  of  the  elder  scholars  in  the      part  l 
better  schools,  with  regard  to  which  we  have  ourselves  quoted      c^ap,  4^ 

with  approbation  Mr.  Brookfield's  estimate,   and  will  further         

repeat  a  remark  of  Mr.  Winder's  that  ^'  they  achieve  something 
''  like  the  maximum  of  success  possible  under  the  present  con- 
"  ditions  of  attendance."  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
good  and  intelligent  state  of  the  highest  class  does  not  end  with 
itself ;  it  has  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  intelligence  and  the 
moral  bearing  of  the  whole  school.  And  therefore,  even  where 
the  definite  knowledge  of  the  younger  boys  is  below  an  attain- 
able standard,  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  the  inspectors,  while 
registering  (as  they  have  not  failed  to  do)  their  complaints  of 
shortcomings,  may  still  speak  of  such  schools  in  the  language  of 
commendation. 

Before  closing  this  section  we  must  explain,  what  may  sur-  Age  at  'whicli 
prise  many  of  the  friends  of  popular  education,  the  low  age  of  be  expected^to 
10  or  11  years  upon  which  we  have  fixed  as  the  probable  limit  of  ^^^®  schooU. 
the  education  of  a  large  body  of  the  children.     In  doing  this,  we 
do  not  mean  to  indicate  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  education 
of  children  generally,  or  of  any  children,  should  close  at  so  early 
an  age.     It  is  obvious  that  a  different  rule  is  likely  to  hold  in 
this  respect  in  towns,  where  a  demand  for  intelligent  labour  will 
keep  children  longer  at  school,  from  that  which  applies  to  the 
country,  where  agricultural  labour  demands  early  practice,  and 
where  (to  use  Mr.  Fraser's  words)  "  on  the  average  we  must  make 
'*  up  our  minds  to  see  the  last  of  boys,  as  far  aa  the  day  school 
"  ie  concerned,  at  10  or  11,*'  "  and  of  girls,  at  the  outside,  at  12.'* 
Believing  this  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  in  country  districts  1 1  years 
of  age  will  not  cease  to  be  a  good  average  for  the  day  school;  we  have 
inquired  whether  it  may  not  be  possible,  even  on  this  basis,  to  Sound  fonnda- 
give  children  a  good  start  in  education,  and  to  render  the  know-  teacWn/mSut 
ledge  of  humbler  subjects  and  arts^  now  comparatively  neglected,  ^  laid  before 
but  peculiarly  adapted  to  early  years,  the  one  absolute  necessity  ^^7^*^"  ^ 
for  the  minds  of  common  men^  and  an  invaluable  substratum  for 
a  later  teaching,  attainable  by  alL   We  have  already,  in  chapter  1, 
section  3,  adverted  to  the  aid  which  may  be  gradually  given  to 
this  later  teaching  by  means  of  evening  schools.     If  these  two 
means  can  be  combined  for  a  poor  child ;  if  he  can  receive 
an  education  sound  as  far  as  it  goes  till  the  age  of  10  or  11 
in  the  day  school ;  if  from  that  time  onwards  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  continuing  his  first  teaching  in  the  evening  school ; 
and  if  it  is  made  possible  to  establish  an  evening  school  in  almost 
every  village  in  tiie  country,  we  believe  that  popular  education 
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SECTION  IV. 

Moral  Influence  of  the  Inspected  Schools. 

The  moral  effect  produced  by  the  schools  is  more  important 
than  the  instruction  given  in  them,  although  not  so  appreciable. 
The  standards  by  which  it  can  be  measured  are  less  definite.  We 
believe  it  to  be  very  great,  and  we  should  be  astonished  if  it  were 
not  so»  We  have  seen  that  the  managers  of  the  public  schools 
are  almost  all  of  them  men  whom  strong  religious  convictions  and 
feelings  have  impelled  to  found  and  to  maintain  schools  at  a  con- 
siderable, sometimes  a  very  great  expenditure  of  trouble  and 
money.  We  have  seen  that  the  pupil  teachers  and  masters  have 
generally  been  selected  for  their  moral  as  well  as  their  intellectual 
character,  and  have  received  an  education  more  religious  than 
any  other  that  is  given  in  England.  Among  the  higher  classes 
in  society  the  teacher  ik  not  socially  superior  to  his  pupils, 
often  he  is  their  inferior;  often  the  difference  in  cultivation 
and  refinement  between  the  school  and  home  is  unfavourable  to 
the  school.  But  among  the  labouring  classes  the  teacher  is 
almost  the  only  educated  man  with  whom  they  daily  come  in 
contact.  The  school,  when  compared  to  the  home,  is  a  model  of 
neatness  and  order. 

We  might  assume  therefore,  even  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be 
so,  that  the  religious  and  therefore  the  moral  influence  of  the 
public  schools  over  the  children  must  be  very  great,  and  we  have 
also  much  evidence  in  support  of  that  opinion. 

One  of  the  tests  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  school  is  its 
discipline.  The  best  teaching  will  produce  little  good  effect  if 
this  be  defective. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  of  Council  has  been  properly 
drawn  to  this,  and  they  have  reduced  into  a  tabular  form 
the  reports  of  their  inspectoi's  on  the  discipline  of  the  schools 
under  their  inspection.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  the  reports 
of  the  inspectors  deserve  more  confidence.  They  may  be  misled 
as  to  the  instruction  given  in  the  school,  but  scarcely  as  to  its 
discipline. 
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They  report  the  discipline  to  be  excellent,  good,  or  fair  in  94*3  part  I. 
per  cent,  of  the  schools  receiving  annual  grants,  and  75-7  per  ^  ^ 
cent  in  the  others.  

An  illustration  of  the  moral  effect  produced  by  the  discipline  Subsequest 
maintained  in  the  schools  is  furnished  by  the  marked  success  in  cMWreiT^*^^ 
subsequent  life  of  the  children  coming  from  district  and  separate 
schools,  particularly  of  the  orphans,  the  class  which  is  secluded 
from  almost  every  other  influence,  and  is  often  thrown  on  the 
world  utterly  friendless  and  deserted. 

A  frirther  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  change  produced  Effect  of 
on  the  population  of  a  district  by  the  establishment  of  good  ™^ation 
schools. 

The  Minutee  of  Council  and  the  Reports  of  our  Assistant  Com- 
missioners contain  many  such  instances.  We  extract  from  the 
Minutes  of  1856-7,  p.  4iS2,  the  following  account  of  the  effects  of 
the  establishment  by  Mr.  Einnersley  of  a  school  in  the  Stafford- 
shire mining  district : — 

KiDSGROVE  Church  op  England  School  (Mining  District).* 
Established  1839. 

(From  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Wade.) 

In  1839  a  daily  school  was  erected  by  the  proprietor  of  the  works,  Illustrations, 
Thomas   Kinnersley,   Esq.      Here  great   numbers    of  children   were  Kidsgrove 
collected,  and  the  best  education  then  available  was  afforded  to  them.  School 
At  that  distant  period  many  fears  were  entertained  that  the  children's 
education  would  have  utterly  unfitted  them  for  their  future  irksome 
lives  of  colliers  and  miners  ;  but  the  experience  of  seventeen  years  has 
shown  that  sound  education  is  nowhere  attended  with  greater  blessings 
to  the  workmen  and  masters,  than  in  the  mining  districts. 

In  1863  the  old  school  was  pulled  down,  and  on  its  site  the  present  Establishmeut 
noble  building  was  erected  by  Mr.  Kinnersley,  at  a  cost  of  1,700/.  of  school  in 
The  schools  are  quite  crowded,  the  daily  attendance  being  above  300,  ^®^^- 
and  the  great  difficulty  is  now  how  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
children  pressing  in  for  education.  They  are  under  the  management 
of  certificated  teachers.  They  aim,  not  only  to  afford  instruction  to  the 
children  of  the  very  poorest  of  the  people,  but  likewise  to  the  children 
of  the  respectable  tradesman  and  mercantile  clerk.  The  payments  are 
carefully  regulated  from  Id.  weekly  to  10^.  per  quarter  ;  whilst  no 
distinction  is  made  in  the  classification  of  the  children,  but  what  merit 
alone  may  determine.  This  plan  works  admirably.  It  has  secured  the 
confidence  of  the  parents ;  and  the  annual  payments  of  the  children 
have  risen  to  upwards  of  130/.,  and  this  in  a  mining  distiict  of  3,000 
souls,  and  where  there  are  other  schools,  not  only  of  dissenters,  but 
private  individuals.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  present  improved 
character  of  the  population.  The  schools  have  largely  helped  to 
promote  morality,  industry,  and  respect  for  the  laws  ;  and  these  blessed 
results  are  now  apparent  in  a  village  once  notorious  for  everything  the 
contrary. 

*  Min.  1856-7,  pp.  422-d. 
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The  absence  of  crime, — ^Not  an  instance  can  be  produced  of  a  child 
educated  at  Kidsgrove  Daily  School,  since  its  formation  in  1839,  having 
been  convicted  as  a  felon. 

The  respect  for  the  Church, — Every  Sunday  the  Church  is  crowded 
with  a  congregation  of  the  working  class,  most  devout  and  attentive  in 
their  manner,  and  all  respectably  clothed.  Many  persons  who  remember 
what  the  appearance  of  the  people  was  twenty  years  since,  and  what  it 
is  now,  are  struck  with  amazement ;  and  it  is  among  the  young  men 
that  this  change  is  most  wonderful  and  apparent. 

The  absence  of  drunkenness, — Formerly  this  vice  prevailed  to  a  fear- 
ful extent ;  now  it  very  seldom  occurs  that  a  man  is  fined.  The  work- 
men very  generally  save  their  money,  and  great  numbers  have  built  them- 
selves good  houses.  But  perhaps  it  wiU  speak  as  much  as  anything 
else  for  the  improved  character  of  the  people,  when  the  fact  is  repeated 
that  they  are  now  paying  annually  upwards  of  130/.  for  the  education 
of  their  own  children. 

The  scholars  educated  at  Kidsgrove  School, — ^Of  these  several  have 
become  teachers,  others  are  now  respectable  tradesmen,  clerks  in 
various  railway  offices  and  mercantile  pursuits.  The  most  respectable 
of  the  artizans,  miners,  and  labourers  now  employed  in  Kidsgrove 
Works,  will  be  found  to  have  been  scholars  of  the  school. 

The  school  and  parents, — ^It  is  found  that  the  school  has  acquired 
such  a  strong  hold  upon  the  parents  that  they  cheerfully  submit  to  its 
very  stringent  regulations,  and,  in  some  instances,  it  has  decided  a  man 
not  to  leave  his  employer,  because  he  must  thus  forego  the  advantages 
which  he  considered  it  confers  upon  bis  children.  It  helps  to  steady 
the  man  with  a  family  to  his  master  and  work.  A  man  employed  at 
Kidsgrove  had  lately  some  difference  with  his  employer.  He  received 
notice  to  leave,  and,  being  a  first-rate  workman,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  his  being  engaged  elsewhere.  Yet  this  man  expressed, 
as  the  cause  of  deep  regret  at  leaving,  that  he  had  to  remove  his  chil- 
dren from  a  school  where  they  were  learning  so  well,  and  to  which  they 
were  so  strongly  attached.  His  wife  subsequently  stated  that  one  of  her 
little  boys  intreated  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  old 
school  ;  and  he  offered,  if  his  dinner  were  given  to  him,  to  walk  five 
miles  daily  to  school.  The  family  have  since  returned,  and  the  children 
are  all  again  at  Kidsgrove  school. 

Female  population, — Here  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place,  the 
instances  of  immorality  are  becoming  very  rare,  a  much  higher  tone  of 
morals  prevails,  and  an  inspection  of  the  cottages  of  those  young 
women  who  are  now  married,  but  who  were  once  scholars,  will  show 
how  far  the  school  has  helped  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  wives  and 
mothers.  A  great  many  of  the  young  women  are  members  of  a  female 
club  in  the  village,  where  the  least  deviation  from  the  path  of  virtue 
insures  expulsion. 

Conclusion, — The  whole  character  of  the  population  is  changed. 
The  people  themselves  are  conscious  of  this,  and  gratefully  acknowledge 
it ;  and  not  long  before  his  death  presented  their  kind  benefactor, — 
Thomas  Kinnerslcy,  Esq.,  and  his  lady,  (on  th^  occasion  of  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  the  church), — the  former  with  a  bible,  mounted  in  solid 
gold ;  and  the  latter  with  a  costly  bracelet,  in  testimony  of  their  grati- 
tude for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them  and  their  children. 

It  would  neither  be  just  nor  right  to  close  this  report  without  saying 
a  few  words  on  the  present  admirable  system  by  which  education  has 
been  so  much  improved  and  extended  under  the  salntary  iufiuence  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  This  school  is  most  deeply 
indebted  to  the  assistance  received  from  the  Government  for  its  present 
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efficiency  and  nsefalness.      Without  that  aid  it  never   conld  have  PabtI. 
effected  what  it  has  done,  nor  have  taken  such  a  firm  grasp  upon  the 

affections  of  the  parents  and  children.  ^^^P*  ^' 

(Signed)        F.  Wadb.  

It  is  not  often  that  we  obtain  such  decisive  testimony  as  the 
following  letter  from  a  superintendent  of  police  contains  of  the 
immediate  eifect  of  education  on  the  moral  state  of  the  neighbour- 
hood:— 

Enclosure. 

Rev.  Sik,  Police  Office,  Burslem,  August  16,  1856. 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  15th  instant,  respecting  Evidence  of 
the  crime  and  condition  of  Kidsgrove,  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be  gratifying  ^f^/j^^^s  to* 
to  you  to  learn  that  from  July  1846  to  July  1856,  there  were  but  ten  diimnutioii  of 
persons  committed  for  trial.     Two  of  those  were  travelling  boatmen,  crime  in  Kids- 
and  one  was  a  servant  in  the  employ  of  the  railway  company.     There  grove, 
has  been  no  committal  for  trial  since  June  1851— except  the  railway 
servant — and  his  offence  was  committed  on  the  line.    During  the  same 
period  (ten  years)  there  have  been  but  five  persons  summarily  convicted, 
two  of  thase  were  boat  boys.     Breaches  of  the  peace,  drunkenness,  or 
other  cases  for  the  police  seldom  occur.     Your  wakes — ^which  took 
place  last  mbnth — did  not  produce  a  single  police  case.     The  inha- 
bitants of  Kidsgrove  are  orderly  and  industrious.     I  do  not  know  a 
place  in  the  country  where  the  population  is  so  great,  and  employing 
such  a  large  number  of  workpeople,  so  free  from  crime.     During  the 
time  I  have  had  the  management  of  the  police  of  this  part  of  the 
country  (twelve  years  in  January  next)  I  have  always  been  pleased 
with  the  reports  and  the  remarks  respecting  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren at  Kidsgrove. 

I  am,  &c. 
To  the  Rev.  F.  Wade.  (Signed)        Thos.  Povet, 

Superintendent. 

Very  similar  is  the  following  account  from  Burton-on-Trent:  — 

BuBTON-ON-TRENT  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  (Town).     Established  1844.* 
(From  R.  Thomewill,  Esq.) 

August  19,  1856. 
The  results  arising  from  our  schools  are,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  JJ"*^^^®"." 
satisfactory.  Thirty  of  the  boys  have  obtained  good  situations,  either  g  "^^i  '^^ 
in  the  railway  or  in  the  breweries ;  and  are  many  of  them  holding 
important  posts.  Eighty  have  gone  out  as  apprentices  to  good  trades. 
Thus,  we  can  account  for  about  one  fourth  of  the  boys.  They  have 
improved  their  conditions  and  standing,  and  are  in  the  way  to  become 
valuable  members  of  society.  About  400  boys  have  passed  out  of  our 
schools  since  I  took  the  management.  We  can  give  but  little  account 
of  the  state  of  the  riemainder.  Burton  has  a  very  fluctuating  population, 
but  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  many  of  them  at  times  at 
church,  and  frequently  a  few  may  be  found  spending  their  evenings 
in  the  reading  rooms  of  the  Young  Men*s  Society.  The  education 
given  has,  at  any  rate,  borne  fruit  in  an  improved  and  less  awkward 
manner  amongst  the  boys  in  the  district, — less  swearing,  less  immoral 
conversation,  less  indecent  scrawling  on  the  walls,  and  an  improved  and 

*  Min.  1856-7,  p.  424. 
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Fart  I.  more  religious  tone  altogether.  There  has  not  in  the  last  six  years 
ChED  4  ^®^"  more  than  one  case  of  a  boy  educated  with  us  being  brought  before 
■  the  petty  session  either  for  felony  or  misdemeanor,  and  this  speaks  for 
itself.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  eagerly  sought  for  as  they  leave  the 
school,  and  we  rather  suffer  from  the  requirement^-^we  wish  they 
remained  longer  with  us.  The  increased  cleanliness  of  the  girls  is  a 
great  recommendation  to  them  ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  no  children 
can  be  cleaner  than  ours  are.  Our  schools  seldom  number  less  than 
650  or  700  on  the  books.  I  am  sure  their  value  is  fully  estimated  in 
the  township,  and  their  efficiency  appreciated.  Not  making  it  a  point 
of  insisting  on  the  peculiar  views  of  this  or  that  religious  party,  but 
conscientiously  instilling  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  trusted  by 
every  8e<;t  with  their  children.  Nor  do  we  find  that  objection  is  made  to 
the  principles  of  the  Established  Church,  which  are  never  concealed  or 
disguigied  in  the  school,  care  being  taken  that  nothing  is  done  to  offend 
any  party.  I  find  this  matter  easily  managed  in  practice — difficult  as 
it  may  appear  in  theory.  Moderation  and  forbearance  is  all  that  is 
required, — never  losing  sight  of  the  important  fact,  that  our  object  is 
to  make  sincere  Christians  and  useful  members  of  society. 

(Signed)        Rob.  Thobnewill. 

We  take  a  similar  instance  from  an  entirely  diflTerent  neigh- 
bourhood, that  of  a  large  manu&cturing  town  : — 

Messrs.  Chance's  Schools,  neab  BmifiNQHAM  (Manufacturing  District 
—Glass).— Established  1845.* 

(From  the  Schoolmaster,  Mr.  Talbot.) 

Spon  Lane,  August  26^  1866. 

Messrs.  SiNCE  the  receipt  of  your  circular  of  the  12th  instant,  I  have  made  a 

Chance's  great  many  inquiries  with  the  view  of  assisting  myself  in  the  formation 

min  h  ^^  *"  opinion  of  the  moral  and  social  effects  of  the  education  imparted 

S  *™-         jjj  ^jjg  above  school  since  its  opening  in  1845.     I  shall  not  be  able  to 

give  you  statistics  in  support  of  every  statement  which  I  may  advance, 

but  in  all  cases  I  shall  be  guided  by  the  results  of  actual  inquiries  or 

observation.     Of  800  boys  who  have  passed  through  the  above  school, 

a  large  number  have  remained  in  the  school  to  the  age  of  twelve  and 

upwards.     Such  of  these  as  have  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  have 

been  assembled  from  time  to  time  for  a  treat  in  the  school  room,  and 

thus  I  have  been  enabled  to  keep  up  a  connexion  with  them  which  has 

been  of  much  use  to  me  in  my  inquiries. 

I  am  informed  that  our  old  scholars  in  their  work  give  entire  satis- 
faction to  their  managers  and  employers.  There  is  a  most  observable 
difference  throughout  the  glass-works  between  the  educated  boys  and 
the  uneducated.  It  is  such  a  difference  as  cannot  fail  to  strike  even  the 
most  casual  observer.  »  «  » 

In  their  recreations  old  scholars  form  a  favourable  contrast  to  those 
who  are  uneducated.  They  are  more  respectful  to  each  other,  more 
methodical  in  their  games,  and  more  trustworthy  in  the  duties  that 
devolve  upon  them.  Of  two  cricket  clubs  formed  this  summer,  the  one 
composed  chiefly  of  pretty-well  educated  boys,  the  other  mostly  of  rough 
and  ignorant  youths  ;  the  former  is  playing  regularly,  and  managing  it* 
financial  affairs  most  successfully ;  whilst  the  other,  having  broken 
up  within   a  few  weeks  of  starting,    has   not  yet  returned  me   the 


♦  Min.  1866-7,  p.  425-6. 


The  list  from  which  the  above  chissification  was  made  contained  none 
who  had  been  less  than  one  year  in  the  school. 

(Signed)        h\  Talbot, 

Master  of  Messrs.  Chance's  School. 

Mr.  Cuinin's*  evidence  on  the  general  effect  of  education  in 
Bristol  and  Plymouth  is  very  remaikable. 

Those  with  whom  I  conversed  on  this  subject  were  never  tired  of 
contrasting  the  civil  demeanour  and  general  intelligence  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  these  days  with  what  they  were  in  former  times.     The 

« 

*  Report,  pp.  99-94. 
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^pporataa  which  I  purchased  for  it,  nor  paid  anything  towards  the  rent  Part  I. 

of  its  ground. 

In  respect  o£  dress  and  general  personal  appearance  our  old  scholars 
are,  for  the  most  part,  all  that  can  be  desired.  Many  of  them  look 
models  of  neatness  and  propriety.  Most  of  those  whom  I  have  occa- 
sionally met,  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  look,  in  the  absence  of  cigars, 
chains^  &c,  just  how  one  wishes  to  see  an  English  workman  always 
look. 

.1  am  thankful  to  know  that  in  several  departments  of  the  works  here, 
as  well  as  in  other  places,  our  old  scholars  are  gradually  making  way. 
One,  besides  being  a  good  practical  chemist,  is  managing  clerk  in  an 
extensive  chemical  works  in  the  neighbourhood,  belonging  to  the 
Messrs*  Chance.  Another,  educated  here  till  he  was  thirteen,  has  just- 
taken  ten  prizes  from  a  French  college,  and  amongst  them  the  first  prize 
for  drawing,  in  which  subject  he  excelled  whilst  here.  A  lad  of  sixteen 
called  at  the  school  the  other  day,  and  observing  a  class  drawing  at  the 
desks,  voluntarily  told  me  that  his  drawing,  learnt  at  school,  obtained 
for  him  2s.  more  per  week  from  his  employer,  a  mechanical  engineer, 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  had.  About  a  dozen  old  scholars  are 
clerks  in  offices,  chiefly  in  those  of  Messrs.  Chance,  and  they  obtain 
good  characters  without  exception.  One  youth,  who  died  two  or  three 
years  ago^  had  earned  for  himself  quite  an  extraordinary  character  by 
his  amiability,  his  strict  integrity,  and  his  admirable  business  habits. 
His  name  is  still  affectionately  remembered  by  his  employers  and  fellow 
clerks. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  whether  any  old  scholars  have 
rendered  themselves  amenable  to  justice,  and  having  obtained  permis- 
sion to  examine  the  book  of  charges  at  the  police  office  for  this  district, 
I  was  unhappy  enough  to  find  that  one  had  been  convicted  of  theft,  and 
summarily  sentenced  to  a  short  imprisonment  He  has  since  attended 
his  work  very  regularly,  and,  from  what  I  hear  respecting  him,  seems  a 
sincere  penitent.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the 
proportion  of  well  conducted  youths  who  have  received  their  education 
here,  I  have  taken  the  names  of  100  boys  admitted  in  1845-6-7,  and 
made  some  inquiries  respecting  eaph  of  them.  I  am  enabled,  with  some 
degree  of  confidence,  to  classify  them  thus: — 

Well-conducted  -  -  -    61 

Doubtful  -  -  -        -     15 

Unsteady       -  -  -  -      6 

Unknown  -  -      -     18 

100 
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Bristol. 


Bristol  riots  would  now  probably  be  impossible.  The  sangainary 
struggles  between  masters  and  men,  which  disgraced  the  working 
classes,  are  now  unknown.  Mr.  Vickers,  the  manager  of  the  Great 
Western  Cotton  Mills,  told  me  that  disputes  about  wages  can  now 
be  settled  by  discussion  and  arbitration,  and  that  the  personal 
encounters,  which  used  to  take  place  daily  at  dinner  time,  are  now- 
unknown.  Mr.  Wigham,  the  head  of  the  locomotive  department  at 
Bristol,  bore  witness  to  the  same  effect.  The  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy,  but  especially  in  the  navy,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  efifect 
of  education  in  civilizing  the  men. 

In  some  parts  of  the  colliery  districts,  where  the  men  have  been 
neglected,  the  old  spirit  of  brutality  still  survives,  but  where  masters 
like  Mr.  Handel  Cossham  take  an  interest  in  their  men,  they  are  ready 
to  submit  to  moral  influences.  No  better  illustration  of  this  can  be 
found  than  the  fact  that  out  of  Mr.  Cossham's  300  or  400  colliers  not  a 
man  lost  a  day's  work  from  drunkenness  in  12  months.  Again,  in 
Devonport,  where  12  years  ago  very  little  had  been  done  by  the  clergy, 
and  where  I  was  assured  that  a  clergyman  could  not  walk  through 
some  of  the  streets  without  being  insulted,  tl^ere  is  now  the  most 
perfect  civility.  In  Bristol  I  was  told  the  same  thing ;  indeed,  I 
walked  with  the  superintendent  of  police  and  an  old  officer  through 
courts  and  back  alleys  where  they  said  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  walk  in  safety  14  or  16  years  ago.  This  evidence  was  confirmed  by 
that  of  the  police  who  had  served  in  the  Bristol  force  since  its  commence- 
ment ;  by  the  town  clerk  of  Bristol,  who  spoke  of  the  demeanour  of  the 
people  on  the  occasion  of  great  fetes,  and  in  the  case  of  sailors  by  what 
I  myself  witnessed  when  two  ships  were  paid  off  at  Devonport.  No 
doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  improvement  in  Bristol  is  due  to  the  activity 
of  the  police,  but  still  a  great  deal  is  due  to  education.  In  some  parts 
of  Plymouth,  where  there  is  a  want  of  schools,  and  in  those  parts  of 
the  colliery  districts  where  education  has  been  neglected,  the  population 
is  still  barbarous,  and  indeed,  the  demeanour  of  the  children  in  the 
streets  at  once  shows  whether  the  neighbourhood  is  or  is  not  well  sup- 
plied with  schools.  Small  as  the  amount  of  knowledge  may  be  which 
the  child  of  nine  and  a  half  years  carried  away,  the  moral  effect 
seems  to  be  indelible ;  it  is  so  much  more  natural  to  be  civil  that  when 
the  habit  is  once  formed  at  school  it  is  never  lost.  Again,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  regimental  officers,  and  this  opinion  is  established  by  the 
official  reports  shown  me  by  the  serjeant-major,  that  the  most  ignorant 
men  are  the  most  riotous ;  and  this  view  received  a  remarkable  con- 
firmation by  the  facts  connected  with  a  serious  militai'y  affray  which 
took  place  lately  at  Plymouth.  Having  disputed  the  connexion 
between  education  and  morality  with  Colonel  Crofton,  of  the  2nd 
battalion  17th  regiment,  he  said  that  his  experience  had  satisfied  him 
that  the  least  educated  soldier  was  the  most  troublesome,  and  he  added 
that  he  could  prove  this  by  a  return.  The  following  is  the  result : — 
In  the  2nd  battalion  17th  regiment,  consisting  of  748  men,  of  the  485 
men  who  could  read  and  write,  256  or  52*7  per  cent,  had  committed 
no  crime,  the  rest  229  had  committed  480  crimes ;  of  80  men  who 
could  readonly,  34,  or  42*5  per  cent.,  had  committed  no  crime,  the  rest, 
46,  had  committed  170  crimes  ;  of  183  men  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  65  or  35*5  per  cent.,  had  committed  no  crime,  the  rest,  118, 
had  committed  272  crimes. 

In  short,  unless  the  evidence  of  every  witness  is  unfounded,  the 
working  people  of  this  country  have  greatly  improved  ;  to  use  the 
expression  of  the  Dean  of  Bristol— and  no  one  knows  the  common 
people  better — *^  For  a  shy,  surly,  dogged  demeanour  there  is  now  a 
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"  frank,  ready,  loyal,  free  courtesy ;   for  suspicion,  confidence  ;  for       Part  I. 
"  tarbnlence,  docility."    I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  contrast  the       ^ 
working  classes  as  they  now  are  with  what  they  were  30  or  even  *^' 

20  years   ago  ;   but   wherever  I  went,  and  amongst  whatever  class         ^"^ 
I  went,  I  found   them    full   of  candour,   intelligence,    and   civility ; 
deeply  grateful  to  those  who  took  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and 
keenly  sensible  of  any  attempt  to  corrupt  them  or  to  control  their 
independence. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

We  now  proceed  to  sum  up  the  results  of  this  chapter,  and  to 
state  the  recommendations  which  we  found  on  them. 

I.  We  have  strong  testimony  to  the  marked  superiority  of  Saperiorityof 
inspected  over  uninspected  schools,  and  to  the  stimulus  whiijh  J^nt^S^Siii 
inspection  supplies,  subject  to  the  remark  that  the  Inspectors  schools. 
often  lead  the  teachers  to  dwell  on  matters  of  memory  rather 

than  of  reasoning,  and  rather  on  details  than  on  general  princi- 
ples, or  on  general  results,  and  also  subject  to  a  further  remark 
as  to  the  inconvenience  of  differences  in  the  standards  adopted 
by  different  Inspectors.  As  a  remedy  for  these  defects  we  recom- 
mend the  appointment  by  the  Committee  of  Council  of  one  or 
more  Inspectors  General,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend 
the  Inspectors,  to  notice  their  deficiencies,  and  to  correspond  on 
the  subject  directly  with'  the  Committee  of  Council 

II.  We    have    found,    that  while    inspection    quickens  the  Junior  classes 
inteUectual  activity,  and  raises  the    condition    of   the   whole  "^^^^cted. 
school,  the  inspectors  are  tempted  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the 

upper,  more  than  of  the  junior  classes  in  schools,  and  to  estimate 
the  whole  school  accordingly. 

III.  It  appears  that  even  in  the  best  schools,  only  about  one-  But  one-fourth 
fourth  of  the  boys  attain  the  highest  class,  and  are  considered  by  auSl^^Jfirflt 
the  Inspectors  to  be  "  successfully  educated."  class. 

IV.  The  evidence  indicates  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  school-  Elementary 
teachers  to  neglect  both  the  more  elementary  subjects  and  the  !^^^^r  ddi- 
younger  scholars,  and  these  last  appear  to  be  capable  of  receiving  dren  neglected 
a  far  better  teaching  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  than  has 
hitherto  been  given  to  them. 

V.  The  religious  and  moral  influence  of  the  public  schools  Great  religions 
appears  to  be  very  great,  to  be  greater  than  even  their  intellectual  ^  ™^5f" 
influence.     A  set  of  good  schools  civilizes  a  whole  neighbour-  schools* 
hood.    The  most  important  function  of  the  schools  is  that  which 

they  best  perform. 

B 
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Pak7  I.  YI.  Eyen  aa  to  mere  literary  instruction,  it  would  be  a  ndstake 

Ch»p.  4.      to  suppose  that  the  existing  system  has  £siled  because  it  had 

^^ hitherto  edupated  successfully  only  one-fourth  of  the  pupils.  .  The 

teacMng  has  effort  has  been  directed  towards  establishing  a  good  type  of 
hSS^"  education ;  towards  the  quality  of  the  teaching  more  than  to  the 
number  of  the  taught.  In  this  point  it  has  succeeded.  In  good 
schools  the  senior  classes  have  turned  out  sdiolars  really  well 
taught ;  the  pupil-teachers  have  been  brought  up  in  them,  and 
even  where  the  definite  results  in  the  junior  classes  might 
appear  small  in  an  examination,  they  have  probably  affected 
the  whole  school  moraUy  and  intellectually.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  tune  is  come  when  a  further  attempt  should 
be  made  to  influence  the  instruction  of  the  large  body  of 
inferior  schools  and  of  inferior  pupils  who  have  hitherto  been 
little  affected.  We  propose  to  effect  this  by  offering  distinct 
inducements  to  the  masters  in  all  schools  to  bring  up  their  indi- 
vidual  scholars,  junior  as  well  as  senior,  to  a  certain  mark. 
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PABT  I. 

PabtL 
CHAPTER  V.  Chi^  6. 

Public  Schools  Unassisted. 

We  propose  to  consider  in  this  chapter  the  public  schook 
unassisted  by  the  Committee  of  CounciL 

We  have  already  produced  evidence,  showing  the   general  Inferiority  of 
ioferioiity  of  their  teachers,   which  of  course  implies  the  iii-!!2S3^^h"ii. 
ferioiity  of  this  class  of  schools.     On  this  point  the  evidence  of 
our  Assistant  Commissioners,  as  of  all  others  who  have  spoken  to 
it^  points  to  the  same  conclusion.    In  fact  their  opinions  on  this 
sabject  may  be  considered  as  unanimous. 

As  all  the  schools  which  receive  grants  from  the  Committee  of 
Council  are  inspected,  the  term  "  assisted  "  is  often  used  by  our 
informants  as  synonymous  with  ''  inspected,''  and  "  unassisted  " 
with  "uninspected." 

Mr.  Fraser,  who  has  not  been  sparing  in  his  strictures  on  the  bvMmum 
shortcomings  of  many  assisted  schools,  states  broadly,*  "that  it  Aasutant  Com- 
"  seems  impossible  to  bring  a  school  into  a  good  state  of  efficiency  J^SiS%  rf**^ 

''  unless  the  managers  avail  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent Masted  in- 

"  particularly  in  the  employment  of  pupil-teachers— of  the  re-  Sted^SST* 
**  sources  offered  by  the  Conmiittee  of  Privy  CounciL  I  only  met 
"  with  two  exceptions  to  this  rule^"  Mr.  Wilkinson  sums  up  his 
examination  of  the  state  of  education  in  the.  schools  in  the  con- 
clusion thatt  "  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  inspected  schools  is 
"  very  much  greater  than  that  of  schools  which  are  not  inspected,'' 
while  of  35  witnesses  whom  he  examined,  33  answered  in  &vour 
of  inspected  schools.  Mr.  Winder  says  as  explicitly,  J  "the  best 
"  public  inspected  schools  achieve,  I  suppose,  something  like  the 

maximum  of  success  possible  under  the  present  conditions  of 
"  attendance ;"  adding,  "  No  unassisted  public  school,  and  no 
"  private  school  under  circumstances  which  admit  of  a  fidr 
'*  comparison,  could  compare  "  with  the  best  assisted  schools,  but 
the  indifferent  inspected  schools  are  no  better  than  those  which 
are  unassisted.  He  says,  "  the  Privy  Council  plan  demands  for 
'*  its  successful  working  a  vigorous  central  authority,  a  sharp 
'^  division  of  classes,  a  calculated  distribution  of  time,  in  a  word, 
"  a  system."    Mr.  Hare,  speaking§  of  the  great  seaport  towns  on 

*  Report,  p.  89.  J  Report^  p.  ass. 

X  Report,  pp.  S24-S86.  §  R^it,  p.  269. 
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Past  L      the  East  of  England,  tells  us  that  "  none  of  the  unassisted  schools 
Chap.  6.      "  in  Hull,  excepting  the  boys'  British  school,  will  bear  comparison 

"  with  the  assisted  schoola''    And,  finally,  Mr.  Cumin  speats  in 

similar  terms  of  the  western  seaports,  Bristol  and  Plymouth.     He 
says,*  "The  private  scholars  whom  I  did  examine  were  very 
inferior  to  the  best  public  scholars.     At  Bristol    ....     I 
"•  found  only  one  good  public  school  which  was  conducted  by 
"  voluntary  efforts  alone." 
Number  of  on-       The  unassisted  public  schools  are  far  more  numerous  than 
MiUtedschoolB.  y^Qgg  which  are  assisted,  amounting  to  15,952  schools,  exclusive 
of  115  factory  schools,  containing  17,000  scholars,  whereas  the 
assisted  public  schools  are  only  6,897.  They  are  inferior,  however, 
in  number  of  scholars ;  those  on  the  books  of  the  assisted  public 
schools  being  917,255,  those  on  the  books  of  the  15,952  unassisted 
public  schools  only  654,393.   Some  of  these  schools  are  unassisted, 
because  the. managers  or  patrons  reject  assistance,  either  j&om 
religious  scruples,  or  because  their  patrons  dislike  interference. 
These  obstacles,  however,  are  comparatively  rare,  and  are  rapidly 
diminishing.     The  great  cause  which  deprives  schools  of  Govern- 
ment assistance  is  their  non-performance  of  the  conditions  on 
!  which  that  assistance  is  offered,  a  non-fulfilment  of  which  the 
principal  causes  are  poverty,  smallness  of  population,  indifference, 
or,  as  it  has  been  lately  called,  apathy. 
Difficulty  is  to       The  poverty,  however,  which  is  injurious  to  education  is  not  the 
obtain  sub-       poverty  of  the  labouring  classes.     It  must  always  be  recollected 
that  the  great  sacrifice  which  they  have  to  make  is  not  the  pay- 
ment of  the  school  pence,  but  the  loss  of  the  child's  wages,  and 
that  those  wages  are  always  highest  where  the  parents*  wages  are 
highest.    Mr.  TJnwinf  tells  us  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Homerton 
College  is  one  of  the  poorest  suburbs  of  London,  yet  that  the 
school-pence  in  his  school  amount  to  about  12«.  a  year  per  child. 
In  Mr.  Watkins'  district,  the  richest  in  England,  as  far  as  the 
labourers  are  concerned,  the  average  of  school-pence  in  Church 
of  England  schools  amounts  to  only  Ss.   6d,  a  head.t    With 
scarcely  a  dissentient,  our  Assistant  Commissioners  and  those 
who  have  answered  our  questions  say,  that  the  school-pence  are 
always  and  everywhere  forthcoming.     The  difficulty  is  to  obtain 
the  subscriptiona 
Not  produced        Nor  is  it  the  poverty  of  the  owners  of  the  soil.     England  and 
SidS™.''*    Wales  contain  about  37,000,000  acres,  or  57,812  square  miles, 

*  Beportt  p.  Sa  t  STidenoe,  3242, 8243. 
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divided  into  about  16,000  parishes,  giving  about  1,250  persons      PartL 
and  2,312   acres  to  a  parish.     The  average  net  rental,   after      Chap.  5. 

deducting  parochial  an4  county  rates,  cannot  be  less  than  II.  an         

acre,  or  2,3 12Z.  a  year  for  each  parish. 

From  the  1,250  parishioners  may  be  deducted  one-twentieth  Average  ex- 
as    paupers,  one-fortieth  for  the  religious  denominations  who  J^^i^^^^J*^ 
reject  aid,  and  five-twentieths  as  belonging  to  the  higher  and»^«»g^«»*to 
middle  classes,  leaving  844?.     Of  these,  one-fourth,  or  211,  are      ^^^ 
children  between  three  and  fifteen.     One-fourth  of  them  are  in 
private  schools ;  leaving  158  for  the  public  schools.    Therefore  79 
children  constantly  in  the  public  schools  imply  that  the  158 
obtain  each  six  years  of  education.     Their  education,  at  30«.  a 
head,  would  cost  118Z.  108.    The '  children's  pence  at  2cL  a  week 
for  40  weeks,  would  produce  261.  Gs.  ScL    The  Committee  of 
Council,  supposing  it  to  contribute  only  one-third,  would  give 
392.   10^.;  together,   652.  168.  8d.;  leaving  52Z.  ISs.  4d  to  be 
BuppKed  out  of  an  average  net  rental  of  2,3122.  a  year. 

It  may  be  said  that  averages  are  deceitful;  that  the  acreage  These aTenges 
to  each  person,  instead  of  2*21  acres,  is  sometimes,  as  in  the  ^  , 
Strand,  only  -004,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Cumberland,  5-36,  The 
answer  is,  that  with  the  density  of  population  the  rental  has  a 
tendency  to  increase.  Nothing  pays  better  than  an  acre  covered 
with  cottages,  or  an  alley,  in  which  each  room  contains  a  family. 
But,  though  there  is  always  a  rental  amply  sufficient  to  defiray, 
at  a  trifling  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  its  owner,  the  small  annual 
sum  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
those  owners  may  be  careless,  illiberal,  or  indifferent.  The 
districts  in  the  hands  of  such  owners  are  what  are  called  the 
apathetic  districts. 

The  general  cause  of  apathy  is  the  non-residence  of  the  land-  Non-reridenc© 
owners.    Few  persons  interest  themselves  much  in  the  concerns  ^O^Am^tf 
of  the  poor  unless  they  live  among  them.     In  the  thinly  peopled  o^  getting  sab- 
rural  districts  the  higher  classes  consist  of  the  landlords  and  the 
<^€rgy,  the  fieirmers  forming  the  middle  class.    The  farmers  are 
often  hostile  to  education;   the  landlords,  unless  resident,  are 
indifferent.     The  burden  falls,  therefore,  on  the  clergyman,  and 
his  utmost  exertions  may  not  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  schools  to 
the  moderate  degree  of  excellence  which  would  entitle  them  to 
the  aid  of  the  Committee  of  CounciL     On  the  other  hand,  the 
densely  peopled  town  districts  are  avoided  by  the  higher  clajsses ; 
if  they  are  owners  there,  they  are  non-resident.     Under  the' 
influence  of  religious  zeal,  the  middle  classes  in  towns  have  done 
much  and  are  doing  much.    But  there  are  places  in  which  non* 
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Mr.  Hedley. 


Past  I.  residence  among  the  higher  classes  and  religious  indifference 

Chap.  5.  among  the  middle  classes  co-exist.    These  are  the  apathetic  town 

districts,  as  the  parishes  owned  by  non-residents  are  the  apathetic 

country  districts. 
Bj^teDoe  as  to       iff^  extract  from  the  reports  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners, 

eomtrj  towns,  some  pictures  of  the  state  of  such  districts  in  the  country  and  in 

I  towns : — 

Mr.  Hedley  says: — 

Schools  are  yery  often  dependent  for  tlieir  efficiency  upon  annual  sub- 
scriptionB.  And  here,  unfortunately,  the  supply  is  very  far  from  being 
equal  to  the  want  **  What  are  your  chief  difficulties  ?  "  I  have  repeatedly 
asked  of  school  managers.  The  answer  is  always  the  same : — '<  Firsts 
^  want  of  money  ;  second,  irregular  attendance  of  children."  Farmers 
seldom  feel  any  interest  in  the  school,  and  seldom,  therefore,  subscribe 
to  it.  Landowners  are  often  non-resident,  and  if  they  subscribe,  do  it 
to  a  very  insufficient  amount.  Where  landowners  are  resident  and 
study  the  welfare  of  their  tenants  and  labourers,  they  usually  take  an 
interest  in  the  school  and  contribute  liberally,  if  they  do  not  whoUy 
support  it.    But  these  cases  are  not  frequent. 

Schools  are  not  oflen  reported  as  being  in  debt ;  but  the  reason  of 
this  is  that  a  real  debt  upon  the  school  would  very  soon  close  it  In 
two  or  three  cases  I  have  found  schools  in  debt  to  the  clergyman.  It 
is  a  debt  so  long  as  he  sees  any  hope  of  raising  subscriptions  to 
liquidate  it ;  otherwise  he  ceases  to  speak  of  it.  Many  schools  would 
be  in  debt  if  one  of  the  managers — generally  the  clergyman — did  not 
consider  his  subscription  to  be  whatever  is  wanted  to  make  ends  meet. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  schools  are  not  in  debt 
the  necessary  funds  are  raised  without  difficulty.* 

Mr.  Winder  says : — 

There  is  no  superfluity  of  expense  lavished  on  any  school  in  my 
districts.  If  it  be  on  the  Government  plan,  no  more  money  is  raised 
than  is  necessary  to  meet  the  Government  requirements.  No  additional 
teachers  are  supplied  by  its  private  patrons.  Thus,  though  good 
evening  schools  are  urgently  required,  I  did  not  find  a  single  instance 
where  the  managers  had  engaged  an  assistant  master  to  enable  them 
to  take  advantage  of  the  late  minute.  Their  ideal  does  not  seem  to  be 
more  comprehensive  than  the  minimum  of  the  Government  scheme. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  voluntary  uninspected  schools.     A 

sschool-room  and  a  master  are  provided,  and  that  is  all.     It  does  not 

seem  to  enter  the  heads  of  the  subscribers,  that  more  teaching  power 

than  that  of  a  single  master  is  required  for  160  or  200  scholars. 

^^  In  truth,  the  burden  of  supporting   the  day  schools  falls  upon  a 

P[^^^^  comparatively  small  number  of  individuals.     The  public  at  large  do 


Not  more  than 
neoeflsary  ex- 
penditure in- 
curred. 


BehooUfhrthe 


MDdeni 
mdiYidoals. 


not  take  their  fair  share,  partly,  I  believe,  because  they  are  not  very 
urgently  pressed  to  contribute,  and  partly  because  they  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  subject  The  Sunday  schools  are  universally  and 
generously  supported,  but  the  day  schools  are  left  to  a  very  select  body 
of  patrons. 

If  a  clergyman  be  respected  and  an  earnest  beggar,  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  in  every  part  of  my  districts  he  could  collect  enough  and 
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to  spare  for  its  education.    But  he  must  ask  and  ask  again  before  the      Pabt  I. 
money  will  be  forthcoming.*  ^ 

Mr.  Cnmin  says  : — 

No  public  schools  within  my  district  were  self-supporting.  They 
were  generally  in  debt,  and  the  debt  was  defrayed,  in  the  case  of  the 
National  school,  by  the  clergyman  acid  his  private  friends  ;  in  the  case 
of  British  schools  by  charitable  persons.  I  visited  one  country  parish 
in  which  the  resident  owners  of  land  subscribe  21,  to  the  school,  and 
four  non-residents  11^  6«.,  whilst  the  clergyman  gave  23/.  in  one  year. 
In  this  parish  the  rateable  value  of  the  land  was  3,500/.  Again,  in 
St.  Mary's  Devonport,  in  which  the  rateable  value  of  land  is  12,000/., 
the  subscriptions  were  as  follows  >— 


£    : 

d. 

1856.  From  owners  of  land  or  tithes  ' 

-  10    0 

0 

1857.                      Do. 

-  10  10 

0 

1856.  From  occupiers  of  land 

.    0    0 

0 

1857.                      Do. 

.    0    0 

0 

1856.  From  or  through  ministers  of  religion 

.  19  18 

U 

1857.                      Do. 

-    2    9 

0 

1856.  From  householders  ... 

•    0  16 

0 

1857.                      Do. 

-    0    0 

0 

The  Kev.  E.  P.  Vaughan,  of  Wraxhall,  Bedminster,  says, — 

Grenerally  speaking  the  expenditure  of  the  schools  slightly  exceeds 
the  income,  and  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  clergyman.  The 
schools  are  never,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  self-supporting.  A 
large  number  of  non-resident  landlords  refuse  to  contribute  to  the 
schools,  and  th^  subscriptions  generally  are  by  no  means  according 
to  the  property  held  in  the  parish,  often  the  uniform  subscription  of  1/. 
The  man  of  5,000/.  a  year  and  the  poor  curate  who  has  a  stipend  of 
100/.  each  pay  often  the  same  sum.f 

.  Mr.  Fraser  says : — 

The  ordinary  means  of  a  school's  income  are  the  pence  paid  by  the 
children,  amounting  on  the  average  to  about  6/.  a  year  for  every  40 
children,  and  voluntary  contributions,  which  vary  indefinitely. 

It  would  be  wrong,  perhaps,  to  say  that  schools  are  usually  in  Schools  not 
debt,  as  I  believe  that  there  are  rarely,  if  ever,  any  unsatisfied  claims  actnally  in 
allowed  to  accumulate ;  but  there  is  almost  universally  a  considerable  debt,  though 
annual  deficit,  for  which  the  treasurer — inmost  cases  the  parochial ^®***"*^yj^ 
clergyman — is  responsible.     This  is  seldom  less  than  5/.,  and,  under  SSmlwamSir 
the  pressure  of  extraordinary  expenditure,  I  have  known  it  mount  as  the  trea^^N 
high  as  70/. 

I  was  directed  to  ascertain,  if  possible  in  a  tabular  form,  the  sources 
of  the  voluntary  contributions  towards  the  expenses  of  the  schools. 
I  have  done  so,  and  have  tabulated  every  complete  return  I  got  in  a 
schedule  which  I  have  inserted  in  the  Evidence. 

'The  return   in  question  has  been  received  in  a  sufficiently  com- General  renHt 
plete  state  to  be  available  from  168  parishes  only,  and  shows   the  of  theretnrn 
expenditure  and  the  details  of  the  voluntary  contributions  in  support  !?^^jS°*  ^ 
of  168  schools.     The  rateable  value  of  the  lands  in  these  168  parishes  rolStuy  <Sn- 

___« - . ^ ^ tribntionsin 

ISSwhodi. 
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Pabt  I.       amounts  to  508,895/.;  the  gross  estimated  rental  maj  safety  bo  reckoned 

^       at  one-third  more,  or  at  least  650,000/.     The  total  average  annual  coat 

^^°*^  ^*      of  the  168  schools — ^though  I  suspect  that  the  amount  is  understated, 

the  sum  named  in  some  cases  being  only  the  salary  of  the  teacher — is 

set  down  at  6,661/.,  being  an  average  of  39/.  6s,  per  school.  To  meet 
this  expenditure  there  are  voluntary  contributions  to  the  sum  of  4,518/-, 
distributed  as  follows  : — 169  parochial  clergymen  contribute  1,782/., 
or,  on  the  average,  10/.  10*.  each ;  399  landowners  contribute  2,127/.) 
or  an  average  of  5/.  6*.  each;  217  land  occupiers  contribute  200/., 
or  an  average  of  18*.  6d,  each  ;  102  householders  contribute  181/.,  or 
an  average  of  1/.  15*.  6d,  each  ;  and  the  remaining  228/.  is  contributed 
by  141  other  persons,  who  are  for  some  reason  or  other  interested  in 
the  school  or  the  parish,  though  neither  residing  nor  owning  property 
there.  So  that  it  appears  that  an  average  subscribing  clergyman 
contributes  to  the  school  expenditure  1 1  times  as  much  as  an  average 
subscribing  farmer,  six  times  as  much  as  an  average  subscribing  house- 
holder, and  (with  probably  not  half  the  income),  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  an  average  subscribing  landowner.  And  even  now  the  case  ia 
,  incompletely  stated  ;  for,  while  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  to 

meet  with  a  parish  of  which  the  clergyman  does  not  subscribe  to  the 
school,  it  would  be  very  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  it  is  a  rare  thin^ 
to  meet  with  a  non-subscribing  landowner  ;  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  there  are  only  399  landowners  subscribing  on  behalf  of  property 
whose  gross  rental,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  must  be  650,000/.  a  year  ; 
so  that  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  each  landowner  possesses 
a  property  of  the  average  value  of  1,600/.  a  year,  which  is  not  at  all 
likely,  there  must  be  a  large  number  of  landowners — ^I  should  think  pro* 
bably  not  less  than  200 — in  this  area  of  England,  to  whom  the  school  in. 
the  parish  from  which  they  derive  their  income  is  a  simple  matter  of 
unconcern.  One  per  cent,  would  not  surely  be  an  extravagant  deodand 
to  levy  on  property  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school,  and  one  per  cent, 
on  650,000/.  a  year  would  produce  6,500/.,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the 
returned  expenditure  of  these  168  schools,  and  more  than  treble  of 
what  this  income  actually  contributes  to  this  end.* 

A  neighbour  of  mine  told  mc  not  a  week  ago  that  his  school  accounts 
on  the  last  six  years  show  a  debt  of  140/.  "  to  the  treasurer."  A  state- 
ment, in  which  this  item  is  duly  set  down,  is  annual^  sent  to  each, 
subscriber,  but  the  fact  makes  no  impression  on  the  subscription. 
The  covenanted  two,  three,  or  five  pounds  figure  precisely  in  their 
usual  places,  and  opposite  the  old  names,  as  though  the  account  were 
"  in  equilibrio,"  and  the  fate  of  the  poor  treasurer  with  his  140/.  of 
debt  is  perhaps  never  so  much  as  speculated  upon,  as  though  he  were 
some  purely  mythic  being  with  an  unlimited  capacity  for  bearing 
liabilities. 
Attitude  of  the  The  position  of  the  farmers  or  land  occupiers  in  relation  to  the 
farmen.  support  of  schools  (as  illustrated  by  the  same  Tables)  is  not  more 

satisfactory,  though  it  is  less  surprising.  For,  at  present  they  have 
hardly  taken  the  bearings  of  the  question ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
duty  of  supporting  their  share  of  the  burden  as  parties  largely  interested 
in  the  social  improvement  of  the  labourer,  has  been  pressed  upon  them 
with  much  patience  or  much  adroitness.  The  farmers  are  not  illiberal  ; 
they  are  as  warm-hearted  and  hospitable  as  most  other  Englishmen  ; 
but  they  have  as  yet  very  little  notion  of  almsgiving,  and  are  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  making  cash  payments,  except  to  pay  rent  or 
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tithe.     The  farmer's  incomings  are  mostly  in  money  ;  his  outgoings  in       Part  T. 
kind.     He  probably  has   some  sort  of  "  set  off'*  against  most  of  his 
tradesmen's  bills  ;   he  satisfies  his  way-rate  by  a  kind  of  voluntary  ^'    * 

**  corvfe  ;**  he  thinks  his  nag-horses  cost  him  nothing  because  he  grows         

his  own  oats  and  beans,  and  that  his  housekeeping  is  a  trifle  because 
he  lives  on  the  produce  of  the  farm.  His  labour  is  paid  for  in  driblets, 
so  that  he  is  hardly  conscious  of  the  sum  it  mounts  to  in  a  year.  His 
whole  experience  is  of  an  expenditure,  which  has  been  going  out  all 
through  the  year  imperceptibly,  returning  to  him  at  harvest  in  one  full 
golden  tide.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  if  men  bred  in  these  habits 
of  mind  appear  to  be  illiberal.  It  is  not  wonderful  if,  when  bluffly 
asked  to  subscribe  to  the  school,  they  make  some  excuse  for  declining. 
It  is  not  surprising  either,  if  some  of  the  prejudices  against  real  en- 
lightening education,  which  15  years  ago  were  nearly  universal,  should 
still  be  found  lingering  among  the  farmers.  There  has  not  been  much 
done  to  prepossess  them  in  its  favour ;  for  they,  like  the  middle  class 
generally,  have  entirely  been  overlooked  in  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  condition  of  English  schools.  I  met  a  farmer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chard,  a  tenant  of  500  acres  of  land  under  Lord 
Bridport,  who  felt  very  strongly,  and  spoken  very  strongly  (for  he  had 
nine  children),  about  there  being  absolutely  no  decent  school  within 
reach  suitable  to  his  means,  where  he  could  have  his  family  educated. 
Yon  can  hardly  expect  men,  who  have  this  difficulty  in  providing 
education  for  themselves,  to  feel  very  keenly  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing it  for  their  labourers.*  ^ 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Cromwell,  principal  of  the  Diocesan  training  The  Rer.  J.  G. 
school,  Durham,  speaking  of  a  coal  district,  says  : —  Cromwell. 

Non-resident  proprietors  usually  subscribe  through  an  agent,  who 
gives  the  merest  pittance.  Most  unhappily,  many  coal  proprietors 
are  non-resident,  The  clergyman  is  always  expected  to  support  the 
schooL 

St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse,  is  a  specimen  of  an  apathetic  town  St  Thoma*,'  "! 
district.     We  copy  the  description  of  it  by  Mr.  Rogers,  the  in-  Charterhooie. 
cumbent : — 

The  district  is  contained  in  an  area  of  17  acres,  or  82,280  square 
yards,  and  the  length  of  the  boundary  line  is  one  mile,  less  154  yards. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  west  side  of  Whitecross  Street ;  on  the 
north,  by  Old  Street ;  west,  by  Goswell  Street  ;  south,  by  certain 
courts  of  Cripplegate  parish,  and  by  a  very  small  portion  of  Beech 
Street.  Every  better  description  of  house  has  been  most  scrupulously 
cut  out  by  the  original  apportioners  of  the  district,  who  have  zigzagged 
the  boundary  line  in  a  most  extraordinary  and  unnecessary  manner,  in 
order  to  accomplish  their  object,  and  who  have  finally  concluded  by 
leaving  it  a  net-work  of  the  very  lowest  description  of  courts  and 
alleys,  forty-four  of  which  are  blind,  the  open  ones  leading  one  out  of 
another,  and  eventually  debouching  in  Whitecross  Street  and  Goswell 
Street.  Some  idea  of  the  poverty  of  the  district  may  be  formed  from 
the  following  facts  : — ^There  are  9,500  persons  contained  in  1,178 
houses,  the  total  rental  of  the  district  being  14,660/.^  or  about  12/.  per 
house. 
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Pabt  I.  Manj  of  these  houses  are  mere  kennels^  such  as  my  friends  in  the 

Chap  5  coQi^^iT  would  not  for  a  moment  allow  their  dogs  to  inhabit,  and  which 
'  '  Her  Majesty's  pigs,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  visit  at  Windsor,  would 
not  even  deign  to  look  upon.  In  any  other  district,  these  would  long 
ago  have  been  condemned  by  the  surveyor ;  but  here,  like  every  other 
abomination,  they  are  suffered  to  exist.  Now  and  then,  at  cholera 
time,  perhaps,  a  stir  is  made,  and  one  or  two  are  pulled  down  and 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the  tardily  excited  wrath  of  the 
Paving  Board,  whose  bowels  of  compassion  have  been  hardened  by  a 
letter  from  the  Home  Office,  and  then  all  is  over.  This  is  a  moat 
extraordinary  movement ;  generally  a  little  external  whitewashing  is 
deemed  quite  sufficient  and  the  authorities  are  satisfied. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  peculiar.  We  are  peculiar,  not 
only  as  numbering  in  our  ranks  a  very  much  larger  per-centage  of  bad 
and  profligate  people  than  is  to  be  found  in  other  districts  ;  the  very 
nature  of  the  courts  and  houses  breeds  this  kind  of  gentry,  rendering 
this  locale  a  complete  refuge  for  the  dissolute  ;  so  that  whenever  a 
gang  of  thieves,  fortune-tellers,  or  others  of  this  class,  are  routed  out 
from  one  neighbourhood,  they  are  sure  to  resort  hither,  as  well  knowing 
that  if  the  police,  stirred  up  by  the  inhabitants,  will  not  suffer  them  to 
remain  in  other  places,  here,  at  all  events,  they  will  be  undisturbed, 
and  may  carry  on  their  nefarious  practices  in  peace.  But  we  are 
peculiar  in  another  way  :  we  are  not,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Bethnal 
Green,  or  St.  Greorge's-in-the-East,  who  are  employed  in  some  par- 
ticular business,  either  silk*  weaving  or  working  in  the  docks,  and  who, 
though  very  ix)or,  are  at  the  same  time  industrious ;  if  you  were 
required  to  describe  this  district,  you  could  not  describe  it  as  agri- 
cultural, nor  manufacturing,  nor  mining  ;  but  you  would  describe  it  as 
a  costermongering  district :  it  is,  in  fact,  Costermongria. 

A  costermonger  is,  properly  speaking,  one  who  sells  apples  ;  but 
the  name  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  dealers  in  this  kind  of  mer- 
chandise alone,  but  it  is  applied  to  all  those  who,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  "  get  their  living  in  the  streets  ; "  who  hawk  about  fish,  vege- 
tables, &c.  The  most  aristocratic  possess  a  cart  and  donkey,  the  next 
class  a  truck  or  barrow,  the  lowest  have  their  little  all  contained  in  a 
basket.  Men,  women,  and  children  are  all  engaged  in  this  business, 
and  acquire  such  wild  and  Arabian  habits  from  their  occupation,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  bold  upon  them  at  all.  It  is  not  that 
they  are  poor  :  many  of  them  do  very  well,  and  make  considerable 
profits ;  but  they  are  improvident,  will  spend  all  they  have  got, 
sell  up  everything,  lie  on  the  floor,  and  when  reduced  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  misery,  will  borrow  a  few  shillings  and  begin  again.  You 
will  readily  conceive  the  almost  utter  hopelessness  of  attempting  to 
discipline  such  a  crew  as  this.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  grossly 
ignorant,  and  show  considerable  unwillingness  to  attend  any  place  of 
instiniction.  As  for  a  church,  of  course,  that  is  the  last  kind  of  place 
they  feel  disposed  to  enter.  Indeed,  Sunday  is  one  of  their  chief  days 
of  business.  At  the  same  time,  a  good  deal  has  been  done,  though 
rather  in  a  desultory  manner,  to  persuade  them  to  come  in.  They  have 
been,  and  are  constantly,  visited  by  clergy,  scripture  readers,  and  city 
missionaries  ;  but  very  little  impression  seems  to  be  made,  and  the 
places  which  they  should  occupy  in  church  are  not  filled.  Now  and 
then,  we  catch  a  wild  Arab,  and  induce  him  to  come  to  church.  He 
attends,  perhaps,  very  regularly  for  a  Sunday  or  two,  and  then  dis-  . 
appears  ;  the  scarcity  of  visitors  prevents  our  following  him  up,  and 
we  hear  no  more  of  him.  Or,  if  some  impression  is  made  upon  him, 
and  he  is  persuaded  to  acquire  better  habits, 'directly  he  becomes  at  all 
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respectable,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  lire  in  such  a  neighbourhood,  sO  '1?ast  L 
he  removes  from  this  place  of  darkness  to  a  purer  region,  and  his  room  ohao.  5 
is  occupied  bj  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself.  .    ^, 

When  I  first  came  to  this  district,  eleven  years  ago,  I  visited 
every  house,  and  entered  every  room  ;  but  I  soon  found  that,  unless 
these  visits  were  followed  up  more  frequently  than  I  was  able  to  do, 
they  were  to  all  intents  useless  ;  so  I  determined  to  devote  more  of  my 
time  to  the  schools,  hoping  to  get  at  the  parents  through  their  children; 
and  the  success  which  has  attended  my  efibrt»  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
detail. 

School  accommodation,  where  none  existed  before,  has  now  been 
provided  for  1,400  children,  in  good  substantial  buildings,  secured  to 
this  district  for  the  purposes  of  education  for  ever.  The  cost  of  these 
erections  was  between  8,000/.  and  9,000/.,  towards  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  contributed  2,400/.,  the  remainder  was  collected, — 
not  from  the  district,  for  I  believe,  if  the  whole  district  had  been  sold 
up,  that  it  would  not  have  realized  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand, — but 
it  was  collected  from  various  public  bodies,  and  from  kind  and  sympa-  •    • 

thising  friends  perfectly  unconnected  with  this  neighbourhood.  I  had 
no  one  to  help  me,  and,  at  very  great  personal  inconvenience  and  risk, 
I  had  to  make  myself  responsible  for  the  money. 

Other  schools,  educating,  with  the  first  that  were  erected^ 
2,154  children,  have  since  been  built  at  an  expense  of  about 
10,000Z.,  to  which  the  Committee  of  Council  gave  6,848Z.,  and 
the  remainder  was  raised,  as  the  first  8,0002.  had  been,  by  contri- 
butions from  persons  unconnected  with  the  district.  They  are 
maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  2,0352.,  of  which  the  school 
fees  produce  1,3082.,  the  Government  grant  2872.,  and  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  the  remainder. 

As  to  the  third  cause  which  prevents  parishes  from  fulfilling  Smalhietsof 
the  conditions  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  namely,  the  smallness  SLrfS^M. 
of  their  population,  some  tables,  constructed  by  the  Bev.  Nash 
Stephenson,  and  appended  to  his  communication  to  us,  afford 
remarkable  evidence. 

The  first  table  shows  that  in  the  year  1 857  there  were  in  the  Tables  by  the 
counties  of  Somerset,    Dorset,    Devon,    and   Cornwall,   1,373^^^^*®" 
parishes.     Of  these  parishes,  777  possessed  a  population  of  600 
persons  or  under,  and  596  possessed  a  population  exceeding 
600  persons. 

In  the  777  thinly-populated  parishes,  there  were  14  schools 
under  certificated  or  registered  masters,  or  less  than  one  such 
school  to  56  parishea  In  the  596  more  populous  parishes,  there 
were  204  such  schools,  or  nearly  one  such  school  to  three  parishes. 
"  There  are,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  speaking  of  his  Dorsetshire  dis- 
trict, ^' great  patches  of  country  utterly  destitute,  or  at  best 
**  diversified  at  long  intervals  by  a  well-cultivated  spot,  beto- 
<<  kening  thp  presence  of  some  liberal  heart  and  diligent  hand, 
'^  and  by  the  contrast  heightening  the  gloom  and  dreariness  of 
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•*  the  surroTinding  waste.  Thus,  in  the  very  large  range  of 
**  country  between  Dorchester  and  Sherborne,  some  17  miles  in 
**  length  and  7  or  8  miles  broad,  there  are  on  the  west  side  the 
**  efficient  schools  of  Maiden  Newton,  Cattistock  (these  being 
"  close  together),  and  Bradford  Abbas ;  on  the  east,  the  schools 
"  at  Admiston,  Piddletrenthide,  and  Buckland  Newton,  each 
"  good  of  its  kind ;  but,  beyond  these,  a  school  answering  all 
"  the  purposes  of  a  school,  really  educating  the  people  as  they 
"  ought  to  be  educated,  you  would  try  in  vain  to  find.  Yet  the 
"  district  I  mean  includes  at  least  40  parishes/' 

Such  being  the  state  of  education  in  a  portion  of  our  rural 
and  town  districts,  the  question  is,  how  is  it  to  be  improved  ? 

Mr.  Scott,  the  Chairman  of  the  Wesleyan  Educational  Com- 
mittee, an  experienced  and  intelligent  witness,  trusts  that  the 
present  system  will  gradually  extend  itself 

Question  2126.  (Mr.  G,  Smith.)  You  propose,  then,  to  extend  the 
present  system  of  Government  assistance  to  the  whole  kingdom? — 
xes* 

2127.  How  would  jou  apply  it  to  those  most  necessitous  districts 
which  are  at  present  unable  to  raise  their  proportion  to  meet  the  grant? 
—-Everything  desirable  cannot  be  accomplished  at  once.  If  you  could 
set  up  schools  in  all  these  necessitous  districts  at  once  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  by  local  rates,  you  could  not  create  suitable  teachers  by  Act  of 
Parliament  and  local  rates,  and  these  are  necessary  to  fill  the  schools 
with  children,  and  carry  them  on  successfully.  Time  must  therefore 
be  given  for  the  educating  bodies  of  the  country  to  prepare  suitable 
teachers.  As  they  are  prepared,  and  when  there  shall  be  a  surplus 
number,  by  degrees  these  now  destitute  localities  will  be  provided  for 
in  the  same  manner  as  many  such  places  have  been  already.  I  think 
benevolent  people  residing  contiguously  to  those  localities  will  seek  to 
supply  them  with  schools  when  they  have  the  means  of  doing  it. 

2128.  They  will  have  no  means  beyond  what  they  have  now  other 
than  a  surplus  number  of  schoolmasters? — ^But  in  many  instances 
they  are  now  setting  up  schools  in  the  very  districts  where  they  them- 
selves reside.  When  those  schools  are  built  and  they  find  them  in 
working  condition,  they  will  look  to  the  adjoining  and  necessitous 
districts.  We  are  doing  this  in  some  few  cases  at  present ;  but  our 
limited  means  prevent  us  from  doing  as  much  as  we  otherwise  should. 
The  Church  of  England  can  do  an  immense  work  in  that  way  if  it 
choose,  and  I  hope  there  is  the  mind  to  do  it,  bat  it  must  be  a  work  of 
time.     I  do  not  think  that  you  can  overtake  this  necessity  at  once." 

This,  however,  is  a  remedy  of  slow  operation ;  a  whole  genera- 
tion may  grow  up  in  ignorance  before  the  "  benevolent  people  *' 
on  whom  Mr.  Scott  relies  have  come  to  their  aid. 

Sir  J.  Bl.  Shuttleworth  proposes  a  relaxation  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Privy  Council. 

Question  2369.  (Mr.  Mlall.)  Is  the  machinery  of  the  Privy 
Council  adapted  to  reach  those  districts  in  which  the  necessity  for 
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education  is  by  far  the  greatest  ? — I  think  that  in  those  respects      Tast  I. 

the  machinery  is  capable  of  modification  by  contrivances,  which  would 

BOt  in  any  essentiid.  particular  either  modify  its  principle   or  very       Chap.  5. 

greatly  modify  its    detail,  as,  for    example,   taking  an  agricultural         

school  in  a  parish  which,  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  inhabitants 
and  of  the  proprietors,  afforded  the  least  amount  of  resources  towards 
the  support  of  an  efficient  school.  The  mode  in  which  the  capita- 
tion grant  has  been  relaxed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  agricultural 
districts  is  in  my  conception  an  error.  That  work  might,  I  think,  have 
been  more  safely  attempted  by  other  means.  The  difficulty  which 
the  Committee  of  Council  have  hitherto  encountered  has  been  the 
risk  attending  the  letting  down  of  their  general  regulations  to  the 
level  of  so  apathetic  a  parish.  Their  apprehension  has  been  that  if 
they  made  their  requirements  for  general  contributions  such  as  to 
meet  the  low  intellectual,  and  I  may  say  moral,  condition  of  such  a 
parish,  they  would  in  that  way  open  the  public  grant  to  demands 
which  would  bo  consistent  with  a  generally  inefficient  condition  of 
education  throughout  the  country.  That  apprehension  is  a  well- 
founded  apprehension^  but  I  think  on  the  other  hand  that  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  adopt  expedients  with  respect  to  rural  schools  which 
would  not  be  open  to  that  objection.  In  parishes  below  a  certain 
amount  of  population,  it  might  be  quite  right  to  permit  a  small  school 
with  not  more  than  a  specified  number  of  children  to  be  conducted  by 
a  system  of  probationary  teachers,  and  stipendiary  monitors  instead  of 
certificated  teachers  and  apprentices,  in  which  case  the  school  would  be 
conducted  at  a  very  greatly  less  cost.  I  think  likewise  that  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  enlist  the  services  of  a  superior  class  of  females, 
who  might  from  religious  motives  be  disposed  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  dame  schools  in  agricultural  parishes,  having  themselves  small  means. 
They  would  thus  obtain  a  position  of  great  usefulness,  and  some  social 
status  as  a  sort  of  deaconess  in  connexion  with  the  church.  Their 
services  would  be  most  efficient  in  conducting  dame  schools  in  such 
parishes,  and  at  less  cost  to  the  Government.  By  some  expedients  of 
that  kind,  I  think  that  the  wants  of  the  agricultural  parishes  might 
be  met." 

Sir  J.  E.  Shuttleworth  confines  his  proposal  to  small  agricul-  This  relaxation 
taral  populations,  and  in  such  paaishes  it  may  perhaps  bej^^^^*^^ 
sometimes  usefully  adopted.  But  the  children  in  such  parishes 
form  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  body  of  uneducated  children. 
The  bulk  of  those  children  are  to^  be  found  in  towns,  and  in 
towns  the  requirements  of  the  Committee  of  Council  cannot  safely 
be  diminished.  The  schools  must  be  large  and  well  ventilated,  for 
the  children  are  numerous,  and  their  lower  state  of  health  unfits 
ihem  to  endure  a  bad  atmosphere.  Sites  are  procured  with 
difficulty  and  at  enormous  expense.  The  children  are  perhaps 
intellectually  superior  to  the  children  in  the  poor  agricultuiul 
districts,  but  morally  inferior  to  them ;  the  home  influences  are 
generally  worse,  and  the  companions  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  in  the  street  and  in  the  alley  are  stiU  worse.  It  is  an 
axiom,  says  Mr.  Cumin,  that  a  child  lefli  in  the  streets  is  ruined. 
Snch  childr^  require  the  best  school  buildings  and  the  beat 
teachera  that  can  be  obtained.    They  cannot  be  aided,  therefore, 
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?i«r  L   I  by  diminifihing  the  expense  of  education.    Much  may  be  done 

Chftp.  5.   I  by  employing  tlie  charities  better.     But  when  that  resource  is 

""^       exhausted,  nothing  remains^ut  the  school-pence,  the  voluntary 

contributions  of  non-residents,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Privy 

Council.    Of  the  Sd,  a  week  which  a  child's  education  costSy  2d. 

may  be   obtained  from  the  parent,  and  2|(i.  from   the  Privy 

Council     Still  3^d  remains. 

No  doubt,  by  active,  unremitting  begging  much  may  be  ob» 

tained   from   non-residents,  but  such  exertions  perhaps  ought 

not  to  be  required,  and  certainly  cannot  be  relied  on.     If  we 

suppose  id  a  week  per  child  to  be  thus,  procured,  we  have 

probably  reached  the   limit  of  what   can   be    expected   from 

persons  not  connected  with  the  district.     Threepence  a  week 

per  child,  or  three-eighths  of  the  whole  expenditure,  remain. 

How  is  it  to  be  provided  ? 

Propofal  that        One  scheme,  applicable  only  to  the  rural  districts,  is  that  in 

600  popolatira  parishes  containing  less  than  a  certain  population,  generally 

^!!L!^<L  ^^^  ^^  ®^^'  *^®  ^^  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^  Committee  of  Council  be 
increased. 

This  experiment  was  tried  in  the  first  capitation  grant,  and| 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  failed. 

The  parishes  just  excluded  by  the  rule  pressed  on  it,  it  was 
relaxed  and  broken,  and  the  capitation  grant,  from  being  excep- 
tional, became  general. 

One  of  these  plans  we  will  describe  in  some  detail,  because  it 

shows  the  extravagance  of  any  attempt  to  assist  parishes  on  no 

other  principles  than  those  of  small  population  or  poverty* 

Appertat^gto      jj^  ]859   a  memorial  was  addressed   to  the  Committee  of 

—case  of  the     Council  from  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  praying  for  ^'  a  re- 

mo^Ste"*"    "  laxation  of  the  Minutes,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  parishes  or 

**  districts  with  a  population  of  600  and  imder,  not.  being  in 

*'  boroughs  or  towns."    The  principal  recommendationB  were, 

(1)  that  a  double  amount  of  certificate  (not  to  exceed  20L) 

should  be  granted  to  all  certificated  teachers,  and  a  gratuity  of 

6Z.  138,  to  all  registered  teachers ;  (2)  a  capitation  grant  of  9s* 

per  head;  (3)  increase  of  payment  for   pupl-teachersi  house, 

teachers'  gratuity,  &c. 

Those  demands  have  been  again  brought  before  us  in  the 
proposals  of  the  Bev.  Nash  Stephenson,  attached  to  the  evidence 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  on  the  ground  that  ihey  are 
based  on  "  justice,  and  in  accordance  with  the  first  principles  of 
^  political  economy,  and  at  ihe  foimdation  of  the  social  and 
'/  moral  well-being  of  the  kingdom  at  large.'' 
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It  is  obvious,  boweyer,  ihat  it  is  impossible  to  make  tbe  dis*      ^^^  I* 
tinction,  on  which  this  demand  rests,  between  parishes  of  a      Chap.  5. 
population  below  and  those  of  a  population  above  600.     The     tralariirt- 
stipulation  that  the  grant  should  be  limited  to  country  districts,  ance  cannot  be 
and  thus  exclude  those  in  towns,  is  itself  imjust.     Many  parishes  ^^^  ™*^ 
with  a  population  of  less  than  600,  which  would  of  course  profit 
by  such  a  grant,  are  in  a  prosperous  state ;  and  the  inability  of 
most  of  those  smaller  parishes  to  raise  a  school  depends  upon  a 
variety  of  circumstances  which  it  is  impossible   for  a  central 
body  to  take  into  account.     But  the  clearest  answer  to  such 
demands  was  that  of  tl^e  Committee  of  Council,  dated  the  I7th 
May  1859,  which  pointed  out ''  the  different  measure  which  might 
''  be  accorded  to  two  schools,  each  under  a  mistress,  and  each 
"  containing  50  scholars,  in  adjacent  parishes  of  500  and  700 
"  population  respectively,  if  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  memo- 
**  rialists  were  adopted/'     It  was  clearly  shown  that  a  parish 
of  700  population  would  be  required  to  subscribe  41 1,  and  would 
receive  from  the  Government  grants  342.  in  return,  while  the 
adjoining  parish,  with  a  population  under  500,  would  receive  742. 
148.,  and  would  be  required  to  raise  only  201.  6«.  in  return. 

This  answer  sets  at  rest  the  question  of  assisting  parishes  in 
proportion  simply  to  their  population.  It  does  not  deny  that 
schools  in  smaD  parishes  are  at  a  disadvantage,  in  comparison 
with  those  in  larger ;  but  it  shows  that  this  evil  cannot  be  met 
on  the  principle  suggested.  It  proves  that  such  a  plan  of  assist- 
ance would  l^ad  to  an  immense  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
Government,  and  would  produce  results  at  least  as  unjust  as 
those  which  it  attempts  to  remedy. 

We  may  add  that  the  Committee  of  Council,  so  far  from  neglect-  Aid  given  by 
ing  the  interests  of  the  poorer  and  of  the  rural  schools,  appears  to  ^ c^^to* 
have  made  every  attempt  to  assist  them  which  on  the  principles  P<x»«f  whoola. 
of  the  present  system   was  possible.     The   assistance  which  a 
small  school  which  is  only  able  to  raise  by  fees  and  subscriptions 
172.  would  now  receive  from  Government  amounts  to  no  less 
than  S42.,  and  the  privilege  given  under  the  Minute  of  26th  July 
1858  to  this  class  of  schools  of  engaging  a  probationer  during 
two  years,  who  may  be  either  a  male  or  female  teacher,  has 
enabled  them  to  secure  a  first-dass  teacher  on  reasonable  terms. 
The  fiwlure  's  in  the  want  of  some  assistance  to  start  with,  which 
may  act  as  a  stimulus  to  induce  such  schools  to  connect  them- 
selves with  the  Committee  of  Council 

Another  proposal,  somewhat  of  the  same  kind,  but  still  more  Anistance  of 
objectionable,  is  that  the  assistance  of  the  Government  be  pro-  ^^^Siraio*" 
portioned  to  the  want;  that  in  the  apathetic  districts  (for  we app«J^t ^«n* 

oljectiosab' 


school. 
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have  shown  that  the  apathy,  not  the  poverty,  of  the  landowners 
is  the  obstacle  to  subscriptions)  the  Government  step  in  to  supply 
the  absence  of  private  zeal  or  of  private  liberality. 

This  is  to  ask  that  the  whole  system  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  be  not  merely  changed,  but  reversed  ;  that  the  grant 
be  proportioned  not  to  the  amount,  but  to  the  deficiency  of 
local  effort ;  that  the  carelessness  or  ilUberality  of  the  proprietors 
be  encouraged,  by  the  support  of  their  schools  being  therefore 
assumed  in  a  larger  degree  than  usual  by  the  State. 

We  may  dismiss  these  proposals  with  no  further  comment. 

The  adrantage  A  third  plan  for  providing  for  the  wants  of  small  parishes  is 
MriSbw^to^rap^  that  of  encouraging  them  to  unite  themselves  into  districts,  each 
pwt  a  central  consisting  of  several  parishes,  which  might  jointly  establish  a 
school  for  their  common  use.  Where  such  a  course  is  practicable, 
it  is  unquestionably  advantageous.  A  single  large  school  is  for 
many  reasons  usually  more  efficient  than  several  small  ones. 
The  reason  of  this  is  well  explained  by  Mr.  Crampton,  the  head 
master  of  the  Brentford  public  schools,  in  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 

Owing  to  the  differences  of  mental  power  of  the  pupils  forming  a 
class  in  a  small  school,  and  which  difference  is  inevitable  unless  lavish 
teaching  power  be  employed,  I  think  that  the  quality  of  the  instruction 
in  a  small  school  cannot  be  half  so  good  as  would  be  produced  by  the 
same  agency  in  a  school  having  numbers  of  pupils  sufficient  to  allow 
the  classes  to  be  made  up  of  learners  of  nearly  the  same  attainments 
and  mental  calibre.  The  upper  portion  of  a  class  composed  of  pupils 
(thus  varying  considerably  in  attainments)  would  be  unemployed  while 
suitable  instruction  was  being  given  to  the  latter,  and  vice  versa.  The 
unemployed,  imd  especially  the  younger  portion,  would  become  restless 
and  troublesome,  and  the  teacher  would  endeavour  to  prevent  this  by 
altering  the  style  of  his  instruction  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  un- 
employed portion.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  cannot  but  be  thus 
seriously  injured,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tendency  to  irritation  on  part 
of  the  schoolmaster,  who  thus  has  to  be  policeman  as  well  as  teacher  to 
the  class.  The  time  needful  for  developing  certain  results  in  a  school 
of  100  would  be  twice  as  long  as  would  be  required  in  a  school  of  200. 
A  much  greater  disproportion  would,  I  believe,  exist  between  a  school 
of  400  and  one  of  50,  owing  to  the  enormous  waste  of  teaching  power 
in  the  latter,  consequent  on  the  great  diiferences  of  attainment  and 
capability  of  mental  effort  between  the  pupils  of  any  class  in  a  small 
school.  In  regard  to  economy,  the  gain  will  be  ten  times  in  favour  of 
a  school  of  600,  compared  with  one  of  60.  As  for  effective  gradation, 
based  on  differences  of  arithmetical  attainments,  12  classes  are  need- 
ful ;  and  by  the  improved  methods  {e,g,  simultaneous  reading  and  card 
exercises  in  arithmetic),  common  to  most  good  schools,  a  class  of  40 
pupils  can  be  taught  quite  as  efficiently,  and  with  equal  security  for 
individual  effort  on  part  of  the  learners,  as  a  class  of  four  or  ^Ye.* 

*  CommonicstioD,  p.  85. 
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We  fear,  however,  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  to  any  cou-      Part  I. 
siderable  extent  would  meet  practical  difficulties.  Oiap.  5. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Hastings,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  to  the  Social        ."7^ 
Science  Meeting  of  1857,  observes : —  culty  of  uniting 

different 
I  have  seen  plans  voluntarily  carried  out  and  answering  extremely  pariahet. 
well,  whereby  three  or  four   small   contiguous  parishes  contributed  Mr.  Hastingt, 
towards  one  central  school.    But  this  is  a  case  which  can  scarcely 
occur  in  any  considerable  proportion  to  the  parishes  needing  education,  ' 
from  the  unhappy  differences  which — it  would  be  idle  affectation  to 
deny  or  gloss  over  them— exist  among  the  clergy.    If  two  contiguous 
benefices  are  held  by  men  of  earnest  views,  who  happen  to  be  upon 
opposite  parties,  anything  like  cordial  co-operation  or  junction  in  so 
vitally  essential  a  matter  as  the  parish  schools,  is  totally  out  of  the 
question. 


Mr.  Lingen  also,  in  his   oral  evidence,  gives  a  discouraging  Mr.  Lingoi's 
view  of  the  practical  results  of  the  few  attempts  which  have  ^^^^^^^ 
been  made  to  bring  the  scheme  into  operation.     He  says, — 


546.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  attempts  to 
form  unions  of  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  the  coustruction  of  schools 
and  the  conducting  of  education  ? — There  have  not  been  a  great  many. 

547.  Do  jott  think  that  such  union  has  been  successful  where  it 
has  been  tried  ? — ^I  am  hardly  able  to  speak  of  any  case  where  a  pro- 
fessed union  of  parishes  is  existing.  I  have  known  a  good  many 
cases  where  in  the  way  of  correspondence  it  was  found  impossible  to 
arrange  the  relations  of  the  clergy,  one  with  the  other,  as  to  the 
superintendence  of  religious  instruction  ;  and  there  certainly  is  a  very 
general  feeling  in  favour  of  each  incumbent  (wherever  there  is  a  district 
or  parish  with  an  incumbent)  having  a  school  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  which  he  himself  and  he  only  is  responsible  ;  this  feeling  is 
particularly  strong  in  the  country.  With  regard  to  towns,  there  are 
some  few  cases,  chiefly  old  foundations,  where  schools  have  been  insti- 
tuted on  the  principle  of  united  parishes,  and  I  can  remember  at  this 
moment  one  case,  in  which  certainly  this  plan  has  not  answered  ;  the 
school  has  always  been  unprosperous,  and  regarded  very  much  as  the 
child  of  no  one. 

548.  (Mr,  Senior,)  The  district  workhouse  schools  answer  well,  do 
they  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  district  workhouse  school  is  not  a  parochial 
institution  ;  the  chaplain  acts  with  an  authority  of  his  own  ;  the  eccle- 
siastical management  of  it  b  as  single  as  it  would  be  in  a  parish. 

549.  {Rev,  fV,  C,  Lake.)  Have  you  known  attempts  at  such  unions  to 
have  been  made  in  the  country,  and  to  have  failed  or  not  succeeded 
well  ?— Yes. 

550.  (Chairman.)  And  even  if  successful  in  the  first  instance  they 
would,  I  presume,  always  be  liable  to  failure  upon  a  change  of  tlie 
incumbent  of  one  of  the  parishes,  or  if  any  misunderstanding  arose 
between  those  who  looked  to  the  individual  interests  of  their  particular 
parishes  ? — I  should  think  that  would  be  likely  to  occur.  My  experience 
has  been  more  in  the  preliminaries  to  unions  of  this  kind  than  with 
regard  to  schools  which  have  been  so  established.  I  do  not  at  this 
moment  call  to  mind  in  country  districts  (I  have  no  doubt  there  are 
such),  a  single  school  of  the  kind  ;  in  towns  I  can  think  of  some.  I 
recollect  no  attempt  which  is  going  on  at  this  time  in  country  districts; 
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FabtI.       I  remember  some  correspondence  which  there   has  been  upon   the 
Chap.  5.      «"^J®^*- 
•"""  Under  these   drcamstances  we  axe    nclined  to  think  that 

though  the  scheme  is  one  which  would  be  useful  if  it  could  be 
carried  into  effect,  it  cannot  be  so  generally  adopted  as  to 
diminish  materially  the  present  difficulty  of  providing  the  means 
of  education  for  small  parishes.  Lord  Ly ttelton's  words  express 
distinctly  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  ''  The  fatal  objection  is," 
he  remarks,  "  that  a  combination  of  parishes  for  any  conceivable 
"  purpose  requires  an  amount  of  local  energy,  co-operativeness, 
"  and  business  habits,  which,  it  is  quite  certain,  will  never  be 
"  found,  but  in  a  few  scattered  and  exceptional  cases."* 
PUmatobepro-  We  shall  in  the  following  chapter  propose  a  measure,  or  a 
'*^*^«)ter  ^^"  combination  of  measures,  of  general  application,  adapted  to  spread 
education  over  the  whole  country,  and  we  trust  that  such  will  be 
the  effect  of  the  union  of  central  and  local  management^  central 
and  local  superintendence^  and  central  and  local  grants,  which 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Report  we  recommend. 

*  Anawen,  p.  283, 
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PARTI.  P^'^ 

Chap.  6. 

CHAPTER  VI 

MEAStJBES  BeCOMHENDED. 

Outline  op  the  Case  to  be  dealt  with. 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  we   have   stated^  in   considerable  SumnarjrTiew 
detail,  the  tads,  famished  by  the  evidence  collected  by  us,  which  * 

illustrate  the  present  state  of  popular  education  in  England 
and  Wales.  We  come  now  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
undertaking  with  which  we  have  been  intrusted — the  suggestion 
of  the  measures  best  fitted,  in  our  judgment,  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  elementary  education  of  the  poor.  As  any  suitable 
plan  for  this  object  must  necessarily  take  into  account  the  actual 
state  of  the  case  as  now  existiog,  we  think  a  rapid  summary 
of  the  broadest  fects  which  our  inquiry  has  elicited  may  fitly 
precede  a  statement  of  our  proposals. 

The  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales,  as  estimated  by  ^^.^*^**^  ?^ 
the  Registrar- General  in  the   summer  of  1858,  amounted   toonghttobe 
19,523,103.     The  number  of  children  whose  names  ought,  at  the  ^f  JSfoauT?^ 
same  date,  to  have  been  on  the  school  books,  in  order  that  all  namber  who 
might  receive  some  education, was  2,655,767.     The  number  we  *^      yareio. 
found  to  be  actually  on  the  books  was  2,535,462,  thus  leaving 
1 20,305  children  without  any  school  instruction  whatever.    The 
proportion,  therefore,  of  scholars  in  week-day  schools  of  all  kinds 
to  the  entire  population  was  1   in  7*7  or  12*99  percent     Of 
these  321,768  are  estimated  to  have  been  above  the  condition  of 
such  as  are  commonly  comprehended  in  the  expression  "  poorer 
classes,"  and  hence  are  beyond  the  range  of  our  present  inquiry. 
Deducting  these  from  the  whole  number  of  children  on  the  books 
of  some  school,  we  find  that  2,213,694  children  belonging  to  the 
poorer  classes  were,  when  our  statistics  were  collected  and  com- 
piled, receiving  elementary  instruction  in  day  schools.    Looking,  ^''8*  P«>P?«^ 
therefore,  at  mere  numbers  as  indicating  the  state  of  popular  of  some  amount 
education  in  England  and  Wales,  the  proportion  of  diildren  ^^  j'****^*^®'^ 
receiving  instruction  to  the  whole  population  is,  in  our  opinion, 
nearly  as  high   as   can  be  reasonably  expected.     In  Prussia, 
where  it  is  compulsory,  1  in  6  •  27  ;  in  England  and  Wales  it  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  1  in  7'7  ;  in  Holland  it  is  1  in  811  ;  in  France 

it  is  1  in  00. 
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FiBT  I.  Before  passing  on  to  a  much  less  pleasing  aspect  of  the  case,  I 

Chap.  6.      we  should  scarcely  be  doing  it  justice  without  adverting  briefly 

to  the  surprisinjzly  rapid  progress  of  elementary  education  in  < 

of  education     this  country  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.     Ine  Com- 

Sin*ing*of  tiie  ^^^^  ©f   the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  Lord  Brougham,  i 

oentnrj.  then  Mr.  Brougham,  was  chairman,  and  which  was  appointed 

in  1818  to  inquire  into  the  education  of  the  people,  obtained 

returns    from    the    parochial    clergy    of   all    the    day  schools 

existing  at    that  date,   distinguishing  those  which    had  been 

establidied  since   1803.    Similar   returns  were  obtained  by  a 

Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833,  presided  over 

by  the  Earl  of  Kerry,      Since  then,  in  1851,  a  complete  edu- 

Betarnsmade   cational  censu^   has  been  taken.     The  first  two  returns  were 

of  A^HoiS^f  P^^^^^^^y  defective,  but  they  must  have  •been  sufiiciently  near 

Commons,       the  truth  to  show  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  rapid  pace  at  j 

which  day-school  education  has  been  advancing  in  this  country. 

In  1803  the  number  of  day  scholars  was  estimated  at  521,241 , 

or  one   in   17^  of   the  whole   population   at   that   date.      In 

in  1818;         1818  the  numbers  were  674,883,  or  1  in  17^.     In  1833  they 

in  1833;  1851.^®^   1,276,947,  or  1  in  11^.      In  1851  they  were  2,144,378, 

I  or  1  in  8*36  ;  while  in  1858^^  according   to   our  own  returns 

land  estimate,  they  have  risen  to  2,535,462,  or  1  in  7*7.    These 

statistics  prove  the  great  and  steady  progress  which  has  been 

made  since  the  early  part  of  the  century,  both  in  th^  extent  of 

the  provision  made  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 

in  their  appreciation  of  its  worth// ^"*^ 

But  these  num-      We  are  bound  to  observe,  however,  that  a  veryjdfiliiaixe  esti- 

totorffl-TOur^  mate  of  the  state  of  education  must  result  from  confining  attention 

ableanesti-      to  the  mere  amount  of  numbers  under  day-school  instruction* 

NumberB  in      ^®  ^^®  ^®^^  *^^^  ^^^  *^^^  three  years  ago  there  were  in  ele-  \ 

private  schools,  mentary  day  schools  2,213,694  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 
i2Te^reold.*'^  But  of  this  number,  573,436  were   attending  private  schools. 
Number  who    which,   as   our  evidence  uniformly  shows,    are,  for   the   most 
atten  irregu-  ^^^^   inferior    as    schools    for  the  poor,  and    ill-calculated    to 
give  to  the  children  an  education  which  shall  be  serviceable  to 
them  in  after-life.     Of  the  1,549,312  children  whose  names  are 
on  the  books  of  public  elementwy  day  schools  belonging  to  the^ 
religious  denominations,  only  19*3  per  cent,  were  in  their  12th 
year  or  upwards,  and  only  thaL-proportion,  therefore,  can  be 
regarded  as  educated  up  to  the  standard  suited  to  their  stations. 
As  many  as  786,202  attend  for  less  than  100  days  in  the  year 
and  can  therefore  hardly  receive  a  serviceable  amount  of  educa- 
tion, while  our  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  a  large  proportion. 
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even  of  those  whose  attendance  is  more  leguhur,  fail  in  obtaining      Pabt 
it  on    account  of   inefficient  teaching.      Much,  therefore,   still      q^^^  g 

remains  to  be  done  to  bring  up  the  state  of  elementary  education        

in  England  and  Wales  to  the  d^ree  of  usefulness  which  we  all  The  aid  of  the 
legard  as  attainable  and  desirable.  C^cUhM*' 

The  aid  rendered  by  the  Committee  of  Council  in  this  impor-  ^^^  to  reach 
tant  work  our  evidence  shows  to  have  been  extremely  valuable,  schools. 
But  for  obvious  reasons,  the  plan  on  which  it  has  been  given  has 
produced  results  falling  far  short  of  what  is  required.     In  the 
first  place,  very  few  of  the  smaller  schools,  incomparison  of  the 
larger,  have  been  able  to  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  alone 
they  cotdd  avail  themselves  of  it ;  and  secondly,  as  a  consequeuce,  \ 
assistance  hnn  nnt  rrnrhed  thonn  whinh   stand  in  greatest  need    i    s/ 
of  it.    At  the  date  of  our  statistical  inquiries,  it  assisted  6,897 
scEooIs,  containing  917,255  scholars;  but  it  left  unassisted  15,750 
denominational  schools,    and  about  317  Birkbeck,  Ragged,  and 
Ij'actory  Schools,  containmg  altogether  671,393  scholars,  while 
the  whole  pf  the  private  schools^  in  .  whicli_  5^3^536  children 
attended,  were  entirely  p_a«sed.over..    It  may  be  feirly  assumed 
that  even  the  unassisted  schools  have  profited  to  some  extent  by 
the  stimulus  indirectly  applied  to  them  by  the  aid  rendered  to  the 
assisted,  owing  to  which  aid  the  standard  of  elementary  education 
has  been  generally  raised ;  but  the  facts  which  we  have  stated 
I  above  show  that  the  system  has  not  effected,  and  we  have  reason 

'  to  believe  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  effect,  a  general  diflusion 

of  sound  elementary  education  amongst  all  classes  of  the  poor. 
~  "One  other  point  deserves  attention ;  it  relates  rather  to  the  Failure  In  the 
kind  than  to  the  amount  of  the  instruction  given  in  our  public  S^^^^ 
elementary  schools  to  the  children  attending  them.   The  children 

Ar^  T^A^^  ]Ti   fn/*f.^  rpnoivA  iliA  ^^^nr^  nf  ftdnfiation    flipy  rftqnin>.    We 

have  just  noticed  the  extravagant  disproportion  between  those  who 
receive  f^pme  edu^^^-^^Tv  and  those  who  receive^ a  mifficient  educa- 
tion. We  know  that  the  uninspected  schools  are  in  this  respect  fiir 
below  the  inspected  ;  but  even  with  regard  to  the  inspected,  we 
have  seen  overwhelming  evidence  from  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors, 
to  the  effect  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  children  receive 
a  good^-fiducation.     So  great  a  failure  in  the  teaching  demanded 
the  closest  investigation  ;  and  as  the  result  of  it  we  have  been 
obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusiou  that  the  instruction  given  is 
commonly  both  too  ambitious  and  too  superficial  in  its  character,  particnlariy  as 
that  (except  in  the  very  best  scliools)  it  haslSeeh  "loo  exclusively  younger  cbU* 
adaptedjojhe  elder  scholars  to  the  negiftfit  of  thpi  ymmger  ones,  fj^^^^J^ 
'SSi  tliat  it  often  omits  to  secure  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  instruction. 
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Past  I.      simplest  but  most  essential  parts  of  instructioiL    We  have  shown 
Chap.  6       that  the  present  system  has  never  completely  met  this  serioos 

difficulty  in  elementary  teaching ;  that  inspection  looks  chiefly 

to  the  upper  classes  and  to  the  general  condition  of  the  school, 
and  cannot  profess  to  examine  carefully  individual  scholars ; 
and  that  a  main  object  of  the  schools  is  defeated  in  respect  of 
every  child  who,  having  attended  for  a  considerable  time,  leaves 
without  the  power  of  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering  in  an 
intelligent  manner. 
Saeh  ut  the  ^he  foregoing  review  disdoBos  to  us  the  mai^ JLefects  in  the 
mam  defects,  existing  state  of  popular  education  which  any  practical  recom 
mendations  should  aim  to  correct  Passing  over  all  the  minor 
changes  which  may  be  usefully  adopted,  mention  of  which  will 
dijeeta  at  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  Report,  we  are  agreed  that-jour 
mLSu^jSLuTiifl  ''^<»"^'P^^<^^^onfl  should  tend  to  secure  the  following  resulta 
First,  that  all  the  children  who  attend  the  elementary  day 
schools  of  the  country  should  be  induced  to  attend  with  suffi- 
cient r^ularity  to  enable  them,  within  a  reasonable  period,  to 
obtain  a  mastery  over  the  indispensable  elements  of  knowledge, 
reading,  writing,  and  the  primary  rules  of  arithmetic ;  secondly, 
that  all  the  schools  in  the  country  at  which  the  children  of  the 
poor  attend  should  be  qualified  and  induced  to  put  this  amount 
of  instruction  within  reach  of  their  pupUs ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
this  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lower  the  general 
standard  of  elementary  instruction  to  this  its  lowest  level  of 
usefulness.  How  best  to  do  these  things  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
problem  we  have  to  solve,  and  the  measures  we  have  agreed 
to  recommend  have  been  framed  with  a  view  to  its  solution. 

Before  enteriDg  upon  the  fuller  con^deration  of  the  measures 
by  which  we  propose  to  attain  these  ^objects,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  review  the  plans   which  from  time  to  time  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  improvement  of  popular  education,  whether  by 
extending  the  present  system  or  by  substituting  another  in  its 
place.     These  will  be  best  considered  under  the  three  heads  of, 
Jirsty  proposals  for  leaving  education  to  be  provided  by  the  ja^luoi 
.  tary  contributions  of  parents  or  of  charitable  persons ;  secondly, 
proposals  for  the  opposite  plan  of  a  compulsory  State  education ; 
\  thirdly,  proposals  for  substituting  a  system  of  rating  for  the 
present  system   adopted   by   Government.      It  is  true  that  in 
tEeory  the  two  latter  proposals  might  be  combined,  but  practi- 
cally they  have  been  kept  separate.     We  shall  then  state  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  present  system,  and  propose  means  foi: 
its  modification  and  extension. 


■  i 
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SECTION  I.  PijtTi. 

Plans  which  haye  been  pboposed  foe  impboying  and     ^^'^p-^- 
extending  populab  education. 

1.  Education    to  be  peovided    by    voluntaet  Contbi- 

BUTIONS. 

It  has  often  been  considered  that  the  poor  would  be  able  to 

educate  their  children  Buccessfolly  without  any  further  assistance 

than  that  of  charitable  persons ;  and  this  course  has  been  recom« 

mended  by  many  of  those  who  are  interested  in  popular  education^ 

who  believe  that  the  interference  of  Government  with  education. is 

objectionable  oiLpolitical  and.religiDus..grQunds,and  that  it  retards 

educational  progress.     It  is  right  here  to  state,  in  speaking  on 

this  subject,  that  there  exists  among  the  members  of  the  Com» 

mission,  as  among  the  nation  at  large,  deeply  seated  differences 

of  opimotrwife  regard  to  the  duty  of  Government  in  this  country 

towards  education. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  are  of  ^}«*»?»  o^*^? 
..11  1   1        1       .r^  .  majority  of  thi» 

opinion  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Government  m  1839,  in  Commission 

recommending  a  grant    of  public  money  for   the  assistance  of  J|^^*^2;^e'" 

education,  was  wise ;  that  the  methods  adopted  to  carry-tmt  that  State  should 

object  have  proved  successful  5  and  that  while  it  is  expedient  to  towL^thc"' 

make  considerable  alterations  in  the  form  in  which  this  public  maintenance 

assistance  is  given,  it  would  not  be  desirable  either  to  withdraw  it  ^  7- 

or  largely  to  diminish  its  amount.     Without  entering  into  general 

considerations  of  the  duty  of  a  State  with  regard  to  the  education 

of  the  poorer  classes  of  a  community,  they  think  it  sufficient  to 

refer  to  the  fact  that  all  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  and  the 

United  States  of  America,  as  well  as  British  North  America,  have 

felt  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people  by 

public  taxation ;  and  to  express  their  own  belief  that,  when  the 

grant  to  education  w<^  first  begun,  the  education  of  the  greater 

portion  of  the  labouring  classes  had  long  been  in  a  neglected 

state,  that  the  parents  were  insensible  to  its  advantages,  and  were 

(and  stiU  continue  to  be)  in  most  cases  incapable  from  poverty  of 

providing  it  for  theur  children,  and  that  religious  and  charitable 

persons,  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  pooc,   had    not  the 

power  to  supply  the  main  cost  of  an  education  which,  to  be  good, 

must  always  be  expensive.     They  are  further  of  opinion  that, 

although  the  advance  of  education  during  the  last  20  years  has 

led   to  a  wider   and   more  just   sense    of  its   advantages,   the. 
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FabtI.      principal  reasons  which    originally    rendered    the   aesistAnce  of 
Chap.  6.      Government;  desirable  still  form  a  valid  ground  for  its  continuance, 

r!>rtrl;g_bfii:fti]fifi  large  portinriR  nf  thp>  rmiTitry  hnv^  teea-umible  to 

wouM  be\m.  <>tt*^i^i  ^  ^^^  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  grant,  and  in  the  im- 
politic to  with-  provemeuts  in  education  which  have  resulted  from  its  operation, 
to diminSbAe  P^^Ty  because  there  is  stilUQcTprospect  that  the  poor  will  be  able 
present  grant  fey  the  assistance  of  charitable  persons  to  meet  the  expense  of 
giving  an  education  to  their  children.  Tl^py  tiftliavfty  thfttefnraj 
that  a  withdrawal  to  any  considerable  extent  of  the  public  grant 
would  ha^elTtendenc;:  to  check  tha^pneraTaSvance  of  education, 
and  to  give  up  much  of  the  ground  which  has  been  won ;  and 
while  they  think  that  the  present  method  of  distributing  the 
grant  has  many  disadvantages,  they  believe  them  to  consist  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  principle  of  giviug  public  aid  is  applied  and 
carried  out,  and  not  in  the  principle  itself.  Upon  these  grounds 
they  have  endeavoured  in  various  parts  of  their  report  to  indicate 
the  points  in  which  improvements  are  necessary,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  may  be  most  effectually  introduced. 
Oiiinionof  the  The  minority  admit  that  the  responsibilities  and  functions  of 
Government  may  be  enlarged  by  special  circumstances,  and  in 
cases  where  political  disasters  have  retarded  the  natural  progress 
of  society.  But  they  hold  that  in  a  country  situated  politically 
and  socially  as  England  is.  Government  has,  ordinarily  speakings 
no  educationaPdutieSj  except  towards  those  whom  destitution, 
vagrancy,  or  crime  casts  upon  its  hands.  They  make  no  attempt 
at  this  distance  of  time  to  estimate  the  urgency  of  the  circum* 
stances  which  originally  led  the  Government  of  this  country 
to  interfere  in  popular  education.  They  fully  admit  that 
Interference  of  much  good  has  been  done  by  means  of  the  grant ;  though  they 
wii*3uc*iSion  think  it  not  unlikely  that  more  solid  and  lasting  good  would  have 
8*^«^"y  been  done,  that  waste  would  have  been  avoided,  that  the  diflPerent 
wants  of  various  classes  and  districts  would  have  been  more 
suitably  supplied,  that  some  sharpening  of  religious  divisions  in 
the  matter  of  education  would  have  been  spared,  and  that  the  in- 
direct effects  upon  the  character  of  the  nation,  and  the  relations 
between  class  and  class  would  have  been  better,  had  the  Govern- 
ment abstained  from  interference,  and  given  free  course  to  the 
sense  of  duty  and  the  benevolence  which,  since  the  mind  of  the 
nation  has  been  turned  from  foreign  war  to  domestic  improvem^?i4fc^ 
have  spontaneously  achieved  great  results  in  other  directions. 

These  members  of  the  Commission  desire  that,  a  good  type  of 
schools  and  teachers  having  now  been  extensively  introduced,  the 
benefits  of  popular  education  having  been  manifested,  and  public 
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interest  in  the  subject  haying  been  thoroughly  awakened,  Govern-      Pabt  I. 
ment  ''^.^"jd  ihnt^H  ^^nm  luft^ing  further  grants,  except  "grants  for      Chap.  6. 

the  bnilding^  of  schools,  to  which  the  public  assistance  was  originally  ^^  

confined,  and  the  continuance  of  which  will  be  fair  towards  the 
parishes  which  have  hitherto  received  no  assistance ;  that  the  They  are  of 
annual  grants  which  are  now  made  should  be  gradually  withdrawn ;  ^^^qoI 
and  that  Government  should  confine  its  action  to  the  improvement  g«nte  shcmid 
of  union  schools,  reformatories^  and  schools  connected  with  public  withdrawn. 
establishments,  at  the  same  time  developing  to  the  utmost  the 
resources  of  the  public  charities,  which  either  are  or  may  be  made 
applicable  to    popular   education,  and    afibrding  every  facility 
which  legislation  can  give  to  private  munificence  in  building  and 
endowing  schools  for  the  poor.  It  appears  to  them  that  if  the  State  « 

proceeds  further  in  its  present  course,  and  adopts  as  definitive  the 
system  which  has  hitherto  been  provisional,  it  will  be  difficult 
hereafter  to  induce  parental  gnfl  gofijal  j^pty'tA  nni^^rtgL-g  thft 
burden  which  jt-QUght-to  Jbearr^P  to  escape -frem  the  position^ 
neither  just  in  itself  nor  socially  expedient,  that  large  and  ill- 
flefiried"  classes  of  the  people  are'entitled^  without  reference  to 
individual  need,  or  to  tlie  natural  claims  which  any  of  them  may  ( 
possess  on  the  assistance  of  masters  and  employers,  to  have  their 
rdnrntinn  paid  for,  in  part  at  Irnntj  nnt  nf  thr  j}}\h\\o  tpftTgfiFi.  Nor 
do  they  feel  confident  that  Government  will  ever  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  growing  expenditure  and  multiplying  appointments  of  a 
department,  the  operations  of  which  are  regulated  by  the  in- 
creasing and  varying  demands  of  philanthropists  rather  than  by 
the  definite  requirements  of  the  public  service. 

They  have  felt  it  their  duty,  however,  to  regard  the  question  as  it  But  with  this 
stands  after  twenty-nine  years  of  a  policy  opposed  to  their  own ;  and  ^^rad°4t"he 
on  the  rejection  of  their  own  laew,  they  cordially  adopt,  in  the  second  plan. 
resort,  the  scheme  of  assistance  approved  by  the  majority  of  their 
colleagues,  which  they  regard  as  better  in  every  respect,  and  / 
above  all  as  a  far  nearer  approach  to  justice,  than  the  prcseut  I 
extremely  partial  system.  \ 

We  have  thought  fit  to  state  the  differences  existing  among 
us  on  this  important  point.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  is 
the  only  matter  on  which  we  differ.  In  a  subject  involving  so 
many  statements,  so  many  inferences,  so  many  genei^l  principles, 
nnd_cft  many  f*ir^ffMtiv^  details,  universal  e<ffleurrence  was  net  4o 
be  expected,  and  has  not  in  fact  been  obtained^    _ 
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Pabt  l  2. — Compulsory  Education  enforced  by  the  Stats. 

Ctixp.  6.  The  possibility  of  establishing  a  system  of  compulsory  educadon 

in  this  country  has  been  brought  before  us  in  considering  the 

extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  enforce  the  '^  half-time  system  " 

in  manufacturing  employments.      In   the    third  chapter,   while 

examining    the    objections  which    are  often    brought    against 

enforcing  the  attendance  at  school  of  children  collected  together 

in  certain  trades  and  manufactures,  we  gave  an  account  of  those 

Compulsory      systems  of  compulsory  education   by   the  State  which   are  now 

PrawU^su^'^      established   in    Prussia   and  in  other  parts  of  Germany.     Our 

ported  by  a      Opinion   of  the  applicability  of  such   a  system  in  this   country 

^loM  growth  ^^    there    indicated,   and  may   be  now  briefly  repeated.     We 

are  of  opinion  that  i^would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  out  except  in 

and   where    the    inspector   can   therefore    ascertain    the    regu- 
♦/  /  hxiij  of  theig-  attendance.      Any   universal  compulsory   system 
ftpp^^ff  tr^    T^P    "<^Hhp^'    flttJi.irnLh1f>  npy  dfi^jy'-^l^l*^      In   Prussia, 
indeed,   and   in   many   parts   of  Germany,   the   attendance   can 
scarcely    be    termed    compulsory.     Though   the    attendance    is 
required  by  law,  it  is  a  law  which  entirely  expresses  the  con- 
victions and  wishes  of  the  people.     Such  a  state  of  feeling  renders 
the  working  of  a  system  of  compulsion,   among  a  people  living 
under  a  strict  government,  comparatively  easy.     Our  own  con- 
dition, it  need  scarcely  be  stated,  is  in  many  respects  essentially 
Compulsion    .  different.     But  we  also  found  that  the  results  of  this  system,  as  seen 
qSwd  nor   7  /  ^^  Prussia,  do  not  appear  to  be  so  much  superior  to  those  which  have 
desirable  in       been  already  attained  amongst  ourselves  by  voluntary  efforts,  as 
"®  *"  '        I  to  make  us  desire  an  alteration  which   would  be  opposed  to  the 
feelings,  and,  in-.sQme4^e^ect8y  to-the  prinoiplos  of  this  country. 
An  attempt  to  replace  an  independent  system  of  education  by  a 
compulsory  system,  managed  by  the  Government,  would  be  met  by 
objections,  both  religious  and  political,  of  a  far  graver  character 
in  this  country  than  any  with  which  it  has  had  to  contend  in 
Prussia  ;  and  we  have  seen  that,  even  in  Prussia,  it  gives  rise  to 
difficulties  which  are  not  insignificant.     And  therefore,  on  the 
(  grounds  of  a  long-established  difference  between  our  own  position 
'^  and  that  of  the^ountries"where  a  compulsory  system  is  worked 
pccessfully ;  on  the  grounds  of  the  feelings,  both  political,  social, 
,  and  religious,  to  which  it  would  be  opposed ;  and  also  on  the 
]  ground  that  our  education  is  advancing  successfully  without  it, 
we  have  not  thought  that    a  scheme  for  compiilso^  education 
to  be  universally  applied  in  this  country  can  be  entertained  as  a 
practicaljossibility. 
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Pakt  I. 
3. — ^EdUCATION   PROVIDED  BT  A   SYSTEM  OP  PAROCHIAL  Chap.  6 

Rating.  — 

The  plan  of  providing  for  the  better  extension  of  education  by  iraportanee  oi 
local  taxation,  in  the  form  of  parochial  rates,  deserves  attentive  J.J*  P^^|P|^^'^^ 
consideration    on  different    grounds    from    the    preceding  pro-  rating  system, 
posals.     It  has  been  often  brought  forward  in  Parliament,  some- 
times as  a  supplement  to,  and  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for,  the 
existing  system ;  it  possesses  the  obvious  recommendation,  that  if  it 
were  enforced  by  law  it  would  carry  the  means  of  education  into 
every  parish  in  the  country ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  make  education 
universal,  and  at  the  same  time  is  more  in  harmony  with  our 
institutions  than  the  plan  of  compulsory  education  given  by  the 
.State;  compared  "with  voluntary  subscriptions  it  distributes  the 
burden  equally ;  it  has  been  thought  that  it  would  not  necessarily 
destroy  the  independence  of  the  existing  schools,  nor  injuiiously  jfM  objecto. 
affect  the  character  of  the  teaching ;  and  its  supporters  have  main*  f 
tained  that  it  would  lead  to  an  increased  local  interest  in  education ; 
while,  by  giving  an  united  teaching  to  the  children  of  different 
religious  communities,  it  would  encourage  religious  toleration. 

Our  opinion  is  unfavourable  to  the  particular  form  of  parochial 
rating,  for  reasons  which  we  sliair  presently  state.  But  we  are 
alive  to  many  of  the  advantages  with  which  such  a  plan  is  accom- 
panied, and  as  we  propose  ourselves  to  recommend  tiiat  the  public 
assistance  given  to  schools  shall  be  derived  in  part  from  local 
taxation,  we  wish  to  Btate  distinctly  the  reasons  which  have 
decided  us  against  the  plan  of  parochial  rating. 

1.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  compulsory  system  of  parochial  Secures  the 

ratine:  would  establish  school  buildings,  and  supply  the  means  of  ™^''*  r*P^^ 

n  -I  •        •        n  ^1  .   ,     ertabhshment 

payment  for  education  m  all  parts  of  the  country  more  rapidly  of  schools. 

than  any  other  system.  But  though  these  advantages  are  great, 
they  would  not  necessarily  secure  the  means  of  imparting  a 
good  education;  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  might 
be  obtained,  though  not  so  immediately,  by  a  different  method ; 
:ind  the  very  fact  of  their  being  gained  immediately  might  give 
rise  to  the  evils  which  attend  upon  the  premature  establishment 
of  a  system  for  which  the  country  is  not  prepared.  Parishes  are,  School  build- 
indeed,  seldom  unprovided  with  school  buildings,  though  they  tivdylitt^e™" 
often  require  improvement ;  and  little  would  be  done  either  by  an 
increase  of  buildings,  or  even  of  educational  funds,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  by  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system,  unless 
the  management  were  placed  in  the  best  hands,  and  unless  security 


Difficulties  of 
a  rate  are 
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Part  I.      were  taken  for  the  ability  of  the  master  and  the  energy  of  his 
Chap.  6.      teaching. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  most  of  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  parochial  rating  attach  to  the  recommendation  to  build 

chiefly  con-      ^nd  establish  schools  out  of  the  rates.     It  is  quite  possible  to 
nected  with  the  ,1,1.  .  ,  .        .,  , 

bttOdiny  of       support  a  school  already  m  existence  by  a  rate  m  aid^  and  yet 

Bchoois.  ^^  leave  its  management  and  its  religious  teaching  substantially 

*  free,  and  proposals  to  this  effect  were  made  both  in  the  Man- 
chester Bill  and  in  the  Bill  of  Sir  John  Pakington.  But  if  it 
is  proposed  to  build  a^school^  from  the  rates,,  ^^ft  ynftnagprnpnt. 
naturally  belongs  to  the  ratepayer,  and  the  difficulties  about  its 
mnnn^rnifint  and  itfl  Tr1ij;iniiH  Inu'liiii^  inuiiPfliulHj'  n|>prnr.  We 
have  therefore  ourselves  recommended  to  build  no  schools  by 
means  of  ratf^q,  bntjrnfirf^ly  tf>  proYidp  by  fhifl  iii^hih  fl^r  H  part 
of  thfiir.^upport. 
Bilficolty  as  to  2-  ^"^  most  of  the  proposals  for  parochial  rating  have  recom- 
management  of  ^lended  that  the  ratepayers  should  substantially  be  entrusted  with 

schools  UDder  n     -i  ^         ^  J  li»lt  1 

a  parochial       the  management  ot  the  schools ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  such  a 
^"^'  body  would  manage  them  as  well  as  they  are  managed  at  present 

Where  the  object  is  felt  to  be  of  immediate  local  interest  and 
advantage  the  ratepayers  are  the  proper  persons  to  pay  for  and  to 
superintend  the  matter.  The  rates  are  also  a  proper  fund  for 
expenses  in  respect  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  exercise  vigilant 
and  minute  economy,  and  they  are  accordingly  charged  with  the 
support  of  paupers.  The  support  of  a  good  school  does  not  fall 
under  either  of  these  heads.  No  doubt  it  is  a  matter  of  immediate 
I  local  interest  and  advantage,  but  it  is  not  at  present  felt  and 
'  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  the  great  majority  of  persons  contributing 
to  the  rate.  The  whole  history  of  Popular  Education  in  England 
shows  that  the  contrary  is  the  truth.  What  has  been  done 
towards  its  advancement  has  been  done  by  a  charitable  and 
enlightened  minority,  assisted  by  the  Government.  The  principal 
difficulties  with  which  the  promoters  of  education  have  to  contend 
arise  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  places  from  the  imperfect  apprecia- 
tion of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  classes  who,  in  the  event  of 
a  parochial  rate,  would  manage  the  schools.  We  are  aware  that 
many  schools  are  well  managed  by  a  large  body  of  subscribers ; 
and  it  is  often  said  that  if  ratepayers  were  intrusted  by  law  with 
the  management  of  the  system,  they  would  learn  to  take  an  intelli- 
I  gent  interest  in  it.  We  believe  that  in  the  course  of  time  this 
1  would  prove  to  be  the  case,  but  in  the  interval  the  schools  would 
suffer,  their  most  active  and  intelligent  friends  would  be  discou- 
raged, and  many  of  the  principal  improvements  in  education,  such 
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as  the  employmtot  of  truned  masters  and  pupil-teachers,  might  in      Fabt  I. 

many  cases  be  given  up.  Chap.  6. 

We  have  observed  upon  the  importance  to  schools  of  liberal  and         

sympathising  treatment,  and  have  pointed  out  that  the  whole  o™]l^iSng 

subject  of  education  is  experimental  and  progressive.     This  makes  present  class 
.  11  ^Tii^nt.«xi_    of  managers. 

It  most  necessary  that  the  management  of  schools  should  be  m  the 

hands  of  persons  who  feel  a  genuine  interest  in  the  subject,  are 
willing  to  bear  with  disappointments  and  shortcomings  in  the 
hopes  of  ultimately  attaining  a  satisfactory  result,  and  are  ready  to 
try  experiments  and  adopt  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  We  do  not  thinkj^mlA-Compaitt^e .of_ratep 
would  be  likely  at  present  to  act  in  this  spirit. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  system  of  parochial  rating,  if  it  Ratepayers' 
became  national,  would  be  far  ^ore"  economical  than  a  system  of  "ottfdbe 
central  aid, "lite  the  present,  lot^fljjj jjdminiptfr^^ ;    f\v^  tb^?  ^q  a  ill»^™l- 
fact  iipoin  which  we  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  insist,  and 
which  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  certainly  a  recommendation  of  any 
rating  system.     It  is,  however,  outweighed  in  our  opinion  by 
the   opposite   danger,  that  in  the  event  of  intrusting  parochial 
authorities  with  the  management  of  schools,  many  of  the  most 
essential  expenses  would  either  be  refused  or  granted  with  great 
reluctance.      Good   elementary   education    cannot  be    obtained 
without   cf^TiRif^ftriLhlft  P/rpf>p«Pj  and   this  is  a  conclusion   which 
parochifld  bodies  would  be  reluctant  to  admit.     We  have  shown 
elsewhere  that  the  most  important  improvements  which  have 
taken   place  in  popular    education    are   due    to   the   introduc- 
tion of  trained  teachers,  and  that  they  are  greatly  superior  to 
untrained  teachers  in  dealing  with  the  most  ignorant  children. 
These  considerations,  however,  would  probably  have  little  weight 
with  the  governing  bodies   which,  under  a  system  of  parochial 
rating,  would  have  the  chief  management  of  schools.     The  asser- 
tions that  a  highly  trained  man  is  not   wanted  to  teach  poor 
children  to  read  and  write,  that  the  trained  teachers  are  likely 
to  be  conceited,  above  their  work,  insubordinate,  and  dissatisfied 
with  their  position,  are  just  the  sort  of  fallacies  which   would 
mislead  careless  observers.   The  experience  of  the  majority  of  work-  Experience  as 
house  schools  leads  us  to  fear  that  the  consequence  of  putting  the  tv^oj^^o«*8« 
management  of  the  schools  into  the  hands  of  the  parochial  bodies 
would  be  that  trained  teachers  and  pupil-teachers  would  in  a  great 
measure  cease  to  be  employed,  and  that  the  whole  standard  of 
elementary  education  would  be  lowered.     There  exist  indeed  some 
excellent  schools  for  pauper  children ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  only 
under  pressure  from  the  Poor  Law  Board  that  the  Boards  of 
guardians  have  been  induced  to   appoint  competent   teachers. 
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PaktI. 
Chap.  6. 


Difficultj  as 
to  religiooa 
teaching  in 
schools  sup- 
ported by 
rates. 


These  diffi- 
culties still 
exist. 


When  left  to  themselves^  they  almost  always  made  unsatisfactory 
appointments ;  and  though  (ba  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe 
more  fully  hereafter)  there  are  special  difficulties  connected  with 
pauper  education,  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  generally  managed 
by  the  boards  of  guardians  is  certainly  not  encoura^ng  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fitness  of  similar  bodies  to  undertake  the  management 
of  elementary  schools.* 

3.  We  think  that  if  it  were  resolved  to  establish  a  system 
under  which  schools  should  be  founded  and  supported  out  of  the 
rates,  difflpiilfji^  wnnlil  ftriflP  na  fn  flift  rAlignniin  ffflching  to  be 
given  in  them,  and  as  to  the  authority  which  the  clergy  of  different 
denominations  should  exercise  over  them,  which  would  probably 
prevent  such  a  measure  If om  passing  through  Parliament,  and 
would  prevent  it  from  working  in  an  harmonious  manner  if  it  did. 
Our  opinion  on  this  subject  is  founded  principally  on  past  ex- 
perience. Difficulties  of  this  kind,  as  .we  have  elsewhere  observed, 
prevented  the  Committee  of  Council  from  recommending  the 
foundation  of  a  Normal  College  in  connexion  with  the  State. 
Similar  difficulties  defeated  the  attempt  to  establish  a  national 
system  of  education  in  1839,  and  to  establish  a  system  specially 
adapted  for  the  factories  in  1842.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  Normal 
Colleges  was  overcome  by  the  establishment  of  upwards  of  30 
Training  Colleges  connected  in  the  closest  way  with  different 
denominations.  And  meanwhile  many  thousand  elementary 
schools  have  been  established  in  the  course  of  the  last  20  years, 
almost  all  of  which  are  specially  connected  with  some  one  religious 
denomination,  in  many  cases  by  foundation  deeds,  which  give 
legal  security  for  the  permanence  of  the  connexion.  These  facts 
show  that  amongst  those  who  really  manage  popular  education^ 
there  are  deep-seated  differences  of  principle  which  operate 
strongly  on  their  minds,  and  are  very  unlikely  to  be  removed. 

It  may  be  urged  that  little  has  been  heard  of  such  differences 
for  some  years  past,  that  the  parents  of  the  children  to  be 
educated  are,  generally  speaking,  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
subject,  and  that  consequently  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
formerly,  no  serious  difficulty  would  be  found  at  present  in 
providing  a  common  constitution  for  the  schools  supported  by  the 
rates,  and  in  making  arrangements  as  to  the  teaching  in  them 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  all.  We  think  this  a  mistake. 
It  is  quite  true  that  for  several  years  little  has  been  heard  of 
religious  differences  in  the  management  of  schools,  and  we  do  not 
anticipate  that  anything  will  be  heard  of  them  in  future  so  long 


*  See  both  sides  of  the  case  stated  in  Dr.  Temple's  eyidence,  2921-2925. 
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as  the  constitation  of  the  Bchools  remains  untouched.     The  quiet      ^^"^  I- 
which  has  prevailed  arises  from  the  independence  of  the  different      Chap.  6. 

denominations  and  their  undisturbed  possession  of  their  respective        

provinces^  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  occupied  this  position  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  would  dispose  them  to  exchange  it  for  another.  On  the 
contrary,  the  difficulties  would  be  greater  now  than  they  formerly 
were. 

In  his  evidence.  Dr.  Temple  strongly  advocates  the  support  Dr.  Temple's 
of  schools  out  of  the  rates,  but  in  answer  to  a  question  Object 
whether  **  the  distribution  of  the  funds  would  not  be  a  bone  of 
''  contention  amongst  various  denominations  ?"  he  said,  "  I  think 
*^  that  for  the  first  10  or  15  years  there  might  be  considerable 
^'  difficulties,  but  I  think  that  they  would  all  wear  out ;  and  I  do 
**  not  think  that  a  legislature  has  a  right  only  to  look  at  the  next 
"  10  or  15  years. •*  In  support  of  his  opinion  that  these  diffi- 
culties might  be  overcome,  Dt.  Temple  referred  to  the  Management 
Clauses  which  excited  great  opposition  when  they  were  first 
proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  but  were  idtimately 
accepted,  and  have  since  that  time  caused  no  difficulty. 

We  do  not  think  that  this  inference  is  just     The  general  cha-  Case  of  the 
racter  of  the  controversy  about  the  Management  Clauses  was  as  c\am^^^^ 
follows: — The  Committee  of  Council  made  it  a  condition  of  their 
building  grants  that  a  certain  constitution  should  be  provided  by 
the  foundation  deed  for  the  schools  to  be  built  with  that  assistance.  ^ 
It  was  admitted  that  such  a  constitution  must  be  provided,  and  th^ 
substantial  question  was  whether  the  founders  of  the  school  should 
be  allowed  to  give  a  greater  or  a  less  amount  of  authority  to  the 
clerical  members  of  the  Committee  of  Managers. 

This  discussion,  as  Dr.  Temple  observes,  produced  a  warm  con- 
troversy, but  the  excitement  produced  was  not  between  different 
denominations,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England,  between 
different  parties  in  the  same  denomination,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Soman  Catholics,  between  a  single  denomination  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  CoundL  No  difficulty  arose  with  the  other  denomina- 
tions. The  question  debated  with  most  warmth  was  this,  whether 
the  National  Society  in  the  one  case,  and  the  Catholic  Poor 
School  Conunittee  in  the  other,  should  or  should  not  recommend 
members  of  their  respective  denominations  to  accept  certain 
grants  of  public  money  on  particular  terms.  They  at  length 
determined  to  do  so,  and  experience  having  shown  that  the  terms 
were  unobjectionable,  no  difficulty  has  arisen  in  consequence. 

The  question  of  a  general  system  of  national  education  sup-  Origin  and 
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as  to  manage- 
ment. 

Chnrchmen 
and  IVotestant 
Dissenters. 
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glow  difficulty  ported  by  rates,  is  very  different  from  this,  and  depencb  npon 
deeply  seated  differences  of  principle  which  could  hardly  fail  to 
produce  constant  bickerings  and  jealousies^in  a  variety^pf  everyday 
transactions.  ^  few  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  parties  differ  will  make  this  clear.  Both  agree,  in 
common  with  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  in  looking  upon  educa^ 
tion  as  essentially  connected  with  religion.  The  clergy  of  the 
CEurch  ot  Jliiigland  look  upon  their  own  denomination  as  the 
established  religion  of  the  nation,  and  they  would  feel  that  that 
fact  gave  them  a  right  to  a  leading  part  in  the  management  of  any 
general  system  of  education  established  by  the  State.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Dissenters,  on  the  other  hmd,^isapprove  of  any 
connexion  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  entertain  con- 
scientious objections  to  conferring  upon  the  clergy,  as  such,  any 
official  connexion  whatever  with  public  education.  If  such  a 
position  were  conferred  upon  them  by  law  it  would  be  felt  to  be 
exclusive,  and  the  exercise  of  the  powers  which  it  conferred  would 
be  scrutinized  with  jealousy,  and  would  be  a  constant  occasion  of 
bad  feeling  and  disputes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  withheld 
the  clergy  would  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  and  would  consider 
that  the  State  had  not  recognized  their  claims.  They  would  thua 
dislike  the  system,  and  would  probably  be  reluctant  to  give  to  it 
that  cordial  co-operation  which  would  be  so  important  as  to  be 
almost  indispensable  to  its  success* 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  differences  between  Pro- 
testant bodies  would  be  further  added  the  wider  differences 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  These  last  ex- 
cite so  much  warmth  that  they  influence  the  parents  as  well  as 
the  managers.  Mr.  Cumin  was  told  by  workmen  in  Bristol  and 
Plymouth,  that  though  they  would  not  object,  if  churchmen,  to 
send  their  children  to  dissenting  schools,  or  vice  versA,  they  would 
send  them  to  no  school  at  all  rather  than  a  Koman  Catholic  one. 
The  Roman  Catholic  week-day  schools  contain  more  scholars  than 
any  others  except  the  Church  of  England  and  the  British  schools^ 
so  that  this  difficulty  would  be  very  serious. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  success  of  the  com- 
mon schools  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out  that  their  establishment  affords  no  proof  that 
a  similar  system  could  be  introduced  into  this  country.  In  those 
countries  there  is  no  established  church,  and  thus  the  difficulty  as 
to  the  position  of  the  clergy  does  not  arise.  Besides  this  the 
different  classes  of  society  are  much  more  on  a  level  than  is  the 
case  in  this  country,  and  the  common  schools  which  are  supported 
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at  the  expenie  of  all  are  made  use  of  by  alL    Education  moreovetf     Part  I. 
being  almost  universal,  its  importance  is  universally  appreciated,      chap.  g, 

and  there  is  no  fear  that  it  will  be  managed  in  an  illiberal  or  in4        

efficient  manner. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  is  not  to*  be  denied  that  many  of  the  argu-  Recogmtion  of 
ments  in  favour  of  a  rate-supported  system,  and  especially  that  »tbg^^m.* 
which  lajB  stress  on  the  importance  of  arousing  and  sustidning 
local  interest^  have  great  weight ;  the  more  so  because  the 
want  of  local  interest  and  ffjropt^r  Iftfial  nnppart  4ft"thf-  leading 
defect  in  the  present  system,— a  defect  which  would  render  its 
permanent  establishment  throughout  the  whole  country  a  very 
questionable  benefit  Nor  do  the  preceding  observations  apply  to 
the  principle  of  throwing  on  the  rates  some  shar/B  of  the  burden  of 
popular  education^  but  only  to  the  consequences  which  follow  from 
the  form  in  which  most  of  the  suggestions  for  a  rating  system 
have  been  cast.  The^ost  serious  of  th^g^  fionflf*qM^n^i^fj  in  ^nr 
opinion,  are  those  which  touch  the^management  and  the  indepen- 
dence of_^§„8chDols.  But  thfenec^omy'and  the  le^  Ijpiterest 
which  some  amount  of  local  payment  and  management  secures, 
appears  to  us  essential  elements  in  a  system  of  national  education. 

The  dangerous  consequences  to  which  we  have  just  refeired,  Points  upon 
and  the  necessity  for  avoiding  them,  are  seen,  in  our  opinion,  very  wiu  inSodiSed 
distinctly  in  the  history  of  the  various  measu^s  by  which  a  system  jntoi^iiament 
of  parochial  rating  for  the  purpose  of  education  has  been  proposed 
to  the  House  of  Commons.     Subsequent  to  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  modified  rating  system  into  the  Factories  Begulation  Act 
of  1842,  five  measures  have  been  proposed  bearing  this  character, 
the  Manchester  Bill,  the  Borough  Bill  in  1852,  and  the  three  bills 
of  Lord  John  Sussell,  Sir  J.  Pakington,  and  Mr.  Cobden,  in  1855. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  these 
measures ;  but  we  wish  to  indicate  the  points  upon  which  the 
most  carefully  prepared  schemes  of  parochial  rating  appear  to  have 
foiled.  We  are  assisted  in  this  by  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  K«  Shut- 
tloworth,  who  gave  us  a  full  account  of  two  of  these  Bills,  which 
were  in  a  great  measure  prepared  by  his  own  advice.*     The  educa- 
tion clauses  in  Sir  James  Graham's  Factory  Bill  of  1842  seem  to 
have  been  withdrawn,  because  they  were  supposed  to  invade  the 
independence  of  the  dissenting  bodies ;  the  Manchester  Bill,  which,  ^a  to  ihe 
according  to  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  was  "  framed  with  remarkable  management, 
**  skill  in  almost  every  detail,"  failed,  partly  because  the  ratepayers  Hgious  in- 
would  not  accept  a  burden  of  from  6cL  to  9rf.  in  the  pound  without  ^^i^f""*"®  ""^ 

«  See,  frith  regard  lo  all  these  points,  the  evidence  of  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  q.  2413. 
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Part  I.      a  large  share  in  the  management  of  the  schoolB^  and  partly  toe 
Cbap.  6.      because  it  appeared  to  endanger  the  religious  character  of  the 

teaching ;  and  precisely  the  same  points  were  urged  against  the  three 

measures  of  1855,  that  they  threatened  the  independence  of  the 
religious  teaching,  and  the  good  management  of  the  schooU  We 
express  here  no  opinion  with  regard  to  any  of  these  measures,  be^ 
yond  sa3nng,  that  we  do  not  see  how  either  of  these  objects  can  be 
secured  where  the  management  is  mainly  committed  to  the  rate- 
payers, or  where  the  teaching  is  not  lefb  with  the  religious  denomi- 
nation to  which  the  school  belongs.^  In  one  of  the  leading  principles 
on  which  many  of  these  Bills  were  .founded^  that  of  calling  forth 
local  action  as  an  essential  requisite  for  any  national  system,  we 
mnat  ftVprpafl  oxyx  agreement  I  but  even  this  advantage  would  be 
dearly  bought  if  it  prevented  the  intelligent  mani^ement  or 
injured  the  religious  character  of  schools,  the  support  of  which  has 
been  both  the  merit  and  the  success  of  the  present  system. 


SECTION  IL 

Examination  op  the  present  System  of  Government  Aid 
AND  Inspection. 

Merits  of  the         Having  shown  the  difficulties  which  would  impede  the  establish- 
present  system,  ^^j^^  ^f  ^^^  ^(  ^.j^^  above  systems  of  education,  we  shall  now 

proceed  to  examine  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  Council,  and  to  consider  the  possibility  of  retaining 
it  as  a  permanent  Rational  system.  Its  leading  principle  is,  that 
persons  interested  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  should,  under 
the  assistance  and  inspection  of  the  State,  be  encouraged  to 
provide  education ;  it  professes  not  to  educate,  but  to  assist  in 
educating ;  and  while  it  inspects  schdoTs  in  order  to  secure  their 
proficiency,  it  leaves  their  internal  management  free.  It  has 
been  very  successful,  and  the  arguments.  iP  ^^  fiivoor  have  con- 
siderable weight. 
Independent  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  present  system  is  in  possession  of 
fa^STfit^  ^^^  ground,  and  the  question  can  no  longer  be  considered  as 
It  is  in  posses-  altogether  open.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that-it-has-never  been 
definiuvely  adopted  bjLihfiLMrion  at  large.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  supported  by  annual  votes,  and  that  it  has  be^ 
constantly  the  subject  of  parliamentary  discussion ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  though  the  discussion  has  lasted  at  intervals  for  upwarda 
of  21  years,  no  other  system  has  been  devised  which  the  nation 
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could  be  indaced  to  adopts  and  this  raises  a  strong  presumption  1  Pabt  I. 
that  the  deliberate  feeling  of  the  public  is  in  favour  of  the  existing  ^  chap.  6. 
system.  \     . 

This,  however,  is  not  all.     During  the  last  20  years  several  Schools 
thousand  schools  have  been  established  in  connexion  with  the  nexion  with  it 
system  in  different  parts  of  the  country.      These  schools  are<^"®*^. 
private  property,  and  the  founders  of  many  of  them  are  still  brought  under 
living.      Thej  are  connected  with  particular  religious  denomi- ■?*^^®"^^™' 
nartions,  and  the  fact  of  that  connexion  formed  the  chief  induce-  | 
ment  to  the  subscribers  to  contribute  towards  their  foundation.  \ 
Their  foimdation  deeds  were  drawn  up  in  a  great  measure  under 
the  direction  of  the  Government.     The  tnanflg^ra  if  oiiT<^i  in  nnr 
opinion,  be  very  harshly  treated  if  the  assistance  at  present  given 
to  them  were  transferred  to  schools  founded  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple, without  any  proof  that  they   had  failed   to  render    the 
services  for  which  the  grants  were  paid,  or  if  they  were  refused 
further  contributions  except  upon  the  terms  of  altering  the  con- 
stitution which  they  were  so  lately  compelled  by  public  authority 
to  accept,  and  upon  the  fdth  of  which  such  contributions  were 
made 

The  next  consideration  is  thfi.guccess  of  the  present  system.  Success  of  the 
The  facts  stated  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  are  the  bestP***^*"^*^"- 
proof  of  thia     Although  essentially  a  voluntary  system,  and  de-        ,,>  ' 
manding  great  previous  exertions  as  a  condition  of  giving  aid,  it  r^' 
has,  within  twenty  years  of  its  commencement,  either  led  to  the 
foundation  of  or  greatlyjjopxaved  9,888  schools,  or  about  two-fifths  Schools. 
of  the  entire  number  of  existing  public  schools,   which  contain 
1,101,545  scholars,  or  about  half  the  number  now  under  instruc- 
tion in  the  whole  country.     It  assists  largely  in  supporting  32  Training  col- 
trainiBg^.college8,   the  greater  number  of  which  it  helped  to  ^^^ 
establish ;  and  while  the   Government  has  itself  expended  on  Government 
national  education,  in  round  numbers,  4,400,000i,  it  has  been  J^J^^JS^ 
met  by   voluntan^  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  8,800,000/1  tions. 
Its  system  of  inspection  has  raised  the  standard  of  education, 
and  by  the  careful  training  of  its  teachers,  and,  above  all,  by  the  Inspection. 
introduction  of  pupil-teachers,  it  has  supplied  the    best  means  Fnpil-teachen. 
for  teaching  in  schools.     There   are,  indeed,  some  important     #  I 
drawbacks  to  these  advantages,  but  they  are  such  as  could  be  V 
remedied  without  interference  with  the  main  principles  of  the  |  v 
system,  and  the  remedies  themselves  would  enable  it  to  extend 
itself  with  even  increased  advantage. 

It  is  a  further  recommendation  of  the  present  system  that  it  System  securei 
secures  the  services  of  a  class  of  managers,  and  excites  feelings  on  ^     managers. 
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Past  I.      their  part,  which  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  whole 
Chap.  6.      character  of  Popular  Education.     The  managers  are  generally 

persons  whose  interest  in  the  matter  is  of  a  religious  and  charitable 

kind,  and  though  it  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  zeal  which 
actuates  them  is  polemical  and  unhealthy,  aiming  rather  at  increas- 
ing the  numbersanJ  the  induence  of  particular  denominations 
than  at  promoting  the  interests  of  the  class  under  education,  we 
dojiot  think  that  this  criticism  is  just. 

The  evidence  which  we  have  collected  shows  that  the  state  of 
n^^pros^^"  feeling  which  prompts  the  foundation,  and  is  produced  by  the 
lytizing.  maintenance  of  the  schools  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  of  a  very  ! 

healthy  kind.     The  reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  refer  i 

to  a  few  cases  in  which  angry  and  controversial  feelings  have  been 
produced  by  indiscretion  or  misunderstandings,  but  the  number  of 
these  cases  is  very  small,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  the  { 

management  of  the  schools  appears  to  produce  nothing  but  good 
and  kindly  feelings  amongst  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  fact, 
tp  which  we  have  referred  more  than  once,  that  the  children  of 
different  denominations  frequently  attend  the  same  schools,  shows 
that  the  schools  gee  not  conducted  in  a  controversial  spirit.  It  is 
an  easy  task  to  excite  sectarian  bitterness  and  hostility,  especially 
amongst  the  ignorant,  and  if  school  managers  were  actuated  by 
such  feelings  they  would  readily  find  means  to  gratify  them 
through  the  agency  of  the  teachers.  It  is  not  asserted  that  they 
do  so.  There  are  cases,  it  is  true,  where  the  benefit  of  a  school 
is  refused  to  children  unless  they  will  accept  particular  formularies 
or  attend'  a'  particular  place  of  woiJship.  We  greatly  lament  an 
I  lUiberality  which  is  equally  short-sighted  and  unjust,  and  which 
^  tn  smaller  parishes  may  have  the  effect  of  excluding  children  , 
(from  the  only  good  school  But  we  believe  such  a  practice  to  be  i 
rare.  With  hardly  an  exception  the  schools  are  places  of  educa-  ' 
tion  and  nothing  more.  This  being  the  case,  it  appears  too  plain 
to  require  illustration,  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be 
under  the  management  of  persons  who  show  their  interest  in  the 
subject  of  education  by  voluntary  ..jBuhacriptions  towards  its 
maintenance."    *  ' 

System  We  think,  also,  that  the  existing  pl:ln  is  the  only  one  by  which 

icairc^iironn  j^J^Q"^^  b^  possible  to  secure  the  religious  character  of  popular 

character  ©f       education.      It  is  unnecessary  for  us  fn  ontor  npnn    prnnf  of  the 

assertion  that  this  is  desirable  in  itself.  It  is  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose to  say  that  there  is  strong  evidence  that  it  is  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  persons  in  this  country  that  it  is 
desirable.     Some  evidence  has  already  been  given  upon  this  sub* 
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ject  of  the  feelings  of  the  parents  of  the  children  to  be  educated.      P^t  L 
Those  of  the  nation  at  large  are  proved  bj  the  fact  that^  with      Chap.  6. 

hardlj  an  exception,  every  endowment  for  purposes  of  education,        

from  the  universities  down  to  the  smallest  village  school,  has  been 
connected  by  its  founders  with  some  religious  body.  The  colleges 
of  the  University  of  London  are  a  remarkable  instance  of  this. 
Each  of  them  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its  aspect  towards 
religion.  University  College,  which  excludes  religious  instruction 
from  its  course,  stands  alone ;  but  most  of  the  affiliated  colleges 
are  connected  with  religious  denominations,  as  King  s  College  with 
the  Church  of  England,  and  Stonyhurst  and  Oscott  with  the 
Boxnan  Catholics.  The_controversies  which  have  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  last  20  yeairsj  the  difficulties  which  they  fr^ye  thrown  . 
in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  any^comprchensive  system,  and 
iheir  practical  result  in  the  establishment  of  the  denominational 
Training  Colleges  and  elementary  schools,  appear  to  us  to  place 
beyond  i^ll  doubt  the,  onnrilufiinn  that^tha^Eeftt.Mdy.  .of  .the 
popnlntign  arft  ^f>tf^yTin;nofi  ^y^^  rpliginn  and  ediirfttion  must  be 
closely  connected,  and  we  dp  not  think  tb&t  ..aoy  Other  principle 
than  that  which  is  the  base  of  the  jpresent  system  would  secure 
this  result. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  object  of  securing  the  religious  ReligioM  eh*- 
character  of  education  might  be  equally  attained  either  by  re-  struction  conld 
stricting  the  teaching  given  in  the  schools  to  points  upon  which  ^o*^»«cnred— 
different  denominations  agree,  or  by  drawing  a  broad  line  between 
the  religious  and  the  secular  instruction,  and  by  providing  that  the 
religious  instruction  should  be  given  at  particular  hours,  and  by 
the  ministers  of  different  denominations.     We  do  not  think  that   I 
either  of  these  expedients  would  be  suitable  4o  the  state  of 
feeling  in  this  country. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  of  restricting  the  teaching  to  points  ^7  imdenoml- 
agreed  upon,  we  may  refer  to  the  history  of  the  British  ^^^  °*^°*^"y»tem; 
Foreign   School   Society.     Undenominational  teaching  was  its 
distinctive  principle,    but     all    the    schools,    including  British 
and  others  which  are  founded  on  that  principle,   contain  only 
about  14-4  per  cent  of  the  scholars  in  public  schools,  whilst  the 
remaining  85 '6  per  cent,  are  in  denominational  schools.     The 
British  schools  are  for  the  most  part  lai^e  schools  in  towns,  and 
are  usually  established  where  fha  TOrmifa  ^iflflppfl^g  hv^^       not 
being  numerous  enough  to  establish  denominational  schools,  prefer 
a  British  school  to  one  connected  with  the  Church  of  En<Tland. 
Religious  communities,  when  able  to  do  so,  always  appear  to  prefer  | 
schools  of  their  own  to  schools  on  the  undenominational  principle.  / 

The  British  and  foreign  School  Society  is  the  oldest  of  all  th^ 
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societies  connected  with  education^  and  might  for  a  considerable 
time  have  been  regarded  as  the  representative  of  all  the  bodies 
which  were  not  satisfied  with  the  principles  of  the  National 
Society ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  last  18  years  the  Wesleyans 
and  the  Independents  have  established  boards  of  their  own. 

The  plan  of  drawing  a  line  between  religious  and  secular 
instruction,  and  confining  the  religious  instruction  to  particular 
hours,  would,  we  believe,  be  equally  unlikely  to  succeed.  The 
principal  promoters  of  education  maintain  that  such  a  line  cannot 
be  drawn^  and  that  every  subject  which  is  not  merely  mechanical, 
such  as  writing  and  working  sums^  but  is  connected  with  the 
feelings  and  conduct  of  mankind,  may  and  ought  to  be  made  the 
occasion  of  giving  religious  instruction.  They  maintain  that  the 
religious  influence  of  tiie  school  depends  no  less  upon  the  personal 
character  and  example  of  the  teacher,  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
administers  discipline^  upon  the  various  opportunities  which  he 
takes  for  enforcing  religious  truth,  and  on  the  spuit  in  which  he 
treats  his  pupils  and  teaches  them  to  treat  each  other,  than  upon 
the  distinctive  religious  teaching. 

Upon  this  subject  we  would  direct  attention  to  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Wesleyan  Committee  of  Education  in  reference 
to  a  Bill  introduced  by  Sir  J.  Pakington  : — 

"  That  while  it  has  ever  been  the  fixed  rule  in  Wesleyan 
schools  during  the  teaching  of  the  catechism,  to  permit  the  absence 
of  any  child  whose  parents  should  object  to  his  being  taught  such 
formulary,  and  to  leave  all  children  free  to  attend  on  the  Sabbath 
whatever  Sunday  school  and  place  of  worship  their  parents  may 
prefer,  this  Committee  believes  that  the  Wesleyan  community 
will  never  consent  that  the  teaching  of  religion  itself  in  their 
schools  shall  be  subject  to  restriction.  Their  experience  shows, 
that  besides  the  Scripture  lesson  with  which  their  schools  daily 
open,  and  in  which  it  is  sought  to  make  divine  truth  intelligible 
to  children  of  all  capacities,  an  able  Christian  teacher  will  find 
throughout  the  day,  when  teaching  geography,  history,  physical 
and  moral  science,  and  the  knowledge  of  common  things,  frequent 
occasion  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  truths  of  religion,  and  that 
religious  teaching  may  be  made  to  impart  life  and  spirit  to  the 
whole  process  of  education." 

The  above  reasons  which  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  other  parts 
of  our  Report  are  the  principal  ones  which  induce  us  to  believe, 
while  we  are  prepared  to  suggest  means  both  for  its  modification 
and  extension,,  that  the  leading  prmcipifig.of  the  pi'ewnt  system 
are  sound|  that  they  have  shown  themselves  well  adapted  to  the 
feelings  of  the  country,  and  thatTEey  oiigbt  to  bemaintained.~^i8 
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drawbacks,  however^  are  not  only  considerable  in  themselveS}  but  i  Fabt  I. 
would  be  greatlj  increased  if  it  were  allowed  to  extend  itself  /  chap.  6. 
'*naltered  over  the  whole  country.  In  that  case  defects,  which  \  — 
even  taken  singly  are  formidable^  might  if  united  so  impede  the 
administration  of  the  central  office^  so  greatly  increase  its  ex- 
penditure,  and  so  injuriously  affect  the  character  of  the  education, 
that  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  the  continuance  of  the  system 
would  be  a  national  benefit  TliPaA  ^^f^foMa^  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider^  consist :  (1.)  In  the  excessive  expenditure 
which  is  likely  to  be  thrown  on  the  central  revenue  for  an  object 
the  benefits  of  which  are  chiefly  local.  (2.)  In  the  difficulty 
without  such  an  undue  expenditure  in  assisting  a  large  number  oL  /«<  ^  j  r 
schools  entitled  to  assistance.  (3.)  In  the  defective  teaching  of 
elementary  subjects.  (4.)  In  the  complicated  busmess  of  the  office. 
which  would  be  unmanageable  if  the  present  system  became 
national. 

The  two  first  of  these  defects  are  closely  connected^  but  we 
shall  endeavour  to  consider  them  separately. 

DBrECTS  OF   THE    PBESENT    StSTEM. 

1. — Expense  and  its  tendency  to  ingbease. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  expense  of  public  Necessity  of  a 
assistance  to  the  education   of  the  poorer  classes,  and  its  ten-  ^^]^^IX 
dency  to  increase,  we  desire  to  say  that  we  think  it  unreasonable  tioii,andunrc»- 
to  object  to  it  simply  on  both  or  either  of  these  grounds.     If  Slbjectta^it 
it  be  assumed  that  it  is  proper  for  the  State  to  render  pecuniary 
aid  towards  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  a  large  ex- 
penditure, where  the  area    is  so   large,   will   be    a  necessary 
consequence ;  and  upon  the  same  assumption  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  object  is  among  the    worthiest  on  which  the   public 
money  can  be  expended.      Agun,    if  the    money    be    wisely 
and   successfully  applied,  it  is  to  be  desired  and  expected  that  j 
indefinitely  for  some  considerable  time  tlie  number  of  schools 
seeking  to  avail  themselves  of  the  public  aid  will  increase  as 
improved  education  is  more  and  more  widely  diffused,  and  operates 
more  powerfully  on  the  public  mind.     One  legitimate  result  of 
this,  however^  Jn^  A  flyfttem  which  is  based  ..on  assisting  local 
exertion,  ought  to  be  a  higher  and  more. practical > feeling  of  1^ 
thfji^"t7  by  pft^»^<*"^*  ta  provide   for   the   ed^c^tinn    nf  their  ' 
children^   with   this  may  be  reasonably  expected  an  increased 
libftrality^  pn  the  part  of  the  higher  classes,  to^  assist  their  poorer 
neighbours  in  the  discharge  of  this  great  duty,  and  thenceforward 
#e  should  have  a  right  to  look  for  a  decrease,  gradual  at  first. 
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p^rtI.      flTid  tli(>n  '•ftp'flj  ^Ti  ^h^  <^ffmaiidfl  on  thft  puMic  piirffq.    We  belieye 
Chap.  6.     this  to  be  the  true  and  not  yisionaiy  view  under  which  the  ex- 

pense  of  giving  aid  to  education  and  its  tendency  to  increase  are, 

of  themselves,  to  be  regarded.  But  this  leaves  open  all  consider- 
ations as  to  the  detail  and  economy  of  the  system,  and  also  as  to 
t]ift  propriftty  /^f  fKwi^ng  flomo  nhftFo  of  ihi  liiiilhiii  oil  other 
funds  than  the  central  revenue.  To  these  points  we  now  address 
ourselves.  """^      '• 

Eij)en«e  of  According  to  the  most  careful  estimate  we  have  been  able  to 

w^d  um-^  make,  which  is  based  upon  a  calcuktion  of  an  increase  in  the 
^^^2^J(i0^oF^  number  of  pupil-teachers,  and  in  the  augmentation  grant,  the 
yearly.  '  extension  of  the  g^eral  system  to  the  whole  country  would  cost 

about  L3OO3OOO/.,  if  the  unassisted  public  schools  alone  were 
brought  under  it.  If  the  scholars  in  private  schools  were  added 
the  sum  would  amount  to  about  1,620,000 JL  And  supposing  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  of  20  per  cent.,  in  consequence 
of  an  improvement  in  attendance,  it  would  be  increased  to  about 
1,800,000/.  yearly.  To  this  sum,  if  the  present  system  were 
unaltered,  would  have  to  be  added  a  capitation  grant  for  2,300,000 
children ;  and  at  the  present  rate  of  attendance,  which  is  an 
increasing  one,  at  least  800,000  of  these  would  earn  6*.  a  head. 
This  woidd  make  the  whole  grant^amoi^^  a 

year. 

Even  supposing  this  to  be  the  extreme  point  to  which  the 
present  grant  could  possibly  reach,  it  seems  to  us  too  large 
a  sum  to  throw  upon  the  general  revenue  for  an  objeet,  the 
benefits  of  which  are  in  great  measure  local.  Wo  shall  give  our 
reasons  for  this  opinion  hereafter,  but  it  is  desirable  previously  to 
consider  the  possibility  that  the  expenditure  on  the  present  system 
may  even  exceed  this  calculation.  The  estimate  we  have 
just  given  as  to  the  number  of  children  agrees  substantially 
with  those  of  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Horace  Mann, 
and  Mr.  Lingen.  Mr.  Lingen  reckons  the  entire  expenses  of 
the  public  aid  to  education,  (including  training  schools,  in- 
Possibilitj  of  spection,  office,  &c.,)  at  about  ISs.  a  child.  Sir  James  K. 
fn^i^^  Shuttleworth  thinks  it  probable  that  for  the  next  five  years 
the  grant  will  increase  at  the  rate  of  nearly  100,000i  a  year, 
and  adds  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Manchester  Rating  Bill  was  "  an  apprehension  that  Parliament 
''  might  hesitate  to  increase  the  grant  beyond  1,000,0002.,  or 
*'  1,200,000/.,  or  l,500,000i  per  year.''  Dr.  Temple,  however, 
whose  opinion  is  extremely  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the 
present    system,    stated    that    its  tectd^ncy   was,  by  constant 
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relaxations  of  its  conditions,  to  attiun  the  enormous  sum  of  FabtI. 
5,000,000/.;  and  although  this  opinion  is  founded  on  expectations  chap.  6. 
which  we  think  erroneous,  it  points  to  a  danger  of  involving  the         

COUntrjr  ^^gjf^rgf   o-gtAnnifin    Af  fliA    prflgflnf    gvponilitiira.  in  rnn, 

aenuenoe  of  relaxations  in  the  conditions  of  the  grant 

The  principal  financial  cG^culty  with  which  the  Committee  of  Difficulty  of 
Coimcil  has  had  to  contdnd'since  its  operations  have  assumed  a  more  of  council 
extensive  character,  has  been  the  inability  to  meetlhe.casaof  what  arising  from 

*~~  —   *  -^  tll6  C&86  01 

are  sometimes  called  the  '^ppor  districts/'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  *'poor  schools." 
the  term  ''  poor/'  as  applied  to  a  school  or  to  the  locality  which 
requires  a  school,  is  inaccurate.    Every  country  place  has  within 
it  property  capable  of  meeting  the  educational  wants  of  its  popu- 
lation, and  the  same  is  the  case  even  with  the  most  miserable 
parishes  in  towns.    But  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  owing  to  many 
reasons, — of  which  the  principal  seems  to  be  th^ .  indifference  of 
non-resident  proprietors, — ^there  is  a  vast  body  of  parishes  scattered 
through  the  country,  in  which  the  establishment  of  an  effective 
school  is  a  matter  of   the   utmost  difficulty.      It  was  to  meet  Attempt  to 
this  difficulty  that  the  Committee  of  Council  first  departed  from  departure  from 
the  principle  of  only  giving  aid  in  jropprtion  to  suhscriptionB,  PJJT^P^^ 
to  which  they  had  previously  held  fast  in  all  their  operations,  aid. 
and  established  in  1853  the  capitation  granL  ^^-^^  '^  :^'^«  '^  * 

The  history  of  that  grant  is  in  itself  curious,  and  when  fully 
considered,  it  supplies  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
strong  tendency  which  exists  in  the  present  operations  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  to  branch  out  into  fresh  expeaditure  -in 
compliapcewitL-looal  domando.  In  1853  a  scheme  of  national  ^^'^  *^^ 
education  was  proposed,  according  to  which  the  towns  were  to  the  capitation 
be  provided  for  by  rates  imposed  by  themselves,  and  the  rural  J^g*  *"*^® 
districts  by  grants  from  the  general  revenue  of  the  country,  the 
amoimt  of  which  was  to  depend  on  the  number  of  children  in 
attendance.  The  first  part  of  the  scheme  was  rejected  by  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  Committee  of  Council  brought  the  other  part  into 
operation  by  a  Minute  which  established  the  capitation  grant.  It 
was  offered  in  the  first  instance  only  to  places  where  the  population 
was  below  5,000,  and  which  were  not  corporate  towns;  so 
that  it  was  manifestly  an  attempt  to  make  special  provision  for 
poor  districts.  The  attempt,  however,  to  confine  it  to  such 
localities  failed  on  account  of  the  numerous  cases  of  hardship 
which  it  produced.  Ultimately  it  was  foundimjossible  to  draw 
a  line  of  diatinfit.ion Jbetwoon-  the  class  of-  peer  and^^hat-ef  richer 
places.  Tha  grant  had  to  be  extended^to .the  whole  -countiy,. 
and  consequently  it  is  now  received  by  maii}>  schuola  which  -do 
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.jiotLJcequise-  it  Since  its  establishment  it  has  grown  with  great 
rapidity.  It  was  5,957Z.  in  1854,  20,079/.  in  1856,  andjSlJSSL 
i2iJ-8&9.  In  the  meantime  repeated  attempts  have  l>een  made, 
both  hj  appeals  to  the  office  and  in  Parliament,  to  get  it  largely 
increased,  even  to  the  amount  of  double  its  present  sum. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  present  system  were  to  be 
continued  without  any  attempt  to  provide  by  some  fresh 
arrangement  for  the  wants  of  the  poorer  distiicts,  and  were 
to  advance  at  its  present  rate,  there^  is  no  doubt  that  the 
capitation  grant  might  hfi  Inrgfly  and — ia — some — fespects 
wastefully  increased  unless  Parliament  interfered..  Experience 
has  already  shown  in  how  many  ways  this  might  occur.  Great 
complaints  are  made  of  the  hardship  of  the  rule  which  requires 
176  days  of  attendance  as  the  condition  of  a  child^s  earning 
the  capitation  grant;  and  it  has  been  often  proposed  to  make 
the  grant  depend  on  the  average  attendance  at  the  schooL 
Similar  suggestions,  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  ^  of 
increased  aid  to  meet.  the.  .wants,  of. .poorer.. schools^  ate.^till 
constantly  pressed  upon  the  office.  Thus  it  has  been  urged 
to  give  larger  sums  to  schools  on  the  mere  report  of  the 
Inspectors;  and  a  single  Minute,  giving  increased  ud  ''to 
exceptional  cases,"  once  passed,  it  would  soon  be  found  (as  ha» 
happened  already  in  the  history  of  the  grant)  that  other  cases 
presented  equal  difficulties,  and  the  rule  would  be  made  uni- 
versal. On  the  supposition  that  2,000,000  children  might 
ultimately  enter  schools  connected  with  the  Privy  Council,  as 
we  have  calculated,  and  that  it  is  allowed  to  extend  its  present 
system  through  the  country,  some  relaxation  of  the  conditions 
of  the  capitation  grant  would  probably  have  been  the  only  means 
of  enabling  so  large  a  body  of  schools  to  share  in  its  benefits. 
Indeed,  the  more  its  area  were  extended,  the  more  loudly  would 
the  excluded  schools  cry  out  for  such  further  aid  as  should  enable 
them  to  bring  themselves  within  its  operations.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  the  capitation  grant  might  grow  to  300,0001, 
and  even  to  a  greater  sum. 


Caseofih* 
•*  poorer 
schools." 


2. — DlFFIOULTT  OF  ADMITTING  POOBEB  SCHOOLS. 

It  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  chief  fidlures  of  the 

present  system  that  it  does  not  touch  the  djatriftt^  yhinh  mngf. 

^.require  aasistance.     A   great   deal   of  our  evidence  shows  that 

there  are  still,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  '^  immense 

*^  tracts  of  country  in  which  the  Government  system  is  almost 
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*'  entirely  traknown  and  unfelt,'^  and  that  the  schools  in  such      part  i. 
districts  are  practically  unaUe  to  meet  the   conditions  of  the      chap.  6. 

Committee  of  ConnciL     It  is  important  indeed  to  avoid  the        

inference  often  drawn  that  these   are  always    found   in   small 
parishes.      In  many  cases  they  probably  are  so^  but  their  in- 
ability often  arises  as  mnch  from  the  apathy  of  a  ricTi,  as  from 
the  scanty  subscriptions  of  a  poor  parish.     Mr.  Fraser  has  pro-  Mr.  Fraaer's 
bably  ptecedlEi^atter  in  its  true  hght     « I  hardly  know,"  he  ff^^^ 

says,  "  what  is  meant  by  a  rich    parish  or  a  poor  parish,  as »"««» fro™ 
Lc  '  •  1-  /  i?         xt.  « f     1 N  .1  .        n<m-resideiice 

m  every  parish  (as  one  sees  from  the  overseers'  book)  there  is  a  of  proprietors. 
''  certain  amount  of  annual  income  going  into  somebody's  pocket, 
''  which  on  all  principles  of  responsibility  stands  bound,  as  with  a 
**  first  charge,  by  certain  duties  to  the  place  from  which  it  is  de- 
'^  rived.     The  fact  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  educational,      \ 
''  and  almost  in. every  other^  conditiott  t)f  a  parish^  is-the  residence      <  , 
''  of  the  nwfifirfl  of  thft  1^^^  ;  fsr^  at  least,  tbia  combined.witli..the  - 
"  energy  and  zeal  of  the  parochial  clergyman.     Where  the  pro-      ^ 
*^  prietor  does  not  live,  there,  to  a  very  great  extent,  he  does  not 
^'  spend;    and  many  an  owner  of  property,  who  is  quoted  as  a 
''  benefactor  to  his  kind  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  resides, 
**  is  shabby  and  niggardly  to  an  extent  that  is  inconceivable  to*- 
^  wards  a  parish  whose  only  claim  upon  him  is  that  he  carries  off 
**  its  great  tithes  or  owns  half  or  all  its  land.     The  *  poor  parish,'  His  definition 
'*  in  far  the  majority  of  cases,  is  that  which  is  out  of  sight,  and  ^[^^J^' 
*'  therefore  out  of  mind.     The  school  is  a  picturesque  feature  on 
"  the  outskirts  of  the  park ;  it  is  an  expected  feature — one  which 
**  visitors  will  like  to  see,  and  will  be  sure  to  ask  after — in  the 
^  village  adjacent  to  the  hall ;  and  there  of  course  it  stands,  is 
*'  tolerably  cared  for,  and  duly  admired.     But  rare  indeed  are  the 
**  instances  of  landowners  who,  wherever  they  have  property, 
**  seem  to  feel  it  a  first  duty  to  do  something  for  the  social  and 
"  moral  elevation  of  the  peoplc^f     But  even  while  denying  that 
the  inability  of  parishes  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Couticil  ofiice 
is  attributable  to  their  small  size,  Mr.  Fraser  brings  out  very 
strongly  the  fact  that  in   numerous  J^es  a  real    difficulty  is 
experienced^  and  even  presses  upon  us„a„plan  .for. subsidizing  all 
small  parishes,  _where  the  population  is  less  than  400,  by  gifts  of 
lOior  \6l  a  year  from^the  TrPMury.. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  doubted  that  the  small  parishes  are  in  most  Small  parishes, 
respects  in  a  less  advantageous  position  with  regard  to  education  ^  difficuUy  in^ 
than  the  large  ones.     It  is  certcdn  they  have,  in  point  of  fact,  "aeeting  the 

*  Answers,  p.  282.  t  Beport,  p.  69. 
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conditioMof     far  les8  availed  themselves  of  the  Government  assistance;   and 
Council.  *^<5  proof  of  this  Is   that  the    average  numbers  in  umnspected 

schools  are  34,  those  in  inspected  are  J? 5^  If  we  wanted  further 
evidence  it  would  be  found  in  the  condition  of  schools,  as  thej 
have  been  recently  described,  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  country. 
Proof  in  the  In  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  out  of  339  parishes,  with  a  population 
amall  numbers  helow  600,  and  containing  a  total  population  of  125,000,  only  24 
irhichhave  7  schools,  two  years  since,  were  in  receipt  of  Government  aid; 
y  in  Herefordshire,  out  of  130  parishes,  with  a  similar  population, 
i  only  five  received  such  aid;  in  Somerset,  out  of  280  such 
parishes,  only  one ;  in  Devon,  out  of  245,  only  two ;  in  Dorset, 
out  of  179,  ten;  in  Cornwall,  out  of  71,  one;  and  in  tlie  arch- 
deaconry of  Coventry,  Birmingham  excepted,  out  of  76,  seven.* 
And  these  facts  become  still  more^  significant  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  large  proportion  of  schools  in  parishes,  whose  population 
exceeds  600,  which  have  connected  themselves  with  the  Committee 
of  CounciL  "  If  we  look,*'  says  Mr.  N.  Stephenson,  "  at  the  average 
*'  of  all  parishes  over  600  that  are  under  inspection,  we  shall 
*^  find  it  to  be  one  in  2*97 ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  average  of  all 
"  parishes  under  600,  we  shall  find  it  only  to  reach  one  in  26*44.'* 
The  complete  account  given  by  Mr.  Warburton  of  the  schools  in 
Wiltshire  represents  a  less  gloomy  view  of  the  case  of  small  schools, 
and  one  which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  fairer  estimate  of  their 
state  in  the  country  generally ;  but  out  of  a  total  of  159  schools  in 
that  county,  in  populations  below  500,  it  appeara  that  only-  9  are  in 
receipt  of  annuaTgrants  from  the  Eriuy-Conaetl.  In  stating  these 
facts,  indeed,  we  must  remember  to  take  into  account  that  a  number 
of  these  parishes,  probably  amounting  to  15  per  cent,  possess 
each  a  population  of  less  than  100,  and  therefore  could  scarcely 
support  any  school  beyond  a  dame's  school.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  a  recent  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  (August  1858) 
offers  increased  facilities  to  parishes  of  this  description  for  employ- 
ing masters  of  a  higher  class ;  but  it  may  be  safely  stated  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  a  good  school  under  a  master, 
in  a  population  below  500,  without  a  very  undue  proportion  of  the 
expense  being  thrown  upon  the  clergyman.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
evidence  which  we  have  received  agrees  with  that  of  Dr.  Temple, 


*  These  staUstlcs  are  given  in  the  evidence  of  the  Bev.  Kash  Stephenson,  and 
are  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  insf^ctors  in  the  years  1857,  1858,  1869.  We 
have  already  expressed  our  dissent  from  Mr.  Stephenson's  conclusions  ;  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  facts  he  mentions  (with  the  deductions  here  made)  represent 
the  state  of  the  case  with  sufficient  accuracy.  More  of  the  poorer  schools  may 
probably  have  connected  themselves  with  the  Committee  of  Council  since  that  time ; 
but  it  is  improbable  that  any  large  number  has  done  so. 
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who  has  urged  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  some  alteration  in  the      Pabt  I. 
present  system,  that  "  the  poor  districts  can  be  only  touched  at      ch^p,  g, 

"  an  enormous  expense."     '*  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  "  to  extend         

"  the  present  system  to  many  districts  without  relaxing  the  con-  / 

"  ditions;  and  if  you  relax  thy  iy;>nditi'^"«  ^^^  ^^^  district  itis       ^ 
"  practically  impossible  to  prevent  them  from  being  relaxed  for  _ 
**  another.^    "'  / 

These  dangers  of  expose,  tind  t.hc  lliffimlty  of  admitting  tV->  ^,?^^a'^|!^. 
poorer^chools,    are    cogent    reasons  for  some  modification  Qf  gchoois  withoat 
the  present  system.     'And  they  are  so  upon  every  view  of  the  ^^m  system. 
case!    In  the  first  place,  if  these  schools  are  really  unable  to  profit  i.  Danger  of 
by  the  aid  at  present  offered  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  there  wl^^^on- 
will  be  the  strongest  inducement,  upon  grounds  of  justice,   to 
relax  the  present   conditions.     And  until  the   system  can  be 
extended  to  the    whole   country,    the    case    of  the    excluded 
parishes  will  be  doubly  hard,  since  they  contribute  as  taxpayers 
to  the  fund  in  which  they  do  not  share.     The  most  moderate 
attempt  to  offer  additional  relief  would  amount  to  .an  increase 
of    SOO^OOQ/.   fi-yogy  njinn  ftiA  prAg<>nf  grfiTif ;    said  expcrieBce 

liim^fthnwn    fligyt    th?'*    ^'^^    wnnM    annn    KA^jniaiL^.-xmi»AriaiLlj    and 

that  it  is  impossible  to  draw   a  clear  distinction  between  the 

wants  of  one  parish  and  those  of  another.     Thus  the  capacities 

of   expenditure    latent  in  the   capitation    grant  would   rapidly 

develope  into  fn  immens^Jmrden  thrown  en  the  general  revenue.  ^. 

Or,  again ;  suppose  it  to  be  urged  that  the  capitation  grant  should  ^-J^^^^^^ 

be  withdrawn,  as  an  anomaly  in  the  present  system, — such  a  capitation 

step  we  could  not  recommend  by  itself,  for  although   the  loss*^"** 

would  be  comparatively  unimportant  to  the  more  flourishing 

schools,  the  withdrawal  of  a  material  aid  which  they  have  enjoyed 

for  many  years  would  be  a  hardship  to  the  smaller  schools,  many  of 

which  it  has  been  the  means  of  saving  from  bankruptcy.      There 

is  a  fallacy,  moreover,  in  saying  that  the  present  system  helps  those 

who  help  themselves";  the  poor  cannot  help  themselves  In  districts 

where  ttie  rich  win  not  help  them.     Or.  lastly,  if  it  be  urged  that  3«  Slow  pro- 

tbingft  RJyiild  bfi   J^ft   e^aetly  n?   t^ny   ajMj  find  that  the  present  pj^n^  system 

system,  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages,  will  work  its  way  through  ?^°^.^"J°^^®^^ 

the  country,  then  we  should  contend,  ^r«^  that  its  progress  would  unaltered. 

be  exceedingly  slow,  and,  secondly,  that  while  highly  successful  if 

regafdedTas  provisional  and  as  a  stimulus  to  education,  it  would  be 

unwise  and' unjust  if  established  ^permanently  as  a  national  ^yaf  pm- 

And  this,  for  t^o'Teasons,  both  because  it  is  at  present  mainly 

supported  by  excessive  individual  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 

clergy^  on  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  rely  as  a  permanent 
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Part  I. 
Chap.  6. 


Injastice  of 
throwing  a 
large  sum  on 
the  ceDtral 
revenue  for 
local  benefits. 


Share  of 
locality  in 
management. 


Failure  in 
teaching 
elementary 
subjects. 


Cannot  be 
remedied  by 
the  present 
system. 


basis  for  a  national  system^  and  also  because  it  would  gndnallj 
tend  to  throw  2,00Q,000iL  a  year  on  tflP  cwiifttl  feveiiae^  for  the 
support  of  an  institution,  the  benefits  of  which  are  mainly  locals 
and  whick  ought,  in  part,  to  be  locsdlynEidminisleredr" 

The  only  way,  therefore,  in  which  we  think  this  difficulty  can  be 
entirely  met  is  by  localizipg  some  portion  of  the  expenditure !  and 
I  we  are  prepared  to  suggest  a  plan  by  which  at  a  very  small 
/  outlay  parishes  now  unaided  would  obtain  adequate  assistance. 
Such  a  plan  would  obviate  the  inexpediency  of  throwing  so  large 
a  sum  on  the  central  revenue.     The  benefits  of  education  are  to 
a  certain  degree  local  benefits.     There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
(that  education  diininighes  pauperism,  and  that  it  tends  to  improve 
sa  population  in  every  point  of  material  well-being.      These  arc 
'advantages  which  directly  touch  the  proprietors  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  towards  the  extension  of  which  they  should  be  willing 
to  contribute.     If  upon  the  whole  this  duty  is  neglected,  (and 
our  evidence  proves  that  it  is  fulfilled  very  unequally,)  it  is  the 
business  of  the    State  to  provide  that  one  place   shall  not  by 
neglecting  to  bear  its  own  burdens  increase  those  of  others. 

Nor  is  this  all.  If  education  is  to  be  piud  for  Jocally,  those  who 
pay  for  it  should  have  a  due  share  in  the  control  of  it.  At 
present  our  iiVld^nce  goes  to  prove  that  ii  would  diflRise  both  a 
greater  interest  and  a  healthier  tone  in  education,  if  other  persons 
besides  the  clergy  took  an  active  part  in  it 

3.— Defective  Teaching. 
The  third  considerable  defect  in  the  system  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  one  which  would  be  felt  more  strongly  if  it  were 
extended  to  most  of  the  smaller  schools  in  the  country,  is  thejm- 
perfect  teaching  of  elementaiy-snbjects.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  no  plan  of  examination,  available  by  the  Committee 
of  Council,  has  any  direct  tendency  to  counteract  this  danger;  that 
inspection  looks  rather  to  the  general  character  of  the  school  tlian 
to  the  particular  attainments  of  the  younger  children,  and  that  to 
enable  it  to  examine  these,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  would 
demand  a  large  increase  in  the  number,  and  consequently  in 
the  expense  of  the  Inspectors ;  and,  finally,  that  hitherto  the 
teaching  of  training  schools  has  mainly  adapted  the  young  school- 
master to  advance  his  higher  rather  than  thoroughly  to  ground  his 
junior  pupils.  We  believe  that  to  raise  the  general  character  of 
the  children,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  is,  and  must  always 
be  the  highest  aim  of  education ;  and  we  are  far  from  desiring 
to  supersede  this  by  any  plan  of  a  mere    examination  into  the 
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more  mechanical  work  of  elementary  edacatioo,  the  reading,  writing,      Pabt  l 
and  arithmetic,  of  boys  beh>w  ten  years  of  age.     But  we  think     .  chap.  6. 

that  the  importance  of  this  training,  which  must  be  the  fpundation        

of  all  other  teacHng^has  been  Jost-Sight  of;  and  that  there  is 
justice  in  the  common  complaint  that  while  a  fourth  of  the  scholars 
arereally  taught,  three-fourths  after  leaying  school  forget  everything 
they  have  learnt  there ;  and  we  are  desirous  to  suggest  induce-  / 
ments  by  which  the  schoolmaster,  while  still  chiefly  interested  in 
completing  his  work  with  his  elder  scholars,  shall  find  it  worth 
his  while  to.give-.tbat  sound. .foundation  to  the  youti^er  boys, 
which  shall  enable  them,  if  so  mipded,  afterwards  to  complete 
iheir  education  for  themselves. 

4. -Complication  of  Business  in  the  Office. 

The  only  remaining  question  with  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  exten<Ki^the  piesenf  system,  is  whether,  if  it  were  to  include 
the  whole  country,  it  could  be  managed  by  the  central  ofiice. 
Upon  this  point  we  must  direct  particular  attention  to  the  opinions  ^*  Lingen's 
expressed  by  Mr.  Lingen,  who,  as  Secretary  to  the  Conmiittee  of  ^Jl^^'^coity 
Council,  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years  intimately  conversant  ^®**®^^S 
with  the  work  of  the  (^ce.    Mr.  Liogen's  opinion  is  that  responsi-  system  oyer 
biUty  for  minute  details  which  the  present  system  imposes  upon  ^^^JJ^^® 
its  administrators  would  make  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty, 
without  such  alterations  as  he  suggests,  to  bring  all  the  schools  of 
the  country  under  its  supervision.     Mr.  Lingen's  words  are  the 
following : — *^  Vice-presidents  who  have  been  in  the  Conmiittee 
'^  of  Council,  and  have  seen  other  departments  on  a  large  scale, 
'*  would  state  that  the  complication  of  the  system  is  far  greater 
'*  than  they  have  seen  anywhere  else,"  and  he  adds  ^^  I  think  that 
"  if  you  were  to  follow  out  the  present  system,  with  its  local  and 
''  denominational   subdivision,  and  with  its  detailed  appropria- 
''  lions,  it  would  break  down  at  its  centre,  unless  you  provided 
^  a  much  greater  establishment  than  either  Parliament  or  the 
*^  country  would  be'willing^Im^ihja.  long  run,  to  agree  to,**    It 
might  appeu*  that,  as  in  those  public  departments  which  deal  Reasons  which 
with    the    application    of   broad    principles    of   administration,  g*^^'^^^* 
little    more  would  be  required    for    the    management  of   an  the  Council 
increasing  amount  of  detail  than  an  increase  in  the  number  of  public  offices, 
subordinate  officers.     But  upon  this  point  Mr.  Lingen's  expla- 
nation is  fiill,  and,  when  examined,  appears   to  be  convincing. 
In  substance    it  amounts  to  this :    That  the   Education  Office, 
as  at  present  constituted,  differs  from  every  other   department 
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P^tI.      of  GovernmeDt  in  three  leading  points;  fir^t^  in  the  minute 
Chap.  €•     details    which  the    plan    of    appropriating  "]gf5iSfa    lo"  special 

^ objects  necessitates;    secondly^  in  the    care    and    consideration 

^required  For  conducting  business  between  an  office,  and  six 
Vjor  seven  thousand  independent  bodies  of  school  managers;  and, 
thirdb/y  in  the  danger  of  delegating  this  work  to  subordinates, 
and  the  necessity  that  the  greater  part  of  it  should  pass  imder 
the  eyes  of  the  Secretary  himself.  And  when  we  consider  how 
much  these  points  involve, — the  amount  of  vigilance -required  by 
a  central  authority  in  controlling  a  grant  locally  administered ; 
the  constant  demands  for  additional  aid  upon  special  grounds, 
which  have  each  to  be  separately  considered;  the  liability  to 
mismanagement  and  fraud  in  appropriating  the  grants,  and  the  care 
required  for  their  transmission  ;  the  disputes  which  must  often 
arise  between  managers,  inspectors,  and  the  Committee  of  Council, 
with  regard  to  the  pa3rment  or  the  withdrawal  of  grants;  and 
further,  that  these  intricacies  of  arrangement,  which  have  proved 
so  great  already,  would  be  quadrupled  iLJth.e...work  of  the  office 
embraced  the  whole  of  England,  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Lingen's 
"opinion  as  to  the  difficulty  ot  making  ihe  preseni  system  do  the 
work  of  the  whole  country  is  overrated. 

We  will  proceed,  however,  to  give  the  evidence  more  fully.  Tn 
the  first  place,  we  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  complicated 
work  of  the  office. 

Evidence  of  551.  {Chairman.)  In  the  course  of  a  somewhat  long  examination  you 
Mr.  Lingen.  have  been  good  enough  to  give  us  a  history  of  the  origin  of  the  system, 
and  also  of  its  present  working ;  are  you  enabled  to  state  whether  your 
experience  leads  you  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  possible  to  extend 
the  system  much  further? — I  should  say  not,  without  considerable 
changes  in  it. 

552.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  the 
system,  and  what  are  the  changes  which  you  would  consider  necessary 
in  order  to  increase  the  facilities  for  the  extension  of  the  system  ? — 
At  present  the  object  of  these  grants  has  been  to  appropriate  them — 
not  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  in  gross  to  the  managers,  but  as  far  as 
possible  to  allot  to  certain  specific  purposes  whatever  money  is  to  go  to 
the  schools.  Generally  speaking,  the  person  is  designated  who  is  to 
receive  the  money,  so  that  when  it  arrives  at  the  school  there  are  at 
least  two  persons  who  have  an  interest  in  looking  to  its  appropriation ; 
that  applies  to  the  grants  for  pupil-teachers,  and  to  the  grants  for  the 
augmentation  of  salaries.  The  machinery  which  is  necessary  to  insure 
that  appropriation  is  of  course  an  extremely  complicated  one.  If  you 
may  have  a  school  in  any  of  the  52  counties  of  England  and  Wsdes, 
and  if  it  may  belong  to  either  of  four  difierent.denominations,  and  if  the 
money  which  you  send  down  to  it  may  be  for  four  or  five  different 
objects  each  of  which  has  its  own  conditions  and  is  subject  to  its  own 
questions,  a  system  of  that  sort  is  of  course  one  of  enormous  complica- 
tion.   Yice-Fresidents  who  have  been  in  the  Committee  of  CoancU, 
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and  w1m>  have  seen  other  departments  on  a  large  scale,  would  state  '     Part  L 
to  you  that  the  internal  complication  of  the  system  is  far  greater  than      p, 
they  have  seen  anywhere  else.     I  think  that  if  you  were  to  follow  out      ^"^«  ^* 
the  present  system  with  its  local  and  denominational  subdivision,  and 
with  its  detailed  stppropriations,  it  would  break  down  at  its   centre, 
unless  you  provided  a  much  greater  establishment  than  I  think  either 
Parliament  or  the  country  would  be  willinfij  in  the  long  run  to  agree  to. 
The  only  way  in  which  you  could  extend  the  system  would  be  by  sim- 
plifying the   payments ;   and  simplification   really  means  either  not 
appropriating  the  money  or  not  following  out  the  appropriation  so  strictly 
as  you  do  now.     For  those  reasons  I  think  that  the  present  system 
(meaning  by  the  present  system,  the  system  as  it  now  exists),  is  not 
capable  of  extension  to  the  whole  country. 

659.  {Mr,  Senior,)  It  is  a  question  of  additional  clerks,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is  a  question  of  something  more  than  clerks. 

560.  {Chairman.)  I  presume  that  in  any  extension  which  you  would  Need  of  re- 
consider desirable,  you  would  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ference  to  the 
system  should  be  conducted  under  the  same  head  ? — I  think  that  there  ^^^  of  tke 
must  be  one  head  certainly ;  but  the  extension  of  the  system  would  ^P"*"*«°^ 
afterwards  extremely   depend  upon    this,   whether  you  could  for  a 
continuance  rely  upon  its  being  conducted  in  nine*tenths  of  its  work  by 
separate  officers,  who  would  so  far  agree  among  each  other  as  to  observe 
uniformity  of  action,  without  being  obliged  to  refer  to  the  single  head    ' 
so  often  as  to  stop  the  machinery.     That,  of  course,  is  a  difficulty 
which,  as  the  system  extends,  very  much  increases.     I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  an  insuperable  difficulty,  but  I  think  that  it  is  an  extreme 
one. 

In  the  second  place  we  examined  Mr.  Lingen  with  regard  to  Caiuefl  ▼hick 
the  particular  causes  which  demand  so  minute  a  supervisiou  from  J^^SIribili^af 
the  Secretary,  and  render  it  impossible  that  he  should  delegate  his  **^«  Secretary. 
work  to  any  great  extent  to  subordinate  officers. 

562.  But  is  it  practicable  to  subdivide  the  business  into  various 
departments,  each  department  being  of  course  subordinate  to  the  head, 
but  having  no  inter-communication  the  one  with  the  other  ? — I  should 
say  not,  for  this  reason,  and  we  have  had  some  amount  of  experience  on 
the  point.     The  Committee  of  Council  during  the  first  seven  years  of  Difficulty  of 
its  existence  made  grants  for  one  object  only,  namely,  building.     In  ^^^g  de- 
1846  it  made  grants  for  maintaining  schools.     Naturally  the  office  at  J^I^^^ 
first  fell  into  two  divisions,  namely,  building  schools  and  maintaining 
schools  ;   but  in  a  very  short  time  the  schools  which  had  been  built 
came  to  be  maintained,  and  quite  recently  we  found  it  necessary  to 
combine,  in  a  great  degree,  the  working  of  those  two  departments.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  augmentation  grants,  and  to  the  grants  for 
pupil-teachers  ;  those  are  separate  grants  for  specific  objects,  but  the 
certificated  master  to  whom  we  pay  tlie  augmentation  grant  has  a. 
pupil-teacher  under  him,  and  the  same  school  is  receiving  a  capitation 
grant.    It  acts  in  the  same  way  with  the  training  colleges  ;  the  Queen'a 
scholars  who  enter  the  training  colleges  come  from  schools  in  which 
they  have  been  pupil-teachers  ;  they  pass  through  their  examination  a» 
students   into   schools,  in  which  they  are  masters.     The  grants  are 
separate  in  their  appropriation,  but  the  sum  total  of  several  such  sepa-^ 
rate  grants  goes  to  single  schools.     The  managers    of  those  single 
schools  could  not  correspond  with  four  or  five  independent  departments.. 
563.  Am  I  not    to    infer  from   the  answer  which  you   have  just 
itiven,  that  it  is  impossible  so  to  i^econstmct  the  department  as  to  give 
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PiBT.I.       the  same  facilities  to  its  head  for  general  supervision  which  are  given 
.  in  the  other  departments  of  administration  in  the  country  ?     Take, 

Chap.  6.  £^j.  jQg^nce,  the  Colonial  Office  ;  the  Colonial  Secretary  supervises 
the  whole  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  under  him  he  not  only 
has  two  Under  Secretaries  of  State  and  an  assistant  under  secretary, 
but  he  has  five  heads  of  departments  permanently  remaining,  of  course, 
in  the  office,  among  whom  are  divided  the  whole  of  the  colonies  of 
the  empire,  such  as  the  West  Indian  district,  the  Mediterranean  district, 
and  so  forth.  Each  is  answerable  to  the  head  for  the  details  of  business 
connected  with  each  division,  but  has  no  connexion  with  the  business 
of  the  other  department.  I  think  I  am  to  understand  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  such  a  distribution  of  work  would 
be  impracticable.  If  so,  would  not  the  amount  of  labour  be  increased 
by  any  considerable  extension  of  the  system  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
machinery  would  break  down  from  the  impossibility  of  supervision  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  President,  as  well  as  permanent  officers  imme- 
diately  responsible  to  him,  must  forego  that  supervision  which  is 
Need  of  care  absolutely  required,  and  that  thereby  the  greatest  abuses,  and  possibly 
in  dealing  with  even  frauds,  might  bo  introduced  into  the  system  without  the  possibility 
managers.  ^f  detection  ? — ^I  think  that  the  only  public  department  with  which 

the  Education  Department,  if  greatly  extended,  in  order  to  administer 
the  present  system,  could  be  compared,  would  be  the  great  Revenue 
Departments,  or  the  Post  Office.  The  distribution  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  education  grant  is  essentially  a  question  of  detail  ;  small  payments 
are  issued  to  small  institutions,  as  to  which,  if  you  have  an  honest 
report,  an  honest  verification,  and  accurate  accounts,  pretty  nearly  all 
that  you  can  require  is  effiicted.  But  you  have  also  connected  with 
these  details  a  great  variety  of  questions  on  which  people's  feelings 
and  animosities  are  very  easily  excited,  and  you  require  in  this  work, 
which  looks  so  petty,  a  great  deal  of  administrative  discretion.  An 
intemperate  letter  written  to  the  manager  of  some  little,  out-of-the- 
way  school  may  produce  a  commotion  in  a  diocese.  Any  act  of  par- 
tiality as  between  one  set  of  promoters  and  another  might  produce 
very  serious  consequences.  You  have  a  certain  amount  of  really 
responsible  action  entangled  in  a  vast  mass  of  complicated  minute 
detail,  and  I  think  the  question  is  just  this,  that  if  seven  examiners 
and  two  assistant  secretaries,  and  one  secretary,  are  able  to  manage  a 
«  certain  amount  of  supervision,  fourteen  examiners,  and  four  assistant 

secretaries  will  not  bo  able  to  do  twice  as  much  as  easily  and  as 
accurately.  If  the  whole  thing  hnd  to  be  organized  de  novo,  a  great 
deal  might  be  done,  undoubtedly,  in  having  better  buildings  than  we 
have  got.  At  present  we  occupy  the  rooms  from  the  cellars  up  to  the 
garrets,  and  a  great  deal  of  distraction  is  occasioned  by  having  our 
work  scattered  in  so  many  different  places.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
extension  of  the  system  is  an  administrative  impossibility  ;  but  I 
think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  I  think  that  it 
would  have  to  be  upon  a  scale  which,  as  I  said  before,  would  alarm 
Parliament. 

These  are  difficulties,  which  may  not  perhaps  be  appreciated 
by  persons  who  are  not  practically  conversant  with  the  manner  in 
Difficulty  of  which  grants  to  schools  are  appropriated  on  the  present  system. 
iS^JSStlid^*  But  those  who  know  the  care  which  is  required  for  the  supeiv 
varietj  of  intendence  of  the  present  system^  and  the  numerous  minute  pay- 
l^ndenca.       n^^nts  wbich  it  involves^  are  aware  that  they  are  not  exaggerated. 
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In  addition  to  a  long  correspondence  on  the  establishment  of  a  school      Part  L 
about  building  grants,  the  Committee  have  constant  occasion  to      chap.  6. 

correspond  with  the  managers  of  schools  about  three  different        

grants — ^for  the  augmentation  of  the  master's  salary,  for  pupil- 
teachers,  and  for  books  and  apparatus.  Thus,  to  take  the 
case  of  pupil-teachers  alone,  the  Committee  paid  in  the  year 
1859  to  and  on  account  of  15,224*  pupil-teachers,  25^,550/.  12*.  1  Id. 
This  must  have  involved  more  than  20,000  separate  payments ;  for 
each  pupil-teacher,  and  every  principal  teacher  who  was  paid  a 
gratuity  for  teaching  him,  received  one,  and  each  payment  was  Example  in 
made  by  a  separate  post-office  order,  in  favour  of  the  person  *^®  P'^P^* 
interested.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  this  practice  involves 
great  delay  in  the  payments,  it  is  felt  by  the  pupil-teachers  and 
their  friends  as  a  grievance ;  and  upon  any  misunderstanding 
arising  in  the  matter  the  Committee  of  Council  is  frequently  in- 
volved in  a  correspondence  with  the  managers  of  the  school  about 
three  different  persons,  the  pupil-teacher,  his  friends,  and  the 
master.  In  addition  to  all  this,  another  correspondence  often 
arises,  in  case  the  pupil-teacher  fails  at  any  of  his  examinations. 

There  surely  can  be  little  doubt  that  any  plan  which  should 
relieve  the  Committee  of  Council  of  some  of  this  mass  of  minutiae,   '. 
and  should  enable  them  to  look  to  the  principles  of  education    ] 
instead  of  scrutinising  its.  smallest  details,   must   improve  their 
whole  power^of  dealing  with  the  subject.      This  is  the  view 
adopted  by  Mr.  Chester,  whose  opinion,  like  that  of  Mr.  Lingen,  Advantage 
derives  weight  from  the  fact  that  he  was  during  fifteen  years  ^^/^^JJ^ 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Committee.     And  Dr.  Temple,  who  office  from^ 
was  also  intimately  acquainted  with  the  office  both  in  the  time 
of  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth  and   of   Mr.  Lingen,  tells  us  that 
^'  the   complication  of  th<^  Qffifft  i«  P.nnrmmia  in   p^naftgnPncA.f^g- 

**  the  present.syatemJ'    Mr.  Chester^s  words  are, — 

A  great  evil  in  the  amount  of  work  has  been,  I  think,  that  the  office 
has  been  so  absorbed  by  the  day's  work,  that  there  has  been  very  little 
tune  to  consider  what  improvements  might  be  made  in  the  system  ;  and 
of  late  years  there  has  been  no  attempt  whatever  to  combine  different 
religious  bodies,  or  to  supply  what  was  defective  in  the  system  as  a 
general  system,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  something  really  like  a 
national  system  of  education.  It  is  impossible  for  a  person  worked  as 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Lingen,  is,  to  have  time  at  his  disposal  to  enable  him 
to  consider  those  questions  properly,  and  the  Vice-President  and  the 
President  hold  office  for  a  very  short  time,  and  probably  one  set  of  those 
officers  may  take  views  somewhat  different  from  the  previous  set,  and 
minutes  get  reconsidered  and  altered. 

We  have  thus  the  opinions  of  three  persons  who  probably  are 
as  conversant  with  the  recent  labour  of  the  Committee  of  Council^ 
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as  any  who  could  be^found ;  and  tbej  substantially  agree  in  their 
judgment,  all  of  them,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evil^  and  two  of  them 

-.<—  as  to   the  AKj^mAfAr    nf  thfi   rnmnrly   rnqniiinil. — It  is  trU6   that  Sir 

James  K^  Bhuttleworth  has  expressed  a  different  opinion  from  that 
^^^  to^  ^^  ^^  successor  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  office,  if  arrangements 
difficulties  of     were  made  for  dealing  with  its  increase  of  business ;  bat  he  has  him- 
t  e  office.         g^£  g^gg^ted  various  simplifications  as  absolutely  necessary,  and 
Opinion  of  Sir  he  States  that  if  the  inspection  were  greatly  extended,  he  ''  cannot 
w  rA^*'^^  *'  conceive  that  the  present  staff,  without  the  aid  of  a  permanent 
'^  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council^  and  an  Inspector- 
'^  General  of  Schools,  would  be  equal  to  all  the  duties  imposed 
''  upon  it''  But  it  is  important  to  notice  that  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth  left  the  office  in  1848;  and  that  his  experience,  to  which  we 
attach  great  value,  refers  to  a  time  when  the  grant  did  not  amount 
to  one-sixth  of  what  it  has  since  become.     We  wiU  only  further 
quote  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  Public  Office^ 
which  speaks  of  the  bumness  of  the  office  in  a  way  tending  strongly 
to  confirm  the  opinion  now   expressed  by    Mr.   Lingen.     The 
report  was  published  in  1854,  and  since  that  time  the  work  of  the 
oiSBce  has  increased  more  than  sixfold. 

/  There  is  no  department  of  the  Grovemment  into  which  more  elaborate 
V^  mechanism  is  introduced  than  the  Office  for  Education.  Grants  in  aid 
of  schools  are  made  to  all  applicants  on  their  compliance  with  certain 
conditions.  As  the  number  of  applications  can  never  be  known  before- 
hand, the  amount  to  be  taken  in  the  annual  vote  can  only  be  estimated 
according  to  the  experience  of  past  years ;  and  when  the  money  has 
been  voted,  as  the  award  of  grants  has  to  be  made  by  anticipation,  and 
payment  follows  at  varying  intervals  (sometimes  as  much  as  two  years), 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  a  strict  watch 
must  be  kept  over  the  expenditure,  in  order  to  secure  the  departaient 
against  the  risk  of  incurring  liabilities  beyond  its  means.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  purposes  for  which  each  several  grant  is 
made,  so  as  to  render  it  as  useful  as  possible  ;  for  it  would  be  undesir* 
able  to  place  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  promoters  of  a  school, 
merely  as  a  grant  in  aid  of  their  contributions,  without  ascertaining  the 
particular  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Further,  it  is  essential  to 
the  system  upon  which  the  State  acts  with  reference  to  education,  that 
the  grants  made  in  each  case  should  depend  upon  the  exertions  of  those 
who  receive  it ;  and  that  the  department  charged  with  it^  administra- 
tion should  satisfy  itself  by  means  of  well-regulated  inspection,  that  it 
is  applied  to  the  best  advantage.  Such  inspection  has  to  be  conducted 
by  gentlemen  appointed  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  different 
religious  denominations  ;  yet  the  whole  must  be  directed  upon  harmo- 
nious principle^.  A  central  department  can  only  carry  on  the  direction 
of  so  complicated  a  system  by  the  aid  of  very  perfect  machineiy  ; 
and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  be  admi* 
nistered  is  no  less  than  260,000/. ;  that  there  are  25  inspectors'  districts  % 
5,509  schools  subject  to  inspection,  of  which  2,466  must  be  inspected 
every  year,  and  the  others  as  frequently  as  can  be  arranged  ;  2,875  cer- 
tificated masters  and  mistressesi  of  whom  2^00  are  receiving  anmial 
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additions  to  their  salaries  ;  and  6,180  pupil- teachers  in  the  receipt  of      Pabt  I. 
salaries  from  the  Groyernment,  and  consequently  subject  to  annual  exa-       ^, 
minations ;  that  from  800  to  900  sets  of  books  and  maps  are  annually         ^'  ^' 

distributed  ;  and  that  aid  is  given  towards  the  building  of  nearly  300  ^ 

schools  a  year  ;  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  great  care  and  constant  j     / 
attention  are  necessary  to  prevent  confusion,  and  to  carry  on  the  busi-  / 
ness  in  ^  proper  manner. 

SUMMABT. 

Our  review  of  the  existing  system  has  led  us  to  the  follow-  Advantages  of 
ing    conclusions: — We    have    seen   that   its   leading  principles *^* *^'**™* 
have  beeiTto  proportion  public  aid  to  private. HuhBcriptionsj  and 
to  raise  the  standard  of  education  by  improjifig.  the. -general 
character  of  the  schools  throughout  the  country;  that  it  has 
enlisted,  in  the  promotion  of  education^  a  large  amount  of  religious 
activity^  and  that^  avoiding  ail   unnecessary  interference    with 
opinion,  it  has  practically  left  the  management  of  the  schools  in 
the   hands   of  the   different   religious   denominations.     In   these 
respects  it  has  been  most  successful.    But  we  find  that  it  demands,  its  evilB. 
as  a  ^^^_^^^?^  ftf  aid,  ^"  ommmf  of  voluntary  subscriptions  which 
'  many  schools  placed   under  disadvantageous   circumstances   can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  raise  ;  that  it  enlists  in  many  places  too 
little  of  local  support  and  interest ;  that  its  teaching  is  deficient 
in  the  more   elementary  branches,   and  in   its  bearing  on  the 
younger  pupils ;  and  that  while  the  necessity  oif  referring  many 
arrangements  in  every  school  to  the  central  office  embarrasses  the 
Committee   of  Council  with  a  mass  of  detail,   the  difficulty  of 
investigating  minute  and  distant  claims  threatens  to  become  an 
element  at  once  of  expense  and  of  dispute.     We  find  further  that  Object  of  its 
Lord  John  Russell,  one  of  its  leading  supporters,  asserted  in  Par-  ^^  P«>nwt«». 
liament  that  ^4t  was  not  intended  by  those  who  in  183^  ^nnnm^ti^^d 

"  the  aysfgin  t^^ftt  it.^  plftTi  ahniild  hfi  Hnoh  hr  if\  j\arvnAi^4h^xirhnU 
*'  country ;"  we  see  that  it  Jbas  been  found  necessary  to  break 
in  upon  its  original  principle  of  proportioning  aid  to  subacripr... 
tion,  and  that  this  leads  to  a  vast  increase  of  expense,  and  we 
therefore  conclude  that  if  the  system  is  to  become  national  prompt 
means  should  bft  ta^fin  to — remedy  defects  Avhich -threaten 
to  injure  its  success  Jn_pro£ortion  to  its  extension,  and  to 
involve  the  revenue Jn  an  excessive  expenditure. — We  now,  there- 
fore, proceed,  in  accordance  with  Your  Majesty's  instructions,  to 
suggest  the  further  measures  which,  in  our  opinion,  "arereguired 
**  for  the  extensiOETof  sound  and  cheap  elementary  instruction  to 
**  all  classes  of  the  people."  We  shall  propose  means  by  which, 
in  the  first  placet  the  present  system  may  be  made  applicable  to 
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PaktI.  the  poorer  no  less  than  the  richer  districts  throughout  the 
Chap.  c.  whole  country ;  secondly y  by  which  the  present  expenditure  may 
^—  be  controlled  and  regulated ;  thirdly,  by  which  the  complication 
of  business  in  the  office  may  be  checked ;  fourihlyy  by  whidb 
greater  local  activity  and  interest  in  education  may  be  encouri^ed; 
fifthly,  by  which  the  general  attainment  of  a  greater  degree  of 
elementary  knowledge  may  be  secured  than  is  acquired  at 
present. 


'  SECTION  in. 

General  Plan  for  modifying  and  extending  the 
PRESENT  System. 

Before  we  proceed  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  we  shall 
recommend  extensive  alterations  and  additions  to  the  present  sys- 
tem^ it  may  be  desirable  to  state  in  detail  the  leading  features 
of  the  plan  which  we  propose. 

I. — General  PRiNCiPLEa 

Two  grants.  |^  ^j]  assistance  given  to  the  annual  maintenance  of  schools 

shall  be  simplified  and  reduced  to  grants  of  two  kinds. 

From  the  State.  2.  The  first  of  these  grants  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general 
taxation  of  the  country,  in  consideration  of  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  conditions  by  the  managers  of  the  schools.  Compliance 
with  these  conditions  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  Inspectors. 

Prom  the  ^jjg  gecond  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  in  consideration 

of  the  attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  by  the  chil- 
dren in  the  school  during  the  year  preceding  the  payment.  The 
existence  of  this  degree  of  knowledge  shall  be  ascertained  by 
examiners  appointed  by  the  County  Board  of  Education  herein- 
after mentioned. 

^i^^^*^       3.  No  school  shall  be  entitled  to  these  grants  which  shall  not 

either.  fulfil  the  following  general  conditions. 

The  school  shall  have  been  registered  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Privy 
Council,  on  the  report  of  the  Inspector,  as  an  elementary  school 
for  the  education  of  the  poor. 

The  school  shall  be  certified  by  the  inspector  to  be  healthy^ 
properly  drained  and  ventilated,  and  supplied  with  offices ;  the 
principal  school-room  shall  contain  at  least  eight  square  feet  of 
superficial  area  for  each  child  in  average  attendance. 
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P.VHT  I. 

Chap.  6. 


11. — Distribution  op  the  Grant  from  the  State 

Fund. 

4.  There  shall  be  paid  upon  the  average  attendance  of  the        

children  during  the  year  preceding  the  Inspcctor'a  visit  the  sums  coDditioDs  fop 
following,  for  each  child,  according  to  the  opinion  formed  by  the  obtaining  State 
Inspectors  of  the  discipline,  efficiency^  and  general  character  of  the 
school 


grant 


In  Schools  in  which  a  Certifi- 
cated Teacher  has  been  actu- 
ally employed  for  9  calendar 
months  in  the  preceding  year. 


Containing 

less  than  60 

Children.* 


Not  less  than 
5«.6(/.  nor  more 

than  5^. 


Containing 

more  than  60 

Children. 


Not  less  than 

4«.  6d.  nor  more 

than  5«. 


School  to  be 
under  certifi- 
cated teacher. 


There  shall  also  be  paid  an  additional  grant  of  2s.  6d.  a  child  on  Additional 
so  many  of  the  average  number  of  children  in  attendance  through-  8^™^  ^®'  P^P^ 
out  the  year  as  have  been  under  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers 
qualified  according  to  Bule   6,   or  assistant  teachers,   allowing 
30  children  for  each    pupil-teacher^  or   60   for  each    assistant 
teacher. 

5.  Registers  of  the  attendance  of  children,  and  of  such  other  Register, 
particulars  as  shall  be  contained  in  a  form  to  be  authorized  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  for  Education,  shall  be  kept  in  every  school 
claiming  the  grant,  and  the  managers  shall  certify  that  the  list 

of  scholars  on  account  of  whom  the  grant  is  claimed  is  correctly 
extracted  from  the  register,  and  it  shall  be  verified  by  the  in- 
spector. 

6.  Qualified  pupil-teachers  are  those  who  are  apprenticed  to  Fupil-teachers. 
the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  for  from  three  to  five  years, 

have  passed  the  pupil-teachers'  examination  herein-aft^r  described, 
and  have  satisfied  the  inspector  as  to  their  behaviour,  their  power 
of  teaching,  and  their  power  of  reading  aloud.  No  child  shall  be 
apprenticed  as  a  pupil-teacher  under  13  years  of  age. 

7.  General  examinations  of  pupil-teachers  shall  be  held  half- 
yearly.  The  subjects  shall  be  selected  and  the  papers  furnished 
by  the  Committee  of  Council. 

III.— Grant  peom  the  Countt  Rite. 

8.  Every  school  which  applies  for  aid  out  of  the  county  rate  T^.^  paid  Ibr 
shall  be  examined  by  a  county  examiner  within  12  months  after  SdlSen  upon 
the  application.  ewunination. 
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Tart  l  Any  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  under  whose 

Chap.  6.      inspection  the  school  will  fall  shall  be  entitled  to  be  present  at  the 

examination. 

Subjects  of  ex-  The  examiner  shall  examine  every  child  presented  to  him 
lor  examination  individually  in  reading,  wnting,  and  antnmetiCy 
and  shall  make  proper  entries  in  the  schedule. 

After  the  examination  the  examiner  shall  make  two  copies  of 
the  schedule,  of  which  he  shall  forward  one  to  the  county  trea- 
sury, and  leave  the  other  with  the  principal  teacher,  or  with  a 
manager  of  the  school. 
Sams  to  be  The  managers  of  all  schools  fulfilling  the  conditions  specified 

^  '  in  Bule  3.  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rate  a 

sum  varying  from  22s.  6d.  to  21^.  for  every  child  who  has  attended 
the  school  during  140  days  in  the  year  preceding  the  day  of 
examination,  and  whc  passes  an  examination  before  the  county 
examiner  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  who,  if  a  girl,  also 
passes  an  examination  in  plain  work,  according  to  the  schedule 
appended  hereto,  and  marked  A. 
\  for  Scholars  under  7  years  of  age  need  not  be  examined,  but  the 

amount  of  the  grant  shall  be  determined  by  the  average  number 
of  children  in  daily  attendance,  20^.  being  paid  on  account  of  each 
child. 

The  two  grants  together  are  never  to  exceed  the  fees  and  sub- 
scriptions, or  1 5s.  per  child  on  the  average  attendance. 

We  have  entered  into  these  calculations  because  we  thought  it 
our  duty  to  form  as  exact  an  estimate  as  we  could  of  the  ultimate 
expense  of  the  measures  which  we  recommend ;  but  we  cannot 
pretend  to  specify  all  the  details  of  administration  which  will 
almost  inevitably  modify,  in  some  degree,  the  estimate  we  have 
formed. 


IV. — County  and  Bobouoh  Board  of  Education- 

CoDftitiitioxi.  9.  In  every  county  or  division  of  a  county  having  a  separate 
county  rate  there  shall  be  a  County  Bofurd  of  Education  appointed 
in  the  following  manner: — The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  shall 
elect  any  number  of  members  not  exceeding  six;,  being  in  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  or  being  chairmen  or  vice-chairmen  of 
boards  of  guardians ;  and  the  members  so  elected  shall  elect  any 
other  persons  not  exceeding  six.  The  number  of  ministers  of 
religion  on  any  County  Board  of  Education  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number. 
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10.  In  corporate  towns  which  at  the  census  last  preceding  PabtI. 
contained  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  the  town  council  may  ohi^.  g. 
appoint  a  Borough  Board  of  Education,  to  consist  of  any  number         

of  persons  not  exceeding  six,  of  which  not  lAore  than  two  shall  Board  in  oorpo- 
be  ministers  of  religion.     This  Board  shall  within  the  limits  of  townsT  ^^ 
the  borough  have  the  powers  of  a  County  Board  of  Education. 

11.  Where  there  is  a  Borough  Board  of  Education  the  grant 
which  would  have  been  paid  out  of  the  county  rate  shall  be  pud 
out  of  the  borough  rate  or  other  municipal  funds. 

12.  The  election  of  County  and  Borough  Boards  of  Education  Periods  of 
shall  be  for  three  years,  but  at  the  end  of  each  year  one-third  of  ®^*^'*®°- 
the  Board  shall  retire,  but  be  capable  of  re-election.    At  the  end 

of  the  first  and  second  years  the  members  to  retire  shall  be  de- 
termined by  lot  The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  at  the  next  suc- 
ceeding quarter  sessions  after  the  vacancies  made  in  the  County 
Board  shall  fill  up  the  places,  but  so  as  always  to  preserve  as 
near  as  may  be  the  proportion  between  the  number  chosen  from  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  and  from  the  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  other  members.  The  vacancies 
in  the  Borough  Boards  of  Education  shall  be  filled  up  by  the 
Town  Council  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  within  one  calendar  month 
from  the  day  of  the  vacancies  made. 

)  3.  An  Inspector  of  schools,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  iiupecstor  on 
of  Council,  shall  be  a  member  of  each  County  or  Borough  Board.    ^^^  Board. 

14.  The  Boards  of  Education  shall  appomt  examiners,   being  Examincra. 
certificated  masters  of  at  least  seven  years  standing,  and  receive 
communications  and  decide  upon  complaints  as  to  their  proceed- 
ings. 

Payment. 

15.  Grants  shall  be  paid  in  the  following  manner : —  ^^ 

The  Inspector  shall  report  to  the  Committee  of  Council  the  ^^^J^^i^ 
amounts  payable  to   schools  in  his  district  out  of  the  central 
grant. 

The  Committee  of  Council  shall  send  to  the  county  and  borough 
treasurers  a  statement  of  the  schools^  and  of  the  amounts  payable 
to  them  in  their  county  or  borough,  and  shall  transmit  to  them 
the  total  amount  payable  out  of  the  grant  to  all  the  schools  in 
their  county  or  borough. 
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Part  I. 
Chap.  6. 


From  the 
county  grant. 


The  managers  of  every  school  intending  to  claim  grants  &om 
the  county  rate  shall,  in  the  month  of  January  in  each  year, 
forward  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  or  town  clerk  a  claim,  statiog 
the  maximum  number  of  scholars  on  whom  grants  will  be  claimed, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  some  banker  to  whom  the  amount 
ultimately  found  due  to  them  may  be  paid;  and  the  payment 
made  out  of  the  county  rate  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
payable  on  the  number  of  scholars  mentioned  in  the  claim. 

The  county  or  borough  treasurer  shall  pay  into  the  bank  so 
named  the  total  amount  to  which  the  school  is  entitled  from  both 
funds. 

The  school  managers  shall  be  able  to  draw  upon  these  amounts 
by  drafts,  signed  by  two  managers  or  trustees,  made  payable  to 
the  order  of  the  payee,  and  stating  on  the  face  of  it  the  purpose 
for  which  the  money  is  paid. 

The  bankers  shall  forward  the  cancelled  drafts  to  the  county 
treasurer,  who  shall  cause  a  classified  summary  of  them  to  be 
published. 


Eepobt  of  the  Examination  of  a  School  for  the  County  Grant. 


Children 

Fulfil  Tests  in 

Amount 
payable  in 

Reading. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Plain  Work. 

respect  of 

Between  7  and  9— 

A.B. 

Tes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

CD. 

ft 

» 

»» 

99 

a. 

E.F. 

n 

>» 

>9 

W 

a. 

Between  9  and  11— 

G.H. 

>» 

9* 

99 

W 

i: 

U. 

99 

99 

9» 

99 

&c 

K.L. 

»> 

'ft 

99 

99 

M.N. 

» 

»l 

99 

99 

O.P. 

W 

W 

9» 

W 

Between  11  and  13— 

Q.B. 

99 

l> 

99 

>» 

S.T. 

99 

99 

99 

99 

U.V. 

»» 

»» 

99 

99 

W.X. 

»» 

99 

99 

» 

T.Z. 

>» 

'     99 

»9 

»f 

&c. 

»> 

9> 

99 

99 

Declaration  by  teacher  as  to  correctness  of  list. 

Declaration  by  examiner  as  lo  personal  examination  of  every  child  named* 
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Tests  in  Heading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Plain  Work  to  bo      PaktI. 

drawn  up  by  the  Cox3aTT££  of  CouNcn*.  ^^ 

Chap.  6* 

For  Children  from  7  to  9.  «,.«. 

Reading,  &c. 
Writing,  &c. 
Arithmetic,  &c. 

Same  for  elder  Children. 
Scale  of  Allowances  to  be  settled  by  CoHmTTEE  of  Council. 


Boyg 

Fnlfil  Test 

in 
Reading. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Between  7  and  9  who   -           -           - 
Between  9  and  11         •           .           . 
Between  11  and  13       - 

Similar  Table  for  girls,  with  additional  column  for  plain  work. 

SECTION  IV. 

Considerations  in  favour  of  proposed  Plan. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  plan,  of  which  we  have  given 
an  account  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  will  best  be  treated  under 
the  two  heads  of — I.  Simplification  and  limitation  of  the  present 
grants  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  II.  Objects  to  be  attained 
by  an  additional  grant  from  the  county  rates. 


I. — Simplification  and  Limitation  of  the  present  Gbants  ^ 
of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

Our  proposals  under  this  head  may  be  summed  up  in  the  Grante  to  be 
recommendation  that  a  grants  on  the  average  attendance  of  the  S^*,^!!^*^ 
children^  shall  be  paid  by  the  Committee  of  Council  to  the 
managers  of  every  school  in  which  a  certificated  teacher  is  em- 
ployed, and  that  a  further  grant  shall  be  paid  to  every  school 
which  is  properly  supplied  with  pupil-teachers,  provided  that  the 
schools  in  both  cases  are  certified  by  the  inspectors  to  be  in 
proper  condition. 

In  this    manner   we  hope  to  maintain  that  principle  of  the  On  ctmdition 
Committee  of  Council^  of  which  we  have  always  recognized  ^^f^^^j^ 
the  importance,  which  has  aimed  at  keeping  up  the  standard  of  witb^eraST^ 
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cated  masters  education,  bj  making  the  employment  of  trained  masters  and 
tiLs£^  ~  pupil-teachers  essential  to  the  reception  of  their  grants.  We  regard 
this  as  the  proper  province  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  They 
have  the  control  of  the  training  colleges ;  they  regulate  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupil-teachers ;  and  their  representatives^  the  inspectors, 
are  peculiarly  fitted  by  their  position  and  experience  to  appreciate 
the  differences  which,  independently  of  positive  acquirements, 
distinguish  a  good  school  from  a  bad  one.  We  propose  that  the 
sums  to  be  thus  paid  for  trained  masters  and  pupil-teachers  may 
be  increased  or  diminished  within  certain  limits  to  be  determined 
by  the  Committee  of  Council,  according  to  the  inspector's  opinion 
of  the  condition  of  the  school  This  is  a  necessary  provision 
to  invest  the  inspector's  opinion  with  importance ;  at  present  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  inspector's  report,  and  as  the  form  in 
which  we  propose  that  the  grant  shall  be  given  will  have  a 
tendency  to  diminish  the  importance  of  this  report,  we  wish  to 
attach  a  special  value  to  it  by  the  above  means. 
This  wiU  Our  principal  object   in  thus  recommending  that,  subject  to 

oomp^tion  these  stringent  conditions,  the  grant  to  all  schools  in  connexion 
aod  rigidity  of  ^yith  the  Committee  of  Council  shall  be  paid  in  one  sum  to  the 
roles.  managers,  rather  than  appropriated  (as  at  present)  to  particular 

objects,  has  been  to  relieve  the  office  of  a  great  part  of  its  con- 
nexion with  the  internal  management  of  schools,  and  thus  to 
simplify  its  business,  and  to  relax  what  has  been  often  complained 
of  as  *'the  rigidity"  of  its  rules.  It  is,  for  example,  an  injustice 
attendant  upon  those  inflexible  rules  which  are  essential  to  a 
central  system,  that  the  payment  for  the  support  of  a  pupil-teacher 
should  be  the  same  in  Wales  or  Cornwall,  where  living  is  cheap, 
as  it  is  in  London,  wher«  living  is  dear.  Local  management;  would 
obviate  many  such  defects  ;  and  important  as  it  is  to  secure  the 
employment  of  trained  masters  and  pupil-teachers,  these  advan- 
tages can  be  obtained  in  a  manner  far  less  embarrassing  to  the 
Committee  of  Council,  and  not  less  simple,  than  at  present.  It 
is  so  necessary  to  show  that  our  proposal  would  tend  to  relieve 
the  office  of  an  embarrassing  complication,  and  not  merely  of  an 
amount  of  details  falling  within  its  proper  province,  and  capable  of 
being  managed  by  a  few  additional  clerks,  that  we  must  again, 
refer  to  Mr.  Lingen's  statement,  that — 

The  only  way  in  which  you  could  extend  the  system  would  be  by 
simplifying  the  payments  ;  and  simplification  really  means  either  not 
appropriating  the  money  or  not  following  out  the  appropriation  so 
strictly  as  you  do  now.  For  those  reasons  I  think  that  the  present 
system  (meaning  by  the  present  system,  the  system  as  it  now  exist^)  is 
not  capable  of  extension  to  the  whole  country. 


w  exist^) 
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And  when  further  qoeationed  with  regard  to  the  manner  in      Past  I. 

which  these  difficolties  might  be  overcome,  Mr.  Lingen  points      Chap.  e. 

to  a  plan  similar  in  principle  to  this  part  of  our  own.  

564.  (Chairman,)  And  if  it  was  thought  desirable  to  continue  the 
present  system,  the  continuance  of  which  I  apprehend  necessarily  entails 
extension,  the  change  which  you  would  advocate,  or  at  any  rate  would 
think  necessary,  would  be  to  bring  the  whole  system  rather  to  a  grant 
which  should  point  at  results  than  to  a  grant  which  should  provide  means? 
— I  was  at  the  moment  thinking  rather  of  the  financial  arrangement. 
Supposing  that  you  came  to  a  universal  capitation  grant,  it  might  be 
given  either  as  it  is  now,  upon  a  general  inspection  of  the  school,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  paying  for  means,  or  it  might  be  attempted  to  base  it 
upon  results  in  the  shape  of  an  examination  of  all  the  children.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  conceivable  that  you  might  adopt  a  system  of  capita- 
tion grants,  leaving  your  present  system  of  verifying  the  quid  pro  quo 
as  it  is.  You  might  have  a  plan  of  this  sort ;  you  might  have  three,  Capitatioii 
four,  or  five  different  classes  of  schools,  defined  by  specified  distinc-  grant  for 
tions ;  and  you  might  say  that  upon  the  inspector's  report,  in  the  case  different  classes 
of  a  school  falling  under  one  or  other  of  those  classes,  the  capitation  of  schools- 
grant  should  be  so  much.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a  capitation 
grant  necessarily  implied  paying  for  results  as  contrasted  with  paying 
for  means,  but  I  did  mean  to  say  that  the  simplification  of  the  system 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  substituting  capitation  grants  for  the 
present  annual  grants. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Temple  is  equally  definite  with  regard  to 

the  difficulty  of  managing  the  increasing  business  of  the  office. 

After  stating  that  *'  the  complication  in  the  office  is  enormous,  in 

consequence  of  the  central  system,"  he  proceeds  as  follows : — 

2583.  (Rev.  W.  C.  Lake.)  Would  you  say  that  the  pupil-teacher 
system  illustrated  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  effects  of  the  working  of 
the  Privy  Council  system  ? — It  illustrates  one  bad  effect,  namely,  the 
rigidity  necessarily  attendant  upon  a  central  system. 

2584.  Will  you  explain  your  meaning  when  you  use  the  word 
"  rigidi^  ;"  is  it  only  with  respect  to  the  payment  ? — ^I  referred  to  the 
payments  ;  but  it  is  one  instance  of  what  attends  a  central  system 
throughout  all  its  working, — the  payment  of  the  pupil-teachers,  the 
payment  of  the  masters,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  school,  would 
aU  of  them  in  many  respects  be  very  much  better  left  'to  a  local 
authority. 

2585.  In  all  other  respects  then  you  think  that  the  pupil-teacher 
system  is  entirely  successful  ? — ^I  think  it  is  very  successAil. 

2586.  (Mr.  Senior.)  Might  not  that  evil  which  you  have  mentioned  Pay«»cnt  of 
be  very  much  diminished  if  the  Privy  Council  gave  a  smaller  sum  ^■*J*"  ^ 
to  the  pupil-teachers,  and   required  that   sum    to   be  augmented   by  ^  be'lS  to  * 
the  local  authorities  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  managen. 
throw  the  burden  of  the  payment  of  the  pupil-teachers  upon  the  local 
authorities. 

2587.  Altogether  or  partially? — If  the  present  system  must  con- 
tinue, which  I  should  think  a  great  evil,  I  think  that  it  would  be 
improved  by  turning  all  the  grants  into  a  capitation  grant,  and  leaving 
the  local  managers  to  make  all  their  bargains,  both  with  masters  and 
with  pupil-teachers. 

2588.  (Rev.  W.  C.  Lake,)  Would  you  take  no  security  in  that  case 
from  ihB  local  managers  that  they  had  pupil^teadiera  at  all  ?— I  would 
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Paut  L       only  givo  the  capitation  grant  on  condition  that  the  school  was  supplied 

ChaD  6       ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^"^^  definite  things,  namelj,  a  certificated  master,  so 

^  '      many  pupil-teacbers  in  proportion  to  the  boys  capable  of  passing  the 

examinations,  such  and  such  a  state  of  school,  such  and  such  a  supply 

of  books,  and  so  on. 

2589.  You  would  think  it  a  very  bad  plan,  supposing  if  the  school 
was  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  the  Government  were  to  grant  the  money 
for  it  to  do  what  it  liked  with  it  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  it  a  very  great 
evil.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  end  of  that  would  be  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  money  would  be  simply  thrown  away. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Temple  fully  states  his  own  recommendation,  as 

follows: — 

The  best  mode  of  simplifying  the  work  of  the  central  office,  would 
bo  to  change  all  the  annual  grants  at  present  made  from  thence  into  a 
graduated  capitation  grant.  Thus,  to  a  school  reported  by  Her 
Majesty's  inspector  to  be  of  a  proper  size  for  the  number  attending  it, 
well  ventilated  and  in  thorough  repair,  fully  supplied  with  needful 
C  d  ted  furniture,  books  and  apparatus,  and  efficiently  taught  by  a  registered 
captation  grant  ™^ster,  the  capitation  grant  should  be  at  the  lowest  rate  ;  if  the  master 
for  different  were  certificated,  at  a  higher  rate  ;  and  if  besides  all  this  there  were 
a  full  staff  of  pupil- teachers  able  to  pass  the  examinations,  or  a  full 
staff  of  assistant  masters,  at  the  highest  rate.  The  local  authorities 
might  then  be  left  to  make  their  own  bargains  with  both  masters  and 
pupil-teachers.  The  inspectors  could  refer  to  the  central  office  those 
examination  papers,  and  those  only,  about  which  they  felt  any  doubt ; 
all  refusals  of  the  grant  would  come  from  the  central  office,  but  the 
central  office  would  only  have  to  deal  with  the  special  cases,  and 
wherever  the  inspector  felt  quite  certain  that  the  grant  ought  to  be 
made  he  would  report  favourably  under  each  head,  and  the  central 
office  would  act  on  hi<)  report.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  would  simplify 
the  central  work  exti-cmcly. 


classes*  of 
schools. 


Simplicity  of 
the  proposed 
mode  of  pay- 
ment. 


To  be  made 
throngh  the 
county  or 
boroogh  trea- 
surer. 


The  mode  of  payment  which  we  recommend  would  obviate  jthe 
iDConvexMBees,  and  attain  the  objects  here  mentioned.  Under 
the  present  system,  as  the  Committee  of  Council  has  no  local 
organization  to  assist  it^  the  precaution  adopted  in  paying  both 
pupil -teachers  and  masters,  though  cumbrous  and  inconvenient  in 
the  extreme,  is  perhaps  indispensable.  Upon  the  plan  which  we 
propose  the  payments  would  be  extremely  simple.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Council  would  pay  all  the  annual  grants  due  for  all  the 
schools  in  a  county  or  borough  to  the  county  or  borough  treasurer. 
The  treasurer  would  pay  them  to  the  account  of  the  separate 
managers  at  the  banks  which  they  might  select,  and  the  managers 
would  obtain  the  amounts  which  they  required  by  drafts  payable  to 
the  order  of  the  payee,  and  expressing  on  their  face  the  purpose  for 
which  the  money  was  required.  Thus,  *'  Pay  to  A.B.,  or  order, 
*^  15L,  being  the  amount  of  his  wages  as  a  pupil-teachcr  in 
*'  school,  from  to  ."     The  bank  would  not  cash  the 

draft  unless  it  purported  to  be  for  a  purpose  connected  with  the 
school,  nor  without  the  endorsement  of  the  pav^^f^hns  the 
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money  could  not  be  misapplied  without  forgery  or  conspiracy,      ^^^  L 
and  the  cancelled  drafts  >Yould  at  once  form  vouchers  for  the      Chap.  6. 

proper  expenditure  of  the  money,  and  enable  the  county  treasurer        

to  account  for  the  expenditure  of  all  the  public  money  received 
by  schools  in  his  county.  Tabular  or  even  detailed  statements 
might  be  published  in  the  local  papers,  and  would  furnish  an 
effectual  guarantee  against  misappropriation,  and  useful  statistical 
information  as  to  the  expenses  of  schools. 

The  objects  which  we  hope  to  secure  by  the  form  in  which  Objects  at- 
we  recommend  that  henceforth  all  grants  from  the  Council  Office  part  of  the  plan 
shall  be    given    to    schools   wee, -r fir  si,  to  maintain,  as    at  pre- ^^^^^^'^  **^*- 
sent,  the  quality  of  education  by  encouraging  schools  to  employ 
superior  teachers  ;  secondly y  to  simplify  the  business  of  the  officd 
in  its  correspondence   and  general  connexion    with  schools  inj 
receipt  of  the  grant;   thirdly,  to  diminish  the  rigour  and  ap-i 
parent  injustice  of  some  of  its  rules.     These  alterations  might  stand 
alone,  and  if  we  added  to  them  a  proposal  to  limit  the  grants 
of  the  Council  Office  to  the  average  sum  now  given,  they  would 
probably  have  the  effect  of  allowing  the  present  sj'stem  to  extend 
itself  slowly,  and  to  embrace,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  large  number 
of  schools  now  unconnected  with  it.     They  would  be  an  improve- 
ment of  the  system  on  ita  present  basis ;  but  they  would  not  in 
our  opinion  supply  the  requisite  means  by  which  the  basis  itself 
would  be  widened ;  in  other  words,  by  which  the  public  aid  would 
be  extended  to  a  large  body  of  the  poorer  schools,  both  in  town 
4md  country,  which  do  not  seem  likely  within  any  assignable  Insufficient  to 
period  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Council.  S^^i^J^^Ssf 
Nor  would  they  have  any  direct  tendency  to  remedy   those 
defects  in  the  present   teaching  of  schools  of  which  we  have 
«poken.    The  means  for  attaining  these  further  objects,  it  will  be 
the  aim  of  the  second  part  of  our  plan  to  suggest. 


11. — Objects  to  be  attained  bt  an  additional   Grant 
FBOU  the  County  Bate. 

The   second  part  of   our  scheme  is  that  a    grant    shall  be  Payment  for 
paid  out   of   the    county  rate,  in  respect  of  every  child  who^^^^t^f 
passes  an  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  tion. 
who  has  attended  any  one  school  whatever  for  140  days  in  the 
preceding  year*     This  grant  would  be  independent  of  any  con- 
ditions whatever,  except  that  the  school  was  open  to  inspection 
and.  was  reported  healthy.    We  propose  that  the  examinatioa 
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'Pabt  I.      shall  be  conducted  not  hj  inspectors^  but  by  examiners ;  and 
Chap.  6.     that  these  shall  be  appointed  hy  a  county  board,  in  the  manner 
above  described,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  make   arrange- 
ments as  to  their  districts,  and  to  hear  and  decide  upon  any  com- 
plaints  which  may  be  brought  as  to  undue  severity  or  laxity  in 
the  examinations.     The  direct  effects  which  we  anticipate  from 

1.  Atsistuice    this  recommendation  are,  first,  that  such  a  measure  will  enable 

many  schools  to   obtain  public  aid  which  at  present  have  n^ 

2.  Looal  prospect  of  doing  so;  secondly,  that  it  will  excite  local  interest, 

and  secure  as  much  local  management  as  is  at  present  desirable  { 

3.  Tmpiwred     and,  thirdly,  that  the  examination  will  exercise  a  powerful  influence 

over  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  will  tend  to  make  a  minimum 
of  attainment  universal.  We  shall  consider  these  points  in  thdir 
order. 

1.  Schools  in  the  smaller  and  more  destitute  places  would 
obtain  assistance. 

We  have  found  that  the  principal  obstacle  which  has  prevented 

the    Committee    of    Council  from    assisting  schools    in  places 

which  primA  facie  would  appear  most  to  stand  in  need  of  aid, 

arises  from  the  fact  that  any  extension*  of  assistance  to    meet 

exceptional  cases  is  sure  to  pass  rapidly  into  an  imiversal  rule, 

involving  much  waste  of.  public  money.      This    difficulty   we 

believe  to  be  one  from  which  a  central  office  called  upon  to 

meet  local  and  distant  demands  can  never  escape.     We  have 

Principle  upon  therefore  been  led  to  look  for  some  principle  on  which  assist- 

which  It  18  t«»-i  till* 

pomible  to        ance  can  be  onered  to  poorer  schools,  whether  m  town  or  country, 

■^  ^  la.  ''^i*'^^^*  violating  the  rule  which  has  hitherto  directed  all  Grovem- 
ment  grants  to  education,  that  no  public  assistance  shall  be 
given  to  schools  except  in  proportion  to  their  own  exertions  to 
meet  it.  With  this  view  we  propose  to  offer  a  premium  upon 
every  scholar,  upon  proof  given  of  a  definite  aaMNWt  of  know- 
ledge, no  condition  being  required  from  the  school  except  its 
frSSi^^*  being  clean  and  healthy.  Such  a  plan  would,  we  believe,  act 
would  give  directiy  upon  most  of  the  smaller  schools  in  the  country,  not  only 
w^^^nt"*"*"  ^y  encouraging  them  to  improve  their  teaching,  but  by  giving 
them  that  pecuniary  locus  standi^  which  is  what  tiiey  may  jusUy 
require  as  the  means  for  raising  themselves  to  the  higher  level  of  the 
Government  grant  Thus  a  school  of  50  boys  which  should  obtain 
8/.  or  101  from  this  examination  would  receive  both  an  aid  and  a 
stimulus  which  would  induce  it  to  make  greater  exertions.  No 
other  mode  of  assistance  appears  to  us  appropriate.  We  have 
already  shown  that  such  schools  often  demand,  at  present,  an  extent 
of  support  which  amounts  to  asking  that  the  datiejs  whioh  aie 
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neglected  by  the  proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood  should  be  paid      Fabt  I. 

for  by  the  rest  of  the  community.  .  But  the  answer  of  the  Com-      Chap.  6. 

mittee  of  Council  to  the  Hereford  memorialists  in  1856,  and  to  the        

Coventry  memorial  in  1859,  proves  conclusively  that  few  places 

are  in  such  a  condition  that  they  could  not,  with  the  aid  we  now 

suggest,  gradually  increase  the  resources  of  the  schools  so  as  to 

meet  the  requirements  of  the  Committee  of  Council     And  we 

believe  that  if  our  proposal  was  adopted  it  would  induce  the  great 

majority  of  them  to  do  so. 

We  are  thus  led  to  recommend  this  method  of  proportioning 

assistance  to  exertion  as  one  which  would  adjust  itself  to  the 

comparative  wants  of  different  schools,  while  it  would  be  free 

from   the  cliargo  of  wasting  the  public  money,  which  may  be 

urged  with  truth  against  most  of  the  plans  proposed  for  relieving 

the  more  destitute  districts.     We  have  already  given  evideuce 

to  show  that  the  claims  of  many  such  places  to  assistance  are  ImpossibiUty 

real ;  and  if  this  is  granted,  we  may  fairly  ask  by  what  means,  ^^nS  on 

unless    the   sound   principles  of  the  present  system  are  utterly  uy  other  than 

,  .  ,.  1         the  phm  pio- 

disregarded,  any  assistance  can  be    given  except    on    such   a  posed. 

plan  as  we  now  suggest.   We  have  examined  some  of  the  principal 

methods  by  which  it  is  usually  proposed  to  attain  this  object. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  most  matured  plans  amounts  to  a 

demand  that  parishes  with  a  population  below  600  shall  obtain 

732.  if  they  can  raise  402.,  while  the  neighbouring  parish  of  650 

is  to  raise  502.  and  to  receive  in  turn  23!.     By  such  suggestions 

(and  most  of  the  suggestions  agree  in  demanding  simikr  subsidies), 

supposing  the  parishes  with  a  population  below  600  to  be  7,000 

in  number,  we  should  add  by  a  single  measure  at  least  300,0002. 

A  year  to  the  amount  of  the  present  grant     A  more  reasonable 

proposal,  indeed,  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Fraser,  who,  fixing 

upon  a  lower  level  for  lud,  recommends  that  a  grant  should  be 

made  from  the  Treasury  of  102.  or  152.  a  year  to  all  parishes  with 

a  population  below  400;  and  he  adds  '^  that  the  effect  which  such 

**  an  additional  outlay  properly  distributed  would  have  upon  the 

*^  condition  of  the    school  is    incalculable."     Even  this  point, 

unless   the  conditions    were    stringent,  may  well   be  doubted; 

but   the  proposal  is    only    another  instance    of  the    difficulty 

of  ffivitiff    relief   without   violating    the    principles    of  justice. 

Thus,  the  number  stated  by  Mr.  Fraser  makes  his  plan  almost  Oljectiontto 

exclusively  applicable  to  rural  districts;   and  there  are  manypj^ 

parishes  in  the  more  populous  and  destitute  part  of  towns  where 

it  18  even  more  difficult  to  support  a  school.    How  could  such 

pariahes  with  a  population  of  5,000  be  refused  assistance,  while  all 
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Paet  I.      rural  parishes  with  a  population  of  400  were  invited  ta  dip  their 
Chap.  6.     hands  in  the  public  purge  ?     Or,  again,  on  what  principles  are  we 

to  subsidise  a  poor  parish  of  400  and  exclude  a  ridi  one,  which 

may  urge  **  exceptional  claims  ?"  Upon  the  principle  which  we 
have  recommended,  all  would  profit  alike  in  proportion  as  their 
efforts  tend  to  increase  the  healthy  activity  of  the  school ;  and 
we  are  unable  to  point  out  any  other  on  which  justice  would  be 
equally  dealt  out  to  alL 

2.  Local  interest  would  be  directed  to  education. 
County  Boards  It  is  a  defect  in  the  existing  system  that  it  has  not  in  effect 
to^lnte^^t!*  sufficiently  awakened  a  general  local  interest.  Our  own  proposals, 
not  interfere  ^^  believe,  would  effect  this,  and  would  bring  the  condition  of 
and  relieye  Uie  schools  into  public  notice  by  testing  the  results  of  their  teaching 
of  dettus^^^  without  any  interference  with  their  management.  These  benefits  we 
business.  expect  to  accruc  from  the  working  of  a  County  Board,  and  of  the 

similar  Board  which  we  propose  to  establish  in  certain  boroughs. 
We  have  shown  how  excessive  are  the  details  of  business  from 
which  we  propose  to  relieve  the  Council  Office,  and  some  portion 
of  this,  together  with  a  general  control  over  yearly  examinations, 
would  come  into  the  hands  of  the  County  and  the  Borough  Boards. 
This  would  give  them  a  considerable  place  in  education ;  and 
while  they  would  have  no  claim  to  interfere  with  the  manage- 
ment of  schools,  a  taoral  influence  of  publicity  would  be  exer- 
cised, which  would  be  beneficial  to  their  working.  At  the  same 
time,  nothing  would  tend  more  directly  to  bring  the  many 
neglected  districts  in  which  assistance  to  education  is  given 
scantily  or  irregularly  under  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Reports  of  the  Inspectors 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  public  circulation,  but  Boards  of 
Education  in  counties  and  in  boroughs  would  publish  their  annual 
report  of  the  examinations  of  their  schools,  and  would  secure  a 
more  judicious  attention  to  the  condition  of  such  schools  than  any 
other  tribunal  we  can  suggest. 

C^SStJ  aSLuf  ""^^  ^^^'  ^^  *^^  bodies  from  which  these  Boards  are  to  be 
appointed,  appear  to  us  the  only  ones  likely  to  secure  a  class 
of  local  administrators  to  whom  so  delicate  a  subject  as  educa- 
tion could  be  safely  entrusted.  In  arranging  the  constitution  of 
the  County  Boards  we  have  attempted  to  secure  the  presence  of 
persons  whose  standing,  experience,  and  local  knowledge  would 
give  weight  to  their  proceedings  and  ensure  their  interest  in  their 
functions.  We  think,  also,  that  in  most  counties  persons  will  be 
found  who,  without  holding  any  official  position,  have  much  ex- 
perience of  popular  education  and  take.|»eat  interest  in  it    We 
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pfopofle,  th^efore,  that  the  other  members  of  the  County  Board      Fast  L 
should  have  the  power  of  associating  with  themselves  any  number      Chap.  6.    ^ 

of  such  persons  not  exceeding  six.      And  we  propose  that  in        

addition  an  Inspector  selected  by  the  Committee  of  Council  shall 
have  a  seat  upon  this,  and  upon  the  Borough  Board.  In  the 
Bmaller  counties  it  might  be  difficult  or  inconvenient  to  have  a 
Board  composed  ct  12  members.  We  have,  therefore,  in  each  case» 
Icfb  the  electors  the  option  of  appointing  a  smaller  number  of 
members  than  the  full  number. 

3.  The  examination  will  give  an  impulse  to  the  poorer  schools, 
and  secure  proper  teachiug. 

From  the  plan  of  an  examination  we  anticipate  the  double  Ezamliiation 
advantage  that  while  it  will  maintain  the  only  sound  principle  ^l^^l^ 
upon  which  schools  ought  to  obtain  additional  aid,  it  will  at  once  schools  and 
stimulate  and  improve  the  character  of  their  teaching.    On  the  ^^^^ 
first  point  we  have  spoken  fully ;  with  regard  to  the  latter  we  teaohmg. 
need  only  repeat  our  belief  that  the  present  defects  of  teaching 
and  inspection  aggravate  one  another,  and  that,  till  something  like 
a  real  examination  is  introduced  into  our  day  schools,  good  elemen- 
tary teaching   will  never  be  given  to  half  the  children   who 
attend  them.     At  present,  the  teniiptation  of  the  teachers  is  to 
cram  the  elder  classes,  and  the  inspection  is  too  cursory  to  check 
the  practice^  while  there  are  no  inducements  to  make  them  attend 
closely  to  the  younger  children.    We  have  repeatedly  recognized 
the  value  and  the  important  functions  of  inspection,  and  entirely 
agree  with  the  description  of  its  objects  given  by  Sir  J.  K  Shuttle- 
worth  ;  but  to  assert  that  it  is  a  real  examination,  and  that  an 
injector  can  examine  150  boys  individual^  in  less  than  two  hoiurs, 
is  obviously  absurd.   On  the  other  hand,  every  one  who  has  been  at 
a  public  school  knows  how  searching  and  improving  is  the  character 
of  a  careful  examination,  even  down  to  the  very  youngest  children, 
of  eight  or  nine  years  old.    We  believe  that  such  an  examination 
would  be  equally  efficient  in  our  humbler  schools,  and  would 
impart  a  practical  and  real  character  to  their  teaching,  which  even 
the  poorest  child,  paying  in  part  for  its  education,  has  a  right  to 
expect 

We  have  carefully  considered  all  that  maybe  urged  against  Reason  of  em- 
such  a  plan,  both  upon  the  grounds  of  its  employing  the  agency  of  ^^^f^ 
schoolmasters,  a  class  inferior  to  the  p*^aent  inspectors,  and  of  the 
probable  variations  in  the  standard  which  so  large  a  body  of 
examiners  will  create* 

With  regard  to  the  first  pointy  we  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  inspection  that  the  Insjv^tor,  moving  ir  the 
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P^T  I.      game  class  of  society,  understands  the  objects  and  the  feelings  of 
Cha|w  6.      the  managers  of  schools.*    It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  intro* 
— *        duce  a  person  of  inferior  manners  and  education  as  an  adviser 
or  an  authority  into  the  schools.     But  nothing  of  this  sort  is 
contemplated.     The  inspector  will  still  form  his  •  estimate  of  the 
condition  of  the  school,  and  regulate  by  his  report  a  portion  of  its 
toterferoin"^*  payment.     The  work  of  the  examiner  will  be  of  a  limited  and 
•ehools.  tedmical  character,  and  will  give  no  room  for  the  expression  of 

opinion  as  to  the  school,  and  still  less  for  interference  with  its 
arrangements.  Meanwhile  we  regard  it  as  a  real  though  Bvh^ 
ordinate  advantage  that  this  occupation  would  give  employment 
to  persons  of  the  class  of  schoolmasters  whose  prospects  in  life 
are  of  a  somewhat  unvaried  character,  and  whose  position  (as  we 
have  already  shown)  is  subject  to  disadvantages. 
Variations  of  The  proposed  examination  will  be  in  reading,  writing,  and 
exuninatioa.  ^  arithmetic  only,  but  we  are  well  aware  that  simple  as  such  an 
examination  may  appear,  there  will  probably  at  first  be  consi- 
derable variation  in  the  standard  among  a  large  body  of  examiners. 
This,  however,  is  an  evil  incident  to  every  kind  of  examination. 
Every  one,  for  example,  is  aware  that  even  in  the  Universities 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  an  invariable  standard,  and  great 
complaints  on  this  subject  are  often  made  with  regard  to  inspec- 
tion ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  objections  which  may  be  brought  against 
every  plan,  and  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  outweigh  counter- 
balancing advantages.  In  the  present  case,  if  we  were  able  to 
enter  into  details,  it  would  be  easy  to  explain  the  means  by  which 
the  difficulty  can  be  met  as  soon  as  the  system  is  in  action.  For 
example,  the  only  part  of  the  examination  which  need  be 
conducted  viva  voce  is  the  reading;  the  writing  and  arithmetic 
would  be  done  upon  paper,  and  would  be  occasionally  looked 
Wwild  be  easily  over  by  the  examiners  conjointly,  so  as  to  establish  a  uniform 
standard.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  minute  details. 
We  have  satisfied  ourselves  by  careful  inquiry  that  an  examina- 
tion of  young  children  in  elementary  subjects  would  be  attended 
with  fair  and  just  results ;  and  without  speaking  of  these  subjects 
as  the  onfy  ones  of  importance  in  schools,  we  believe  them  to  be 
essential  to  their  perfect  success,  and  to  be  at  present  greatly 
neglected. 
Local  rate.  A  charge  on  the  county  rate  such  as  we  propose  will  not,  we 

trust,  be  liable  to  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  agunst  a 
parbh  rate.    It  will  not  involve  the  embarrassments  connected 
with  the  religious  character  of  schools,  which  have  greatly  contri- 
A  *  Zi^'^cc  of  Dr.  Temple,  ansirer  291 7. 
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bttted  to  the  defeat  ofjhfi.  jarioiia  ficbeme?  for  the  establishment      Part  l 
of  general  rating  syatemR.     It  will  not  entJ^il  the  transfer  of  the       chap.  s. 

n^apement  of  schoob  to  ibfi  bands  o£ikiirg;ElindnafixSd'body  of  v      

ratepayers ;  since  the  limited  powers  which  we  propose  to  place  ^'  '^ 
in  local  hands  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  most  highly 
educated  classes.  Being  raised  on  a  large  area,  it  will  not, 
we  hope,  supersede  parish  subscriptions,  as  a  system  of  parish 
rating  would  tend  to  do ;  and  so  far  as  it  redistributes  the  burthen 
of  mainMiining  the  schools,  as  between  the  clergy  and  the 
ownei^'of  land,  the  evidence  shows  that  it  does  so  in  the  interest 
01  justice.  It  may  be  urged  that  like  a  parish  rate,  it  falls 
exclusively  on  rateable  property ;  but,  as  education  undoubtedly 
diminishes  pauperism,  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  lighten  the  poor 
rate;  and  scarcely  any  impost,  local  or  general,  can  be  named, 
the  incidence  of  which  is  perfectly  fair. 

The  Indepexdenck  op  Beligious  Teaching,  and  of  the 
Management  of  Schools. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  plan  we  must  state  that  as  we  Non-inter- 
liave  wished,  in  relieiing-^th^  Gouncil  Office  of  its  complication  ^[Sa^ent  w 
of  business,  and  in  enabling  it  to  extend  its  operations  over  the  feligioiM  teaoh« 
whole  country,  to  preserve  the  leading  features  of  the  present 
system, — we  especially  adhere  to  the  principles  to  which  it  is 
indebted  for  no  small  part  of  its  success,  non-interference  both 
in  the  religious  training  which  is  given  by  different  denomina- 
tions of  ChristiaDS,  and  absence  of  all  central  control  over  the 
direct  management  of  schools.  Omitting  all  other  grounds  on 
which  we  think  this  course  desirable,  our  present  inquiry  has 
impressed  us  with  the  conviction  that  no  other  is  practicable  in 
the  present  state  of  religious  feeling  in  England.  Not  only  does 
it  seem  to  us  certain  that  the  members  of  all  religious  bodies 
would  be  dissatisfied  with  any  change  in  this  respect,  but  the 
fact  that  religious  education  has  been  working  with  success 
upon  this  basis  during  the  last  20  years,  has  given  to  this  prin- 
ciple a  position  in  the  country  from  wiiich  any  attempt  to  dislodge 
it  would  destroy  much  that  has  been  gained,  and  would  give  a 
dangerous  shock  to  our  system  of  education. 

While,  however,  we  have  deemed  it  a  matter  of  the  hiirhest  im-  ExclusiTe  reli- 
portanpe  to  leave  the  religious  teaching  in  schools  assisted  from  deprecated, 
public  funds  to  the  exclusive  decision  and  control  of  the 
managers,  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  notice  a  serious  evil  in- 
cident to  this  arrangement.  It  sometimes  happens  that  in  places 
too  small  to  allow  of  the  establishment  of  two  schools,  the  only  one 
to  which  the  children  of  the  poor  in  th^^l^  pUiccs  ca*  report,  is 
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Part  I.      placed  by  tne  managers  under  regulations  which  render  imperative 
Chap.  6.      the  teaching  of  the  Church  catechism  to  all  the  scholars,  and  the 

attendance  of  all  at  Church.     In  such  cases  it  may  result  that 

persons  of  other  denominations  are  precluded,  unless  at  the  sacrifice 
of  their  conscientious  convictions,  from  availing  themselves  of 
educational  advantages  for  their  children,  furnished  in  part  by 
public  funds  to  which  as  taxpayers  they  contribute.  This  is 
manifestly  unjust.  We  observe  that  by  the  Act  (23  Vict.  c.  11.) 
passed  last  Session,  *^to  amend  the  law  relating  to  endowed 
schools,**  the  trustees  or  governors  of  every  endowed  school 
are  from  time  to  time  authorized  and  bound  ^^to  make  such 
^^  orders  as,  whilst  they  shall  not  interfere  with  the  religious 
**  teaching  of  other  scholars  as  now  fixed  by  statute  or 
"  other  legal  requirement,  and  shall  not  authorize  any  religious 
*'  teaching  bther  than  that  previously  afforded  in  the  school,  shall 
*'  nevertheless  provide  for  admitting  to  the  benefit  of  the  school, 
^^  the  children  of  parents  not  in  communion  with  the  church,  sect, 
^*  or  denomination,  according  to  the  doctrines  or  formularies  of 
^*  which  religious  instruction  is  to  be  afforded  under  the  endowment 
"  of  the  said  school"  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  that 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Legislature  for  the  regulation  of 
endowed  schools  shall  be  extended  to  all  schools  aided  by  public 
funds,  it  is  not  because  we  regard  it  as  Indefensible  on  the  grounds 
of  justice.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  evidence  before  us  goes  to  prove 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  practice  of  exclusion  is  not  now  very 
frequently  enforced,  and  that  it  is  progressively  giving  place  to  a 
more  liberal  management  in  this  respect,  we  believe  the  evil  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  curative  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  will 
not  necessitate  a  compulsory  enactment.  Should  events  prove 
that  we  are  mistaken,  it  may  become  the  duty  of  the  Conunittee 
of  Council  to  consider  whether  the  public  fund  placed  at  their 
disposal  in  aid  of  popular  education  may  not  be  administered  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  insure  to  the  children  of  the  poor  in  all  places 
the  opportunity  of  partaking  of  its  benefits  without  exposing  their 
parents  to  a  violation  of  their  religious  convictions. 

SECTION  V. 
Expense  of  proposed  Plan. 

Fropoml  that       The  principle  on  which  our  proposal  is  based  is  that^  all  schools 

S^\*reUonf  ^'"^  ^^^^  *  reasonable  prospect  of  earning  from  public  sources 

able  prospect    one-third  of  the  total  expense  of  educating  all  children  as  well 

MnuDgone-^  thef  we^  «dac^e!^  the  present  annual  grant  echools;  the 
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best  schools,  however,  should  be  able  to  earn  a  higher  sum,  with  third  from 

the  limitation  that  this  shall  in  no  case  exceed  half  the  amount  ^^  ^^  sources. 

of  their  expenditure.      The  direct  annual  expense  of  education 

for  each  child  varies  to  some  extent,  as  we  shall  show,  according 

to  the  numbers  in  the  school,  but  its  general  amount  ia  about  30^. 

a   year.     A  reasonable  prospect  oujrht  therefore  to  be  afforded  '^^^  ^^^ 

o^      xi  i.       1      1        /.  r        ,         ,  ,        ^  ,  schools  to  earn 

to  the   average  of  schools  of  earning   (as  they  do  at  present  a  larger  sum. 

if   they  are  in  receipt   of  annual  grants)   IO5.  per  child  per 

annum ;  but  of  course  in  order  to  enable  the  avenge  of  schools 

to  do  this,  the  maximum  grant  obtainable   by  any  one  school 

must  be  higher  than  lOs,  per  child,  and   we  recommend  that  it 

never  be  allowed  to  exceed  15«.     Not  many  schools,  however, 

would  ever    attain    this   maximum,  and   an  average   grant   of 

IQs.  per  child    over    schools  with    an  average    attendance  of 

1,500,000  children  would  not  be  exceeded  in  many  years.     If 

half  of  this  sum  were  thrown  on  the  local  taxation  of  the  country,  ^jx  pgym-nt 

the  payment  from  the  rates  would  be  5s.  per  child,  or  375,000/.  from  the  rates. 

In  addition  to  this  the  salaries  of  the  examiners,  their  travelling 

expenses,  clerks'  expenses  for  the  additional  duties  thrown  upon 

the   clerks  of  the  peace  and  county  treasurers,  and  a  certain 

amount  of  expense  for  printing,  would  have  to  be  provided  from 

the  ratea     Allowing  three  examiners  for  every  county  in  England 

and  Wales,  these  expenses  would  stand  thus : —  . 

£ 

Salaries  of  156  examiners  at  1502.  -        -    23,400 

Travelling  expenses  of  examiners  -        -    20,000 

Clerks,  &a 10,000 

£53,400 

Thus  the  total  amount  chargeable  on  the  rates  from  all  these 
payments  would  not  for  several  years  exceed  428,4002.  Assuming 
the  annual  value  of  the  rateable  property  in  England  to  be  about 
86,000,000/.,  a  rate  of  l{d,  would  i-aise  about  447,0002.,  which  is 
above  the  amount  required.  Supposing  the  bulk  of  the  schools  Ultimate 
should  become  qualified  to  avail  themselves  of  the  grant,  and 
taking  the  increase  of  the  population  into  account,  the  local  grant 
might  reach  an  average  of  5*.  per  clild  for  2,000,000  children, 
which  virould  raise  the  whole  local  expenditure  to  about  560,0002. 
or  something  more  than  a  rate  of  Hd, 

The    annual    grants  to  he  given  upon   inspection,  together  (2)  Payment 
with  several  other  items,  would  still  remain  chargeable  to  State     °*    * 
funds.     The  most  important  of  these  would  be  building  grants, 
inspection,  grants  to  training  colleges,^^%d   office  expenses  in 
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Past  I.      London.      The  building  grants  will  decrease  slowly*  and    we 
Chap.  6.      may  allow  for  them  lOO^OOOZ. ;  for  inspection  there  will  probably 

be  an  increase  of  one-half^  or  60,0002. ;  the  office  expenses  are 

]7,O0OL;  and  about  75,0002.  will  be  required  by  the  training 
colleges,  so  that  the  amount  of  public  assistance  to  be  given  to 
popular  education  will  not  exceed  for  several  years  the  following 
estimate : — 

Estimate  op  Public  Expenditure  on  the  Education  op 
1,500,000  Children. 

From  General  Taxation. 

£ 
Grants  for  annual  maintenance        -  -   375,000 

Building  grants      -  -  .  .    100,000 

Inspection  -  -  -  -      60,000 

Training  colleges    -  -  -  «      75,000 

Office 17,000 

Miscellaneous,  eay  -  .  -       3,000 


630,000 


From  Local  Taxation. 

£ 
Grants  towards  annual  maintenance  -    375,000 

Expenses  of  management  and  examination     53,400 

428,400 

,ei,058,400 

3?ropoied  in-         It  may  be  desirable  here  to  repeat  that  in  calculating  the  ex- 
tnchen.  penses  of  schools,  we  have  estimated  the  proper  number  of  pupil- 

teachers  as  greater  than  at  present.  One  pupil-teacher  for  every 
30  children  seems  to  us  the  smallest  number  which  can  work  a 
school  with  thorough  efficiency.  The  original  scheme  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  contemplated  one  for  every  25.  And 
when  the  number  was  raised  from  25  to  40,  it  was  with  the  hope 
that  the  schools  would  themselves  in  time  supply  the  deficiency. 
This  of  course  increases  the  cost  of  education,  for  pupil-teadiers 
cost  on  an  average  15/.  a  year  each ;  but  then  undoubtedly  they 
constitute  the  most  successful  feature  of  the  present  system. 

To  the  above  estimate  must  be  added  the  grant  to  night  schools. 
The  amount  of  this  it  is  impossible  exactly  to  calculate.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  night  schools  should  be  multiplied ;  but 
the  assistance  they  will  demand  from  Government  is  rather 
organization  than  pecuniary  support. 

It  should  at  the  san^^time  be  observed  that  we  shall  endeavour 
in  1^  subsequent  part  (fart  Y.)  of  our  Beport  to  show  that  con- 
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siderable  assistance  may  be  derived  from  the  charities   under  an      Part  L 
improved  system  of  administration.     In  places  where  the  charities      Q^^p^  ^^ 

can  be  made  sufficient^  the  Committee  of  Council,  in  whose  hands        

wc  propose  to  place  all  these  funds,  may  ultimately  withdraw  its 
aid. 


SECTION  VI. 

Inspection. 

In  the  4th  Chapter  we  have  described  the  advantages  with  which  Utility  of  in- 
periodical  inspection  of  the  siihools  is  accompanied,  and  we  have  "P*^®"* 
shown  what  are  the  limits  of  its  utility. 

The  only  point  which  calls  for  remark  is  its  denominational  ^*».d«n?»;- 
.  ^        '^  ^  natioiua  eha- 

character.  racter. 

The  Inspectors  of  Church  of  England  schools  are  always  in 
fact  clergymen.  The  rule  upon  the  subject  is  contained  in 
an  Order  of  Council  that  no  Inspector  is  to  be  appointed  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  province,  who  may 
at  any  time  annul  the  appointment,  by  revoking  his  consent 
The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  Wesleyan  Com- 
mittee of  Education,  and  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee, 
have  each  a  similar  veto  upon  the  appointment  of  the  Inspectors 
by  whom  their  schools  are  to  be  inspected.  The  practical 
result  of  this  is  that  there  are  three  distinct  sets  of  Inspectors, 
one  composed  of  clergymen  for  the  Church  of  England,  another 
composed  of  lajrmen  for  Protestant  Dissenters  and  Jews,  and 
a  third  composed  of  Boman  Catholics  for  the  Roman  Catholics. 
There  is  thus  a  threefold  division  of  the  country  into  districts. 
The  districts  of  the  Church  of  England  Inspectors  on  account 
of  their  number  are  of  a  comparatively  convenient  size,  but  the 
others  are  very  large,  and  involve  some  additional  expense  and 
some  loss  of  time  in  travelling.  There  are  only  three  Boman 
Catholic  Inspectors,  and  the  whole  country  is  divided  between 
them. 

The  Inspectors  of  the  Church  of  England  inquire  into   the  ^"^"Pf^on  ^to 
religious  as  weU  as  the  secular  instruction  given  in  the  schools,  stniotion. 
The  Inspectors  of  other  schools  do  not 

The  adoption  of  a  local  instead  of  a  denominational  distribution 
of  Inspectors  would  have  advantages  in  point  of  convenience  and 
economy.  But  we  cannot  recommend  such  a  measure,  because  we 
feel  convinced  that  the  managers  of  a  great  majority  of  schools 
^puld  object  to  being  plac^  under  t  W  Jjvjpector  or  Exaouner  of  a 
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Vamx  L      different  communion  from  their  own.     Neither  do  we  propose  to 
Chap.  6.      disturb  the  existing  regulations  on  the  appointment  of  Inspectors, 

as  they  are  considered  of  importance  by  the  different  religious 

communities^  and  as  they  are  not  used  in  an  illiberal  spirit 
Views  of  the  With  regard  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  to  be  inquired  into 
TO^ito^  "*  ^y  ^®  Inspectors,  however,  the  majority  of  us  think  that  the  rule 
should  be  made  uniform,  and  that  the  inquiries  of  the  Inspectors 
should  be  confined  in  all  cases  to  the  secular  instruction ;  leaving 
the  religious  instruction  to  be  secured  and  inquired  into  by  the 
authorities  of  the  religious  communities  to  which  the  school 
belongs.  The  Church  of  England  schools  would  then  be  in  the 
'  same  position  as  those  of  the  Boman  Catholics  and  of  the  Protes- 
tant Dissenters.  Their  religious  instruction  would  be  inquired 
into  by  members  of  their  own  Church,  an  inquiry  which  the 
majority  think  might  be  appropriately  and  safely  left  to  Diocesan 
Inspectors.  The  minority  are  of  a  different  opinion.  They  think 
that  to  prohibit  the  Inspectors  appointed  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  from  examining  religious  teaching  in  Church  of  England 
schools,  would,  under  present  circumstances,  be  attended  with 
serious  evils,  and  that  such  a  course  would  tend  to  injure  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  schools.  In  their  judgment  there  is  no 
ground  for  expecting  that  the  Diocesan  Inspection  can  be  armed 
with  such  power  and  authority  as  to  make  it  safe  to  dispense  with 
the  religious  inspection  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Committee  of 
CounciL  We  have  discussed  the  question  among  ourselves  at  the 
length  which  its  great  importance  deserves.  As  it  is  one  which 
has  long  been  before  the  public,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
Ko  recommea-  state  the  arguments  on  either  side ;  and  ba  we  are  nearly  equally 
tionm  e.  jj^jj^^^  ^^  abstain  from  making  any  recommendation  on  the 
subject 

SECTION  VII. 

Books,  Maps,  Diagrams,  &c. 

The  book  department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  still 
remains  to  be  considered  The  teachers  of  elementary  schools 
are  more  dependent  than  those  of  the  higher  schools  on  the 
quality  of  the  books.  The  Committee  of  Council  has  not 
n^lected  this  important  department  of  the  subject  It  issues 
a  list,  bringing  elementary  books  of  all  kinds  befoi-e  the  notice 
of  managers,  and  by  grants  of  money  assists  in  the  purchase 
of  them.  In  its  printed  circukr  on  this  subject  it  states, 
''that  while  by  the  a^  (^religious  associations  the  mansgem 
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"  of  elementary  schools  have  generally  been  enabled  io  procure      1*art  I. 
**  a  sufficient  supply  of  Bibles  and  books  of  religious  instruction.      Chap.  8. 

*'  other  lesson  books  have  often  been  either  wanting  or  very         

**  scantily  furnished;  and  this  evil  has  been  increasingly  felt  since  mad«  by  the 
"  the  standard  of  instruction  has  been  raised  by  the  operation  ^^^[^  ^ 
''  of  the  Minutes  of  Council  of  August  and  December  1846.   The  prande  good 
"  CSommittee  of  Council  on  Education  have  thex^fore  acceded  to  "^^  ^^  ^^^  *' 
*'  an  almost  universal  sense  of  the  importance  of  introducing  a 
**  better  supply  of  such  lesson  books  in  addition  to  the  books  of 
**  religious  instruction,  and  have  determined  to  make  grants  for 
*'  this  purpose."    It  proceeds  to  state,  'Hhat  the  difficulty  0£ 
<'  school  managers  does  not  consist  in  providing  the  means  of 
^*  reference  to  works  of  a  comparatively  expensive  character^  but 
**  in  putting  class  books  into  the  hands  of  each  scholar,  and 
**  furnishing  the  school  with  large  maps  and  diagrams  for  class 
**  teaching ;  it  is  to  such  works  that  my  Lords  have  desired  to 
**  confine  the  list."    Publishers  of  the  books,  maps,  and  diagrams 
included  in  the  schedules  allow  a  discount  averaging  alx>ut  40 
per  cent,  to  those  schools  which  purchase  them  through  the  medium 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  towards  the  purchase  at  the  Regulations. 
reduced  prices,  grants  are  made  at  the  rate  of  lOd.  per  scholar, 
according  to  the  average  number  in  attendance  during  the  year 
preceding  the  application ;  provided  that  no  less  than  20d.  per 
scholar  be  subscribed,  on  the  part  of  the  school^  to  meet  such 
grants.  Evening  schools  in  connexion  with  day  schools  and  normal 
schools  are  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  these  grants ;  and  evening 
schools  not  annexed  to  day  schools  and  schoolmasters'  associations 
may  apply  for  books  at  the  reduced  prices,  and,  under  certain 
conditions,  may  receive  a  grant.     Books,  &a,  may  be  applied 
for  once  a  year  at  the  reduced  prices ;  but  grants  in  aid  are  not 
made  oftener  than  once  in  three  years.    The  books  may  be  pur- 
chased by  the  teachers  and  pupils  at  the  reduced  prices ;  and 
whenever  there  is  a  grant  an  allowance  in  proportion  must 
be  made  to  the  masters  and  scholars  purchasing  the  booka 
The  name  of  every  teacher  and  scholar  buying  a  book  must 
be  written,  aa  well  as  the  name  of  the  school,  on  the  inside 
of  the  cover  and  on  the  title  page  of  the  book.    In  compiling 
the  list  the  Committee  of  Council  take  as  its  basis  the  works 
submitted  to  them    by  educational    publishers    and    societies. 
They  reserve  to  themselves  a  liberty  of  rejection,  which  is  exer- 
deed  on  two   grounds;  (1,)    the  unsuitableness  of  the   work 
for  elementary  e3t.cation;   (2,)  its  belonging  to    a  dass    too 
numflirous    to    be   comprised  within     the  limits   of  the  list 
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Part  I.      Among  the  principal  claBses  of  works  excluded  ^are  works  m 
Chap.  6.      ancient  Iiistory^  ancient  and  modeiii  languages,  biography,  bis- 

, torical  and  geographical  accounts  of  separate  countries,  other 

than  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  reading ,  lesson  books  not 
forming  part  of  a  series ;  collections  of  vocal  music  unaccom- 
panied by  instruction. 

The  list  undergoes  constant  revision,  and  any  book  which  has 
been  on  it  for  three  years,  and  has  during  that  time  £Etiled  to  get 
into  use,  is  struck  off. 

The  Committee  of  Coimcil,  in  the  circular  accompan3ang  their 
list  of  books,  guard  themselves,  as  far  as  words  can  guard  them, 
against  the  assumption' of  anything  like  a  censorship,  or  the 
recommendation  of  any  particular  books.  Their  principle, 
which  is  clearly  enough  laid  down,  is,  to  place  on  their  list  all 
books  not  excluded  either  by  the  inappropriateness  of  the  subject, 
or  by  the  inundation  of  books  of  the  same  description  ;  and  to 
retain  on  the  list  every  book  once  placed  there,  unless  its 
failure  to  sell,  after  three  years'  experience,  shall  have  practically 
condemned  it» 
Effects  re-  ^^^  though  the  intention  of  the  Committee  of  Council  is  dear, 

■altmg  from     jj  jg  impossible  that  a  Government  list  should  not  involve  some 

VDj  aamon-  ^ 

tatiye  selection,  of  the  consequences  of  an  authoritative  selection,  both  in  the  way 

of  sanction  and  of  condemnation.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  books 
known  to  contain  errors,  and  therefore,  in  their  present  state,  to 
be  unfit  for  use  in  schools,  are,  in  effect,  to  some  extent  maintained 
in  circulation  by  the  Qovemment  which,  as  it  repudiates  all  cen- 
sorship, is  unable  to  condemn  and  remove  them ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  classes  of  books,  such  as  reading  books  not  forming 
parts  of  a  series,  continuous  narratives,  and  biographies,  are 
unavoidably  kept  out  of  sight  and  discountenanced  by  rules  of 
exclusion  the  only  object  of  which  is  to  confine  the  list  within 
feasible  bounds. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  list  has  hitherto  tended  to 
enlarge  the  repertory  of  school  books  by  introducing  to  managers 
works  of  intrinsic  merit,  from  whatever  quarter  they  might 
proceed ;  but  the  point  has  now  probably  been  reached  at  which, 
this  good  object  having  been  effected,  the  list,  from  the  necessary 
exclusion  of  large  classes  of  works,  will  begin  to  restrict  the 
repertory  of  books  rather  than  to  enlarge  it. 

The  machinery  of  this  department  must  be  very  expensive  in 
proportion  to  the  grant  administered  The  whole  grant  last  year 
was  5,6832.  To  administer  this  sum,  there  is  a  separate  office  in 
Great  Qeorge  Street^  Westminster,  with  a  staff  of  clerks.  Mewrs. 
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Longman's  agency  for  collecting,  packing,  and  transmitting  the      Past  L 
books  amounted  to  1,000/.  Chap.  6. 

The  arrangement  we  shall  propose  with  regard  to  the  annual        

grant  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  special  grant  on  this 
account.  Booksellers  will,  no  doubt,  allow  the  same  discount 
to  managers  of  schools  which  they  now  allow  to  Government ; 
and  it  will  be  to  their  interest  to  circulate  good  Ests  of  school 
books,  and  to  make  all  desirable  arrangements  for  agency,  the 
expense  of  which  is  now  incurred  by  the  Government 

We  cannot  pass  from  this  topic  without  pointing  out  the  great  Great  serrice 
services  which  may  yet  be  rendered  to  popular  education  byj^^^^*^^ 
persons  possessing  the  peculiar  talent  of  writing  good  books  for  education  by 
children.    Those  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  though  Siidi^o.      ^ 
many  of  them  possess  considerable  merit,  leave  much   to  be 
desired.     This  remark  is  true  with  regard  to  reading  books 
espedaUy.     It  is  commonly  supposed  that  reading  is  the  most 
elementary  of  aU  subjects  of  instruction,  yet  it  is  plain  that  to 
read  with  intelligence,  correctness,  and  taste  is  a  rare  accom- 
plishment, even  among  the  most  highly  educated  classes,  and 
that   it  is  impossible  a  child   can  attain   this   faculty  unless 
the  book  used  is  thoroughly  suited  to  its  understanding,  and 
calculated  to  awaken  its  interest. 

The  Irish  reading-books  are  the  most  popular  of  all,  and  their 
cheapness  and  completeness  as  a  series  have  rendered  their  intro- 
duction into  the  schools  of  this  country  almost  an  era  in  popular 
education.  Tet  schoolmasters  have  reason  to  complain  that  the 
books  of  this  series  abound  with  words,  needlessly  introduced,  which 
are  quite  incomprehensible  to  a  child ;  that  the  poetry  is  taken 
from  inferior  sources ;  that  dry  outlines  of  grammar  and  geography 
(subjects  which  should  be  taught  in  a  separate  form)  are  un- 
suitably introduced;  that  the  history  is  epitome,  destitute  of 
picturesqueness,  and  incapable  of  striking  the  imagination  and 
awakening  the  sentiments  of  a  child.  The  fifth  book  is  greatly 
taken  up  with  science  in  a  form  too  technical  for  the  purpose. 
If  science  is  to  be  taught  by  means  of  reading  books,  care  must 
be  taken  to  translate  it  into  familiar  language,  and  to  enlist  the 
child's  curiosity  by  illustrations  drawn  from  daily  life. 
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Pakt  II. 


PABT  n. 


Eduoation  of  Pauper  CbildreiL 


We  shall  consider  the  education  of  pauper  children  xmder  the 
following  heads : — 

I. — The  education  of  pauper  children  in  workhouses. 
II. — The  education  of  pauper  children  in  district  and  separate 

schools. 
III. — The  education  of  outdoor  pauper  children. 
vIV. — Conclusions. 


Education  of 
children  in 
workhouses 
under  i*oor 
Law  Amend- 
ment Act 

Order  of  Poor 
Law  Doard, 
Art  114. 


Practical  re- 
sult to  children 
educated  in 
-workhouses 
under  Boards 
of  Guardians. 


I. 

The  Education  of  Children  in  Workhouses. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834  directed  the  Poor 
Law  Board  to  regulate  the  education' of  the  childrei;  in  the  work- 
houses. In  obedience  to  this  enactment,  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
by  their  consoUdated  order,  Article  114,  ordered  that —  ^ 

**  The  boys  and  girls  who  are  inmates  of  the  workhouse  shall^ 
"  for  three  working  hours  at  least  every  day,  be  instructed  in 
"  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  the 
"  Christian  religion ;  and  such  other  instruction  shall  be  imparted 
"  to  them  as  may  fit  them  for  service  and  train  them  to  habits 
"  of  usefulness,  industry,  and  virtue." 

The  practical  result  of  the  provision  in  the  Act,  and  of  the 
order  made  in  consequence  of  it,  was  to  leave  the  education  of 
pauper  children  to  be  conducted  in  the  workhouses  under  the 
authority  of  the  Boards  of  Quardians.  The  evils  p^  workhouse 
education  arising  from  the  contamination  of  the  children  by 
intercourse  with  the  adult  paupers  ;  the  absence  of  moral,  intel- 
lectual, or  industrial  training ;  the  habit  contracted  by  the 
children,  of  regarding  the  workhouse  aa  a  home,  and  pauperism 
as  an  inheritance,  soon  forced  themselves  on  public  attention 
In  a  volume,  on  the  training  of  pauper  children,  published  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1841,  these  evils  are  pointed  out^ 
and  they  are  insisted  on  by  all  the  witnesses  whose  experience 
entitles  them  to  speak  on  the  subject.    The  following  selections 
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from  the  volmne  just  referred  to,  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of     Paht  it. 

Poor  Law  Schools,  the  oral  evidence  of  Mr.  Tufhell,  and  the        

written  answers  of  witnesses  who  have  answered  our  circular  of 
questions,  illustrate  their  character. 

In  their  volume  on  the  training  of  pauper  children^  the  Poor  Poor  Law 
Law  Commiasionera  say/—  S^'l^w"'" 

TITAfkilOllBA 

Though  our  Assistant  CommissioDers  describe  in  their  reports  ^ud^tion. 
manj  improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  the  management  of 
the  schools  for  pauper  children,  as  compared  with  the  corruption  to 
which  these  children  were  exposed  in  the  workhouses  of  parishes  and 
incorporations  before  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act» 
and  the  almost  invariable  neglect  even  of  instruction  then  prevalent, 
yet  they  advert  to  various  considerations  of  general  policy,  showing 
it  to  be  undesirable  that  the  pauper  children  should  be  reared  in  work- 
houses. 

The  moral  and  religious  influences  of  education  are  not,  we  fear,  -^^  monX 
without  many  obstructions  when  the  school  is  within  the  workhouse,  influence  of 
even  when  it  is  conducted  by  an  efficient  teacher  ;  but  under  ordinary  workhoaKs. 
circumstances,  when  the  deficiencies  of  the  schoolmaster  are  combined 
with  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  associations  inseparable  from 
residence  in  a  workhouse  inhabite4  by  a  class  whose  indigence  is  often 
the  sign  of  a  low  moral  condition,  we  are  convinced  that  we  cannot 
hope  for  much  beneficial  influence  from  the  school  on  the  future 
characters  and  habits  of  the  children,  and  we  fear  much  evil  and  disaster 
may  ensue.  The  children  in  workhouses,  even  in  those  in  which  the 
classification  is  maintained  with  the  greatest  strictness,  are  more  or  less 
associated  with  the  women.  The  adiUt  single  women  in  the  house  have 
often  children  whom  they  are  of  course  permitted  to  see,  and  the  girls 
cannot  learn  any  domestic  duty  without  coming  occasionally  in 
contact  with  this  class,  who  are  much  employed  in  household  work. 
Such  associations,  even  where  much  vigilance  exists,  are,  we  are  con- 
vinced, poUuting.  A  workhouse  cannot,  with  the  greatest  attention  to 
classification,  be  made  a  place  in  which  young  girls  can  be  removed 
from  the  chances  of  corruption.  These  evils  are  faithfully  represented 
in  the  report  of  Mr.  Tufnell  and  of  our  other  Assistant  Commissioners. 

In  a  report  to  the  Committee  of  Council  made  in  1852,  eleven  Mr.  TufheU's 
years  after  the  publication  of  this,  Mr.  Tufnell  says,f —  "^   "* 

It  is  not  often  that  we  can  penetrate  into  what  I  may  call  the  inner  Deserii^tion  of 
life  of  a  workhouse  school,  and  trace  out  from  genuine  sources  the  a  workhouse 
working  of  the  system.     On  this  account  I  am  induced  to  insert  the  ■chool  by  the 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  an  intelligent  work-  *®*®°*'' 
house  tCMAcher.    The  school  to  which  it  refers  is  in  one  of  the  ordinary 
workhouses  of  the  south  of  England ;  and  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the 
character  of  the  district,  or  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  house, 
nor  any  indication  that  would  lead  an  inquirer  to  conclude  that  the  case 
was  anywise  exceptional  :— 

^'In  compliance  with  your  request  I  send  you  an  account  of  the 
union  school  which  I  have  conducted  a  little  more  than  six  months. 


*  Bep.  1S41,  pp,  vii.-z.  t  ^^  1862-3,  pp.  51,  52. 
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Bad  morals  of 
boys. 


Bad  inttrac- 
tioo. 


Past  XL  *'  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  of  the  state  in  which  I  found  the  school. 

— —  It  appears  that  the  boys  had  for  years  formed  habits  of  lying,  stealing, 
and  destroying  property,  and  that  their  morals  were  not  merely  neglected, 
but  actually  corrupted  by  those  who  should  have  fitted  them  for  virtuous 
and  respectable  living.  I  have  now  under  my  care  some  of  the  boys 
who  carried  on  a  system  of  burglary  for  three  years  undetected,  and  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  vilest  language  Imaginable  to  their  teacher 
when  reprimanded  by  him. 

"  The  instruction  given  in  the  school  seems  to  have  been  of  the  most 
meagre  kind.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  attention  whatever  had  been 
paid  to  the  smaller  boys.  A  few  of  the  bigger  boys  could  read  tolerably 
well,  but  could  not  understand  what  they  read  ;  they  could  repeat  the 
Church  Catechism  by  rote ;  they  could  write  in  copybooks  ;  &Ye  of 
them  professed  to  do  sums  in  reduction,  and  two  professed  to  know 
vulgar  fractions.  Yet  there  was  not  one  boy  in  the  whole  school  who 
understood  numeration,  or  who  could  do  a  sum  in  simple  addition  welL 

Dr.  Temple's  In  q,  report  to  the  Committee  of  Council  the  following  illustra- 
workhooie  tion  id  given  by  Dr.  Temple  of  the  chnracter  of  workhouse 
•*^*^  training,  as  an  instance  of  the  discouragements  to  which  teachers 

in  workhouse  schools  are  subject     He  says, — 

Schools  destroy  The  workhouses  are  such  as  to  ruin  the  effect  of  most  of  their  teach- 
spirit  of  inde-  ing.  ^^  I  think,"  writes  one  of  the  teachers,  ''the  boys  in  this  union  will 
pendence.  never  be  dispauperised  ;  they  have  to  mix  with  the  men,  most  of  whom 

are  *  gaol  birds.'  I  have  found  them  talking  to  the  boys  about  the  gaol, 
and  of  *  bright  fellows  finding  their  way  to  the  gaol.'  "  Another  says, 
"  I  really  can  do  nothing  of  any  good  in  this  place  ;  the  guardians  will 
not  give  any  land  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  dull  deadening  wool-picking 
goes  on,  and  I  have  to  sit  sucking  my  fingers.  What  shall  I  do,  sir  ? 
I  cannot  train  the  children.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  absurd  to  tell  these 
boys  to  be  industrious,  and  to  cultivate  a  proper  spirit  of  independence, 
and  then,  after  they  have  done  schoolings  to  turn  them  adrift,  with  no 
chance  whatever  of  being  able  to  earn  an  honest  living.  I  should  be 
glad,  sir,  if  you  could  place  me  in  some  station  where  there  is  some  real 
work  to  be  done,  I  do  not  care  of  how  rough  a  character."  **  Nothing 
can  be  done  while  the  boys  are  in  the  union,"  says  another.  "  The 
common  topic  of  conversation  among  the  children  is  the  arrival  of  the 
women  of  die  town  to  be  confined  here,"  says  another.  Another,  writing 
from  a  union  where  the  boys  work  in  the  field  with  the  men,  remarks, 
'*  My  work  of  three  weeks  is  ruined  in  as  many  minutes." 


Miss  L.  Twin- 
lug's  evidence 
as  to  effects  of 
▼orkhouse 
training  on 
girls. 

Immorality. 


With  regard  to  the  girls,  the  following  is  the  evidence  of  Miss 

L.  Twining  in  her  answers  to  our  written  questiona    Speaking 

of  a  visit  which  she  paid  to  a  small  workhouse  in  the  midland 

counties,  she  observes,* — 

This  small  workhouse  illustrated  another  evil  I  have  alluded  to  ;  these 
girls  were  taught  household  work  necessarily  in  communication  witli  the 
adults,  and  learnt  the  care  and  management  of  babies  in  company  with 
their  unmarried  mothers,  and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it,  if  the  girls 
ever  went  beyond  the  limits  of  their  school.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more 
fatal  risk  than  for  these  girls,  just  going  out  into  the  liberty  of  the  world 


*  Answeis,  pp.  419*  420. 
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(friendless  and  without  protection)  to  see  constantly  before  tliem  these  ^^*  ^ 
women  with  their  babies ;  the  workhouse  seems  their  recognized  home;  """" 
thej  have  (mostly)  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  and  nurse  their  babies  by  a 
good  fire  and  gossip  with  each  other.  There  is  no  pretence  at  its  being 
a  place  of  penance  or  hardship,  no  one  reproves  them  or  endeavours  to 
make  them  see  their  sin  ;  why  should  not  these  girls  go  and  do  like- 
wise ?  and  so  of  course  they  do,  and  a  constant  supply  is  kept  up. 

She  adds, —  i 

A  most  fatal  error  is  that  of  mixing  up  children  admitted  for  very  ^yUb  of  smo- 
short  periods  with  the  more  permanent  ones ;  such  a  practice  should  elating  casual 
not  be  tolerated.     In  the  large  district  schools  it  is  endeavoured  to  Tithpennanent 
obviate  this  evil,  but  even  there  it  is  not  completely  done,  the  orphans  *"°**®*' 
«nd  permanent  children  being  in  no  case  entirely  separate  from  those 
who  stay  only  a  few  months. 

In  workhouse  schools  it  is  not  attempted,  and  bitter  are  the  com- 
plaints I  hear  from  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  on  this  point.  The 
children  of  tramps  or  of  anyone  entering  the  house  are  placed  in  the 
school,  and  bring  in  with  them  evil  enough  to  undo  all  the  good  that 
the  teachers  have  been  labouring  to  instil  into  their  scholars  ;  school- 
mistresses who  have  the  confidence  of  their  scholars,  learn  a  good  deal 
of  this  instruction  that  is  imparted,  and  shudder  to  find  the  depravity 
of  it ;  or  what  is  perhaps  as  bad,  these  children  with  parents  must  go 
out  with  them  whenever  they  leave  the  house,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  no  possible  power  to  prevent  these  mothers  or 
fathers  taking  their  discharge, — agoing  out  perhaps  for  a  day  or  two,  it 
may  be  on  pretence  of  seeking  for  work,  or  more  possibly  to  attend  a 
neighbouring  fair.  I  have  been  told  the  kind  of  stories  these  children 
then  bring  back  with  them. 

A  good  schoolmistress  was  asked  why  she  seemed  so  depressed  and  DiMonnge- 
spiritless  about  her  work  in  a  workhouse  school ;  and  she  said  it  was  mentof  good 
because  she  felt  she  was  training  up  the  girls  for  a  life  of  vice  and  ^^^^l**"- 
depravity  ;   it  was   impossible   under   existing  circumstances  that   it 
tshould  be  otherwise  ;  one  after  another  went  out  to  carry  on  the  lessons 
tshe  had  learnt  from  the  adults,  and  she  returned  like  them,  ruined  and 
d^raded,  to  be  a  life-long  pauper. 

Mr.  Cumin  says,* — 

It  seems  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  spirit  of  lying,  low  cunning,  Bad  moral 
laziness,  insubordination,  and  profligacy  which  characterize  the  pauper  state  of  paaper 
class  in  workhouses  ;  and  this  spirit  naturally  infects  the  mass  of  poor  children  In 
children  who  are  born  and  bred  up  in  so  pestilential  an  atmosphere.  ^^i*^2J? 
The  master  of  the  Bedminster  union,  where  old  and  young   work  piymooth. 
together  in  the  garden,  told  me  that  he  could  observe  a  marked  deterio- 
ration in  them  iSlter  they  come  away  from  such  out-door  work.    More- 
over, I  had  a  list  furnished  to  me  by  the  master  and  the  mistress  of  the 
Plymouth  workhouse  of  boys  and  girls  who  had  left  the  union.     This 
return,  as  far  as  possible,  showed  what  had  become  of  each  individual 
ehild.     Of  74  girls,  I  found  that  no  fewer  than  37  had  returned  to  the 
workhouse ;  and  of  56  boys,  10  or  12  had  returned,  many  of  them 
tereral  times.    •    •    •    •    •      Lastly,  I  find  upon  looking  over  the  list 
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Ulnstrations. 


Loss  of  desire 
for  indepen- 
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furnished,  that  out  of  the  74  girls,  onlj  13  are  known  to  be  doing  well, 
and  of  the  66  boys,  only  18.  It  may  be  obs^ved  in  passing,  that  this 
confirms  the  general  evidence,  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  condition 
of  the  girls  is  worse  than  that  of  the  boys. 

The  bad  influenoes  of  workhouses  aje  not  confined  to  the 
formation  of  vicious  habits.  They  have  an  even  stronger  and 
better  marked  tendency  to  produce  helplessness,  and  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  independence  of  character,  than  to  encouirage  vice. 
Mr.  Cumin  gives  the  following  description  of  the  workhouse 
schools  which  came  under  his  observation  :* — 

I  know  nothing  more  pathetic  than  a  workhouse  school.  No  human 
creatures  ought  to  excite  a  more  lively  sympathy.  Without  home, 
•  without  parents,  often  without  a  single  friend,  they  are  alone  in  the 
world  from  the  moment  of  their  birth.  Whilst  one  of  the  pauper  nurses 
atBedminster  was  sorting  the  infants  in  order  to  distinguish  the  orphans 
and  the  deserted  from  the  rest,  I  asked  the  name  of  one  that  was  rolling 
about  the  floor.  "Fanny  Step,"  was  the  reply.  Why  "Fanny  Step," 
I  rejoined.  "  Because,  sir,  she  was  found  on  a  door-step."  Such  is  ^e 
history  of  many  a  workhouse  girl.  Doomed  by  necessity  never  to  know 
the  meaning  of  that  familiar  word,  home — cut  off  from  the  exercise  of 
the  ordinary  affections — ^many  of  them  diseased  in  body  and  feeble  in 
mind — ^these  poor  children  exhibit  little  of  the  vigour  and  joyonsness  of 
youth.  Listless  and  subservient  in  manner,  they  seem  to  be  broken 
down  by  misfortune  before  they  have  entered  upon  life.  It  is  difficult 
to  convey  a  definite  idea  of  a  child  brought  up  from  its  infancy  in  the 
workhouse ;  but  the  following  anecdote  may  help  to  realize  it : — :I 
was  examining  the  Bedminster  workhouse  boys  in  reading,  and  we 
came  to  the  expression,  "  They  broke  up  their  household,"  I  inquired 
its  meaning.  The  boy  stared,  and  the  chaplain  whispered  to  me,  "You 
need  not  ask  him  that,  for  he  never  had  a  home."  Another  boy  who 
had  not  been  bom  in  the  house  at  once  explained  the  phrase.  Struck 
with  this,  I  determined  to  put  the  qaestion  in  another  workhouse.  I 
was  in  the  girls'  school-room  at  Stoke,  and  I  desired  the  mistress  to 
select  a  girl  who  had  been  bom  in  the  workhouse,  and  another  who  had 
just  come  in.  I  put  the  same  question  to  the  girl  who  had  never  been 
out  of  the  workhouse,  "  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  *  A  man 
broke  up  his  household  ?' "  upon  which  she  answered  that  the  house 
had  been  broken  into  by  robbers.  She  was  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
crime.  The  other  girl,  who  had  lately  come  in,  at  once  answered, 
"  He  sold  his  furniture  and  left  the  house." 

He  thus  describes  the  effect  of  this  state  of  mind  in  after  life  i-^ 

One  of  the  most  fatal  effects  produced  by  the  pauper  children  being 
brought  up  in  close  contact  with  adult  paupers  is  tiiis,  that  the  <diUd 
loses  all  desire  to  earn  its  own  living,  and  is  content  to  spend  its  days 
in  a  workhouse.  This  is  especially  the  case  where,  as  in  Plymouth, 
industrial  training  forms  no  part  of  the  education.  Boys  who  have 
never  been  accustomed  to  handle  a  spade,  and  girls  who  have  never 
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been  accastomed  to  scrub  the  floors,  natnrallj  rebel  when  they  are  put  ^^*^  ^ 
to  such  work.  They  sigh  for  the  workhouse,  in  which  they  can  spend  """■ 
their  lires  in  eating,  sleeping,  reading,  and  play.  In  one  year  in 
Plymouth  workhouse,  I  was  told,  that  an  arerage  of  one  child  every 
fortnight  left  serrice  to  return  to  the  workhouse.  Some  of  those 
tradesmen  who  had  taken  union  boys  as  apprentices  told  me  that  it  took 
several  years  before  they  acquired  the  desire  for  independence — the 
wish  to  earn  their  own  bread  ;  and  that  in  some  cases  the  union  appren- 
tice would  threaten  to  return  to  the  workhouse  the  moment  his  master 
found  fault  with  him  or  proposed  to  punish  him. 

In  another  part  of  a  report*  already  quoted,  Mr.  Tufiiell  says, 
of  a  particular  workhoiise  which  he  describes  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  system  : — 

Instead  of  dispauperizing  the  children,  it  nursed  them  for  the  able-  Sabseqnent 
bodied  men's  yard  and  the  county  prison.     The  following  statement  ^!!^' ^^j 
was  given  to  me  by  one  of  the  able-bodied  men,  aged  21,  who  has  him-  ^^ir^  work- 
self  been  in  the  school.     Replying  to  my  questions,  he  counted  38  S^geg. 
besides  himself  who  had  gone  from  the  school  to  the  able-bodied  class. 
Of  these  39,  two  are  transported  for  10  years,  four  for  15  years,  and  one 
for  20  years  ;  twelve  have  been  imprisoned,  and  only  seven  are  doing 
pretty  well.     Some  of  these  39  are  still  almost  permanently  chargeable. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  boys  were  kept  in  the  school  until  they 
were  too  old  for  it,  and  too  old  to  be  put  into  situations,  such  as  are 
usually  obtained  by  lads  from  school.     No  boy  ought  to  be  in  a  union 
after  he  has  turned  13. 

Mr.  Hedley  observes  :t — 

Though  industrial  training  makes  the  workhouse  boy  fitter  for  trade  Pauper  boys 
or  labour  than  he  would  1^  without  it,  he  cannot  compete  with  the  f^^  ??*^ 
labourer's  child  brought  up  at  home.     The  workhouse  boy  at  the  best  ^^^  u!bojinu. 
is  not  sought  after  by  the  farmer.     He  has  learnt  to  handle  a  spade, 
but  he  has  never  handled  harness,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  farmyard, 
and  he  is  not  inured  to  weather.     No  system  of  industrial  training  can 
give  boys  that  handiness  which  they  acquire  in  real  work.     Few  boys 
&om  the  workhouse  obtain  places  as  farm  labourers  ;  nearly  all  are 
apprenticed  to  a  trade. 

The  following  letter  from  a  pauper  lad,  although  written  some 
years  ago,  gives  a  lively  illustration  of  the  justice  of  these  obser- 
vations : — 

Sir,  Wells  Union,  February  24,  1850. 

To  write  to  you  I  have  intended  this  last  month  ;  I  mean  to  find  niastrationr. 
out  which  way  I  am  to  turn.  I  am  the  boy,  William  Jones  by  name, 
that  came  before  you  about  two  months  ago,  the  19th  of  December 
last,  1849.  I  am  now  in  my  18th  year  of  my  age  ;  and  for  these  II 
years  I  have  been  an  inmate  in  the  Union,  and  for  these  four  years 
past  I  have  been  seeking  for  a  situation,  but  I  find  it  of  no  use.  I 
have  been  very  well  educated  the  time  I  have  been  to  school ;  I  can 
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rARX  II       Tev^,  and  write  a  good  hand,  as  well  as  any  of  the  boys,  and  why 

'      should  I  be  kept  in  this  place  ?     If  I  stay  here  till  they  get  me  a 

situation  I  shall  be  entirely  ruined.  I  wish  to  state  my  case  to 
you  because  I  should  not  have  any  noise.  If  they  get  me  a  place  of 
farmers'  service,  I  should  be  of  no  use,  no  more  than  a  child  four 
years  of  age.  I  can  neither  milk,  plough,  reap,  nor  sow,  nor  anything 
of  that  business.  I  went  to  Cosely  about  a  fortnight  ago,  to  Mr.  Boyd, 
to*  get  a  situation  ;  he  ask  me  whether  I  could  do  anything  of  the 
plowing  ?  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it ;  I  could  not  tell  him  I 
did,  as  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  workhouse.  Sir,  to  tell  you  the 
whole  of  my  case,  I  am  actually  ashamed  to  sec  me  here.  If  I  stay 
here  another  twelvemonth  I  shall  be  an  object  of  oppression  all  the 
days  of  my  life. 

I  remain,  respectfully. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)        William  Jones. 


Suggestion  of 
Poor  Law 
Liqmry  Com- 
missioners. 


Not  adopted ; 
illustration  of 
the  conse- 
quences. 


Children  brought  up  in  workhouses  come  to  regard  them  as 
their  homes,  and  this  was  pointed  out  and  a  remedy  was  proposed 
for  it  by  the  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Commissioners.  They  proposed, 
instead  of  one  large  workhouse  for  a  union  under  one  roof,  four 
smaller  workhouses  for  the  aged,  the  children,  the  able-bodied 
males,  and  the  able-bodied  females.  *'  The  children,"  say  the 
Commissioners,  "  who  enter  a  workhouse,  quit  it,  if  they  ever 
"  quit  it,  corrupted  where  they  were  well  disposed,  and  hardened 
"  where  they  were  vicious." 

Unhappily  this  advice  has  been  disregarded.  A  great  number 
of  large  workhouses  have  been  built  in  which  provision  is  made 
for  children  under  the  same  roof.  In  other  unions,  where  a 
separate  building  for  the  children  has  been  erected,  it  is  near  the 
union  house.  Mr.  Senior  visited  last  year  the  workhouse  at  South- 
ampton. The  building  appropriated  to  the  children  is  distinct,  but 
is  separated  from  that  containing  the  adults  only  by  the  street. 
The  master  and  mistress  admitted  that  the  children  frequently 
turned  out  ill,  that  the  girls  especially  lost  their  places,  returned 
to  the  workhouse,  and  were  immediately  ruined  by  the  adults. 
The  principal  causes  of  corruption,  they  said,  were  the  degraded 
state  in  which  they  arrived,  the  meetings,  however  rare,  with 
the  adults,  and  the  visits  from  relations.  The  paupers,  they  said, 
are  a  tribe,  the  same  names,  from  the  same  families  and  the  same 
streets,  fill  the  workhouse ;  it  sometimes  contains  three  generations. 
All  the  associations  and  feelings  of  the  children  when  they  come 
are  vicious.  "  One  giri,'^  said  the  mistress,  "  and  not  a  bad 
''  specimen  of  a  pauper  girl,  said  to  me  the  other  day,  '  My  cousin, 
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"  '  Sally,  left  the  house  some  time  ago,  and  now  she  has  come  back  Part  ir. 
"  '  with  a  baby.  I  hope  soon  to  go  out,  and  to  come  back  too  """ 
"  '  with  a  baby/  "  "  Could  any  of  the  children/'  I  asked,  "  on 
*'  '  their  arrival,  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  ?"  "  Not  one  of  them," 
they  answered,  '^  had  ever  heard  of  it/'  Their  relations  are 
allowed  to  see  them  once  a  week.  The  visit  generally  undqes 
all  the  moral  good  that  has  been  done  during  the  previous 
week. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  good  teachers  for  workhouse  schools  Difficulty  of 
is  an  objection  to  their  efficiency,  only  less  serious  than  the  diffi-  ^aSw^* 
culty  of  overcoming  the  bad  moral  influences  of  the  workhouses,  workhonae 
The  difficulties  relate  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  the 
peculiar  chamcter  of  their  duties.     Their  position  is  complicated 
and  peculiar. 

By  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  the  selection  of  officers,  Selection  of 
including  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  is  left  to  the  guardians.  J^^^^I^ 
.Unhappily  the  majority  of  the  elected  guardians  of  our  unions  to  guardians, 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  in  all  except  the  very  largest 
towns,  are  taken  from  a  class  generally  indifferent  to  education, 
often  hostile  to  it. 

In  1846   the  Government   interfered.     Parliament  granted  Government 
Softool,  a  year  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  schoolmasters  and  f^^^  '"*^ 
mistresses.     Nearly  the  same  sum  has  been  granted  dm*ing  every 
subsequent  year.    It  is  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  and  is  administered  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  Committee  of  Council  make   no  grants  towards  work-  CUssification 
house  schools  beyond  the  cost  of  inspecting  them,  but  they  classify  ^cwl^to 
the  teachers,  having  reference  both  to  the  abilities  of  the  teacher  inspection  by 
and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  in  grades,  distinguished  by  CoimciL 
certificates  of  efficiency,  competency,  probation,  or  permission. 
Certificates   of   the  three    classes  first  mentioned  are  further 
distinguished,  as  being  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  divisions.     If 
the  teacher  of  a  workhouse  school  obtains  one  of  these  certificates 
the  guardians  receive  a  certain  sum  towards  his  salary  from  the 
grant  voted  for  that  purpose  by  Parliament,  and  included  in 
the  annual  estimates  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.     The  minimum  is 
302.  for  a  certificate  of  efficiency,  252.  for  one  of  competency,  202. 
for  one  of  probation,  and  152.  for  one  of  permission ;  but  this 
minimum  is  subject  to  increase  up  to  a  certain  maximum  by  a 
capitation  grant  for  the  average  number  of  children  in  attend- 
ance. 
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Pabi  II.  The  amounts  are  shown  in  the  following  Table  :  * — 


Scale  of 
inereaaeof 
ialarieabyPoor 
Law  Board. 


Masters. 

Mistresess. 

Sum  to  be 
allowed  in 
retpeet  of 

each 
Scholar  in 
addition  to 

the 
Minimnm 
Alloirance. 

Certificates. 

Allowance 

from 
the  Grant 

Maximum 
Allowance 

from 
the  Grant 

Allowance 

from 
ihe  Grant 

Maximum 
Allowance 

from 
the  Grant 

1 

30' 

£ 
60 

£ 
24 

£ 
48 

12 

Efficiency     - 

2 

30 

55 

24 

44 

11 

.3 

30 

50 

24 

40 

10 

ri 

25 

45 

20 

36 

7 

Competency          -. 

2 

25 

40 

20 

32 

6 

.3 

25 

35 

20 

28 

5 

ri 

20 

30 

16 

24 

4 

Probation     - 

2 

20 

25 

16 

20 

3 

■ 

.3 

20 

20 

16 

16 

.     — 

Penniasion 

- 

15 

15 

12 

12 

— 

Conditions  of 
faicrease. 


The  following  conditions  are  attached  to  the  grant: — 

1.  An  accurate  record  of  the  daily  attendance  in  the  school 
must  be  kept. 

2.  The  sums  set  forth  in  the  above  Table  are  to  be  paid  to 
the  teachers  in  addition  to  residence  and  rations,  and  where  these 
are  not  provided,  the  guardians  will  be  required  to  allow  the 
teacher  the  sum  of  15Z.  a  year  in  lieu  thereof,  in  order  to  entitle 
them  to  receive  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  the  sum  specified 
in  the  certificate. 

3.  The  Poor  Law  Board  requires  eveiy  Board  of  Guardians,  as 
conditions  of  these  grants,  to  see  that  convenient  and  respectably 
furnished  apartments  be  provided  for  the  teachers  in  workhouses ; 
that  they  be  supplied  with  rations,  the  same  in  kind  and  quality 
as  the  master  of  the  workhouse ;  that  they  be  subjected  to  no 
menial  offices ;  that  they  have  proper  assistance  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  children  when  not  in  school,  so  that  they  may  have 
time  for  exercise,  and  for  the  education  of  their  pupil-teachera 
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4  Wherever  the  workhouse  school  inspectors  recommend  that      Fast  II. 
any  workhouse  school  be  furnished  with  books  and  the  necessary        """ 
school  apparatus,  if  the  guardians  fail  to  provide  the  books  and 
apparatus  which  are  necessary,  the  Poor  Law  Board  will  advise 
the  withholding  of  the  grant,  leaving  the  entire  salary  of  the 
teachers  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  union. 

The  guardians  are  required  to  guarantee  to  the  master  a 
minimum  salary,  and  if  he  fail  in  obtaining  any  certificate  or 
obtain  one  entitling  him  to  a  less  sum  than  the  guaranteed  mini- 
mum, the  loss  fieills  on  the  guardians.  This,  however,  scarcely 
ever  occurs.  The  guardians  always  fix  the  guaranteed  minimum 
mnch  below  the  scale  adopted  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  result  of  the  mode  of  payment  is  that  the  income  of  the  Income  of 
teacher  depends,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the  number  of  the  bytheeffieienej 
scholars,   but  the   number  of  the  scholars  varies  inversely  as^^**^®"^^^^ 
the  efficiency  of  the  school.      If  the  school  is  good  itnd  the 
scholars  are  well  trained,  they  are  sought  after  by  persons  who 
require  -their  services,  and  this  is  not  compensated,  as  would  be 
the  case  in  an  ordinary  school,  by  an  increase  in  the  popularity 
of  the  school,  and,  therefore,  in  the  nimiber  of  the  scholars  who 
enter  it    No  one,  except  firom  necessity,  goes  to  a  workhouse 
school ;  thus  the  teacher's  duties  and  his  interests  are  brought 
into  direct  opposition,  in  so  far  as  the  capitation  fees  are  con- 
cerned.    His  duty  is  to  fit  them  to  leave  the  school,  his  interest 
is  to  keep  them  in  it. 

The  rule  is  open  to  the  further  objection,  that  as  the  whole  Labour  of 
time  of  the    teacher    has  to  be   devoted  to   the  children,  his  ^J^*^^^^*^ 
labour  does  not  depend   on   their  numbers.     Indeed,   in  some  number  of 
respects  it  is  less  where  the  children  are  numerous.     With  a 
large  number  classification  is  easier,  and  monitors,  upon  whom 
much  of  the  routine  work  may  be  devolved,  are  more   easily 
procured. 

The  irregularity  of  the  stipend  is  also  described  as  '*  unsatis-  lireguUoityof 
"  factory,  both  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  guardians.  The  latter  Jec^Hiable! 
"  do  not  know  what  ought  to  be  paid,  the  former  what  he  is  to 
"  receive.  Dissatisfaction  ensues  on  both  sides.  Sometimes  the 
''  teacher  thinks  he  has  received  too  little ;  the  guardians  always 
*'  fancy  that  too  much  has  been  paid.'*  All  the  inspectors 
denounce  the  mischief  of  this  rule.* 


*  See,  for  example,  Mr.  Baddock's  Rep.,  Min.,  1857-S,  pp.  59-61. 
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Part  II*         This  point,  a?  well   as    the    inadequacy  of  the  salaiies   of 

the  teachers,  waia  urged  upon  the  Poor  Law  Board  by  the  Com- 

Sm'^^cSr       D^^tee  of  Council  in  1852.    A  correspondence  took  place  between 

Committee  of    the  two  offices,  in  which  the  Committee  of  Council  endeavoured 

Poor^Law       ^  persuade  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the 

Board,  in  1852,  teachers,  to  augment  the  capitation  fees,  and  to  make  a  rule  by 

'  which  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher^  should  be  secured  against 

diminution  by  the  efficiency  with  which  the  children  were  fitted 

for  service. 

After  a  table  showing  that  the  average  emoluments  of  the  first- 
class  masters  in  common  elementary  schools  amounted  to  1332. 
a  year,  and  those  of  the  first-class  masters  in  workhouse  schools 
amount  only  to  651.  a  year,  the  Committee  say  :* — 

Letter  of  Com-  ^*  ^^  notorious  to  all  persons  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the 
mittee  of  Conn-  state  of  opinion  among  elementary  schoolmasters,  or  among  candidates 
cil  I  position  of  for  that  office,  that  workhouse  schools  are  regarded  by  them  with  the 
workhoiue  utmost  dislike.  The  workhouse  schoolmaster  has  in  any  case  to  make 
teachers.  great  sacrifices.     He  has  no  assured  vacations ;  his  personal  liberty  is 

abridged,  in  comparison  with  other  members  of  his  profession,  by  the 
necessary  rules  of  a  workhouse  ;  he  is  subordinate  to,  and  dependent 
for  his  comfort  upon,  persons  who  are  frequently  less  cultivated  than 
himself ;  he  has  a  less  promising  class  of  children  to  deal  with  ;  he  has 
more  to  do  for  them.  And  if,  in  addition  to  all  these  drawbacks,  his 
emoluments,  as  is  now  the  case,  are  liable  to  fluctuate  from  causes  over 
which  he  has  no  control,  and  are  also  disproportionately  less  than  those 
obtainable  by  the  superior  members  of  his  profession  elsewhere,  it  may 
happen  indeed  occasionally  that  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  will  retain  a 
good  master  at  the  work  ;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  such 
masters  will  be  deterred  from  entering  upon  it,  or  will  be  driven  away. 
It  is  unnecessaiy  to  repeat  that  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
which  surround  a  pauper  child,  including  not  unfrcquently  a  deterio- 
rated organization,  cannot  be  counteracted  through  education  unless  its 
remedies  are  skilfully  and  vigorously  applied.  The  schoolmaster  is 
pai*t  only  of  the  education  which  the  poorest  child  of  independent 
parents  receives  ;  he  is  everything  to  the  workhouse  child. 

The  Poor  Law  Board's  circular  of  the  6th  of  May  1860  was  framed 
to  meet  certain  anomalies  which  were  found  to  ai*ise  from  the  employ- 
ment of  highly  salaried  (because  highly  qualified)  teachers  in  smaU 
workhouse  schools.  In  the  correspondence  between  this  office  and  the 
Poor  Law  Board  which  preceded  the  issuing  of  that  circular,  it  was 
urgently  represented  that  the  true  remedy  was  to  be  sought  in  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  children  among  fewer  schools,  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  as  declared  in  the  Acts  7  &  8  Vict.  cap.  101, 
and  11  &  12  Vict.  cap.  82,  and  that  the  present  plan  would  operate  in 
the  discouraging  manner  which  is  now  found  to  be  the  result  of  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  efficiency  of  a  workhouse  teacher  can  have 
no  tendency  to  fill  his  school,  though,  by  fitting  his  boys  better  and 


Minutes,  1852-3,  p.  10. 
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earlier  for  situations,  it  may  lower  the  average  number  of  children  Fakt  U* 
under  instruction.  While,  therefore,  as  a  general  principle,  it  may  not  — > 
be  improper  to  maintain  that  his  salary  shall  bear  a  relation  to  the 
number  of  children  he  has  to  teach,  as  well  as  to  his  own  attainments, 
it  appears  to  be  no  less  right  that  there  should  be  a  discretionary 
power  to  save  him  from  the  hardship  and  lottery  of  sudden  fluctuations, 
and  from  the  injustice  of  losing  by  the  success  of  his  labours.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  Mr.  George  Greenwood,  the  master  of  the  Gains- 
borough Workhouse  school,  was  positively  such  a  loser  in  1851,  as 
compared  with  1850. 

The  ajiswer  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  was  as  follows  : —  Answer  of 

Poor  Lftw 

The  Poor  Law  Board  cannot  sanction  a  scale  of  fixed  salaries  for  Board,  deelin- 
workhouse  teachers  which  would  confer  a  higher  amount  of  remune-  ing  to  increaie 
ration  on  them  than  is  generally  paid  to  the  master  and  matrons,  who  3!^*"2^*m2m« 
are  their  superiors  in  office,  and  to  whose  authority  they  are  necessarily  of  Workhouses, 
in  some  degree  subject. 

The  Poor  Law  Board  cannot  assent    to    a  higher  scale  of  fixed 

salaries  for  workhouse  teachers  than  that  contained  in  their  circular  of 

'  the  6th  of  May  1850  ;  but  the  Board  do  not  object  to  the  proposed 

increase  in  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  each  teacher  in  respect  of  the  number 

of  scholars  in  his  or  her  school. 

As,  however,  the  Board  consider  that  the  circumstances  must  be 
completely  exceptional  under  which  they  could  feel  justified  in  assent- 
ing to  the  payment  of  the  fees  in  respect  of  scholars  who  had  ceased 
to  be  such,  the  Board  would  suggest'  to  the  Committee  of  Council  the 
inexpediency  of  giving  any  instructions  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  Schools  which  might  have  the  efiect  of  systematically  inducing 
them  to  recommend  such  a  payment. 

The  conclusion  from  this  appears  to  us  to  be  that  the  plan  of  Flan  of  capita* 
paying  capitation  fees  is,  in  the  case  of  workhouse  schools,  a  bad  ^^^^^ 
one,  and  that  suflScient  salaries  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  teachers^  workhouse 
regulated  as  to  amount  by  the  goodness  of  their  school  and  their  ^ 
own  qualifications,  as  tested  by  inspection,  but  not  depending  on 
the  number  of  the  scholars. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  Committee  of  Experiment  ot 
Council  were  right  in  their  assertion,  that  ''the  workhouse ^^*^^ ^*^* 
"  schoolmaster  has  in  any  case  to  make  great  sacrifices."  The 
evidence  given  already  as  to  the  character  of  the  scholars  proves 
sufficiently  that  their  position  must  be  very  uninviting;  but 
nothing  puts  iliis  in  so  clear  a  light  as  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment tried  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  of  training  teachers 
for  pauper  children  at  Eneller  Hall,  an  institution  which  was 
established  for  the  express  purpose.  Its  fEtUure  was  predicted  soon 
after  its  creation. 

"Kneller  Hall,"  said  Mr.  Symons,*  "is  traininc:  a  set  of  men  in  Failure  fowtcOd 

*  Minutes,  1852. 
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Fakt  U.  '^  a  manner  which  will  make  them  unhappy  in  the  posts  thrown 
"■*"  "  open  to  them.  The  oflSoe  of  a  workhouse  teacher  shares  the 
"  disrepute  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  placed.  Few  com- 
^*  petent  teachers  can  be  got  to  accept  the  post.  It  has  its 
"  peculiar  d^acLgr&mena,  owing  to  the  necessity  that  the  master 
"  of  the  workhouse  should  have  control  over  the  whole  staff  in 
'^  it,  and  the  likelihood  that  in  exercising  it  over  the  school- 
"  master  he  is  not  qualified  to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  a  man 
"  of  education  and  comparative  refinement" 
Failure  of  Kneller  Hall  struggled  on  for  a  few  years  and  was  given  up. 

^M^iu^of  ^^  ^^®  expectations  of  Parliament  had  been  fulfilled,  and  district 
didike  of  schools  had  been  established  throughout  England  and  Wales,  it 
the  workhouse  would  have  been  a  most  useful  seminary  of  teachers,  but  its 
■<*ool«.  scholars  were  too   good   to    accept  or  to  retain  the  ill-paid, 

irksome  office  of  a  workhouse  schoolmaster.  The  causes  of  its 
failure  are  explained  at  length  by  Dr.  Temple,  the  late  Principal, 
in  some  observations  published  in  Mr.  Moseley's  Report  in  1856.* 
The  substance  of  his  statement  is  that  the  salaries  were  so 
inadequate  that  ^'a  man  who  could  instantly  command  lOOZ. 
"  a  year,  if  he  had  been  trained  elsewhere,  cannot  get  more  than 
"  SOL  if  he  has  been  here  f  that  the  teachers,  though  superior  in 
education  to  the  masters  of  the  workhouses,  were  their  inferiors  in 
position,  and  were  often  treated  by  them  with  jealousy  and 
incivility  ;  that  the  labour  was  excessive,  as  the  teacher  had  the 
whole  care  of  the  children  from  morning  to  night ;  that  the 
rooms  were  very  uncomfortable,  and  the  rations  sometimes  in- 
sufficient. The  case  may  be  shortly  summed  up  thus: — ^The 
workhouse  teacher  for  601.  a  year  has  to  teach  and  superintend 
a  number  of  children  of  the  most  degraded  character  fix)m  6  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.  for  seven  days  in  the  week,  throughout  the  whole  year, 
and  under  the  authority  of  a  man  less  cultivated  than  himself. 
The  ordinary  teacher  earns  lOOL  a  year  by  teaching  children  of  a 
higher  class  for  five  hours  in  the  day,  on  five  days  in  the  week, 
and  for  44  weeks  in  the  year,  under  the  occasional  supervision  of 
persons  to  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  look  up  as  his  social 
superiors.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  idle  to  expect  tbat^ 
any  but  a  very  inferior  class  of  teachers  can  be  procured,  for 
schools  conducted  in  workhouses. 
Qjiy,^  This  evidence,  which  it  would  be  easy  to  increase  to  almost 

ihooldnotbe    any  extent,  satisfies  us   that   children  cannot  be  educated  in 


♦  Min.,  1855-6,  pp.  96-99. 
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workhoiuaes  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  because  the  influences  of  educated  in 
workhouses  are  in  themselves  pernicious,  and  because  proper 
teachers  cannot  be  induced  to  take  charge  of  the  schools. 

There  is  some  evidence  in  opposition  to  this  conclusion,  to 
which  we  may  shortly  refer. 

Mr.  Fraser  describes  the  "  satisfactory  condition  of  many  of  Mr.  Fraaer's 
"  the  workhouse  schools  in  his  district."     His  evidence,  however,  '^^i^JteDeo- 
bears  principally  upon  the  intellectual  instruction,  which,  he  says,  tual  teaching 
is  in   several   workhouses   "  not  ambitious  in  its  range,   but  i^^JJ^T  ^ 
*'  thoroughly  sound  of  its  kind ;  the  writing,  almost  without 
"  exception,  good  ;  and  the  reading  of  the  girls  in  the  Hereford 
'*  workhouse   the  best  for  articulation  and  freedom  from  pro- 
"  vincialisms  that  I  heard."     This  he  explains  aa  follows  : — 

I  attribute  the  efficiency  of  workhouse  schools  chiefly  to  the 
operation  of  the  following  causes : — 

"  1.  The  regularity  of  the  attendance  of  the  children.     Every  Explanation 
"  child  in  the  house,  unless  sick,  is  certain  to  be  in  school.  of  thifc*'"* 

"  2.  The  adequacy  of  the  teaching  power.  The  schools  that  I 
"  saw  were  all  small,  and  without  pupil-teachers,  but  in  no  case 
"  with  more  than  20  children  to  the  single  instructor. 

"  3.  The  unambitious  character  of  the  instruction  given,  which 
'*  gives  time  for  what  is  taught  being  taught  thoroughly. 

'^  4.  The  mixture  of  industrial  with  mental  work,  the  advan- 
''  tages  of  which  I  fully  admit  where  the  combination  is  possible. 
"  These  children  rarely  receive  more  than  three  hours'  mental 
'*  culture  a  day. 

"  5.  The  constant  intercourse  between  the  children  and  their 
*'  teacher.  They  are  thus  out  of  the  reach  of  (what  ai-e  too  often) 
*'  the  vulgarizing  and  demoralizing  influences  of  home  * 

This  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hedley,  who  says  :t —  Conflnned  br 

But  if  we  compare  workhouse  with  other  schools,  and  allow  that  the  ^^'  Hedley. 
bojs  in  the  former  are  superior  to  those  in  the  latter  in  reading, 
writing,  &c.,  I  think  the  difference  can  he  wholly  accounted  for  hy 
the  fact  that  the  workhouse  bojs  are  perfectly  Regular  in  attendance, 
are  under  complete  control  both  in  and  out  of  school  hours,  and  owing 
to  their  small  number  are  constantly  taught  by  the  master  himself.  If 
boys  in  ordinary  schools,  under  trained  masters,  attended  school 
regularly  for  three  hours  a  day,  I  do  not  douht  that  the  standard  of 
attainments  would  approach  that  in  workhouse  schools. 

One  heneficial  effect  of  industrial  training  in  workhouse  schools  is 
found  in  the  improved  health  and  spirits  of  the  bojs.     It  is  obvious 


*  Beport,  pp.  89,  90.  f  Report,  pp.  161,  152. 
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Fart  II.      ^^^^  ^^^^  recommendation  disappears  in  the  case  of  boys  who  are  at 
_         foil  liberty  to  work  and  play. 

Mr  Broirne's         ^^'  ^''^^^^®*  ^^y^* — "  ^  have  long  felt  that  good  schools  are 
Report.  "  quite  practicable   in  workhouses.     There  certainly  are  good 

"  workhouse  schools,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  children 
"  have  left  such  schools  who  have  turned  out  well  and  are  now 
"  earning  an  honest  living/'  He  adds,  however,  "experience 
''  has  i)roved  that  certain  arrangements  are  necessary  in  work- 
"  houses,  and  especially  separation  of  the  children  from  adult 
"  paupers  and  theii*  regular  employment  in  fields  work  if  po*- 
"  sible.''  The  evidence  quoted  above  appears  to  us  to  prove  that 
these  an-angements  are  hardly  ever  effectively  carried  out ;  and 
even  if  they  were  universally,  the  objection  to  workhouse  schools 
would  not  be  removed,  unless  a  more  strict  separation  of  the 
children,  especially  the  females,  from  intercourse  with  the  adult 
inmates  could  be  secured,  of  which  we  entertain  little  hope. 


II. 

The  Education  of  Pauper  Children  in  District  and 
SEPARATE  Schools. 

DJrtrict  school*  The  evils  of  workhouse  education  described  in  the  last  section 
Jl^^l""?'^^  were,  as  we  have  already  shown,  felt  and  described  by  the  Poor 
Law  CJommifl-  Law  Conmiissioners  so  far  back  as  1841.  In  the  volume  already 
referred  to  they  urged  upon  the  Government  the  importance  of 
establishing  district  schools  as  a  remedy  for  them.  After  referring 
to  the  evils  of  workhouse  education  in  the  passage  already  quoted, 
they  proceed : — 


uonerfinl841. 


Under  these  circumstauceSi  evidence  was  presented  to  the  (Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  importance  of  establishing  district 
schools,  in  which  the  orphan,  illegitimate,  and  deserted,  and  children  of 
idiots,  felons,  and  persons  physicallv  disabled,  might  be  reared  in 
religion  and  industry,  by  masters  and  mistresses  trained  for  the  dis- 
charge of  parental  duties  to  these  outcast  and  friendless  children.  The 
Committee  recommended  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  combination  of 
unions  for  the  establishment  of  district  schools,  and  our  subsequent 
experience  abundantly  proves  that  such  an  arrangement  is  necessary  to 
the  success  of  our  efforts  to  place  these  children  in  a  career  of  virtuous 
and  successful  industry. 
Qaesdonof  Some  apprehensions  of  an  increased  expense  consequent  on  the 

expense.  adoption  of  these  proposals  are,  we  conceive,  attributable  to  the  erro- 

neous notion  that  new  buildings  will  be  required  for  these  district  schools* 

♦  Min.  1857-8,  p.  167. 
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^TVe  are,  on  the  contrary,  c^onvinced  that  in  most,  if  not  all  cases,  Fjlbt  IL 
arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools^  — 
without  incurring  the  expense  of  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  In 
almost  every  district  of  convenient  size,  a  workhouse,  abandoned  on 
the  formation  of  some  union  (or  which  might  be  relinquished  on  the 
adoption  of  these  arrangements),  would  be  available  for  the  reception 
of  the  children.  Where  such  a  building  does  not  exist,  there  are  few 
districts  in  which  an  old  mansion  might  not  be  procured  for  a  small 
rental.  By  these  and  similar  expedients  we  are  convinced  that  con- 
venient arrangements  might  be  made  for  assembling  the  children  of 
many  unions  in  a  district  school  with  little  expense. 

The  great  majority  of  pauper  children  maintained  in  workhouses  Character  of 
have  no  near  relatives,  or  have  been  deserted  by  them,  or  are  the  ^^fj*^****** 
ofispring  of  felons  and  persons  physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  ®      '*"' 
guardianship,  or  are  illegitimate.     Their  removal  to  a  district  school, 
therefore,  is  not  open  to  the  objection  of  an  interference  with  any 
natural  sympathies. 

The  results  of    these  recommendations  were  the  following  ^  ^  ®  ^*h^ 
^  ,     _  .       ^,.  .        .  °  c- 101.  t.  40. 

sections  of  the  7  &  8  Vict  c.  101  (19  August  1845) :—  Poor  Law 

Section  40.  «  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Poor  Law  Commis- ^y ^""^ 

"  sioners,  as  and  when  they  may  see  fit,  by  order  under  their  school  diftricts. 

"  hands  and  seals,  to  combine  unions  or  parishes  not  in  union, 

"  or   such   parishes  and  unions,    into  school   districts  for  the 

*'  management  of  any  class  or  classes  of  infant  poor  not  above 

"  the  age  of  sixteen  years  being  chargeable  to  any  such  parish  pr 

"  union,  who  are  orphans  or  are  deserted  by  their  parents,  or 

**  whose   parents  or  surviving  parents    or  guardians  are  con- 

'^  senting  to  the  placing  of  such  children  in  the  school  of  such 

''  district ;  but  the  Commissioners  shall  not  include  in  any  such 

'*  district   any  parish  any  part  of  which  would  be  more  than 

"  fifteen  miles  from  any  other  part  of  such  district." 

Section  42  provides  for  the  election  of  a  board  of  manairement  S.  42.  Board  of 
-,,.--  management  lor 

of  every  such  district  school.  district  schools. 

Section  43  gives  to  the  District  Board  such  powers  as  the  S.  48.  Powers 
Poor  Law  Croramissioners  may  direct,  and  enables  the  Commis-  Board, 
sioners,  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  a  majority  of  any  District 
Board,  to  purchase,  hire,  or  erect  buildings,  but  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  one-fifth  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  each  union 
or  parish  for  poor  law  purposes. 

Four  years  after,  on  the  31st  of  August  1848,  the  11  &  12  ^  &  la'Tict 


Vict.  cap.  82.  was  passed,  which,  after  reciting  that  the  restrio-  former'A^ 
tions  contained  in  the  previous  Act  had  rendered  it  inoperative,  T^*^  limita- 
repeals  the  prohibition  of  including  in  a  district  a  parish  any 
part  of  which  should  be  more  than  16  miles  from  any  other  part 
of  the  district,  and  also  the  limitation  of  the  expenditure  on 
buildings  to  one-fifth  of  the  annual  poor-law  expenditure,  in 
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cases  where  the  major  part  of  the  guardians  of  the  unions  or 
parishes  proposed  to  be  combined  shall  previously  thereto  con- 
sent in  writing  to  such  combination.  So  stands  the  law  at 
present. 

Its  eflSciency  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statement, 
which  has  been  furnished  to  us  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  whole  number  of  district  schools  in  England  and  Wales 

is  SIK. 

The  average  number  of  children  attending  them  during  the 
six  months  ending  the  25th  March  1859,  was  2,682. 

The  Acts,  therefore,  as  respects  the  establishment  of  district 
schools,  have  been  practically  inoperative.  Not,  however,  because 
those  schools  have  fsdled.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  they  have 
been  established  their  success  has  been  striking.  The  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Rudge,  the  chaplain  of  the  North  Surrey  District 
School,  to  Mr.  Tufnell,  tlie  Inspector  of  Metropolitan  District 
Schools,  after  giving  a  description  of  the  state  of  the  pauper 
children  as  they  came  from  the  workhouses  and  from  their 
parents'  homes,  similar  to  those  which  are  contained  in  the 
evidence  given  in  the  last  section,  proceeds  to  describe  the 
condition  to  which  the  discipline  of  the  district  school  raised 
them  :* — 

The  number  of  children  in  the  establishment  is,  at  the  time  I  am 
writing,  636.  There  are  280  in  the  boys'  school,  186  in  the  girls'  school^ 
and  170  in  the  infant  school.  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  in  detailing 
their  present  intellectual  attainments,  because  from  your  own  recent 
inspection  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  their  progress,  on  the  whole,  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I 
think  I  may  add,  to  the  board  of  management  also. 

Of  the  moral  effects  I  can  speak  with  the  utmost  satisfaction.  The 
bailiff  and  master  tradesmen  are  instructed  to  make  a  daily  return  to 
the  schoolmaster  of  any  disobedience  or  bad  conduct  they  may  notice  in 
the  boys  under  them.  But  whereas  at  the  commencement  of  our  labours 
such  reports  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  they  had  to  complain  of 
frequent  insolence,  and  occasionally  even  of  personal  violence,  they  are 
now  very  rare  indeed.  The  vicious  habits  which  once  occasioned  me  so 
much  pain  and  anxiety  have  almost  entirely  disappeared ;  corporal 
punishment  is  becoming  almost  unknown  .among  us  ;  they  have  learnt, 
without  any  other  compulsion  than  that  of  gentle  persuasion,  the  prac- 
tice of  private  prayer  ;  their  behaviour  in  chapel,  once  so  mechanical,  is 
now  so  reverent,  and  apparently  (I  hope  also  reaUy)  devout,  as  to  str^e 
every  occasional  visitor  with  surprise  and  delight ;  and  while  their  rude 
behaviour  has  been  entirely  subdued  by  firmness,  I  believe  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  their  confidence  and  even  affection.  Now,  although 
I  must  ascribe  this  happy  change  altogether  to  the  blessing  of  Grod,  and 
chiefiy  to  His  blessing  upon  the  sound  religious  education  given  in  the 
place,  and  to  the  efforts  of  our  earnest-minded  teachers,  yet  I  am  con- 
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▼inced  that  the  same  results  could  hardly  have  been  produced  in  so  short  Fabt  H. 
a  time,  apart  from  the  healthy  tone  which  constant  employment  always  — - 
gives  to  the  mind.  They  no  longer  look  upon  labour  as  an  irksome 
task,  but  rather  as  an  honourable  and  pleasurable  occupation  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  not  a  boy  in  the  whole  school  who  would  not 
shrink  from  a  return  to  the  worldiouse  as  degrading,  so  long  as  it  were 
possible  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  honest  industry.  Their  very  appearance 
is  wonderfully  altered  for  the  better.  They  have  lost  the  slouching 
gait  and  dogged  sullen  look  which  formerly  too  clearly  betokened  their 
origin  and  habits. 

Five  years  afterwards  Mr.  Eudge  reports  the  further  progress 
of  the  school :  — 

North  Surrey  District  School,  Anerley,  February  8,   1856. — I  am  Evidence  five 
most  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  good  y«*"  l**®'* 
effects  which  have  resulted  from  one  of  the  most  wise  and  merciful 
legislative  enactments  for  which  the  present  reign  has  been  distin- 
guished— ^I  mean  the  District  School  Act. 

I  have  held  the  chaplaincy  of  these  schools  ever  since  they  were 
opened  in  November  1850  ;  when  the  children  were  drafted  either  from 
the  various  workhouses  in  the  district,  or  from  certain  establishments 
for  farming  pauper  children  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  I 
have,  therefore,  had  unusual  opportunities  of  testing  the  working  of  the 
two  systems. 

After  referring  to  the  letter  just  quoted  as  to  the  previous 
state  of  the  children,  Mr.  Eudge  proceeds  : — 

In  the  course  of  the  last  five  years  2,839  pauper  children  have  passed  St«te  of  schools 
under  my  charge.     The  average  number  of  yearly  admissions  to  the  gjlfj^  ^f 
school  has  been  540.  subsequent 

The  average  number  removed  by  their  parents,  or  by  order  of  the  careers  of 
board  of  guardians,  in  each  year,  has  been  252.  children. 

The  whole  number  of  children  who  have  completed  their  training  in 
the  school,  and  been  sent  to  permanent  situations,  is,  up  to  the  present 
date,  260. 

Of  the  whole  number  admitted  into  the  school  since  the  commence- 
ment, only  16  have  been  sent  back  to  the  workhouses  by  the  managers, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  reached  the  age  at  which  they 
become  able-bodied  paupers,  without  having  obtained  situations.  And 
of  these  I  can  confidently  assert  that  at  least  a  moiety  owed  their  failure 
either  to  some  physical  or  some  mental  defect. 

It  has  lately  formed  a  part  of  my  duty  as  chaplain  to  visit  those 
<^ildren  who  have  been  sent  to  places,  and  to  report  upon  their  state  to 
the  board  of  management.  I  have  generally  found  them  giving  satis- 
faction to  their  employers,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  fair  wages  and  kind 
treatment.  The  number  of  those  who  have  returned  to  the  school  with 
an  expression  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  their  employers  is,  on  the  whole, 
inconsiderable. 

Mr.  Tufnell  gives  the  following  evidence  as  to  district  schools  Mr.  Tufiieirs 

•  >  I  evidence ; 

m  general :—  results  of  dis- 

8157.  (Mr.  G.  Smith.)  What  are  the  moral  results  of  education  in  ^^  w**^^*Af.  ^ 
district  pauper  schools,  as  compared  with  the  moral  results  of  edu-  f^^L.^ 

*  Minntes,  1855-^,  pp.  4S  to  45* 
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cation  in  upper  class  schools  ? — I  have  peculiar  means  of  finding  out 
what  are  the  results  in  district  schools,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
chaplains  to  visit  the  children  after  thej  go  into  service,  which 
furnishes  a  test  which  perhaps  you  cannot  apply  to  any  other  schools 
anywhere  to  the  same  extent.  From  such  a  source  as  that.,  and  from 
another  which  I  have  got  bv  always  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  the 
masters  the  importance  of  teaching  the  children  the  art  of  writing 
letters,  and  then  that  they  should  write  t.o  their  teachers,  and  some- 
times to  me,  when  they  are  in  service,  to  state  how  they  get  on  ;.  from 
these  sources  I  know  that  the  number  of  failures  in  these  schools  are 
not,  on  the  average,  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent.,  and  I  believe  that  if 
you  test  the  number  of  failures  in  the  highest  class  schools,  even  those 
frequented  by  the  peerage,  you  will  find  a  greater  proportion  of  failures 
in  life  than  from  the  children  of  the  district  schools.  I  can  mention 
one  fact  connected  with  that.  When  the  Poor  Law  was  first  founded, 
some  investigation  was  made  into  the  education  of  the  pauper  children 
of  London,  and  it  was  found  then  that  the  majority  of  the  children 
turned  out  failures,  that  is  to  say,  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  them 
were  failures.  They  became  either  thieves  or  prostitutes,  or  paupers, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  By  district  schools  we  have  reduced  that 
proportion  to  2  or  3  per  cent,  instead  of  50  or  60. 

3158.  {Mr.  Senior.)  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Marylebone 
Workhouse  School  ? — That  is  a  parish  which  has  always  objected  to 
all  interference  of  the  Government,  either  of  the  Privy  Council  or  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  and,  therefore,  I  personally  know  very  little 
about  it ;  from  other  sources  I  know  that  it  has  been  extremely  badly 
managed. 

3159.  I  have  been  told  that  almost  all  the  girls  proceeding  from 
the  Marylebone  Workhouse  School  turn  out  prostitutes  ? — ^From  good 
authority  I  have  heard  the  same  thing. 

3160.  {Rev.  W,  Rogers.)  Is  that  school  in  the  house?— Yes,  it  is 
in  the  workhouse.  I  should  add  that  the  guardians  are,  at  the  present 
time,  building  schools  out  of  London,  by  which  they  hope  to  remedy 
that  evil. 

3161.  (Mr,  Senior.)  What  is  the  proportion  of  girls  from  the  district 
schools  who  become  prostitutes  ? — Very  few  indeed.  Last  year,  from 
the  North  Surrey  School,  I  think  there  was  one  girl  who  the  chaplain 
thought  had  fallen,  but  he  was  not  quite  certain  ;  and  from  the  South 
Metropolitan  School  there  was  one,  I  think.  That  is  one  oat  of 
about  200. 

3162.  {Chairman.)  Over  what  period  ? — ^In  the  South  Metropolitan 
District  School  during  the  year  1858,  81  boys  and  102  girls  have  been 
sent  out  to  service  ;  of  these  only  four  have  been  known  to  lose  their 
places  from  misconduct.  In  the  next  year  237  children  were  put  out 
to  service,  and  one  girl  of  those  was  known  to  have  fallen. 

Such  being  the  success  of  district  schools,  the  question 
naturally  arises  why  they  are  not  universally  estaMished,  or 
rather  why  tlieir  establishment  is  almost  universally  refused  or 
neglected. 

The  real  obstacles  to  their  establishment  appear  to  be  three, — 

First,  the  clause  of  the  11  &  12  Victoria,  cap.  82,  whicb 
requires  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  majority  of  the  guai-diaxis 
of  each  union^  to  its  combination  in  a  school  district,  any  part 
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of  which  ahaQ  be  more  than  15  miles  from  any  other  part  of     ^^'^  ^• 
such  district,  and  to  the  expenditure  for  building  purposes  of 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  annual  poor  rate. 

Secondly,  the  clause  of  the  7  &  8  Victoria,  cap.  101,  which  ».  Limitation 
empowers  the  guardians  to   send  to  the  district  school  only  guardiana  as  to 
orphans,  deserted  children,  and  children  whose  parents,  or  sur-  cbildren  to  be 
viving  parent  or  guardian,  consent  to  their  being  so  sent. 

Thirdly,  the  absence  of  any  department  expressly  and  im-  3.  No  depart- 
peratively  charged  with  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  eflTect  the  to  cany  the 
objects  of  the  Acts.  ^^  ^^  ^^'^• 

The  force  of  the  first  of  these  obstacles  is  indicated  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  in  their  Bepoii  of  1850.* 

Little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  formation  of  school  districts  Gnardians  nn* 
under  the  provisions  of  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  101  ;  and  although  the  matter  ^^^j^^^j 
has  in  some  instances  been  repeatedly  brought  before  the  Guardians  of  **  *• 

the  unions  proposed  to  be  included  in  districts,  the  number  of  those 
opposed  to  their  formation  has  appeared  to  be  such  as  to  preclude  the 
hope,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  and  especially  in  the  rural  unions, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  regard  to  such  schools  can  be  made 
generally  availablcf 

The  mode  in  which  the  clause  requiring  the  consent  of  the 
guardians  acts  is  well  explained  in  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Bowyer's  report  of  1851 : — 

The  parts  of  my  district  which,  from  the  density  of  the  population,  Mr.  Bowyer's 
the  grouping  of  several  unions  within  a  small  area,  the  overcrowded  J^|^.  *®^^' 
state  of  some  workhouses  (to  which  the  removal  of  the  children  would  ^^^^^  ^o 
be  a  relief),  and  the  comparative  emptiness  of  others  (which  at  a  small  expense,  &o. 
expense  might  be  converted  into  a  district  school),  present  the  greatest 
prospect  of  success  in  inducing  two  or  three  unions  and  parishes  to 
ibrm  themselves  into  a  school  district,  are  the  neighbourhoods  of 
Norwich,  of  Ipswich,  and  of  Wolverhampton,  and  the  group  of  towns 
called  the  Potteries.     In  the  first  two  I  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the 
boards  towards  the  plan,  and  found  them  adverse.     In  the  last,  a  plan 
of  a  district  school  was,  in  1850,  proposed  to  three  boards  by  the  poor 
law  inspector  of  the  district,  but  was  rejected  by  the  one  whose  consent 
was  the  most  essential  to  its  adoption.     The  causes  of  failure  in  these 
instances  have  been,  the  satisfactory  state  of  some  workhouse  school 
which  it  was  proposed  to  include  in  the  combination  ;  some  peculiar 
cause  which  mitigated  in  it  the  evils  of  workhouse  education  ;  conflict- 
ing interests,  real  or  imaginary ;  the  sort  of  esprit  de  corps  which 
renders  the  inhabitants  of  one  union  particularly  disinclined  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  those  of  neighbouring  unions  ;  but,  above  all, 
a  rooted  distrust  of  any  plan  involving  an  immediate  outlay. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  7  &  8  Vict.  cap.  101, 
and  the  11  &  12  Vict.  cap.  82,  under  which  the  erection  of  a  dis- 
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Part  n,  trict  school  is  practically  dependent  upon  the  written  consent  of  a 
— •  majority  of  the  guardians,  will,  except- under  favourable  circumstances 
of  rare  occurrence,  remain  inoperative.  And  if  this  should  be  the  case 
only  for  a  few  years,  I  fear  that  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  the  requisite 
assent  will  be  considerably  increased,  as  the  capital  which  the  unions 
will  have  expended  in  the  improvement  of  school-rooms  and  of  teachers' 
apartments,  in  new  dormitories,  and  other  things  connected  with  the 
children,  will  still  further  rivet  the  school  to  the  workhouse.  As 
instances  of  this  I  will  only  cite  the  St.  Faith's  workhouse  union,  in 
which  new  apartments  have  been  built  for  the  teachers  ;  the  almost 
new  workhouse  of  the  Leicester  union  ;  and  the  entirely  new  ones  of 
the  Aylsliam  and  Erpingham  unions,  and  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham ; 
in  all  of  which  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  accommodation 
and  education  of  the  children. 

And  jfrom  that  of  Mr.  Euddock,  of  1850:*— 

Mr.  Ruddock,       The  reports  of  my  colleagues  and  of  myself  in  previous  years  have 
IS 50.  amply  detailed  the  existing  deficiencies,  and  we  have  hoped  that  the 

gradual  adoption  of  the  system  of  district  schools  might  ere  this  have 
begun  to  work  a  cure ;  a  longer  experience,  however,  has  convinced 
that  a  permissive  enactment  only  is  inadequate  for  the  purpose  :  various 
reasons  combine  to  render  the  guardians  in  agricultural  unions  averse 
to  the  proposal ;  jealousy  of  neighbouring  unions — ^the  fear  of  the 
expense  of  the  first  outlay — unwillingness  to  remove  so  large  an  item 
of  union  expenditure  as  the  children  from  the  precincts  of  the  union 
— and  in  some  cases  a  morbid  dread  of  what  is  termed  over-education 
— operate  singly  or  conjointly  to  prevent  the  general  adoption  of  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  Bowyer,        The  following  pasflage,  from  Mr.  Bowyer's  Report  of  1852, 
to  ^«iS.^^    shows  how  the  second  of  these  obstacles,  the  veto  conceded  to 
the  parents  and  guardians,  operates  :f — 

From  what  I  know  of  agricultural  guardians  and  agricultural 
paupers,  especially  the  women,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  tiiink  that 
the  former  will  in  every  instance  scrupulously  and  distinctly  warn  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  of  the  right  of  refusal  which  the  law 
confers,  and  that  this  right  will,  in  almost  every  instance,  be  exercised. 
Thus  the  advantages  of  the  district  school  will  be,  practically,  confined 
to  orphans  and  deserted  children  ;  and  the  large  class  of  illegitimate 
children,  with  mothers  in  the  house,  who,  from  the  very  fact  of  their 
being  neither  orphans  nor  deserted,  but  exposed  to  the  corruption  of 
their  vicious  origin,  are  in  greatest  need  of  the  influence  of  a  purer 
moral  atmosphere,  and  of  a  sound  religious,  intellectual,  and  industrial 
education,  will  be  excluded  from  these  benefits  and  lefl:  to  fester  in 
the  workhouse  ;  and  they  will  even  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  they 
are  at  present,  as  the  workhouse  schools,  which,  chiefly  on  their 
aecount,  it  may  often  be  necessary  to  keep  up,  will  be  even  more 
inefiicient  than  they  are  at  present 

We  should  have  been  prepared  to  recommend  that  the 
powers  given  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  should  be  not  merely 

•  Minutes,  1851-2,  p.  89. 
t  Minatei,  1852-3,  pp.  90-93. 
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permissive,  but  imperative,  under  certain  defined  circum-  ^-^^  ^^ 
stances ;  but  we  are  informed  that  the  enactments  have  failed 
of  success,  not  from  any  want  of  inclination  or  endeavours 
on  the  part  of  that  Board  to  give  them  efiect,  but  from  the 
prohibitory  powers  still  remaining  with  the  guardians.  The 
removal  of  these,  therefore,  is  the  amendment  which  it  is 
necessary  to  make. 

A  substitute,  however,  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  an  effectual  sub-  Separate 
Htitute,  for  district  schools  has  been  found  in  the  estabEshment  ■^^*^^- 
of  separate  schools,  that  is,  of  schools  at  a  distance  from  the  work- 
house, erected  by  a  union  for  its  own  purposes,  supported  by  its 
own  rates,  and  governed  by  its  own  officers.  Of  these  schools, 
which  appear  to  be  as  well  managed  and  as  successful  as 
the  district  schools,  there  were,  on  the  25th  of  March 
1859,  19,  attended  by  4,381  scholars,  making  with  the  2,682 
children  in  the  district  schools,  7,063,  leaving  37,645  in  the 
workhouses. 

The  following  report  of  Mr.  Tufiiell  on  the  Stepney  separate  Success  of 
school  is,  happily,  only  a  sample  of  the  success  of  those  institu-  ^^^J^* 
tions : — 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  number  of  admissions  and 
discharges  during  the  past  five  years,  as  also  the  number  sent  to  sea 
and  land  service  : — 


1851. 

1852. 

1853« 

1854. 

1855. 

Total. 

Admitted      .       . 
I>iscluu^   ... 
Sent  to  sea   ... 
Sent  to  situations  on  land 

112 
133 

37 

7 

129 
187 

48 
13 

113 

112 

45 

10 

151' 

105 

26 

9 

164 

139 

27 

7 

669 

626 

183 

46 

It  appears  by  the  above  table,  that  this  school  has,  during  the  last 
five  years,  educated  and  sent  to  situations  229  boys.  The  best  test  I 
know  of  the  goodness  of  the  education  imparted  in  the  school  is,  to  see 
how  these  boys  conduct  themselves  when  turned  into  the  world.  The 
inquiry  has  been  made,  and  the  result  is,  that  of  the  229,  four  are 
returned  to  the  establishment ;  three  are  in  the  adult  workhouse,  one 
of  whom  went  there  owing  to  an  accident ;  four  have  died  ;  two  having  (y^\y  t^o  boys 
committed  crime  are  now  in  reformatory  schools;  and  216  are  in  turned  out  ill 
situations,  doing  well,  oat  of  216. 

Now,  considering  that  these  boys  mostly  came  from  the  lowest 
grade  of  the  population,  that  many  of  them  have  been  reared  amidst 
ihe  vilest  haunts  of  vice  in  one  of  the  worst  districts  of  London  ;  that 
only  two  of  them,  less  than  one  per  cent.,  should  have  been  convicted 
of  crime,  must  be  deemed  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
the  school  that  has  instructed  them.  But  I  was  especially  desirous 
of  discovering  how  it  came  to  pass  that  these  two  boys  fell  into  crime, 

A  A  2 
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Danger  of 
parental  in- 
flaence  on 
degraded 
children. 


Pabt  n.      And  pursuing  mj  inquiries,  I  found,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  this  class 
_.         of  life,  that  their  fall  was  owing  to  parental  influence. 
_.  The    following  is  a  brief  history  of  the  two  cases.     The  first  lad 

duetto  ba?in^*  ^^  *^^  *^^  *  ^^  years  in  the  establishment,  and  left  to  go  to  the 
fluence  of  sea-serv^ice.  No  sooner  was  he  bound  as  an  apprentice  (after  he  had 
parento.  been  a  trial  voyage)  than,  by  his  mother's  influence,  he  was  induced  to 

leave  his  ship  clandestinely.  His  mother  then  obtained  from  him  his 
sea-clothing  and  pledged  it  The  boy  then,  idling  away  his  time,  sooa 
fell  into  crime,  was  convicted  for  stealing,  and  sent  to  Red  ELill 
Reformatory  School,  where  he  remained  eighteen  months.  He  con- 
ducted himself  well  there,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  Australia,  likely,  I 
am  informed,  to  become  a  useful  and  respectable  member  of  society. 
His  wretched  mother  was  subsequently  convicted  for  causing  the  death 
of  her  step-child,  and  is  now  undergoing  the  merited  sentence  of  trans- 
portation for  life. 

The  second  case  is  somewhat  similar.  This  lad  also  was  bound  to 
the  sea-service,  and  having  faithfully  served  twelve  months  of  his 
apprenticeship,  was  advised  by  his  relations  to  run  away  irom  his  ship. 
He  subsequently  soon  became  dishonesty  was  convicted,  and  is  now  in 
a  reformatory  school. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  that  has  been  always  used  in 
favour  of  district  pauper  schools  is,  that  they  tend  to  withdraw  chil- 
dren from  parental  influence,  which  in  this  rank  of  life  is  too  often 
injurious.  These  two  cases  bear  strong  testimony  to  the  soundness  of 
the  argument,  and  it  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  no  orphan  child 
sent  into  the  world  from  this  large  school  has  ever  been  known  to 
misconduct  himself.  On  my  last  visit  to  the  school,  a  case  very  similar 
to  the  above  was  on  the  point  of  occurring.  A  boy  had  been  fitted  out 
for  sea,  when  his  mother  induced  him  to  desert,  pawned  his  clothes, 
and  sent  him  adrift.  He  was  fortunately  discovered  by  the  relieving 
oflicer,  kindly  fitted  out  a  second  time  by  the  guardians,  and  sent  to 
sea,  far  away,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  his  unnatural  parent. 

The  schoolmaster  of  this  establishment  writes  to  me  in  the  fol* 
lowing  terms  with  reference  to  this  topic  : — 

''  During  a  period  of  eight  years  I  have  made  it  my  study  to  observe 
the  baneful  effects  produced  upon  the  child  by  parental  influence.  I 
believe  the  most  effectual  meians  of  regenerating  the  pauper  class  is  to 
separate  the  children  entirely  from  adults.  An  opportunity  is  then 
afR>rded  to  teach  the  child  to  provide  for  itself  in  after-life,  and  of 
rising  in  the  social  scale.  This  can  be  clearly  seen  by  those  who  watch 
the  marked  difference  between  the  orphan  pauper  children  and  those 
who  have  parents,  showing  them,  as  they  usually  do  by  their  own 
example,  the  most  degraded  of  society." 

This  reference  to  orphanage  puts  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the 
droibeat  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  community  by  these  schools.  Orphan  chil- 
clasa.  dren  of  the  pauper  class,  if  they  are  not  sent  to  such  schools,  are 

almost  sure  to  become  criminals  ;  if  they  are  sent,  they  turn  out  the 
best  conducted  and  most  hopeful  of  the  pupils.  So  certain  am  I  of  this 
that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  urging,  that  none  but  orphan  children  should 
be  appointed  as  pupil-teachers,  knowing  that  the  greatest  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  their  good  behaviour.  Three  pupil-teachers  so 
selected,  who  were  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  only  completed 
the  fourth  year  of  their  apprenticeship,  competed  for  Queen's  scholar- 
ships last  Christmas,  and  two  of  them  succeeded  in  gaining  first-class 
scholarships,  against  a  formidable  competition.  Where  ^ese  might 
have  been,  were  it  not  for  the  pauper  schools,  we  know  from  reference 
to  the  Parkhnrst  Reformatory  Reports,  where  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 


Orphan  chil- 
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juvenile  criminals  are  orphans.     The  Poor  Law  Returns  show  that  the      Pabt  H. 

same  proportion,  sixty  per  cent.,  of  the  pauper  children  are  orphans  or         

deserted  ;  and  hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  pauper  schools  offer  us  the 
choice,  according  as  we  neglect  or  encourage  them,  of  training  honest 
and  industrious  members  of  society,  or  of  increasing  the  juvenile 
criminals  sixty  per  cent. 

It  will  be  obfierved  that  there  are  more  than  three  times  as  Separate 
many  separate  schools  as  there  are  district  schools,  and  that  they  J^Juy  ^[^ 
contain  nearly  twice  as  many  children.     This  difference  arises  ^^^  than 
partly  from  the  separate  schools  being  free  from  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  District  School  Acts,  and  partly  from  the  absence 
of  jealousy  between  unions.     No  concurrence  with  another  union 
is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  separate  school,  the  expen- 
diture is  not  limited  to  a  fifth  of  the  annual  poor  rate,  the  parents 
have  not  a  right  to  object  to  their  children  being  sent  thither. 

The  separate  school  ought  to  be  at  a  distance,  and  no  doubt  Separate 
the  great  success  of  those  which  have  been  established  by  the  jf^J^^^^^^e 
metropolitan  and  the  northern  unions  arises  in  a  great  measure  ^™  the^ork- 
from  their  distance  from  the  workhouse,  and  from  the  friends 
and  relations  of  the  children. 

This  is  well  shown  by  Mr.  Tu&ell,  in  his  evidenca 

3239.  You  say  that  60  per  cent  of  the  children  in  district  schools 
are  orphans  and  deserted  children  ?— ^Yes. 

3240.  And  you  find  that  they  almost  invariably  turn  out  well  ?— 
Yes,  they  are  by  far  the  best  of  all  the  children  in  the  establishment. 

3241.  Do  you  think  that  they  turn  out  as  well  as  the  children  of 
independent  labourers  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  say  quite  as  well,  and  perhaps 
better.  / 

3242.  So  that  the  loss  of  parental  affection  does  not  appear  to  do 
them  iiguiT  in  subsequent  life  ?— No. 

3243.  {Bev.  W.  Rogers.)  It  is  very  difficult  to  prove  that  ?— -It  is 
difficult  to  prove  that ;  but  I  know  from  inquiries  which  I  have  made 
that  there  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  orphan  children  who  ever 
go  wrong,  and  I  know  that  when  a  child  has  gone  wrong  after  having 
got  into  a  place,  in  most  cases  I  have  been  able  to  trace  his  fall  to  his 
parent  getting  hold  of  him. 

One  objection  has  been  made  to  district  and  separate  schools.  Answer  to 

which  deserves  attention,  not  because  it  is  forcible,  but  because  aSSct^an^* 

it  is  frequent    We  extract  Mr.  Tufiiell's  answer.  8eparate»ciioo!s 

give  pauper 
3147.  Do  you  consider  that  there  has  hitherto  been  any  practical  children  a 
evil  in  giving  to  the  children  of  paupers  so  great  an  advantage  over  ^^^'f^^^f ^ 

the  children  of  the  industrious  labourer  who  has  kept  out  of  pauperism  ?  *~  vl*  ^ ;! 

^  ,         ..,,  j%     ,   ,        *^«  ti«x    oren  01  tne  in- 

— ^In  my  view  the  theory  of  giving  instruction  in  these  schools  is  to  dependent  poor 

restrict  it  to  such  an  amount  as  that  the  child  when  he  goes  into  the  receive. 

world  shall  never  be  a  pauper  again.    If  we  do  not  instruct  these 

children  at  all,  they,  as  I  know  from  other  cases,  turn  into  thieves,  or 

paupers,  or  prostitutes  ;  but  I  always  want  to  bring  them  to  the  point 

in  tiiis  instruction,  that  when  they  once  get  out  in  the  world  ther 

■hall  have  a  trade  and  the  power  of  supporting  themselves,  and  never 
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Part  II.      come  to  the  parish  again.     I  do  not  think  that  you  can  make  that 

certain  with  less  appliances  than  we  have  at  present,  though  I  have  no 

doubt  that  in  many  of  these  schools  we  instruct  the  paupers  to  a  higher 
extent  than  is  done  in  ordinary  schools  ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  we  should  not  do  it,  for  this  reason,  that  in  ordinary  schools  they 
get  out  at  the  age  of  10  or  11,  while  we  cannot  get  them  out  before 
they  are  14,  because  they  are  most  of  them  utterly  friendless, 
orphans,  and  deserted,  and  therefore  their  instruction  goes  on  to  a 
much  later  period.  If  a  pauper  child  were  turned  out  of  school  at  the 
age  of  14,  with  no  more  intellectual  and  industrial  knowledge  than  is 
usually  obtained  by  a  labourer's  child  when  he  leaves  school,  as  he 
usually  does  at  12,  or  sooner,  the  chances  are  that  such  a  child  would 
become  either  a  pauper  or  a  criminal.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
this  class,  of  children  are  either  utterly  friendless,  or  what  is  worse,  have 
such  friends  and  relations  whom  it  is  better  they  should  avoid.  Hence 
the  necessity,  both  as  a  measure  of  humanity  and  economy,  of  giving 
them  such  a  moral  and  industrial  education  as  shall  enable  them  to  earn 
an  independent  livelihood  without  that  parental  aid  which  an  honest 
labourer's  child  can  count  upon. 

3148.  Admitting  the  great  advantage  to  the  pauper  children  them- 
selves, does  your  experience  lead  you  to  think  that  the  system  has  any 
evil  moral  effect  upon  those  who  are  the  nearest  to  the  pauper  class, 
and  who  have  of  course  thereby  a  temptation  offered  to  them  to  come 
within  the  pauper  class  so  as  to  obtain  for  their  children  the  advantage 
which  you  give  to  the  paupers  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  foundation  whatever  for  that  apprehension  ;  in  fact  I  may  say  that 
I  am  quite  certain  there  is  not  any  foundation  for  it,  because  there  arc 
vast  numbers  of  children  running  about  London  whom  we  should  be 
very  happy  to  have  in  the  pauper  schools,  but  who  will  not  come 
because  they  dislike  the  discipline  of  them,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that 
the  parent  of  a  child  in  the  lowest  class  has  any  idea  of  the  prospective 
benefits  of  education. 

3153.  Speaking  of  the  general  run  of  pauper  children,  you  would 
not  think  it  at  all  desirable  to  give  them  an  education  which  placed 
them  above  the  children  of  poor  parents  ? — No;  if  I  could  hit  the  exact 
point,  I  should  wish  just  to  go  the  length  of  preventing  their  ever  be- 
coming paupers  again.  In  going  to  that  point  it  is  impossible  not 
inadvertently  to  go  beyond  it ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  important  not  to 
fall  below  it  because  a  child  perhaps  becomes  a  burthen  to  his  parish  to 
the  extent  of  300^.  or  400Z.  before  he  dies,  if  you  do  not  instruct  him  at 
all,  or  he  may  become  a  thief,  and  may  burthen  the  country  to  ten 
times  that  sum  before  he  dies  ;  and  I  know  from  other  sources  ^that 
such  is  the  effect  on  many  of  the  children  of  this  class  who  do  not  enter 
these  schools,  because  I  have  inquired  minutely  into  the  condition  of 
the  children  in  Parkhurst  Prison,  and  I  find  there  that  the  proportion 
of  orphan  children  and  deserted  children  is  exactly  the  same  as  we 
have  in  the  workhouses. 

3154.  You  think  that  giving  them  a  good  and. careful  education 
tends  indirectly  very  largely  to  diminish  pauperism  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  it  is 
very  economical  to  the  country  in  that  way. 

3155.  {Mr.  Senior,)  Therefore  a  district  school,  whatever  it  may 
cost,  is  an  actual  saving  of  expense  ? — A  very  great  saving  of  expense, 
I  believe.  I  believe  that  the  pauperism  of  London  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  very  much  diminished  by  the  effect  of  these  district  schools. 
It  is  perfectly  well  established,  that  pauperism  has  a  tendency  to  run  in 
families,  adult  paupers  rearing  pauper  children,  and  thus  the  vice  of 
dependence  on  the  rat^s  becomes  hereditary.    The  good  edacation 
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given  in  these  district  schools  absolutely  stops  this  hereditary  pauperism,  Tabt  IL 
and  I  have  no  doubt  also  diminishes  crime,  by  educating  children  out  '•»— 
of  their  yicious  propensities.  It  is  well  known  the  larger  proportion 
of  criminals  have  been  orphans  early  in  life,  and  yet  the  prphan  class 
is  precisely  that  which  turn  out  best  in  district  schools.  Thus,  if  you 
do  not  educate  them  they  become  thieves  and  paupers  ;  if  you  do,  they 
become  well  conducted  productive  workpeople. 

3156.  {JReo.  W,  C,  Lake,)  And,  conversely,  the  bad  state  of  the 
ordinary  workhouse  schools  you  think,  perhaps,  causes  a  great  increase 
of  expense  and  tends  to  increase  pauperism  ? — Certainly  ;  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it.  < 

The  evidence  given  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  appears  Distriet  and 
to  ns  to  establish  the  proposition  that  the  education  of  pauper  g^JS^uS 
children  ought  to  be  conducted  in  district  or  separate  schools  ▼©"ally  ««ta- 
according  to  the   circumstances  of  different  unions.      District 
schools  would  probably  be  most  suitable  for  imions  too  small  to 
supply  cluldren  enough  to  fill  a  separate  school.     In  large  towns, 
on  the  other  hand,  separate  schools  would  be  usually  more  con- 
venient, though  district  schools  may  often  be  very  successful 
We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  circumstances  of  work- 
houses are  seldom  such  that  they  can  be  proper  places  for  the 
education   of  children,   and  we  accordingly  think  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  secure  the  establishment  of  district  or  sepa- 
rate schools  throughout  the  country. 

Boards  of  guardians  are  independent  authorities  not  easily  Difficulty  of 
controlled  or  persuaded  ;  except  in  the  larger  towns  they  care  i^oards  of 
little  for  education,  and  much  for  expense.  This  difficulty '  is  ^^***'^**^* 
inherent  in  the  matter,  but  the  clause  in  the  11  &  12  Victoria^ 
cap.  82,  requiring  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  guardians  of 
every  union  to  the  building  or  hiring  school  buildings  at  an 
expense  exceeding  one-fifth  of  the  annual  poor  rate  expenditure, 
and  to  the  including  in  a  district  or  parish  any  part  of  which 
would  be  more  than  15  miles  distant  from  any  other  part  of 
such  district,  is  an  obstacle  interposed  by  the  I^egislature.  It 
may  be  immediately  repealed.  The  Government  may  lend  money 
secured  on  the  rates  reimbursable  by  annual  instalments,  which 
should  repay  the  principal,  with  interest  at  3  per  cent.,  within 
20  years,  for  the  purpose  of  building  or  altering  district  or 
separate  schools.  It  would  seldom  be  necessary  to  build  sepa- 
rate schools  J  buildings  might  almost  always  be  hired  for  that 
purpose. 

The  number  of  union  workhouses  is  660 ;  the  average  number 
of  children  attending  ,the  schools  in  them  during  the  year  ending 
Lady  Day  1858  was  34,955,  which  gives  only  53  children  to  a 
imion.     Unless  in  the  very  large  unions,  it  would  generally  be 
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Part  H.     better  to  hire  or  buy  a  houses  or  a  couple  of  houses^  for  the 

reception  of  the  children  than  to  build  one. 

Recommpnda-       ^^  recommend  that  the   Poor  Law  Board  have  conferred 

tion  that  Poor 

Law  Board  be  on  them  the  same  power  to  order  the  building  or  hiring  district 

r^^Sedto*"  school  buildings  which  they  already    have  to    create  school 

compel  the       districts ;  the   latter  power  seems  to  imply  the  former.    But 

hiishmentof     in  the  case  of  any   union   undertaking  to  provide  a  separate 

district  and      gchool,  at    a  sufficient  distance,    not    less    than    three    miles, 
Beparate 

schools.  from   the    workhouse,  the    order  should    be    suspended,   and 

should  be  revoked,  if  the  separate  school  were  ebtabUshed, 
and  certified  by  the  Inspector  of  pauper  schools  to  be  suffi- 
cient We  would  also  give  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  power  to 
order  the  establishment  of  a  separate  school  by  any  xmion 
which  they  did  not  think  fit  to  incorporate  in  a  district. 

The  preamble  of  the  Act  should  state  the  necessity  of  district 
or  separate  schools,  in  words  throwing  on  the  Poor  Law 
Board  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  of  carrying  the  intentions 
of  Parliament  into  effect 

We  are  supported  in  the  opinion  that  these  powers  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  by  one  of  their  ablest 
and  most  experienced  inspectors. 

Sir  John  Walsham  in  his  Report  for  1865,  addressed  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  says  :— 

^^m»^Mf'  Nothing  whatever  has  heen  done  towards  the  estahlishment  of 
8  8  portj  ^jg^,.j^^  sdiools  among  the  unions  under  my  superintendence ;  and  I 
consider  that  all  attempts  to  induce  the  guardians  of  those  unions  to 
promote  the  formation  of  school-districts  will,  as  heretofore,  be  perfectly 
useless,  so  long  as  that  formation  depends  exclusively  on  their  consent, 
and  so  long  as  powers  analogous  to  those  vested  in  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, bj  the  4th  and  6  th  Will.  4.  c.  76.  s;  26.,  for  the  organi* 
zation  of  unions,  are  not  available  for  the  organization  of  sdiool 
districts.  I  sincerely  wish  that  those  powers  could  be  obtained  from 
the  Legislature;  for  until  the  bulk  of  the  children  brought  up  in 
workhouse  schools  can  be  educated  in  separate  establishments,  and 
removed  altogether  from  the  debilitating  influence  of  workhouse  asso- 
ciations, the  reports  of  the  ^*  stagnant  duhiess  of  workhouse  education  " 
which  annually  proceed  from  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  must 
continue  to  be  more  and  more  discouraging. 

No  difficui^  in  No  complaints  have  reached  us  as  to  the  management  of  the 
fwr^Sttict  *"  existing  district  and  separate  schools,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
and  separate  believe  that  there  is  any  difliculty  in  procuring  proper  teachers 
for  them.  As  the  situations  are  important,  and  as  the  teadiers 
are  in  a  position  which  is  satisfactory  to  their  feelings,  they  are 
objects  of  ambition,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  district 
and  separate  schools  were  established  throughout  the  country. 
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the  Boards  of  mana^ment  might  command  the    services  of     Pabt  IL 
thoroughly  eflGicient  teachers.  

It  appears  from  the  correspondence  between  the  Workhouse  Farther  altera- 
Visiting  Society  and  the  Poor  Law  Board,  published  in  the  J^q^J'ed*'' 
Report  of  t^at  society  for  1860,  that  a  further  alteration  of  the 
law  ia  necessary.  The  society  proposed  to  open  a  home,  for  girls 
above  the  age  of  16,  taken  from  workhouses,  in  order  to  train, 
them  for  service,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  six  of  the  metropolitan 
Boards  of  Guardians,  inquiring  on  what  terms  they  would  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  some  of  their  girls  in  such  a  home. 

Five  of  the  Boards  accepted  the  proposal,  offering  to  pay  the 
cost  of  maintenance  in  the  workhouse.  The  Strand  Union  ap- 
proved of  the  proposal,  but  consulted  the  Poor  Law  Board  as 
to  its  legality.  The  Board  answered,  that  "  with  much  regret 
**  they  feel  constrained  to  inform  the  Guardians  that  the  existing 
'*  law  does  not  justify  them  in  so  applying  the  poo^-rates." 

In  their  answer,  the  Poor  Law  Board  refer  to  the  12  &  is  Vict. 
12  &  13  Vict.  cap.  13,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  a  more  ^  ^^" "'  ^ 
"  efiectual  Regulation  and  Control  over  the  maintenance  of  poor 
"  Persons  in  Houses  not  being  the  Workhouses  of  any  Union 
"  or  Parish.^  By  Section  1,  that  Act  enables  the  Board  to 
make  rules  for  the  management  of  any  house  or  establishment 
wherein  any  poor  person  shall  be  maintained  for  remuneration 
under  any  agreement  between  the  manager  of  such  house  and 
the  Guardians,  or  for  the  education  of  any  poor  children  therein. 
It  enables  them,  Sections  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  to  prohibit  the  reception 
of  poor  persons  in  any  such  house— to  remove  the  oflScers  or 
servants— to  regulate  the  contracts,  and  to  inspect  the  houses. 
Had  it  stopped  there  it  would  have  sanctioned,  if  any  such 
sanction  were  necessary,  the  proposed  Home,  but  subjected  it  to 
their  superintendence  and  regulation.  But  the  almost  arbitrary 
powers  given  by  the  Act  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  appear  to  have 
been  intended  only  to  check  the  abuses  in  farming  houses 
managed  for  profit.  It  contains  therefore  a  clause,  Section  2, 
which  exempts  from  its  operation  all  lunatic  asylums,  hospitals, 
infirmaries^  schools,  and  other  institutions  supported  by  public 
subscriptions,  and  maintained  for  purposes  of  charity  only.  Not, 
of  course,  in  order  to  declare  such  institutions  illegal,  but  in 
order  to  exempt  them  from  the  strict  control  to  which  institu- 
tions for  profit  are  properly,  indeed  necessarily,  subjected. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  statute,  we 
think  that  all  doubt  on  the  subject  ought  to  be  removed,  and 
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Pa»t  IL  probably  the  best  mode  of  doing  so  would  be  to  strike  out  from 
the  second  section  the  words  "schools  or  other  institutions/' 
20  &  21  Vict  Another  mode  of  effecting  the  same  object  would  be  to  make 
c.  48. «.  21.  ^  gjjgjj^  change  in  the  21st  section  of  the  20  &  21  Vict,  c,  48. 
(Mr.  Adderley  s  Act).  By  that  section  guardians  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  contract  with  the  managers  of 
any  certified  industrial  school  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  any  pauper  child.  The  words  '*  or  other  person "  might  be 
added.  If  either  of  these  measures  were  adopted  the  proposed 
homes  and  similar  institutions  would  then  be  expressly  legalized ; 
they  would,  it  is  true,  be  subject  to  strict  control,  but  there  is  * 
no  reason  to  fear  that  such  control  will  ever  be  vexatiously  exer- 
cised, and  cii-cumstances  may  occur  in  which  it  may  be  useful. 

III. 

Education  of  Children  of  Out-dooe  Paupers. 

Number  of  out]     We  now  come  to  the  outdoor  pauper  children.     On  the  1st 

cSTd^^      of  January  1859,  262,204    children  received  relief  from    the 

Unions  under  the  Poor  Law  Board;  if  we  add  one-tenth,  or 

26,220  for   those  in  parishes  not  under  the  Board,  the  whole 

number  is  288,42 i.     Of  this  number,  126,764  were  dependent 

on  widows ;    14,334  were  orphans  or  deserted ;    5,676   were 

the  children  of  persons  in  gaols ;  and  3,997  were  illegitimate. 

18  &  19  Vict  The  18  &  19  Victoria,  cap.  34,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for 

oduoltioiiof     "  ^^^  education  of  children  in  the  receipt  of  outdoor  relief," 

outdoor  pauper  enables  the  Guardians,  if  they  deem  proper,  to  grant  relief  for 

the  purpose  of  enabling  any  poor  person  lawfully  relieved  out  of 

the  workhouse,  to  provide  education  for  any  child  of  such  person, 

between  the  ages  of  4  and  16,  in  any  school,  to  Tbe  approved  by 

such  Guardians,  for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 

said  Guardians  shall  see  fit. 

Provided  always,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Guardians 
to  impose,  as  a  condition  of  relief,  that  such  education  shall  be 
given. 
How  &r  oper»-     A  return  obtained  by  Mr.  Miles,  on  the  25th  of  August  1857, 
^^^  House  of  Commons,  page  313,  Session  2,  states  the  number  of 

cliildren  for  whom  education  was  then  so  provided,  and  the 
expenditure  thereon.  The  whole  number  is  6,637 ;  the  whole 
expenditure  is  1,828Z.  13«.  6id. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  law  is  hardly  acted  on  at 
alL  In  the  nine  counties  of  Dorset,  Durham,  Monmouth, 
Northampton,  Oxford,  Gloucester,   Rutland,   Hampshire,    and 
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Cornwall,    containing    38,45 1    outdoor    pauper    children,    the     Pakt  n. 
Guardians  educate  only  11  children,  at  an  aggregate  expense  of        ""^ 
21,  Ss.  4td  a  year.* 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  return  of  the  number  of  outdoor  pauper  Number  of 
childi-en,  between  3  and  15,  attending  schools,   on  the  1st  of  cSf^SSd' 
July  1856,  states  that  number  to  be  102,086.     Supposing  caching  school 
child  to  be  at  school  for  6  out  of  the  12  years,  between  the  ages  reSm^of  1866. 
of  3  and  15,  this  would  suppose  that  204,172  out  of  the  288,424 
outdoor  pauper  children  received  some  education,  leaving  84,252 
uneducated. 

We  have  received  evidence  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  these  Probably  ex- 
returns  are  not  strictly  accurata     Mr.  Cumin,  who  inquired  into  J^^J^.g 
the  number  of  outdoor  pauper  children  educated  in  Bristol  and  Report. 
Plymouth,  found  that  instead  of  659  returned  to  him  by  the 
Bristol  Board  of  Guardians,  asat  school,  there  were  only  518. 
Instead  of  53  returned  by  St.  Peter's,  only  27  attended  ;  instead 
of  39  by  Christ  Church,  only  17 ;  instead  of  113  by  the  Free 
School,  only  65.t    He  found,  too,  the  education  of  those  who 
did  attend  school  deplorable.     ''Of  319  children  above  6  years 
"  of  age,''  says  his  clerk,  Mr.  Loxton,  "all  of  whom  attend 
''  public  schools  (the  best  educated  class),  only  29  per  cent  can 
"  put  two  and  four  together;  41  per  cent,  can   write  only  a 
'*  single  word,  and  67  per  cent  read  a  word  of  one  syUable." 
The  inference  from  these  facts  seems  to  be  that  there  are  at 
least  100,000  outdoor  pauper  children  ^tally  uneducated. 

The  general  neglect  -with  which  the  whole  subject  of  the  edu- 
cation of  pauper  children  has  been  treated  rendered  it  diflScult, 
when  we  first  looked  into  the  subject,  to  test  this  opinion  by 
evidence. 

For  the  purpose  of  doing  so  we  addressed^  through  the  Poor 
Law  Board  and  the  Committee  of  Council,  to  their  respective 
inspectors,  the  following  questions : — 

I.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  morale  intellectual,  physical,  Moral,  intdlec- 
and  industrial  state  of  the  outdoor  pauper  children  ?  and  indn^ial 

II.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  that  state  ?  condition  of 

"^  outdoor  panpeg 

III.  What  remedies  can  you  suggest  i  children. 

Their  answers  are  all  to  the  same  effect  They  describe  their 
condition, — moral,  intellectual,  and  physical,— as  being  as  low  as 
possible.  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Famall's  report  as  to 
London  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  evidence. 


*  Honse  of  Commons  Paper,  ordered  to  be  printed  29th  January  1856,  Ko.  437. 
f  BepoTt,  p.  43. 
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PxBT  H  It  is  alflo  well  known  that  corruption  of  an  obstinate  and   firm 

"■""  growth  has  its  fixed  abode  amongst  them,  and  is  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  their  miseries,  their  helplessness,  and  their  vice. 

In  1841,  Dr.  Kaj  and  Mr.  Tufnell  wrote  as  follows  :  —  "  The 
**  pauper  children  assembled  at  Norwood  from  the  garrets,  ceUars,  and 
"  wretched  rooms  of  alleys  and  courts  in  the  dense  parts  of  London  are 
•*  often  sent  thither  in  a  low  state  of  destitution,  covered  only  with  rags 
**  and  vermin,  often  the  victims  of  chronic  disease,  almost  universallj 
**  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  sometimes  emaciated  with  want.  The 
"  low-browed  and  inexpressive  physiognomy  or  malign  aspect  of  the 
'^  boys  is  a  true  index  to  the  mental  darkness,  the  stubborn  tempers,  the 
**  hopeless  spirits,  and  the  vicious  habits  on  which  the  master  hse  to 
**  work." 

It  is  lamentable  to  know  that  this  picture,  sketched  so  long  ago, 
still  truly  portrays  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  outdoor  pauper 
children  of  London. 

Those  children     The  34,955  children  in  the  workhonfies  and  the  100,000  who 
nais.  receive  no  education,  or  one  that  trams  them  to  pauperism^  vice, 

and  crime,  are  precisely  the  children  for  whom  the  State  is 
responsible.  Their  fathers  are  dead,  or  are  unknown,  or  are  in 
prison,  or  have  deserted  them,  or  are  not  able  even  to  feed  them, 
much  less  to  educate  them.  To  them  the  State  is  loco  parentis. 
One-sixteenth  of  them,  or  about  8,000,  are  eveiy  year  added  to 
the  adult  population.  In  many  they  are  added  to  the  pauper 
or  criminal  portion  of  it.  ''  It  is  from  this  neglected  class  of 
"  children,*'  says  Major-Creneral  Sir  J.  Jebb,  **  that  juvenile  cri- 
^'  minals  spring ;  and  that  the  gaols  are  eventually  filled  with 
"  adult  criminals."* 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  these  children,  as  they 
grow  up,  are  divided  between  the  gaol  and  the  workhouse  ;  they 
form  the  hereditary  pauper  and  criminal  class.  If  we  could 
withdraw  them  from  the  influences  which  now  corrupt  them,  we 
should  cut  off  the  principal  roots  of  pauperism  and  crime. 

We  have  already  shown  that  all  who  have  considered  the  sub- 
ject believe  that  the  creation  of  district  and  separate  schools '  is 
the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  workhouse  schools.      Our 
informants,  the  inspectors  of  workhouse  schools,  are  equally 
Amendment  of  unanimous  in  believing  that   the   first  remedy  for  the  non- 
c-^st.  rec^^*^   education  of  the  outdoor  pauper  children  is  an  amendment  of 
mended.  Mr.  Denison's  Act,  the  18  &  19  Victoria,  cap.  34. 

We  agree  in  their  opinion,  and  suggest  that  the  18  &  19  Yict 
cap.  34,  may  be  altered  as  follows : 

Whereas  it  is  necesaa/ry  that  means  be  taken  to  provide 
education  for  the  young  children  of  poor  persons  who  are  relieved 
out  of  the  workhouse :  Be  it  enacted — 

*  Beport  of  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Javeniles,  Q.  8988. 
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I.  That  the  guardians  of  any  union  or  any  parish  in  England     ^^*  ^ 
wherein  the  relief  to  the  poor  is  administered  by  a  Board  of        ""] 
Guardians  ahaU  arid  they  are  hereby  required  to  grcmt  relief  for  ghaU  grant 
the  purpose  of  enabling  omy  child  or  children,  between  the  ages  ^^^^,^  enMe 
of  4  and  15,  of  any  poor  person  lawfully  relieved  ovi  of  the  persons  to  pro- 
workhouse,  to  receive  education  in  any  school  to  be  approved  by  for  their^*^^'' 
tfte  Poor  Law  Board  for  such  tirfie  and  under  such  conditions  cbiidren. 

a«  the  said  Poor  Law  Board  sliall  see  fit 

II.  That  the  Poor  Law  Board  shall  from  time  to  time  issue  Poor  Law 
their  orders  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  guardians  with  jgg^e  orders  to 
reference  to  the  mode,  time,  or  place  in  or  at  which  such  relief  ^«¥}*^P^ 
shall  be  given  or  such  education  received,  and  tlie  aTnount  o/gnaidlans. 
schooirpence  to  be  paid. 

III.  That  the  said  guardians  shall  and  they  are  A^reiy  Sudh  education 
required  to  impose  as  a  condition  of  outdoor  relief  that  such  dition  of  out- 
education  shall  be  given  to  any  child  of  the  person  requiring  ^^"^*^^ 
relief 

IV".  The  cost  of  the  relief  so  given  for  the  education  of  any  Co«t  of  relief 
such  chil&  shall  be  charged  to  the  same  account  as  the  other  ^o  the^same 
relief  granted  by  the  said  guardians  to  the  same  poor  person,  «»ount  as  the 
and  may  be  given  by  the  said  guardians^  and  recovered  by  them 
as  a  loan^  under  the  same  circumstances  and  in  like  manner  as 
,  such  other  relief 

v.  Provided  always,  thai  no  child  admitted  to  cmy  school  Conscience 
voider  the  provisions  of  Ifids  Act  shall  he  required  to  learn  *"^' 
therein  or  elsewhere  cmy  disti/nctive  religious  creed,  calechism, 
or  formulary,  or  to  attend  an/y  poHicvla/r  Sunday  school  or  place 
of  religious  worship  to  which  the  parents  or  surviving  parerU^ 
or  the  person  having  the  care  of  such  child  shall  in  writvng 
signed  by  such  parents,  parenl,  or  person,  amd  attested  by  one 
witness  and  addressed  to  t/ie  trustees,  mjanagers,  or  proprietors 
thereof,  object. 

Mr.  Harry  Chester  proposes  to  extend  Mr,  Denison's  Act  still  ^-  Chester's 
further,  and  to  enable  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  to  pay,  and  the  school-pence 
magistrates  to   order  them  to  pay,  the  school-pence  for  the  ^'/^^^'^'^  °^* 
children  of  the  poor  whom  he  calls  semi-paupers^  the  poor,  who 
though  not  in  the  receipt  of  relief^  can  establish  their  inability  to 
pay  those  pence  themsdves.* 

To  this  plan  there  seem  to  be  three  decisive  objections.    In  Objeetiona. 
the  first  place  it  obliterates  pro  ta/nlo  the  distinction  between 
the  pauper  and  the  independent  labourer.    The  semi-pauper  will 

•  Evidwcc,  737,738. 
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Pam  n.  be  in  the  situation  of  the  labourer  relieved  under  the  old 
allowance  system  or  under  the  old  labour  rate-system.  Though 
earning  wages,  be  will  have  to  ask  for  money  on  the  ground 
of  his  destitution.  Few  things  can  be  more  demoralising.  Even 
the  receipt,  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  of  gratuitous  medical 
relief  is  found  to  be  a  step  towards  pauperism.  In  the  second 
place  we  believe  that  those  among  the  independent  labourers  who 
are  intelligent  enough  to  value  education  will  almost  always  be 
able  to  afford,  what  is  the  least  part  of  its  cost,  the  school 
pence  ^  and  thirdly,  we  are  told  by  almost  all  our  witnesses,  that 
the  education  which  costs  nothing  is  valued  at  nothing.  That 
only  the  man  who  pays  for  hLs  child's  schooling  takes  care  that 
it  attends  regularly. 

The  ignorance  of  the  outdoor  pauper  children  who  have  been 
at  school,  an  ignorance  which  seems  to  be  as  general  as  that  of 
those  who  have  not,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  irregularity  of  their 
attendance.  The  child  will  not  go  to  school  voluntarily,  and  the 
parent  will  not  force  it. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 

We  have  already  stated  both  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
been  led  by  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  pauper  education 
and  the  recommendations  which  we  have  founded  upon  them, 
but  it  appears  convenient  to  give  in  this  place  a  connected  state- 
ment of  them.  The  following  propositions  appear  to  us  to  be 
established : — 
Panperigm  1.  That  pauperism  is  hereditary,  and  that  the  children  born 

*****^**^-        and  bred  as  members  of  that  class  furnish  the  great  mass  of  the 

pauper  and  criminal  population. 
Paupepchiidren     2.  That  the  best  prospect  of   a  permanent  diminution    of 
^^  be  edu-  pauperism  and  crime  is  to  be  found  in  the  proper  education  of 

such  children. 
District  and         ^'  ^^^  district  and  separate  schools  give  an  education  to  the 
•^P^whools  children  contamed  in  them  which  effectually  tends  to  emancipate 

them  from  pauperism. 
Workhouse  4.  That  the  workhouse  schools  are  generally  so  managed  that 

schooUfiiiL  ^jj^  children  contained  in  them  learn  from  infancy  to  regard 
the  workhouses  as  their  homes  and  associate  with  grown-up 
paupers  whose  influence  destroys  their  moral  character  and  pre- 
vents the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  independence. 
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5.  That  the  axrangements  of  workhouses  are  unavoidably  such  Difficult  to  get 
as  to  make  it  extremely  diflBcult  to  procure  or  to  retain  competent  1,^  workliome 
teachers.  schooU. 

The  inference  from  these  premises  is  that  the  only  means  of  District  schooU 
improving  the  condition  of  pauper  education  is  to  compel  by  law  ^nlj|!^e«a- 
the  general  establishment  of  district  and  separate  schools,  and  biished. 
that  this  remedy  is  efficient  the  experience  of  the  district  and 
separate  schools  already  established  proves  conclusively. 

With  respect  to  the  children  of  outdoor  paupers,  our  principal  Outdoor 
conclusions  are  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  utterly  des-  be  educated  out 
titute  of  education,  that  the  existing  law  gives  the  Board  of®^^*"***' 
Guardians  the  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  to  remedy 
this,  but  that,  from  whatever  cause,  they  do  not  do  so.     That  the 
children  are,  as  a  class,  in  a  condition  almost  as  degraded  as  that 
of  indoor  pauper  children,  and  that  the  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  is  to  be  found  in  making  it  compulsory  on  the  guardians 
to  insist  on  the  education  of  the  child  as  a  condition  of  outdoor 
relief  to  the  parent  and  to  provide  such  education  out  of  the 
rates* 
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Ednoation  of  Vagrants  and  Criminals. 


Crimiiial  ohil-  Below  the  dass  of  pauper  children  comes  the  class  of  childrea 
^M  lUely  to  ^^^  ^^^  either  criminals  or  are  exposed  to  such  peculiar  tempta- 
oommit  cnmc  tions  to  crime  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  will  become 
criminals.  These  children,  says  Mr.  Cumin,*  "are  without  educa- 
"  tion,  not  because  their  parents  cannot  pay  the  school-pence,  but 
"  because  they  prefer  to  spend  their  money  in  the  gin  shop. 
"  Abandoned  from  their  earliest  infancy,  they  either  die  of  star- 
"  vation  or  pick  up  a  precarious  subsistence  by  petty  depreda- 
"  tiona"  .  .  ''  Their  parents  are  so  dissipated,  their  homes  are 
"  so  wretched,  the  influences  to  which  they  are  exposed  are  so 
"  demoralizing,  that  unless  taken  away  from  home  they  most 
"  inevitably  be  ruined.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  teach  a  starving 
"  child  ;  it  is  vain  to  inculcate  duties  or  to  furnish  instruction 
"  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  person  instructed  are  such  as 
"  to  allow  him  to  practise  the  one  or  to  employ  the  other." 
Philanthropic  The  earliest  attempts  in  this  country  to  make  special  provision 
at  liedhill.  ^  ^^  the  education  of  children  of  this  dass  were  made  by  the  Phi- 
lanthropic Society,  which  was  founded  in  1788,  and  incorporated 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1806.  After  some  changes  the  society 
established  schools  in  St.  George's  Fields,  nearly  opposite  Beth- 
lehem Hospital,  in  which  criminal  children  and  children  likely 
to  commit  crime  were  instructed  in  a  manner  closely  resembling 
that  which  is  at  present  generally  established  in  workhouse 
schools.  The  boys  were  taught  trades,  and  the  girls  prepared  for 
service.  -  In  1849  the  schools  were  removed  to  Bedhill,  where  the 
children  have  been  employed  since  the  removal  in  agricultural 
work,  and  in  the  shoemaking,  tailoring,  kc,  required  for  the 
use  of  the  establishment. 
First  cftaUiah-  Public  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  subject,  partly 
matoricfl.  **"  ^7  ^^^  school,  partly  by  reports  of  the  operations  of  similar  in- 
stitutions on  the  continent,  and  by  other  means,  a  considerable 
number  of  establishments  of  various  kinds  were  founded  for  the 

*  Bcport»  p.  41. 
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benefit  of  the  dass  of  children  in  question  np  to  the  year  1854.  I*^»  HL 
The  most  important  of  these  institutions  were  reformatories,  in 
which  the  inmates  were  boarded,  lodged,  and  subjected  to  a 
sort  of  discipline  not  unlike  that  of  a  prison  ;  homes  or  refuges* 
which  were  conducted  on  the  same  general  principles  as  reforma- 
tories, though  usually  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  ragged  schools, 
which  were  intended  for  the  instruction  of  children  whose  parents 
either  could  not  or  would  not  pay  the  fees,  and  provide  them 
with  the  clothes  necessary  for  their  admission  into  the  ordinary 
class  of  day  schools. 

In  1854  an  Act  of  Parliament  (17  &  18  Vict  c.  86.)  was  Reformatory 
passed  to  provide  for  the  care  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offen-  ^^^' 
ders,  which  was  afterwards  extended  by  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  55. 
These  Acts,  the  provisions  of  which  are  stated  below,  are  appli- 
cable to  children  actually  convicted  of  crime. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  institutions  established  before  Effect  of  thcie 
these  Acts  were  passed,  and  amongst  others  the  Philanthropic 
Society's  Schools  at  Eedhill,  took  advantage  of  them,  and  thus 
became  certified  reformatories,  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
receiving  children  convicted  of  crime.  The  homes,  refuges,  and 
ra^ed  schools  still  remained  in  all  respects  on  their  former 
footing.  A  Minute  dated  June  2,  1856,  extended  aid  to  those 
which  were  "  industrial  in  their  character,"  of  which  the  scholars 
were  "  taken  exclusively  from  the  criminal  or  abandoned  classes." 
The  aid  consisted  in  a  capitation  grant  of  50«.  a  year  for  every 
child  provided  with  food,  grants  for  teachers  on  an  exceptional 
scale,  the  payment  of  half  the  rent,  and  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
books  and  materiak 

In  1857  the  Legislature  first  interposed  in  order  to  prevent  industrial 
neglected  children  from  becoming  criminals.  The  Industrial  ^^^^  ^®*  ^ 
Schools  Act  of  1857  (the  provisions  of  which  are  stated  below) 
was  passed  to  carry  out  this  purpose.  Its  operation  was  con- 
fined to  children  convicted  of  vagrancy  whom  the  magistrates 
were  enabled  to  commit,  imder  certain  restrictions,  to  certified 
industrial  schools,  though  it  was  not  intended  that  the  schools 
should  be  confined  to  such  children. 

Upon  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the   Committee  o^  Council  Minate«  of 
repealed  the  Minute  of  June  1856,  and  issued  the  Minutes  ofe^^li^^ 
December  31, 1857,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  articles  (227-239)  J*^«  i^*«  «^ 
in  the  certified  Minutes  by  which  the  subject  is  regulated  at 
present. 

The  effect  of  these  rules  has  been  to  exclude  from  public 
assistaixce  all  ragged  schools,  except  those  which  give  industrial 
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P4XT  m.     as  well  as  literary  instruction,  and  which  are  qualified  to  receive 

certificates   whether  actually  certificated  or  not.    Hence  the 

institutions  intended  for  the  education  of  the  class  of  children  in 

question  may  be  divided  into — 

ClBssificationof     1.  Bagged  schools  in  which  industrial  instruction  is  not  given 

inrtitutioM  for  ^^  which  are  therefore  unassisted. 

criminal  clul* 

dren.  2.  Bagged  schools  in  which  industrial  instruction  is  given, 

i^d   which   may  therefore  be    described  as    industrial 

schools,   and  these  are    either   uncertified  or  certified. 

Children  convicted  of  vagrancy  may  be  committed  to 

certified  industrial  schools  by  magistrates,  and  detained 

there  by  the  managers. 

8.  Beformatories  for  the  education  of  children  convicted  of 

crime. 


Non-Industrial  Bagged  Schools. 

Statistici  as  to       The  statistical  facts  which  we  have  collected  respecting  ragged 
ragged  schools,  g^hools  are  as  follows  : — 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales  192  week-day  ragged  schoola^ 

containing  20,909   children,   of  whom   10,308  are  males,  and 

10,601  females.     The  average  number  of  children  in  each  school 

is  108-9. 

^  There  are  14  evening  ragged  schools,  containing  707  scholars, 

493  males  and  214  females. 

The  London  Bagged  School  Union  was  founded  in  1854.    Its 

total  income  in  1859  was  5,1 42Z. 

Principles  of         The  general  principles  on  which  these  schools  are  conducted 

^management  of  gje,  we  believe,  similar  wherever  they  exist.    Their  distinctive 
ragged  schools.  , 

peculiarities  are  as  follows  : — 

The  education  is  gratuitous. 

The  children  admitted  are  not  required  to  be  decently  clothed. 
Hanged  schools  The  schools  are  for  obvious  reasons  confined  to  large  towns>  and 
in  Bristol  g^j.^  nowhere  conducted  with  greater  energy  than  in  Bristol.  Both 
in  that  city  and  in  Plymouth  Mr.  Cumin  examined  them  minutely, 
and  formed  an  opinion  which  was,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  to 
their  usefulness  as  a  permanent  part  of  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion. We  founded  upon  his  observations  a  series  of  questions 
which  we  addressed  to  Miss  Carpenter,  whose  experience  of  the 
management  and  superintendence  of  ragged  schools  is  probably 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  person.  Mr.  Cumin's  criticisms 
and  Mias  Carpenter's  answers  give  a  full  account  of  the  different 
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views  which  are  entertained  upon  the  subject.  The  most  material  J'-^mIU- 
part  of  Mr.  Cumin's  criticisms  are  as  follows : — He  says  that 
evening  ragged  schools  taught  by  unpaid  teachers  of  superior 
social  position  stand  on  a  different  footing  from  ragged  day 
schools  taught  by  paid  teachers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  intended 
for  a  different  class  of  persons,  namely,  for  destitute  adults 
occupied  in  labour  during  the  day.     He  then  proceeds  :•  — 

It  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  class  of  parents,  occupyiug  a  position 
between  the  outdoor  paupers  and  those  ordinary  labourers  who  send 
their  children  to  school  and  pay  for  them,  and  that  this  class  being 
unable  to. pay  the  school-pence,  send  their  children  to  no  school  at  alL 
Moreover,  that  there  is  a  class  of  children— chiefly  the  offspring  oi 
vicious  parents — who  cannot  obtain  admission  into  the  ordinary  schools, 
bat  who  will  of  their  own  accord  attend  school,  if  it  were  only  open 
to  them. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  such  schools,  it  must  Classes  of  chil- 
be  proved  : — 1st,  that  a  class  of  parents  exist  who,  not  being  outdoor  dren  for  whom 
paupers,  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  school-pence  for  their  children  at  the  "8?^  "aST 
ordinary  day  schools  ;  or,  2nd,  a  class  of  children  so  badly  clothed  or  "'^  "*  *"     * 
so  badly  conducted  that  they  cannot  be   admitted  at  the   ordinary 
day  schools  ;  or,  3rd,  a  class  of  children  whose  peculiar  temperament 
will  not  brook  the  regularity  of  discipline  or  of  attendance  required  at 
ordinary  schools,  but  who,  nevertheless,  are  willing  to  attend  a  ragged 
school, — ^fitfully  indeed,  but  regulaily  enough  to  confer  upon  them  a 
substantial  benefit.     I  exclude  the  case  of  outdoor  paupers,  because 
those  whom  I  examined  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that  the  only  reason  why 
the  outdoor  paupers  sent  their  children  to  ragged  schools  was  because 
they  could  not  afford  the  school-pence  ;  and  the  Legislature  has  pro- 
vided the  means  for  the  outdoor  pauper  attending  the  ordinary  schools, 
by  permitting  the  guardians  to  pay  for  their  education  out  of  the  poor 
rate. 

Finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  precise  facts  from  the 
managers,  Mr.  Cumin  made  minute  personal  inquiries  into  the 
condition  of  these  schools.  He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  parents  of  the  children  in  attendance  were  of  the  same  class 
as  those  of  children  in  ordinary  schoola     He  says  :t — 

In  proof  of  this  I  subjoin  a  list  of  occupations,  derived  from  the  Class  which  ac- 
school  books  of  two  schools — the  one  a  National,  the  other  a  ragged  tually  resorts 
school:—     ^  ^*^*»- 

Ragged  School. — ^Labourer,  washerwoman,  pensioner,  tailor,  mason, 
lamplighter,  shoemaker,  chair-maker,  tinman,  navvy,  brickmaker,  fisher- 
man, stoker,  stonecutter,  chimney-sweep,  platelayer. 

National  School.  —  Cabman,  labourer,  porter,  sailor,  shopkeeper, 
carpenter,  policeman,  moulder,  pensioner,  maltster,  mason,  tailor, 
groom,  French-polisher,  charwoman,  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  horse- 
artilleryman. 

If  any  confirmation  were  needed  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  classes.  Children  of  oat- 
it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  outdoor  pauper  children,  who  form  ^*^^  K^?" 
a  large  portion  of  those  who  attend  ragged  schools,  attend  in  large  ^^i    *?  ^av 

spools. 

*  Beport,  pp.  48,  49.  t  Report,  p.  50. 
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Fabt  nt.  numbers  British  and  National  schools.  Thus,  at  Bristol,  out  of  618 
— **  as  many  as  257  attend  National  schools,  and  50  attend  British  schools  ; 
whilst  at  Pl3rmouth,  out  of  591,  as  manj  as  147  attend  National  schools, 
and  83  British  schools.  The  real  difference  between  the  parents  who 
send  their  children  to  the  ragged  schools  and  those  who  send  them  to 
the  ordinary  schools  consist  not  in  their  occupation,  nor  in  their 
poverty,  but  in  their  moral  character. 

He  found  that  the  children  were  composed  of  three  classes. 
The  first  were  the  children  of  dissipated  parents;  of  these  he 
observes : — 
Three  elsuei  As  to  the  first  class  :  The  most  cursory  conversation  with  the 
^^^^id^iS  *li-  ^^^^^^^^  themselves  will  prove  the  dissipated  character  of  their  parents, 
^^^  ^  '  and  this  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  master  or 
1st  Children  of  mistress,  or  any  lady  or  gentleman  who  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
diFtipated  the  homes  of  the  children.     Both  at  Bristol  and  at  Plymouth  it  was 

P*'*'^^'  an  admitted  fact  that   the  parents  of  more  than  half  the  children 

were  drunkards  ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
ragged  school  society  stated  as  much,  both  to  myself  and  at  a  public 
meeting.  The  reason  why  a  dissipated  parent  prefers  the  ragged 
school  to  the  other  schools  is  obvious.  Like  many  other  parents, 
he  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  education,  but  he  would  rather 
spend  his  penny  on  a  glass  of  gin  than  on  a  week's  schooling. 
Taking  little  interest,  and  exercising  little  control  over  his  child,  the 
drunkard  takes  no  trouble  to  send  his  child  to  school  regularly,  or  to 
provide  it  with  clothes  sufficiently  clean  to  appear  amongst  other  more 
respectable  children.  In  good  schools  discipline  and  cleanliness  are 
considered  essentials,  and  the  gross  neglect  of  these  leads  to  rejection, 
punishment,  or  expulsion.  But  the  ragged  schools  overlook  these 
essentials.  The  boy  or  girl  may  attend  when  he  pleases,  he  may  be 
regular  or  irregular,  and  may  come  with  filthy  hands,  undressed  hair, 
and  a  costume  no  matter  how  odoriferous.  Education  is  an  excellent 
thing,  if  conducted  on  reasonable  principles  ;  but  to  suppose  that  boys 
or  girls  are  to  receive  any  real  benefit  by  being  taught  their  alphabet 
or  to  form  their  letters,  for  a  few  hours  during  the  week,  whilst  they 
pass  the  larger  portion  of  their  time  in  the  streets,  or  amidst  scenes  of 
the  greatest  profligacy,  seems  a  little  extravagant.  There  may,  perhaps, 
be  one  or  two  cases  in  which,  under  such  unpromising  circumstances,  a 
•  boy  or  girl  has  derived  benefit  from  a  ragged  school,  though  I  admit 

that  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
cases  in  which  both  boys  and  girls  who,  after  being  withdrawn  from 
the  contamination  of  a  vicious  home,  and  supplied  with  food,  lodging, 
and  instruction,  have  turned  out  extremely  well.  But  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  no  case  in  which  a  boy  or  girl,  allowed  to  live  in  a 
scene  of  profligacy,  has  been  permanently  improved  by  attendance  on  a 
ragged  day  school.  As  in  the  upper  classes,  so  it  is  in  the  lower. 
Unless  the  parent  co-operates  with  the  schoolmaster,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  children  attend  school ;  no  child  will  attend  school  of  its  own 
accord  ;  and  unless  they  attend  school  with  moderate  regularity  it  is 
impossible  they  can  receive  any  benefit. 

With  respect,  therefore,  to  those  children  whose  temperament  will 
not  permit  them  to  attend  with  ordinary  regularity,  or  whose  ob- 
streperous conduct  and  filthy  habits  preclude  their  admission  to  the 
ordinary  schools,  I  believe  that  the  benefit  which  they  receive  by 
attending  ragged  schools  is  too  insignificant  to  justify  the  expense 
*         incurred  by  such  separate  institutions. 
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The  second  class  were  the  children  of  outdoor  paupers,  form-    Part  HL 
ing  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole.    Of  this  class  Mr.  Cumin  ^^  chUdiwi 

says:* —  ofoatdoor 

paapen; 

I  must  observe  that  these  children  are  verj  often  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  widows  or  sick  persons.  They  are  generally  superior  in 
manners  and  dress  to  the  children  of  dissipated  parents,  and  are  also 
more  regular  in  their  attendance.  The  parents  themselves,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  would  greatly  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  the 
ordinary  day  schools  if  they  were  able  to  do  so  without  extreme  self- 
denial,  and  the  masters,  both  of  National  and  British  schools,  assured 
me  that  their  manner  and  dress  would  entitle  them  to  admission  into 
their  schools.  And  surely  a  man  who  considers  the  changes  and 
chances  of  human  life,  or  knows  the  history  of  some  of  these  children, 
but  must  regret  that  they  are  compelled  by  poverty  to  forego  the  benefit 
of  attending  a  thoroughly  good  school.  So  far,  then,  as  this  second 
class  is  concerned,  there  seems  no  ground  shown  for  the  existence  of 
ragged  schools* 

The  third  dass  were  children  who,  if  there  had  been  no  atd.  Chadrai 
gratuitous  schools,  would  have  attended  ordinaiy  day  schools.  J^^^J^ 
Of  these  Mr.  Cumin  observes  if —  ^7  whooli. 

The  third  class  to  be  found  in  these  ragged  schools  consists  of 
those  who  would  attend  an  ordinary  Nationtd  or  British  school,  and 
pay  the  pence,  if  no  gratuitous  schools  were  open.  In  every  one  of  the 
ragged  schools  which  I  visited  some  attempt  was  made  to  confine  the 
class  of  children  to  the  really  destitute  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say,  in  none 
was  the  theory  effectually  carried  into  practice.  In  some,  indeed,  the 
restriction  was  admitted  to  be  merely  nominal  Considerable  attention 
seemed  to  be  paid  to  the  rule  in  Bristol,  but  in  Plymouth  the  complaint 
was  loud  amongst  some  of  the  schoolmasters,  both  National  and  British, 
that  boys  and  girls  were  admitted  to  the  ragged  school  who  ought  to  be 
excluded.  Thus,  the  master  of  one  school  told  me  that  he  had  suffered 
very  severely  from  the  action  of  the  ragged  school,  and  the  mistress  of 
an  infant  school  told  me  that  at  one  time  her  room  was  emptied. 
There  seemed  to  be  disputes  on  the  question  between  rival  committees, 
and  schoolmasters  told  me  that  it  formed  a  common  subject  of  discus- 
sion among  them.  From  facts  which  came  to  my  own  knowledge, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  these  allegations  were  substantially  correct.  I 
frequently  found  that  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  ragged  school  had, 
according  to  their  own  account,  been  at  National  or  British  schools, 
and  I  actually  read  in  the  books  of  one  endowed  school  the  fact  re- 
corded that  boys  regularly  paying  2d.  a  week  had  lately  attended  the 
ragged  school.  I  have  myself  seen  a  woman  come  in  with  a  child  to 
be  entered  at  a  British  school  prepared  to  pay  the  school-pence,  having 
brought  it  from  the  ragged  school ;  and  I  may  add  that  one  clergyman 
told  me  he  lost  one  boy  a  month  at  least,  for,  he  said,  ^'  If  my  master 
"  inflicts  a  punishment  of  which  the  boy  or  his  parents  do  not  approve, 
*'  he  is  at  once  told  that  the  child  will  not  come  back,  but  will  betake 
**  himself  to  the  ragged  schoel." 


*  Beport,  p.  51.  t  Beport,  pp.  59, 5^, 
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Babt  iir.  In  his  examination  of  the  ragged  schools  at  Flymoixth,  Mr. 
Bbd  moral  Cumin  .obtained  experience  of  the  danger  attending  the  edu- 
state  of  ragged  cation  of  these  classes  in  common.     He  says : — 


schools  at 
Plymouth. 


At  Plymouth  I  discovered  defects  in  the  ragged  schobls  more 
alarming.  The  numbers  attending  such  schools  were  much  larger 
than  at  Bristol,  and  the  schools  themselves  were  inferior.  I  am  bound  to 
saj  that  some  of  the  committee  seemed  to  feel  the  danger  of  so  many 
children  of  various  characters  being  mixed  up  together^  There  was 
certainly  a  great  probability  that  they  would  corrupt  each  other.  Nor 
was  this  fear  unfounded,  for  upon  inquiring  at  the  police,  I  found  that 
thej  had  a  list  of  thirteen  in  attendance  at  the  ragged  school  who  were 
under  the  guidance  of  a  certain  notorious  young  thief — a  creation  of  the 
Plymouth  workhouse,  and  that  they  formed  a  regular  gang.  I  myself 
saw  one  of  the  best  known  of  these  thirteen  sitting  in  the  school  eating 
a  crust  of  bread,  who  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  master.  It  also 
appeared  that  some  of  these  boys  had  been  before  the  magistrates  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  that  the  master  had  appeared  at  the  bar 
and  had  begged  them  off.  It  occurred  to  some  that  the  better  way. 
woijld  have  been  to  have  sent  all  the  wretched*  boys  to  a  reformatory. 
At  all  events,  the  temptation  to  commit  crime  to  which  the  poorest 
children  are  naturally  exposed  must  be  considerably  aggravated  by 
being  brought  into  contact  with  others  who  had  already  graduated  in 
felony. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  however,  I  was  assured  that  juvenile 
crime  had  diminished  since  the  establishment  of  ragged  schools,  and 
that  this  decrease  was  due  to  their  influence.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  view  is  inconsistent  with  known  facts.  For  though  in  Bristol  this 
crime  had  diminished,  in  Plymouth,  where  the  ragged  school  system 
is  much  more  fully  developed,  it  has  largely  increased. 

If  education  has  any  effect  in  checking  crime,  it  seems  to  be  not 
through  the  ragged  school,  but  through  the  ordinary  day  school  and  the 
reformatory  schools. 

Such  were  the  opinions  formed  by  Mr.  Cumin.  The  most 
important  of  Miss  Carpenter's  answers  to  the  questions  which 
we  addressed  to  her  are  as  follows : — 

3.  Why  are  ragged  schools  necessary  ? 
Bagged  schools  Bagged  schools  are  necessary,  because  without  them  an  extensive 
required  for  class  of  the  population  of  our  large  towns  would  be  without  any 
^^^d^b  ^th  -  education,  as  they  were  before  ragged  schools  were  commenced.  The 
Zise  anftdu-  ^^"  existence  of  such  a  class  has,  I  am  aware,  been  doubted  by  many  official 
persons.  If  these  would  take  the  trouble  themselves  to  visit  the  homes 
of  the  children  attending  the  ragged  schools,  and  ascertain  the  real 
condition  of  the  parents,  and  the  state  of  the  streets  and  courts  in 
which  they  live  ;  or  if  they  would  examine  persons  practically  con- 
nected with  ragged  schools,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  reports 
of  those  who  only  officially  and  occasionally  visit  them,  they  would  no 
longer  doubt.  The  fact  is  patent  to  all  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  that,  until  there  is  a  very  great  change  in  the  social  condition 
of  our  country,  there  is  and  must  be  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
who  are,  from  whatever  cause,  barely  above  starvation,  and  whose 
precarious  means  scarcely  suffice  for  their  daily  bread,  without  the 
.power  of  providing  decent  clothing  or  other  necessaries  ;  also  that  the 
low  moral,  intellectual,  and  often  physical  condition  of  this  class, 
necessarily  perpetuates  the  same  state  of  things,  unless  a  helping  hand 
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is  held  Ofut  to  the  children  to  aid  them  to  rise  to  a  higher  and  better      Part  m 

life.     This  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  parents  has  a  very  lowering         

efiect  on  the  nature  and  actual  condition  of  the  children.  They  cannot 
attend  the  higher  schools  even  if  the  needful  pence  were  supplied 
them.  I  have  frequently  made  this  experiment,  and  always  unsuccess- 
fully. 

Miss  Carpenter  then  describes  eight  families  whose  children 
attend  her  ragged  school.  Of  these  three  are  outdoor  paupers, 
and  in  another  the  fSBtther  and  mother  are  professional  thieves. 
The  four  others  are  aa  follows : — 

B. — ^This  family  has  very  much  excited  my  interest  The  parents  Caws  in  illiu- 
are  industrious  and  cleanly,  but  very  poor.  The  father  is  a  shoemaker  tfa^**"^' 
and  earns  but  small  wages,  as  he  is  not  a  first-rate  workman.  The 
mother  is  a  delicate  young  woman,  but  endeavours  to  assist  her 
husband  by  shoe-binding  ;  the  cares  of  her  family,  however,  preyent 
her  doing,  much  sewing.  The  eldest  boy  is  ^ve  years  old ;  there  are 
three  younger  girls ;  and  the  mother  is  expecting  an  increase  of  family* 
Three  children  attend  school,  and  are  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  neat. 
From  being  denied  the  proper  necessaries  of  infant  life  the  children 
are  stunted,  and  present  the  appearance  of  large  sized  dolls  more  than 
children. 

C — The  parents  work  at  tailoring,  and  are  employed  by  a  whole- 
sale clothes  shop  in  Bristol.  The  wages  are  miserably  small,  and  they 
tell  me  that  they  are  often  compelled  to  work  two  or  three  nights  a 
week  to  keep  themselves  and  their  children  from  stiu'vation.  The 
children  are  too  young  to  be  of  any  service  as  yet  to  them.  The 
mother  keeps  the  children  clean  by  washing  their  clothes  after  they 
are  in  bed  at  night.  The  father  has  told  me  that  if  it  were  not  for 
our  school  his  children  would  >  be  running  the  streets  in  idleness,  as  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  pay  for  their  schooling. 

B. — ^Father  a  flyman  earning  about  5s.  or  6s,  per  week ;  mother 
a  shoe-binder.  This  family  live  in  a  wretchedly  dirty  room  ;  it  almost 
sickens  one  to  enter  it.  There  are  five  children,  who  ai^e  usually  in 
rags.  The  mother  says  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  attend  more  to  the 
apartment  or  her  children,  as  she  would  lose  too  much  time,  and  be 
unable  to  support  her  family,  as  her  husband's  earnings  will  scarcely 
provide  bread  for  so  many  children.  She  appears  very  thankful  to  be 
allowed  to  send  her  little  ones  to  school. 

X. — ^When  these  children  first  entered  the  school  their  appearance 
was  so  repulsive  as  to  make  the  other  children  shrink  from  them. 
They  are  little  girls,  one  five  and  the  other  six  years  of  age.  They 
had  only  frocks  on,  no  article  of  under  .clothes  whatever,  and  one  of 
them  was  obliged  to  hold  this  with  both  hands  to  prevent  its  falling 
off  her.  Their  faces  were  dirty,  and  their  hair  matted  and  clung 
round  their  head  in  bunches  for  want  of  combing.  I  never  remember 
seeing  any  children  look  so  utterly  wretched  and  filthy.  Before  I 
could  allow  them  to  take  their  seats  I  was  obliged  to  send  them  with 
a  monitor  to  be  washed,  combed,  and  get  frocks  sewn.  It  took  the 
girl  one  hour  and  a  half  to  do  this,  so  fearfully  dirty  and  ragged  were 
they.  They  were  at  first  very  unruly  and  dull,  but  after  a  time  pre- 
sented quite  a  different  aspect,  and  though  still  ragged  there  was  a 
quiet  attentive  manner  that  pleased  me  very  much,  and  occasionally 
gave  proofs  of  intelligence  that  I  had  little  expected.  They  live  in  a 
dirty  hovel  in  a  court  in  Redcross  Street,  The  father  is  a  twine 
maker  and  th$  mother  sells  freestones.    I  visited  the  eldest  girl  when 
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Fast  IIL  ill,  and  Bhall  never  forget  the  scene.  The  father  was  sitting  on  the 
—  ground  at  work,  the  sick  child  lay  on  a  bundle  of  rags  in  the  comer 
of  the -room,  and  the  mother  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  make  the 
little  invalid  eat  some  coarse  fish.  There  was  only  one  chair,  and  thai 
was  broken,  so  I  stood  and  talked  with  them.  As  I  gazed  round  upon 
the  miserable  place  I  could  quite  understand  the  poor  child's  anxiety 
to  return  to  school,  and  felt  thankful  that  such  an  institution  was  open 
to  her. 

Observations        These  cases  prove  the  truth  of  Miss  Carpenter's  statement  that 
***       '  there  are  parents  whose  poverty,  whatever  be  its  cause,  prevents 
their  paying  the  school-pence. 

In  the  two  first  instances,  the  poverty  does  not  arise  from 
misconduct  But  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
ragged  school,  the  children  need  be  "  running  the  streets  in  idle- 
"  ness/'  All  our  evidence  shows  that  where  the  children  are 
unobjectionable  they  are  never  refused  admission  into  the  paying 
schools  merely  because  the  parents  caimot  pay  the  school  penca 
In  the  rare  oases  in  which  the  managers  refuse  to  receive  them 
without  payment,  benevolent  persons  are  found  to  pay  for  them. 
No  charity  is  so  easy,  so  cheap,  or  so  attractive  as  the  payment 
of  school-pence.  It  gives  no  trouble,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
abused. 

The  last  two  cases  seem  to  be  cases  of  misconduct  The 
parents  are  obviously  either  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their 
children,  or  care  for  it  so  little  that  they  give  themselves  no 
trouble  about  it.  They  like  to  get  their  child];pn  out  of  their 
way,  but  will  not  take  the  care  of  their  persons  which  is 
necessary  to  their  reception  in  a  paying  school.  These  are  the 
children  who,  to  use  Miss  Carpenter's  words,  ''  cannot  attend  the 
"  higher  schools,  even  if  the  needful  pence  were  supplied  them." 
But  such  families  seem  to  contribute  a  small  proportion  of  the 
ragged  school  scholars.  The  bulk  of  those  scholars  appear  to  be 
children  either  of  outdoor  paupers  or  of  persons  who  can  send 
their  children  to  paying  schools,  and  who  would  do  so  if  there 
were  no  ragged  schools*  The  former  of  these  classes  ought  to  be 
educated  by  the  guardians.  The  latter  would  be  educated,  and 
better  educated,  in  the  paying  schools.  On  the  whole  it  is  clear 
that  great  caution  must  be  used  in  the  assistance  of  ragged  schools. 
Opinion  of  the  We  have  seen  already  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
SSidir'*^  of  Council.  In  the  circular  of  January  30,  1858,  Mr.  Lingen 
says  : — ''  Bagged  schools  are  to  be  regarded  as  provisional  insti- 
''  tutions  which  are  constantly  tending  to  become  elementary 
*'  schools  of  the  ordinary  kind,  or  industrial  schools  certified 
"  under  Acts  of  Parliament"    And  it  is  upon  this  principle  that 
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aid  IS  given  to  those  ragged  schools  only,  which  are  also  in-    P-^t.  ni 
dustrial,  that  is  to  3  out  of  192, 

We  think  that  their  policy  in  this  respect  is  wise  and  should  Policy  of  the 
be  maintained.  In  order  to  entitle  any  class  of  institutions  to  q^^^u^^j^^ 
receive  aid  from  the  grant  administered  by  the  Committee  of 
Council,  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should  be  shown  to  be 
likely  to  produce  permanent  valuable  results,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  ragged  schools.  The  influence  which  they  exercise 
over  children  who  would  otherwise  be  destitute  of  any  education 
whatever  is  probably  beneficial,  though  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  little  can  be  effected  by  the  mere  literary  instruction  of 
children  who  are  accustomed  to  vicious  homes  and  parentsi  The 
only  efficient  mode  of  reforming  such  children  is  to  separate 
them  from  their  families,  and  to  subject  them  to  the  strict  dis- 
cipline of  an  industrial  school 

This  slight  influence  over  a  very  limited  class  is  the  only  ad-  Separate 
vantage    produced  by  the  establishment  of   separate    ragged  J^^JJJ^^^y^^ 
schools.    It  appears  to  us  to  be  overbalanced  by  the  disadvantage  good  only  a 
that  such  schools  withdraw  from  the  ordinary  day  schools  ac^. 
considerable  number  of  children  who  would  otherwise  be  sent 
there  either  by  their  parents  or  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor, 
and  this  is  a  serious  eviL    No  conditions  which  the  Committee 
of  Council  could  impose  would  effectually  prevent  this  eviL  ♦ 

A  further  objection  to  affording  them  public  assistance  is,  that  Special  a«. 
strict  general  rules  rigidly  adhered  to  are  absolutely  necessary  in  ^J^g^hooU 
the  administration  of  public  money.      In  order  to  obtain  the  would  lower 
grants  hitherto  made  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  or  those  JSy  8cho<3^ 
which  we  have  recommended  in  their  place,  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  degree  of  discipline,  the  payment  of  certain  fees  by  the 
parents,  and  the  prospect  of  a  certain  degree  of  permanence  in 
the  schools  are  necessary.    If  by  neglecting  these  conditions  a 
school  might  qualify  itself  for  special  grants  as  a  ragged  school, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  day 
schools  would  be  generally  and  materially  lowered. 

For  these  reasons  we  think  that  ragged  schools,  in  which  Bagged  schools 
industrial  instruction  is  not  given,  though  they  may  in  some  ?^*J^5*puW^c 
special  cases  be  useful,  are  not  proper  subjects  for  public  assis-  assistance. 
tance. 

The  objects  which  the  promoters  of  such  schools  propose  to  objects  pro- 
themselves  may  frequently  be  attained  in  a  manner  altogether  P<>««d  by 
unobjectionable,   by  the  establishment  of   cheap  day   schools  may  be  other- 
which  receive  assistance  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  ^"^  attained. 
would  continue  to  receive  public  aid  under  the  scheme  which  we 
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Part  in*  propose.  In  the  Golden  Lane  district  of  St.  Thomas,  Charter- 
house, there  is  a  crowded  population  of  the  very  lowest  class, 
composed  principally  of  costermongers  and  their  families.  For 
the  education  of  the  children  of  this  class  a  school  has  been  pro- 
vided, in  which  800  children,  all  of  whom  pay  a  weekly  fee  of 
Id.,  are  under  instruction,  and  which  is  taught  by  three  principal 
and  fourteen  pupil-teachers. 

The  promoters  of  ragged  schools  might  often  better  eflfect  their 
objects  by  spending  the  money  devoted  to  the  support  of  separate 
ragged  schools  in  supplying  the  children  with  the  clothes, 
especially  with  the  shoes,  necessary  to  enable  them  to  attend  an 
ordinary  day  school. 
Mr.  Cramp-  Mr.  Crampton,  the  head  master  of  the   Brentford   National 

school,  has  made  some  observations  which  bear  upon  these 
suggestions : — 

I  believe  that  very  superior  advantages  would  accrue  to  **  ragged  " 
scholars  from  being  sent  to  mix  with  and  be  taught  along  with  better 
class  children  than  by  being  collected  in  "  ragged  schools."  The  coarse 
habits,  untidiness,  and  want  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  poor 
"ragged"  bojs,  is  doubtless  an  obstacle  to  their  partaking,  at  present, 
as  much  as  they  might  do  of  the  educational  advantages  of  our  British 
and  National  schools  ;  but  by  a  separate  class-room  or  two,  used  as 
introductory  rooms,  in  which  this  pariah  class  might  be  kept  till  made 
clean,  ueat,  and  orderly  enough  to  be  drafted  off  into  the  main  school^ 
these  objections  would  be  obviated.  I  regard  the  establishment  of 
separate  "ragged"  schools  as  much  inferior  to  well-directed  efforts  for 
bringing  the  "ragged"  children  into  good  public  schools.  These 
so-called  "  ragged  "  schools  will  soon  work  upward,  must  indeed  do  so, 
if  they  are  successful,  into  National  or  British  schools,  which  latter 
were,  indeed,  formerly  mostly  filled  with  this  class  of  scholars.  Much 
greater  scope  is,  I  believe,  open  to  effective  visiting  and  personal  effort 
in  individuals  of  the  '^  ragged  "  class,  than  by  establishing  of  separate 
schools  for  them. 

II. 

Industrial  Schools. 

Industrial  Industrial  schools  are  of  two  kinds,  uncertified  and  certified, 

tfficd  and^a^  '^^^^  ^^7  difference  between  them  is  that  under  the  provisions  of 
tified.  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  stated   below,  the  certified  industrial 

schools  may  receive  and  detain  children  convicted  of  vagrancy, 
committed  to  them  by  the  magistrates,  or  pauper  children  for 
whose  maintenance  and  education  the  guardians  may  contract 
The  attendance  of  other  children  at  both  uncertified  and  certified 
schools  is  voluntary.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  reclaim 
children   who  from  the  drcumstanees  of  their  homee  or  from 
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neglect,  are  in  eminent  danger  of  becoming  criminals,  and  this     P^-t  i^^- 

object  is  accomplished  by  separating  them  from  their  connexions, 

and  giving  them  instruction  in  some  honest  means  of  getting  a 

living.     In  a  few  cases  the  industrial  instruction  is  given,  though 

the  separation  of  the  child  from  its  home  is  not  enforced,  but  in 

most  cases  the  children  are  boarded  and  lodged  as  well  as  fed. 

The  annual  assistance  which  these  institutions  receive  from  the 

Committee  of  Council  is  regulated  by  the  following  articles  of 

the  certified  Minutes.     They  receive  building  grants  on  the  same 

terms  as  other  schools. 

229.  (a).  The    title    of   ragged  school*   or  some  other  equivalent  Genend  con- 
name,  must  be  retained.  ditions  of  aid 

(ft).  Both  literary  and  industrial  instruction  must  be  given,      by  Committee 

(c).  No  fees  mast  be  received.  industeSa  ^ 

(cQ.  Accurate  accounts  must  be  kept  of  all  receipts  and  ex-  schools, 
penditure  ;  and  if  the  managers  attempt  other  objects  besides 
the  daily  instruction  of  children,  the  expenditure  upon  such 
other  objects,  and  upon  instruction,  must  be  separately  stated. 

(e).  The  managers  must  certify,  and  the  Inspector  must 
report,  that  adequate  means  are  taken  to  confine  the  children 
attending  the  school  to  that  class  which  cannot  be  associated 
with  the  children  of  respectable  labouring  men  ;  that  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  (as  far  as  the  first  four  rules,  simple 
and  compound)  are  well  taught  in  the  school ;  and  that  its  dis- 
cipline and  moral  influence  are  such  as  arc  calculated  to  benefit 
the  special  class  of  scholars. 
232.  Ragged  schools  may  receive  annual  grants  equal  per  annum  to —  Amount  of 

(a).  One-half  of  the  rent  of  the  premises  in  which  industrial  granu. 
instruction  is  carried  on. 

(6).  One-third  of  the  cost  of  tools  and  of  raw  material  for 
labour. 

(c).  Five  shillings  per  annum  per  industrial  scholar  according 
to  the  average  number  under  industrial  instruction  throughout 
the  year  preceding  the  date  of  inspection. 

(d).  The  ordinary  rate  in  augmentation  of  any  certificated 
teacher's  salary. 

(e).  Teachers  in  Poor  Law  schools,  who  are  rated  in  the  first 
division  of  the  second  grade  or  higher  (Article  244),  and  who, 
during  the  last  three  preceding  years,  have  served  continuously 
in  such  schools,  with  rating  not  below  the  third  division  of  the 
second  grade,  may  take  rank  without  further  examination  in 
ragged  or  in  certified  industrial  schools  as  certificated  teachers, 
and  may  in  those  schools,  but  in  none  other,  receive  such  aug- 
mentation, up  to  20/.,  as  their  salaries  justify,  on  the  conditions 
stated  in  Articles  62,  66,  70,  74,  79-83. 

(f).  Teachers  employed  continuously  in  ragged  schools  from 
1  January  1858,  may  obtain  the  like  privilege  by  passing  an 
examination  equal  to  the  rating  of  the  first  division  of  the  second 
grade  in  Poor  Law  schools,  provided  that  the  Inspector  has 
reported  favourably  of  their  schools  during  each  of  three  con- 
secutive years. 

284.  Schools. of  the  character  described  in  the  last  section  may,  in  Certified  in- 
Scotlandy  be  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and,  in  England  dufftrislsckools. 
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PjLRT  nL     and  Wales,  may  be  certified  bj  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edacationy 

pursuant  to  Acts  of  Parliament  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  7%  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  28, 

and  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  48.* 

238.  Schools  sanctioned  or  certified  pursuant  to  Article  234  maj 
receive,  from  the  money  voted  by  Parliament  for  public  education,  in 
addition  to  the  grants  specified  in  Articles  231-2,  the  sum  of  6(L  per 
day,  up  to  a  maximum  of  7/.  lOs.  per  annum,  for  every  child  admitted 
into  the  establishment  under  magisterial  sentence. 
BaildiDggriits      ^39.  Grants  for  building  schools  intended  to  be  sanctioned  or  cer- 
for  industrial     tified  pursuant  to  Article  235  are  made  pursuant  to  Articles  25-36, 
schools.  and  228,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  30/.  per  inmate.     A  dormitory  and  all 

other  proper  appliances  must  be  provided  for  the  lodging  and  instruc- 
tion of  each  inmate,  in  respect  of  whom  such  a  grant  is  made. 

Uncertified  in-      The    Uncertified    industrial    schools    are  isolated    establish- 

dustrial  schools.  ^^^^8,  supported  in  many  cases  by  a  few   charitable  personsy 

and  connected  with  no  central  society ;  we  have  therefore  been 

unable  to  obtain  any  precise  account  of  their  number.      The 

number  of  those  aided  by  the  Committee  of  C!ouncil  under  the 

rales  just  quoted  is  36. 

Statistics  re-         They  contain  2,822  children,  of  whom  1,647  are  males,  and 

specting  them,  j  .j,^.  females.     Their  total  income  for  1860  was  21,5412.  4«.  9dL ; 

their  total  expenditure,  21,595Z.  88.  2d.     The  two  last  grants 

which  they  received  from  the  Committee  of  Council  were  3,570£, 

28,  Id.  in  1859,  and  2,1222.  9«.  lid  in  1860.     In  18  the  number 

of  inmates  did  not  exceed  50,  and  in  9  it  was  under  25.     Three 

of   the  remaining   18  are  large  ragged  schools,   the  children 

attending  which  are  included  in  the  numbers  given  at  the 

beginning  of  this  section. 

Certified  in-         The  certified  industrial  schools  are  under  the  20  &  21  Vict. 

dustrialschools.  ^  ^3^  commonly  called  Mr.  Adderley's  Act,  and  23  &  24  Vict. 

c.  108. 

The  main  provisions  of  those  Acts  are  as  follows  : — 

ProTisions  of        Upon  the  application  of  the  managers  of  any  school  in  which 

s"hooT* Act     industrial  traiuing  is  provided,  and  in  which  cliildren  are  fed  as 

of  1857  (Mr.    well  as  taught,  the  Committee  of  Council  may  certify  that  such 

^®y^>     school  is  an  industrial  school.     The  Committee  must  within  a 

month  publish  a  notice  of  the  certificate  in  the  London  Gazette, 

and  must  direct  an  annual  report  to  be  made  of  the  condition  of 

such  schools.     If  the  report  la  not  satisfactory,  they  may  with* 

draw  the  certificate.!     If  any  child  ia  taken  into  custody  on  a 

charge  of  vagrancy,  the  Justices,  on  receiving  satisfactory  proof 

in  support  of  such   charge,   may,  if  the  parent  or  guardian 

cannot  at  once  be  found,  send  it  to  any  certified  industrial 

*  See  also  at  present  23  &  24  Vict  c.  106. 
^  t  20  &  21  Vict  c.  46.  8S.  l,d,aiid  23. 
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Bchool  (the  managers  of  which  are  willing  to  receive  him)  for  a     Part  HL 

week  whilst  inquiries  are  made,*  after  which  it  may,  on  fall 

inquiry,  either  be  delivered  up  to  its  parent  on  his  giving  an 

assurance  in  writing  that  he  will  be  responsible  for  its  good 

behaviour  for  twelve  months,  or,  in  default  of  such  assurance,  bo 

sent  to  any  certified  industrial  school  for  its  training  and  educa* 

tion  for  such  period  as  the  magistrates  may  think  necessary. 

The  managers  may  allow  children  to  sleep  at  the  houses  of  any 

respectable  persons ;  but  if  they  abscond  from   the  school,  or 

neglect  their  attendance,  they  may  be  sent  back  and  detained 

there,  and  persons  inducing  them  to  abscond  are  liable  to  a  fine 

of  2i.    If   there  is  any  such  school  in  the   county  conducted 

on  the  principles  of  the  religious  denomination  to  which  the  child 

belongs,  it  is  to  have  the  preference  to  all  others-t     The  parent 

has  a  discretion  as  to  the  school  to  be  selected,}  and  the  child 

may  be  discharged  if  a  suitable  employment  is  provided  for  it,§ 

or  if  good  security  is  found  ||     No  person  can  be  detained  in 

an  industrial  school  after  15  years   of  age  against   his   will.T 

The  parents  may,  upon  complaint  of  the  managers,  be  ordered  to 

pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  38.  a  week  for  the  child's  maintenance 

to  the  managers  or  to  any  person  authorized  by  them.** 

Ministers  of  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  inmates  may  have 
access  to  the  children  at  certain  fixed  hours  of  the  day-f-f 

Boards  of  guardians  may  contract  with  the  managers  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  pauper  children. 

By  the  23  &  24  Y ict.  a  1 08,  it  is  provided  that  all  the  powers  23  &  24  Tict 
vested  by  the  Industrial  School  Act  of  1857  in  the  Committee  *'  ^^^' 
of  Council  shall  be  vested  in  and   exercised  by  one   of  Her 
Majesty*8  Principal  Secretaries   of  State,   and  that  he  shall  in 
friture  grant  the  certificates  which  were  formerly  granted  by  the 
President  of  the  CounciL 

There  are  in  England  Ig  certified  industrial  schools;  11  of  Statistics  as  to 
these  are  in  or  near  London  ;  two  in  Liverpool ;  two  in  Bristol ;  trial  school*. 
one  in  Manchester ;  one  in  York  ;  and  one  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The  schools  contained  1,193  inmates,  of  whom  574  were  males, 
and  619  females ;  171  of  the  whole  number  were  received  under 
the  sentence  of  magistrates.  The  income  of  the  schools  for  1860 
was  20,599i.  198.  9d. ;  the  expenditure,  19,717Z.  O*.  lid.,  and 


*  so  &  21  Vict  c.  48.  8.  5.  ||  20  &  21  Vict  c.  48.  8.  13. 

i  20  &  21  Vict  c.  48.  8.  6.  ^  20  &  21  Vict  c  48.  8.  14. 

i  20  &  21  Vict  C.  48.  8.  9.  *♦  20  h  21  Vict  c.  48.  8.  15. 

I  20  &  21  Vict  c.  48.  8.  12.  ff  20  &  21  Vict  c  48.  8.  10. 
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Pabt  m.     the  laat  two  grants  received  from  the  Qovemment  were  4,2642. 
138.  7d.  and  2,938i.  3  7«.  9A 
Proportion  of        They  are  founded  and  mainly  supported  by  private  benevo- 
mitted  to  these  knee,  and  the  grants  which  they  receive  from  the  Committee  of 
schools  under    Council  are  made  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  grants  made  to 
ordinary  day  schools,  though  they  differ  in  amount ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  but  pre-suppose 
their  establishment  from  independent  sources.    The  children  com- 
mitted to  the  schools  by  the  magistrates  are  not  only  not  the 
bulk  of  the  inmates,  but  form  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
them.     It  appears  from  the  table  given  above  that  they  form 
almost  exactly  one-seventh  of  the  whole  number  (171   out  of 
1,193);  but  of  these  154  are  received  in  three  schools,  namely, 
100  at  Newcastle,  35  in  one  of  the  Liverpool  schools,  and  19  in 
one  of  the  Bristol  schools,  so  that  the  15  other  certified  industrial 
schools  contain  only  17  children  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
It  follows  that,  except  as  to  three  of  the  schools  certified  under 
the  Act,  its  compulsory  provisions  are  inoperative. 
Effect  of  re-         This  result  is  due  partly  to   the  restriction  of  the   Act  to 
AcTt  "children  children  convicted  of  vagrancy.     The  object  of  the  Act  is  to  pre- 
convicted  of     vent  crime  by  compelling  parents  to  discharge  their  parental  duty 
to  the  extent  of  keeping  their  children  from  habits  which  are  almost 
certain  to  lead  to  crime ;   this  restriction  is  fetal  to  its  efficiency. 
"  Unless,"  says  Miss  Carpenter,  "  magistrates  are  actuated  by  a 
"  great  anxiety  to  work  out  the  Act,  it  will  remain,  as  at  present^ 
"  virtually  a  dead  letter."    As  it  stood  when  brought  into  Par- 
liament the  Act  empowered  the  police  to  take  into  custody,  and 
the  magistrate  to  deal  with, "  any  child  who  may  be  found  begging 
"  or  committing  an  act  of  vagrancy,  and  also  any  child  who  may 
"  be  foimd  wandering  in  the  highways,  or  sleeping  therein  at 
"  night,  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or 
"  proper  guardianship,  or  any  lawful  or  visible  mode  of  subsist- 
"  ence  ;  or  any  child  frequenting  a  house  of  ill-feme,  or  any  child 
"  found  drunk  or  disorderly." 
17  8c  18  Vict       The  Act  known  as  Mr.  Dunlop's  Act  (17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  74.), 
^*  "*•        ^      which  is  confined  to  Scotland,  applies  to  "any  young  person 
Act.       ^^*     "  apparently  under  the  age  of  14  who  shall  be  found  begging,  or 
"  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  proper  guar- 
''  dianship,  and  having  no  lawful  or  visible  means  of  subsistence, 
"  shall  be  found  wandering,  though  not  charged  with  any  actual 
"  offence." 

We  think  that  the  English  Act  is  decidedly  too  narrow  as  it 
stands  at  present. 
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The  following  exti-acts  from  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of     Part  ill. 
Reformatories  appear  to  prove  that  the  terms  of  the  Scotch  Act 
might  be  applied  to  this  country  with  advantage.     In  his  report  i  JVoSkin^in 
for  1857-8,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  English  Act,  ScoUand.  ° 
the  Inspector  said  :* — 

The  schools  certified  under  Mr.  Dunlop's  Act  are,  in  fact,  industrial 
feeding  schools  of  a  superior  description.  Scarcely  any  of  the  children 
in  them  are  committed  under  the  Act,  the  clause  enabling  the  parochial 
boards  to  withdraw  such  children  on  giving  security  for  their  better 
protection  having  almost  neutralized  the  direct  operation  of  the  Statute 
altogether.  But  the  indirect  operation  of  the  law  appears  to  be  con- 
siderable and  very  advantageous  ;  large  numbers  of  children  coming 
voluntarily,  or  being  sent  by  their  parents, — ^from  the  knowledge  that 
if  found  idling  and  begging  in  the  streets  they  can  and  will  be  sen- 
tenced to  the  school,  and  compelled  to  attend  it, — I  think  the  value  of 
these  certified  industrial  schools  in  Scotland  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
They  seem  to  offer  the  ch^pest  and  most  effective  means  for  preventing 
the  evil  which  the  reformatory  can  only  cure.  No  one  can  visit  Aber- 
deen, more  especially,  without  being  struck  by  the  absence  from  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  that  large  class  of  disorderly  and  neglected  children 
so  abundant  in  most  large  towns,  and  appreciating  the  beneficial 
working  of  the  schools  which  Sheriff  Watson  and  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Banchory,  have  established.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Industrial 
Schools  Bill  of  last  year  (20  &  21  Vict.  c.  48.)  may  ere  long  be  fully 
acted  on  and  applied  in  England,  and  may  yield  an  equally  satisfactoiy 
result. 

In  his  next  report  he  thus  compared  the  practical  operation  of 
the  two  Acts  :t — 

In  reference  to  the  second  class  of  schools  under  my  inspection,  Comparison  bc- 
namely,  those  sanctioned  in  Scotland  under  the  17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  74.,  tween  effects  of 
I  have  little  to  report.  They  amount  to  13.  The  largest  are  *^<>8®  S?^*!!JJV^£ 
established  in  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  In  all  of  them, 
except  that  at  Glasgow,  the  majority  of  the  children  taught  and  fed  in 
them  are  voluntary  attendants  ;  the  proportion  of  those  committed  and 
detained  under  a  magistrate's  order  being  small.  They  are  managed 
with  great  economy,  and  have  produced  most  beneficial  results.  It  is 
impossible  to  visit  them  without  regretting  that  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act  of  1858  (20  &  21  Vict.  cap.  48.)  is  not  more  generally  adopted  and 
acted  on  in  England.  Were  the  preventive  agency  of  this  statute  (which 
bears  a  close  analogy  to  Mr.  Dunlop's  Act,  under  which  the  industrial 
schools  of  Scotland  are  established)  more  fully  brought  to  bear  in  our 
large  cities  and  towns,  the  effect  would  be  most  beneficial,  and  ere  long 
many  of  our  reformatories  almost  dispensed  with.  At  present,  from 
various  circumstances,  this  has  not  been  the  case,  and  the  Act  remains 
almost  a  dead  letter.  19  schools  have  been  certified  under  it,  but  only  a 
few  children  have  been  sentenced  to  them,  and  hundreds  of  those  whom 
its  powers  of  detention  and  compulsory  attendance  at  school  would  save 
from  sinking  into  the  criminal  class  are  left  to  qualify  gradually  for 
admission  into  the  more  costly  reformatory. 

•  Report,  1857-8,  pp.  17,  18. 
.  t  Beport,  1858-9,  pp.  19,  20. 
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Pabt  in. 


Mode  of  enforc- 
ing contribu- 
tions fh>m 
parents. 


Children  for 
whom  indus- 
trial schools 
are  intended 
should  be  in 
district  union 
and  se|)arote 
schools. 


The  mode  of  enforcing  contributions  from  the  parents  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  children  in  industrial  schools  has  hitherto  been 
open  to  objection.  According  to  the  law  as  it  stood  till  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  the  magistrates  might  order  the  parents 
to  pay  a  contribution  to  the  managers,  or  persons  authorized  by 
them,  not  exceeding  3«.  per  week.  The  managers  were  thus 
charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  the  parents'  contributions, 
and  of  using  legal  means  to  enforce  it.  £y  an  Act  passed  in 
the  last  Session*  it  is  provided  that  the  magistrates  may 
make  the  order  upon  the  application  of  any  person  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  although  the  managers  may  have 
made  no  complaint.  The  practical  consequence  of  fins  will 
be  that  the  Home  Office  Inspector  instead  of  the  managers 
will,  as  in  the  case  of  reformatories,  collect  the  parents'  con- 
tributions. Tliis  is  obviously  an  improvement.  Miss  Carpenter 
observes,  in  her  answers  to  the  questions  already  referred 
to  : — "  The  provision  that  the  managers  are  to  obtain  the 
''  payments  of  the  parents  is  most  objectionable.  It  establishes 
"  a  wrong  relation  between  the  parents  and  managers,  and 
**  is  so  annoying  that  it  will  be  felt  by  most  persons  to  be 
*'  preferable  to  give  up  the  money  to  be  so  obtained  rather  than 
"  to  incur  the  odium  of  thus  collecting  petty  payments.  In  the 
"  Bristol  school  weekly  visits  to  the  parents  have  not  obtained 
"  anything  from  more  than  one  out  of  four,  and  in  that  case  the 
'*  father  was  living  separated  from  his  wife,  and  was  previously 
"  allowing  her  3«.  a  week  for  the  boy,  which  was  diminished  by 
"  the  magistrates  to  28.  6cZ.,  to  be  paid  to  the  school" 

To  make  the  industrial  schools  an  efficient  provision  for  the 
education  of  children  under  special  temptations  to  crime,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  extend  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  so  as  to  include 
the  class  of  children  described  in  Mr.  Dunlop's  Act,  but  even  if 
that  alteration  were  made  we  do  not  think  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  such  schools  would  be  established  to  meet  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  object  which  industrial 
schools  are  intended  to  promote  is  one  which  should  not  be  left 
to  private  individuals,  but  should  be  accomplished  at  the  public 
expense  and  by  public  authority.  This  results  from  its  character. 
To  take  a  child  out  of  the  custody  of  its  parents,  and  to  educate 
it  in  an  institution  over  which  tb.ey  have  no  control,  is  a  pro- 
ceeding which  must  be  considered  as  it  affects  the  parent  and  as 
it  affects  the  child.     As  it  affects  the  parent^  it  is  a  punishment 


•  S3  &  24  Vict  cap.  108.  sect  9. 
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fcr  neglect  of  the  most  important  parental  duties.    It  is  always     Pabt  HL 

disgraceful,  and  often  severe,  for  the  neglect  of  parental  duty  is        

quite  consistent  with  the  presence  of  strong  parental  feeling.  It 
is  obviously  just  to  add  to  the  disgrace  and  suflfering  inflicted 
by  the  child's  removal  the  obligation  of  paying  the  expense 
to  which  the  public  is  subjected  in  consequence  of  the  parent's 
a^lect. 

As  it  affects  the  child,  the  character  of  the  proceeding  is  alto-  ProTiBioiif  of 
gether  different.     It  is  intended,  not  for  its  punishment,  for  the  JfJ^JS^i^ 
supposition  is  that  the  child  has  not  been  convicted  of  any  crime,  ^^^  not  m  re- 
but for  its  protection  from  the  consequences  of  the  neglect  of  its  **"^ 
natural  protectors.     By  the  act  of  separating  it  from  those  pro- 
tectors, whatever  their  character  may  be,  the  State  puts  itself  in 
the  place  of  a  parent  and  assumes  parental  obligations.    Children, 
therefore,  who  stand  in  this  position  have  a  distinct  moral  right 
to  proper  education  and  superintendence  at  the  hands   of  the 
State,  which  again  has  the  light  to  charge  the  parent  with  the 
expense  of  providing  it. 

As  we  observed  in  the  last  part,  this  is  precisely  the  relation  ChUdran  in 
in  which  the  State  already  stands  to  indoor  pauper  children,  JJ^^  st^  at 
that  is  to  say,  to  children  who  are  orphans,  or  illegitimate,  or  ^^^^  paiip«r 
deserted  by  their  parents.     It  follows  that  children  who  fSEdl 
within  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  should  be  put  upon  the  same 
footing  as  indoor  pauper  children.     The  only  difference  between 
the  two  classes  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  natural  protectors  of 
the  children  are  either  dead  or  unknown,  while  in  the  other  they 
are  judicially  declared  to  be  unfit  to  exercise  the  authority  arising 
out  of  their  relationship. 

The  practical  objection  to  taking  this  course  in  the  present  Present  state  of 

state  of  things  is  that  the  present   workhouse  schools  are  in  schools  makes 

80  bad  a  condition  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  ^»  impossible. 

children  who  enter  them  will  be  corrupted.      "We  have  dwelt  Recommenda- 

upon  this  subject  abready,  and  have  recommended  the  general  dUtrict  and 

establishment  of  district  aAd  separate  schools.     We  think  that  separate  mdon 

*■  scnoois  be  de- 

when  such  schools  are  established  they  will  form  the  appropriate  daied  indos* 

places  of  education  for  the  children  liable  to  be  committed  to  *"^  •c'^ool*- 

industrial  schools.      If  our  recommendation  be  adopted,   they 

will  speedily  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  will  thus 

afford  to  every  district  the  resources  at  present  offered  by  the 

industrial  schools  to  a  few  large  towns.     We  propose,  therefore, 

that  all  district  or  separate  schools  for  indoor  pauper  children  be 

declared  by  Act  of  Parliament  industrial  schools  within  the 

meaning  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1857. 

C  0 
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Firoviiions  as        It  should  be  made  compulsory  on  the  authorities  of  the  schools 
luidjw^^ent  ^  receive  such  children  as  might  be  committed  to  them,  and  the 
of  children.      children  ought  not  to  be  liable  to  be  removed,  but  the  union  or 
parish  should  have  a  right  to  recover  the  expense  of  the  child's 
maintenance  in  the  first  instance  from  its  parents,  or  if  they  were 
unable  to  pay  or  not  to  be  found,  then  from  the  parish  in  which 
the  child  was  settled    We  think  that  the  residence  of  the  child  in 
the  district  school  ought  not  to  give  it  a  status  of  irremovability. 
If  this  recommendation  be  adopted,  the  probability  is  that  the 
necessity  for  industrial  ragged  schools  will  gradually  pass  away, 
and  that  though  the  present  homes,  refuges,  and  certified  industrial 
schools  may  continue  to  exist,  little  addition  to  their  numbers 
will  be  required. 
Public  BerviccB      In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  ingratitude  for  service  of 
^i^^and      ^^®  ^^^  valuable,  disinterested,  and  self-denying  character,  we 
conclude  our  observations  on  this  head,  by  recording  our  strong 
opinion  that  no  class  of  persons  interested  in  popular  education 
have  conferred  greater  services  on  the  public,  or  services  involv- 
ing greater  sacrifices  of  personal  convenience  and  inclination, 
than  the  managers  of  ragged  and  industrial  schools,  and  similar 
establishments. 

We  think  that  the  time  may  come  when  their  generous  and 
charitable  efforts  may  advantageously  be  replaced  by  a  general 
system,  but  the  &ct  that  they  first  directed  public  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  that  their  labours  showed  the  extent  and  urgency 
of  the  evil  to  be  met,  and  the  proper  means  of  meeting  it,  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten. 


industrial 
schools. 


FrovisionB  of 

Kefbnnfttory 

Aots. 


III. — Reforbcatobies. 

The  Acts  which  regulate  reformatories  are  the  17  &  18  Vict. 
c.  86,  amended  by  the  18  &  19  Vict,  c.  87,  the  19  &  20  Vici 
c.  109,  and  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  56.  Their  most  material  provi- 
sions are  as  foUows  : — 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  is  em- 
powered, upon  application  from  the  managers  of  any  such  school, 
to  certify  upon  the  report  of  an  Inspector  of  prisons  that  it  is 
useful  and  efficient  for  its  purpose.  The  school  must  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  and  the  certificate 
may  be  withdrawn.*  Persons  under  16  convicted  of  any  offence 
may  be  sent  by  an  order  of  the  court  or  of  the  justices  by  whom 
they  may  be  convicted  to  a  certified  school,  and  may  be  detained 


♦  17  &  is  Vict,  c  so;  8.  1. 
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there  for  not  less  than  two  or  more  than  five  years  *    The  Home     Part  m. 

Secretary  may  at  any  tune  order  the  discharge  of  the  offender,        

and  the  managers,  before  applying  for  his  discharge,  may  place 
him  on  trial  with  any  respectable  person  who  may  be  willing  to 
receive  him,  granting  him  a  licence  to  remain  with  that  persoi 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  and  calling  on  him  t6 
return  at  the  close  of  the  period  named.  Offenders  cannot  be 
placed  out  on  trial  before  half  their  sentence  has  expired,t  and 
those  who  abscond  from  the  school  or  from  any  service  in  which 
they  may  be  placed  on  trial,  or  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  abide  by 
and  conform  to  the  rules,  may,  upon  summary  conviction,  be 
imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  three  months.  J  The 
parents,  guardians,  or  nearest  surviving  relatives  may,  by  notify- 
ing their  wish  that  any  person  convicted  should  be  sent  to  a  dif- 
ferent school  from  the  one  to  which  he  has  been  ordered  to  be 
sent,  procure  a  change  of  his  destination,  upon  pajdng  ex- 
penses.§ 

The  justices  in   quarter   session  for    any  county  or  borough  Bate  for  esta- 
may  make  a  rate  upon  the  same  conditions  in  all  respects  as  a  J^^J^^^ 
gaol  rate,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  managers  of  any  re- 
formatory school,  either  established  or  in  contemplation,  in  pur- 
chasing a  site  or  building,    or  fitting   up  a  school  on  its  first 
establishment,  or  erecting,  altering,  or  enlaiging  schools  already 
established.  ||     They  may  also  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
managers  of  any  certified  reformatory  for  the  reception  of  offen- 
ders from  their  jurisdiction,  in  consideration  of  such  periodical  pay- 
ments as  may  be  agreed  upon.    These  sums  are  to  be  raised  and 
paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  current  expenditure  of 
gaol&  A^ith  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  the  Commis-  AniBtance 
sioners  of  the  Treasury  may  either  defray  the  whole  cost  of  offen-  ^^1?***^ 
ders,  or  make  grants  at  such  a  rate  per  head  as  may  be  deter-  taining  them, 
mined  on  in  aid  of  the  amounts  levied  from  the  parents  and  step- 
parents of  the  persons  detained.ir    The  parents  and  step-parents, 
if  of  sufficient  ability,  are  liable  to  contribute  to  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  their  children  a  sum  not  exceeding  Sa,  a  week, 
and  any  two  justices  may,  on  the  complaint  of  any  person  au- 
thorized by  a  Secretary  of  State,  summon  the  parents,  and  if 


•  17&  is  Vict,  c  86,  8.  2. 

t  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86,  t.  2. ;  20  &  SI  Viet  c  55,  s.  13. 

t  17  &  18  Vict  c.  86,  8.  4. 

$  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  109,  8.  2. 

I  20  &  21  Vict  c.  95,  88.  1,  3,  and  7. 

^  17  &  18  Vict  c  86,  8.  3. 
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Statistics  of 
Beformatories. 


Part  HI.    they  think  fit  make  an  order  on  them  for  any  weekly  payment 

not  exceeding  58,  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  time  of  the 

child's  detention.  The  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  person  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  him  to  be  accounted  for  or 
paid  as  the  Treasury  shall  direct.*  These  sums  may  be  levied 
by  distress,  and  in  default  of  payment  the  parents  may  be  com- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Correction  for  ten  days.t 

The  total  number  of  reformatory  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
certified  under  these  Acts  was,  in  May  1860,  47,  distributed  as 
follows : — t 

In  England— For  Boys           -  -  35 

For  Girls            -  -  10 

For  Boys  and  Girls  -  1 

In  Wales — For  Boys           -  -  1 

The  number  of  inmates  contained  in  these  institutions  on  the 
3l8t  Dec.  1859  was  2,594-,  distributed  as  follows  :§— 


Expenditure 
of  reforma- 
tories. 


Boys — Protestant 
„       Catholic 

Girls — Protestant 
Catholic 


1,622 
498 

311 
163 


2,120 


47* 


2,594 

The  sum  expended  upon  them  in  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1858, 
was  72,893?.  108.  lOd  Their  joint  incomes  amounted  to 
74,361Z.  1«.  9d,  comprising  the  following  items : — 

Payments  from  the   Treasury  for  mainte-  £        s.  d. 

nance      -----  61,681     6  0 

Parents'  payments  through  the  Inspector    -  1,603  19  11 

Subscriptions,  legacies,  &c.  -  -  16,168  19  9 
Contributions  from   county  and    borough 

rates       .            -            •            -            -  2,601  19  8 

Payments  for  voluntary  inmates     -            -  1,267  19  8 

Sundries 1,036  18  11 


*  18&19Victc.  87,  B.2. 

f  18&  19  Vict.  0.87,  B.  3. 

t  Report  of  Inspector  of  Keformatories  fbr  1859-60,  p.  7. 

§  Ibidf  ,9. 65. 
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The  average  cost  for  boys  varies  from  27i.  13«.  in  Warwick-  Pabt  m. 
shire  to  1 2Z.  1 98, 9d.  at  the  Boys'  Home,  Wandsworth,  the  average  "~~^ 
Toeing  19L  os.  7d.  The  cost  for  girls  varies  jfrom  201.  13«.  3d  at 
Wakefield,  to  lOZ.  at  Amo  s  Court,  averaging  15^.  6«.  lOd.  The 
cost  depends  partly  on  the  number  of  inmates,  and  partly  on  the 
value  of  the  work  done  by  them  *  The  weekly  cost  of  food 
varies  from  3a  6d.  in  Leicestershire  to  Is.  9d.  in  Devonshire,  and 
averages  28.  6^cZ.  for  boys.  For  girls  it  varies  from  3«.  Id.  at 
Birmingham  to  Ifi.  lOd.  at  Amo's  Court,  the  average  being  2«.  6d. 
Clothing  varies  from  Is.  lOd.  to  5d.  a  week  for  boys,  and  from 
Is.  8d.  to  4Jd.  for  girls. 

The  only  point  connected  with  the  finances  of  the  reformatories  Parents'  contri- 
which  requires  special  notice  is  the  amount  derived  from  parents'  ^**®"*- 
payments.      The  following   observations  by   Mr.   Turner  t   are 
instructive,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  evidence   quoted 
above  fix)m  Miss  Carpenter  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  con- 
tributions from  the  parents  of  children  in  industrial  schools :  — 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  state  that  the  amount  paid  by  parents  towards  Amount 
the  support  of  children  committed  to  reformatories  has   steadily  in- 
creased, and  now  reaches  about  2,000/.  a  year.     The  amounts  for  the 
four  quarters  of  1858  and  1859  are  as  follow  : — 

£      s.    d.    £      s,    d. 
March  31,  1858  -  -     194    7     7 

June  30,  1858  -  -  -    224    4    7 

September  30,  1858      -  -    366  19    2 

December  31,  1858       -  -     368     5     4 

1,153  16     8 


March  31,  1859 

•    388 

9  10 

June  30,  1869  - 

-     431 

0  10 

September  ^0,  1859     - 

■    429 

7    3 

December  31,  1859       - 

-     468 

7     1 

1,717    5    0 

The  last  quarter,  ending  March  31,  1860,  shows  a  still  further  in- 
crease, the  amount  being  519/.  9s.  7d. ;  the  number  of  districts  from 
which  it  was  collected  being  171,  and  the  number  of  parents  contri- 
buting to  it  being  733. 

I  may  here  repeat,  what  has  been  before  stated,  that  the  actual  ImportsBM  of 
amount  paid  by  any  parent  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  enforcement  enfiireiag 
of  the  principle.    The  weekly  tax  of  1*.  or  9d.  or  even  Bd.  per  week  ^^ 
has  its  effect.    As  a  rule,  the  sum  to  be  assessed  should  bear  a  dose 
proiK>rtion  to  that  which  the  child's  food  and  clothing  must  cost  the 
parent  if  he  still  had  the  charge  of  it.     He  has  no  right  to  be  the  better 
off  for  the  child's  crime.     I  find  a  penny  in  the  shilling  on  the  wages 
tobe  on  the  whole  a  fair  assessment.     I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  costs 
incurred  in  enforcing  and  collecting  these  payments  have  been  very 
moderate.    For  the  year  1859  they  amounted  to  305/.  11^.  Td.\  and  if 

*  B«port  of  Inspector  of  Befonnatories  for  1859-60. 
t  Ibid.t  p.  16. 
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Part  IIL     ^^®  whole  expenses  of  inspection,  office  charges,  &c.  (including  salaries 

^ of  inspector  and  clerks),  are  added,  a  balance  of  above  310/.  was  left 

in  diminution  of  the  costs  of  the  children's  maintenance.  The  cases  in 
which  regular  proceedings  have  had  to  be  instituted  are  compar&tivelj 
few,  most  parents  paying,  on  application  through  the  police  or  other- 
wise, by  voluntary  agreement.  In  some,  but  not  many  cases,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  enforce  the  provision,  by  which,  in  wilful  default  of 
payment,  the  parent  can  be  committed  to  prison.  As  in  these  cases 
the  parents  are  usually  such  as  would  be  well  able  to  pay  but  for 
drunken  or  dissipated  habits,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  term  of  10 
days'  imprisonment  cannot  be  increased  to  21  or  30  days  on  second  or 
third  and  subsequent  convictions.  I  have  to  acknowledge,  as  before, 
the  ready  assistance  I  usually  meet  with  from  the  police  authorities, 
and  the  attention  which  the  magistrates,  especially  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  in  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Hull,  &c.,  have  given 
to  the  cases  brought  before  them.  To  Mr.  Carter,  chaplain  of  the 
Liverpool  borough  prison,  the  steady  and  successful  application  of  the 
law  in  the  numerous  cases  arising  in  that  large  city  is  mainly  due. 

Whether  pre-  Experience  only  can  show  whether  the  number  of  reforma- 
Beibimataries  tories  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Mr.  Turner, 
Is  taAoient  thinks  that  the  supply  of  reformatories  for  boys  is  probably 
sufficient.  "Many  of  the  reformatories/'  he  says,  "are  not 
''  nearly  Aill,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
"  will  eventually,  like  the  Berks  reformatory,  be  closed,  and 
"  merged  in  those  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  on  account  of 
"  the  expense  of  maintaining  them."  With  respect  to  girls  the 
case  is  different.  He  says,  "  there  is  a  pressing  want  for  more 
"  female  reformatories,  especially  for  the  metropolis  and  the 
"  south-eastern  countiea  The  only  certified  school  for  female 
"  offenders  near  London  is  the  Rescue  Society's  Home  at  Hamp- 
"  stead,  which  is  scarcely  capable  of  receiving  50  inmates.  Con- 
*'  sidering  that  the  number  of  commitments  of  girls  under  16  for 
"  the  year  ending  Sept  30,  1859,  was  for  Middlesex  278,  and 
"  for  Surrey  143,  it  is  evident  that  one  or  two  more  such 
"  schools  are  urgently  required."  * 
Qwwth  of  the       The  growth  of  the  system  proceeded  as  follows : — 

There  were  certified  in  1854  -       7  reformatoriea 

1855  -  10 

1866  -  17 

1857  -  10 

1868  -       4 

1869  -       3 

61 


Report  for  1859-60,  p.  9. 
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Several  of  these  were  dosed,  others  were  consolidated,  and     pabt  UL 
these  re-arrangements  have  brought  the  number,  as  stated  above,        -^ — 
to  47. 

These  institutions  are  similar  to  each  other  in  their  discipline,  Internal  »t- 
and  in  the  training  which  they  give  to  the  inmates.     In  all  of  ^rfSrawtSiit 
them  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  teaching,  but  the 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  all  of  them  is  the  enforcement  of  severe 
and  carefully  regulated  labour.     Mr.  Turner*  gives  the  following 
aoooimt  of  their  appearance  : — 

The  condition  of  the  certified  reformatories,  as  to  their  internal 
arrangements,  their  discipline,  and  the  industrial  employment  of  their 
inmates,  is  generally  good. 

Considerable  difTerences  exist  in  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Boildings,  &c. 
buildings,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  superintendents.  But  though  in 
.some  the  school-rooms  and  dormitories  are  of  higher  pitch  and  larger 
area  (so  as  to  afibrd  more  space  and  secure  better  ventilation),  and  the 
masters'  apartments  more  comfortable,  and  the  masters  themselves  of  a 
better  standing  as  to  manners  and  intelligence,  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  them  all  are  simplicity,  plainness,  and  practical  utility.  A 
single  room,  about  35  feet  long  and  1 8  broad,  with  walls  of  plain  brick 
whitened  over  with  lime,  floored  with  tiles  or  concrete,  and  warmed  by 
a  conunon  stove  or  open  fireplace,  serves  for  school-room,  meal  room, 
and  in  wet  weather,  for  work  and  play  room.  The  dormitories  are 
generally  unplastered  and  ceiled  roughly  under  the  rafters  of  the  roof. 
The  yard  for  exercise  and  recreation  in  the  play  hours  is  open  and  un« 
paved.  An  outbuilding  or  shed  is  fitted  with  a  bath  and  a  trough  for 
washing.  No  hot  air  or  hot  water  pipes  are  found  even  in  the  cells  of 
correction  ;  very  few  have  even  the  convenience  of  gas. 

Their  discipline  is  thus  described : — 

The  children  are  usually  at  their  work  (the  boys  in  the  fields^  I>Mciplina 
the  girls  in  the  school-room,)  by  six  o'clock.  They  work  about 
eight  hours,  and  are  in  school  for  mental  instruction  about  three  hours 
per  day.  The  field  work  and  other  labour,  though  not  always 
carried  on  as  methodically  and  skilfully  as  I  could  wish,  is  usually 
real,  and  entails  a  full  amount  of  hard  practical  exertion  on  the 
boys  engaged  in  it,  and  (to  town-bred  lads  peculiarly)  a  considerable 
degree  of  self-denial  and  endurance.  Many  boys  have  said  to  me, 
— "  I  would  rather  be  in  prison  than  there ;  I  should  have  more  to 
eat  and  less  to  do."  It  must,  indeed,  be  remembered,  with  respect 
to  the  class  from  which  the  great  majority  of  our  young  criminals 
come,  that  airy  rooms,  separate  beds,  cleanliness,  and  good  order, 
meals  served  with  decency,  instruction  and  exercise  at  regular 
hours,  are  no  luxuries  ;  that  they  are  rather  medicines  than  comforts  ; 
that  such  children's  ideas  of  enjoyment  are  much  better  realized  in  the 
closeness,  dirt,  and  disorderly  freedom  of  the  common  lodging  house  ; 
and  were  the  dietaries  better  than  they  are,  and  the  buildings  finer,  few 
lioys  would  stay  to  enjoy  them  at  the  price  of  digging,  trenching,  brick- 
making,  and  stock-keeping,  in  all  weathers,  at  all  seasons,  with  the 

•  Bepon  for  1857-S,  pp.  7-ia 
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Pabt  m.     Scripture  regulation  in  full  force — K  a  man  will  not  work,  neither 

should  he  eat.     Wherever  the  labour  test  is  steadily  carried  out,  and 

restrictive  discipline  as  to  dirt,  disorder,  quarrelling,  and  bad  language 
regularly  enforced,  all  fear  that  the  refbrmatory  will  be  seductive  to  the 
children  themselves  may  be  safely  thrown  aside.  With  respect  to  its 
attractions  to  the  parents,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  presently. 
But  I  am  fully  confident  that  the  instances  in  which  the  boy  or  girl 
thinks  the  reformatory  school  a  place  of  privilege,  or  wishes  to  remain 
in  it  for  the  physical  comforts  or  advantages  it  affords,  are  very  rare* 
The  frequent  endeavours  to  desert  from  the  schools  and  return  to  the 
haunts  and  habits  of  their  previous  life,  which  give  the  superintendents 
of  reformatories  so  much  anxiety  and  trouble,  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
proofs  of  this. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 


Beligions  ia- 
•traction. 


Mr.  Turner  gives  the  following  account  of  the  course  of 
education  given  in  them  : — 

Coarse  of  edu-  I  shall  confine  myself  to  saying  that  in  the  majority  of  them  mental 
cation  in  them,  training  is  comparatively  little  attended  to.  Managers  generally  look 
upon  labour  and  industrial  exertion  as  more  powerful  reformatoiy 
instniments  than  school  instruction.  These  aie  no  doubt  the  great 
essentials,  yet  we  have  no  right  to  neglect  the  other  ;  and  I  hope  that 
in  time  all  children  under  detention  will  be  taught  to  read,  to  write, 
and  to  cypher  correctly,  and  will  be  instructed  in  so  much  of  economic 
science  as  may  make  them  understand  the  duties  and  relations  of  the 
labourer  and  mechanic  to  his  employers,  and  the  true  conditions  of 
their  own  welfare  and  success  in  industrial  life. 

The  religious  instruction  given  in  Protestant  reformatories  is  usually 
superior  to  the  secular  and  general  teaching.  The  teachers  in  most 
cases  believe  the  Bible  as  well  as  teach  from  it.  They  are  mostly  ear- 
nest, and  in  many  cases  intelligent,  Christians,  with  much  seriousness 
of  character  and  considerable  individual  experience  ;  able  to  be  tJxe  in-- 
terpreters  of  Scripture,  and  to  interest  the  minds  and  feelings  of  their 
scholars  in  it ;  not  merely  lecturing  on  its  gsography  or  history,  bat 
opening  its  practical  meaning,  and  leading  them  to  realize  for  them^ 
selves  its  intimate  relations  with  their  own  daily  habits  and  pursuits. 
Where  such  is  the  case,  the  result  is  easily  seen  in  the  brighter  aspect^ 
the  more  refined  and  respectful  manner,  the  more  steady  and  earnest 
conduct  of  the  children. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  industrial  training.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  most  reformatories  this  is  both  real  and  satisfactory.  I 
cannot  help  hoping  that  the  example  given  in  reformatory  schools  may 
ere  long  produce  an  effect  on  our  workhouse  and  common  schools.  It 
seems  a  just  cause  for  regret  that  the  advantages  of  the  practical  train* 
ing  by  which  boys  and  girls  are  led  and  used  to  working  habits,  and 
so  brought  up  to  "  eat  their  own  bread"  and  "  work  with  their  own 
hands  the  thing  that  is  good,"  should  be  confined  to  that  class  which, 
by  personal  misconduct,  or  by  parental  or  social  neglect,  has  become 
amenable  to  the  penalties  of  crime.  Out-door  labour  is  found  more 
effectual  as  a  reformatory  instrument  than  sedentary  and  in-door  occu- 
pations, and  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  found  quite  as  remunerative* 

Ship  Befinma-      Two  of  the  establishments  differ  from  the  rest  in  being  held  oa 
shipboard.     The  ships  used  for  the  purpose  are   the  Akbar> 
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moored  in  the  Mersey,  off  Liverpool,  and  the  Cornwall,  moored  Pjibt  rCL 
off  Purfleet,  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  Thames.  The  boys  are 
under  naval  discipline,  and  are  instnicted  in  the  practical  duties 
of  seamen.  Mr.  Turner  makes  the  following  observations  on  the 
subject  of  the  occupation  of  Jbhe  boys,  and  the  special  advantages 
of  ship  reformatories: — 

Out-door  work  in  all  weathers  for  the  boys,  washing  and  gardening 
for  the  girls,  with  plain  wholesome  food,  and  cleanliness  of  dress  and 
person,  are  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  remedies  for  the  enfeebled 
constitutions  and  scrofulous  tendencies  that  tbeir  parents'  vices  or  their 
own  early  destitution  and  wretchedness  have  entailed  upon  so  many  of 
them. 

It  will  be  observed  that  85  enlisted  in  the  army  and  57  went  to  sea  Advantages  of 
in  the  navy  or  merchant  service.  A  large  proportion  of  those  so  pro-  •^ip  reforma- 
vided  for  turn  out  well.  Restlessness,  love  of  excitement,  recklessness  *^**» 
as  to  personal  danger,  inability  for  self-control,  and  facility  for  being 
influenced  and  led  by  others,  are  characteristics  of  the  many,  thorough 
depravity  and  love  of  crime  the  qualities  only  of  the  few,  among  the 
younger  classes  uf  offenders.  An4  the  regular  discipline  and  constant 
supervision  of  a  regiment,  or  the  variety  of  occupation  and  change  of 
scene  incidental  to  a  sailor's  career,  seem  equally  well  adapted  to 
meet  these  peculiarities  of  habit  and  disposition  most  advantageously. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  many  obstacles 
are  thrown  in  the  way  of  thus  providing  for  the  more  adventurous  and 
active  of  the  boys  in- our  reformatories.  With  fair  encouragement, 
the  majority  of  them  would  be  forward  to  enlist  for  both  mUitary 
and  naval  service ;  and,  trained  as  they  are  to  endure  fatigue  and 
labour,  and  accustomed  to  drill,  and  in  the  case  of  those  detained  on 
board  the  "Akbar"  and  the  "Cornwall"  school  ships,  instructed 
practically  in  rowing,  handling  the  sails,  and  other  common  duties  of  a 
sailor,  they  ofier  a  considerable  source  for  valuable  recruits.  With 
respect  to  character  and  conduct,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inquire  from 
what  classes  our  army  and  navy  are  now  usually  supplied  to  feel  that 
there  is  no  substantial  difference.  The  boy  who  has  been  for  two  or 
three  years  under  steady  regulation  and  instruction  in  a  reformatory  is 
likely  indeed  to  be  superior  both  in  intelligence  and  in  personal  habits 
to  the  conunon  lads  taken  directly  from  the  streets  and  alleys  of  our 
large  cities  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  that  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  guilty,  when  still  almost  a  child,  of  some  comparatively 
petty  delinquency,  should  weigh  down  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
both  to  the  community  and  himself  from  his  enlistment  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  when  so  prepared  and  trained  to  serve  it  usefully. 

With  respect  to  the  results  of  the  establishment  of  reforma-  Besnlts 
torieSj  the  evidence  is  satis&ctory.     The  following  table  shows 
the  career  of  637  offenders,  viz.^  575  boys  and  62  girls,  who  had 
been  discharged  fit>m  reformatories  up  to  the  end  of  1858.* 


•  Beport,  1859-«0,  p.  70  ;  ib.,  pp.  15, 16. 
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Mods  07  Dischabqb. 

Since 
Dead. 

Doing 
WelL 

Since 
Con- 
victed. 

DoubtfbL 

TTb- 
knowB. 

Bpy»-Einignted  (65)      - 

8 

4A 

— 

6 

16 

Apprcntiood  or  puoed  in  Sorrioe ') 

- 

85 

14 

8 

14 

Fteoed  with  Priendi  (166) 

8 

80 

M 

88 

8S 

Bnlisted(40) 

— 

27 

i 

8 

10 

Sent  to  Sea  (83)     - 

7 

47 

6 

18 

18 

Absconded  (67)      - 

1 

9 

18 

5 

40 

DiMhaivedM  InoorrigiUe  (16)  • 

— 

t 

10 

- 

4 

Diflchaiged  on  account  of  Dia-') 

8 

8 

8 

- 

8 

€Mri8-Bmi|nrated(6) 

— 

S 

— 

8 

— 

Placed  in  Senrice(M)       - 

- 

u 

S 

6 

1 

Placed  with  Friends  (16)  - 

— 

8 

8 

2 

S 

Ab8oonded(6) 

— 

— 

8 

1 

1 

- 

S 

3 

1 

• 

Dischaiiged  on  account  of  Diaeaae 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

It  follows  that  71  boys  out  of  575,  or  about  1  in  8,  have  been 
reconvicted,  and  11  out  of  62  ^rls,  or  between  ^  and  ^  The 
difference  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  difficulty  of 
finding  suitable  employments  for  girls  who  have  fallen  into 
vicious  couTse& 
Diminution  of  A  considerable  diminution  of  juvenile  crime  has  also  taken 
juTM  e  cnme.  pj^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  establishment  of  the  system.  Mr.  Turner  makes 
the  following  statement  on  this  subject* 

It  may  probably  be  fairly  urged,  that  some  portion  of  the  diminution 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  may  be 
attributed  to  other  and  more  general  agencies  than  reformatory  schools, 
or  the  legislation  which  they  have  carried  out.  Increased  employment, 
active  recruiting,  more  diffused  education,  ragged  schools,  &c.,  have  no 
doubt  all  contributed  to  absorb  into  honest  life,  or  to  wean  and  prevent 
from  criminal  courses,  many  that  would  else  have  been  inmates  of  our 
prisons.  But  having  now  observed  for  many  years  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
our  juvenile  criminal  statistics,  and  watched  their  connexion  with  the 
changes  in  our  social  circumstances  and  position,  I  confess  that  I  do 
npt  find  any  traces  of  so  marked,  so  steady,  and  so  increasing  an  im* 
pression  on  the  criminal  population  as  we  find  during  the  four  years 
for  which  the  reformatory  system,  properly  so  called,  has  been  at 
work. 
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.  It  must  be'  remembered,  also,  that  in  those  four  jears  the  population     Past  HL 

at  large,  and  therefore  the  class  from  which  joung  offenders  are  mainly        ' 

supplied,  have  steadily  increased,  so  that  we  might  have  expected  an 
addition  to  their  numbers  of  6  per  cent,  in  1859,  as  compared  with  1855, 
instead  of  a  decrease  of  36  ;  that  the  police  of  the  country  has  been  put 
upon  a  much  more  effective  footing,  and  the  discovery  and  apprehension 
of  ofienders  made  more  certain  ;  that  the  tendency  to  resort  to  summary 
oonvictions  and  shcHrt  sentences  would  necessarily  multiply  the  amount 
of  commitments  in  each  year,  by  allowing  the  offender  to  appear  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  same  or  different  prisons  during  the  twelvemonth  ;  and, 
most  of  all,  that  the  number  of  commitments  of  criminals  of  older  age 
rather  increased  than  decreased  in  the  three  years  1866,  1857,  1858, 
and  has  only  lessened  materially  in  the  year  1869.* 

I  am  brought,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  marked  decline 
^^ich  can  be  traced  during  the  last  four  years  in  that  youthful  delin- 
quency which  was  spreading  so  much  previously  has  resulted  more 
especially  from  the  operation  of  the  Acts  of  1864  and  1865,  (the 
17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86.  and  the  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  87.),  and  that  the 
principles  which  these  statutes  recognized,  and  which  have  since  been 
so  steadily  carried  out,  may  be  safely  relied  on  as  the  true  instruments 
for  the  repression  and  prevention  of  juvenile  crime. 

Upon  the  whole,  none  of  the  institutions  connected  with 
education  appear  to  be  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  the 
reformatories.  We  have  no  recommendations  to  make  respecting 
them,  as  apart  from  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  appear 
to  be  working,  their  establishment  is  still  so  recent  that  the  time 
for  such  alterations  as  may  be  required  has  not  yet  arrived. 

We  may,  however,  observe  that  a  comparison  of  their  success 
with  the  failure  of  the  certified  industrial  schools  is  instructive, 
as  it  proves  that  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  children 
criminally  disposed  is  by  public  authority,  vigorously  enforced. 
A  great  diminution  of  juvenile  offences  might  be  expected  if  the 
object  which  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  was  intended  to  efiTect 
were  pursued  as  vigorously  as  that  of  the  reformatory  Acts. 

IV. 

Conclusions. 

Our  general  conclusions  upon  the  subject  of  the  education  of 
children  under  special  temptations  to  crime  and  actually  con- 
victed of  crime  are  as  follows  : — 

*  The  following  figures  denote  the  number  of  commitments  of  criminals  above  16 
3fear8  of  age  for  the  years  1856-1859. 

1856.  1857.  1858.  1859. 


Males    - 
Females 

-  69,206 

-  30,549 

80,255 
32,067 

76,019 
31,814 

68,235 
29,884 

Total 

.    99,755 

112,322 

107,828 

98,159 
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Part  III. '  j  rpj^g^^  ^jj^  education  of  such  children  should  be  provided  for 
Educstionof  by  public  compulsory  measures,  though  the  actual  process  of 
SSdS^  should  ®<i^<^ti<^^  ^^7  ^  properly  entrusted  to  charitable  persons  in- 
be  compulsory,  dined  to  undertake  it. 

s^W  tern  te*^  2.  That  the  education  of  children  under  special  temptations 
tions  to  crime  to  crime  should  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  education 
same  footing  as  ^^  ^^^^^^  pauper  children,  and  should  be  conducted  similarly 
that  of  indoor  in  district  and  separate  schools,  though  the  existing  industrial 
children.  schools  should,  for  the  present,  remain  as  provisional  institutions^ 

Extension  of        3.  That  in  order  to  ensure  this  result  the  Industrial  Schools 

Industrial 

School  Act  of  Act  of  1857  should  be  extended  to  the  classes  of  children  de* 

pUwition^of  u    s<5ribed  in  the  corresponding  Act  for  Scotland,  and  that  all  district 

to  district  and  and  separate  schools  for  pauper  children  should  be  declared  to  be 

sS^s.  ipso  facto  industrial  schools. 

No  further  al-       4.  That  no  further  allowance    should  be  given  to  ragged 

lowanceto         gchook 

ragged  schools.  °^"^^"- 

Befonnatories       ^*  ^bat  the  provision  made  for  the  education  of  children  ac- 

satisfactory.  tually  convicted  of  crime  by  means  of  reformatories  is  satisfectory, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
soon  become  sufficient  without  further  interference. 
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Undee  this  liead  we  propose  to  consider  the  schools  supported 
by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  its  employ,  and  for 
their  children.    They  fall  under  two  heads, — 

1.  The  Military;  and  2.  The  Naval. 

1.  The  Military  include  the  Garrison  and  Regimental  schools 

for  soldiers  and  their  children ;  the  Arsenal  schools  for 
apprentices ;  the  Duke  of  York's  school,  or  Model  school^ 
for  orphans  and  children  of  soldiers  at  Chelsea ;  and  the 
normal  school  for  training  schoolmasters  attached  to  that 
Establishment. 

2.  The  Naval  include  the  Ship  schools  at  the  different  naval 

searports,  the  Schools  on  board  sea-going  ships,  the  Marine 
schools,  the  Dockyard  schools  for  apprentices,  and  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  schools. 
With  regard  to  the  military  schools,  we  have  not  considered  it  Military, 
necessary  to  institute  any  minute  inquiry  into  them,  because  we^ 
are  informed  that  they  are  organized  under  a  complete  system 
being  regularly  inspected  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  War  Office,  and  have  been  lately  brought  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  Royal  Military  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. We  therefore  relied  for  our  information  upon  the  pubUshed 
reports.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  only  one  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  is  that  issued  in  1 859,  addressed  by  Colonel  Lefroy, 
K.A.,  Inspector-General  of  Army  Schools,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  Consequently  our  remarks  must  be  limited  to 
the  information  derived  from  this  source,  since  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  examine  witnesses  orally  in  this  branch 
of  our  inquiiy . 

With  regard  to  the  naval  branch,  one  of  our  own  body  under-  NayaL 
took  this  inquiry ;  he  personally  visited  some  of  the  Harbour  ship 
schools,  the  Marine  schools,  and  the  Dockyard  schools ;  and  he 
examined  naval  officers  as  to  the  arrangement  for  the  Schools 
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on  board  sea-going  ships.  We  are,  therefore,  in  a  position  to 
make  some  recommendations  on  these  heads  which  we  believe 
will  very  materially  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools  under 
the  Admiralty. 


I. 

MILITARY  SCHOOLS. 

1. — Garrison  and  Regimental  Schools. 

Education  in  the  army  takes  its  origin  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  Duke  of  York  to  Lord  Palraerston,  Secretary-at-War,  dated 
August  1811,  in  which  the  establishment  of  regimental  schools 
was  first  proposed.  Upon  this  letter  two  general  orders  were 
founded,  dated  December  1811  .and  July  1812;  the  first  ap- 
pointing a  serjeant-schoolm  aster,  with  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
a  paymaster-seijeant,  to  each  battalion,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
instruct  the  young  soldiers  and  the  children  of  soldiers,  and  giving 
an  allowance  of  101,  for  books,  &;c. ;  the  second  authorizing  a 
room  in  each  barrack  to  be  set  apart  for  a  school,  together  with 
an  allowance  for  coals,  &a 

These  orders  seem  to  have  been  in  force  until  1846,  when  a 
great  change  was  efiected  in  the  organization  of  the  army  schools 
by  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  at  Chelsea  for  the  training 
of  schoolmasters,  and  by  an  improvement  in  their  pay  and  rank 
in  the  regiment.  In  the  orders  which  were  issued  for  this  purpose 
the  schoolmasters  are  styled  schoolmaster  Serjeants,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  28. 6c2.  per  day,  together  with  an  additional  6d,  for  efficiency 
and  good  conduct.  They  are  to  take  rank  after  the  serjeant-miyor. 
Assistant  schoolmasters  are  also  appointed,  with  the  rank  and 
pay  of  Serjeants,  with  an  increase  of  6(2.  per  day  for  good  conduct. 
Since  that  date  various  circulars  have  been  issued,  which  are  now 
compiled  into  a  memorandum,  containing  the  Army  School  Regu- 
lations, dated  January  1859.  We  shall  revert  to  these  again 
when  we  describe  the  normal  schooL  There  is  also  a  schoolmis- 
tress appointed  to  every  regiment  and  depot,  who  takes  charge  of 
the  infant  school  and  instructs  the  girls  in  industrial  work. 
Young  women  who  are  eligible  to  these  situations,  unless  other- 
wise specially  qualified,  must  have  tmdergone  a  course  of  6  or 
12  months'  training  at  one  of  the  training  institutions  specified 
in  the  Regulationa 

The  regimental  and  garrison  schools  are  designed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  soldiers,  trumpeters,  and  drummers,  and  for  the  children 
of  soldiers  attached  to  the  regimenta 
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2. — Schools  foe  Adults.  ^^^  iv. 

By  a  general  order  dated  April  1849,  and  signed  '*  Wellington,  Attendance. 
Commander-in-Chief,''  every  recruit  is  required  to  attend  the 
schoolmaster  for  two  hours  daily  to  receiye  instruction  from  him. 
Tliis  order  is  contrary  to  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  (1811,  in 
the  case  of  Warden  versus  Baily),  which  lays  down  that  it  is  no 
part  of  military  discipline  to  attend  school  This  decision  is 
confirmed  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  and 
Sir  Hugh  Caims,  to  whom  it  was  referred  in  August  1858,  and 
who  advise  that  provision  should  be  made  for  this  purpose  by 
an  Article  of  War.  Colonel  Lefroy  suggests  *  "  the  insertion  of  a 
^'  few  words  in  the  Mutiny  Act  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances 
"  of  the  present  day,  by  empowering  a  commanding  officer  to 
''  order  the  attendance  of  soldiers  at  school,  under  such  general 
'*  instructions  as  may  be  issued  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
''  from  time  to  time."  We  are  advised  that  no  steps  have  been 
taken  in  this  matter,  and  that  the  attendance  of  soldiers  at  school 
is  voluntary.  At  the  same  tune  great  inducements  are  held  out 
to  encourage  them  to  attend.f  In  a  general  order  dated  June 
1857,  it  is  laid  down  by  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  "  That  no  man  is  to  be  considered  eligible  for  promotion  to 
"  corporal,  unless  in  the  field,  who  has  not  been  dismissed  the 
''  lowest  class  of  the  school,  and  is,  therefore,  tolerably  advanced  in 
**  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  And,  for  further  promotion," 
continues  the  same  order,  "it  must  be  well  understood  that 
''  those  men  who  avail  themselves  most  intelligently  of  the  means 
'*  of  improvement  within  their  reach  will  be  generally  preferred 
'^  where,  in  respect  to  conduct  and  soldierlike  bearing,  they  are 
'*  eligible  for  it,  and  that  neglect  to  do  so  will  be  regarded  as  a 
'^  disqualification." 

The  soldiers  who  attend  the  schools  are  the  trumpeters  and  Keoesnty  of 
drummers,  the  privates  who  are  anxious  to  improve  their  edu-  the  army, 
cation,  and  the  non-commissioned  officers  who  are  looking  for 
promotion.  The  importance  of  a  good  education  to  these  latter 
is  described  by  Colonel  Lefroy.  Speaking  of  a  dass  of  non- 
commissioned officers  whom  .he  examined,  and  who  showed  very 
limited  powers  of  scholarship,  he  says,t  "  That  these  men  may  be 
'^  most  devoted  and  gallant  soldiers,  and  that  every  British 
'^  victory  has  been  won  by  qualities  with  which  the  schoolmaster 


*  iMfroy,  pige  10.  ^  Jj^toy^^^^^Q,  ^  Lefroy,  page  89. 
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"^  "  safely  affirmed  that  they  would  be  yet  better  soldiers  and  better 
' "  fitted  for  Her  Majesty's  service  if  they  were  more  educated 
"  men."  He  cites  two  illustrations  of  the  inconveniences  arisinj^ 
from  the  imperfect  education  of  so  many  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  army.  "The  first  is  afforded  by  the  experience  of 
*^  the  school  of  musketry  at  Hythe,  which,  in  the  year  1856—7 
"  was  able  to  find  only  44«  eligible  recruits  for  the  corps  of 
'*  instructors  out  of  121  candidates.''  The  Inspector-General  of 
musketry  observes,  'Hhat  the  chief  cause  which  led  to  the 
"  rejection  of  so  large  a  number  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
"  viz.,  77,  was  a  deficienqr  of  writing  and  arithmetia  The 
»  deficiency  among  non-commissioned  officers  generally  in  this 
*'  respect  is  serious,  and  calls  for  careful  consideration.*  The 
*^  second  was  afforded  at  Farkhurst  in  1856,  at  an  examination. 
"  for  the  office  of  provost-major.  As  the  duties  of  this  post  require 
*^  a  knowledge  of  accounts,  the  two  following  questions  were  set 
'^  by  the  officer  commanding:  none  of  the  candidates  could  do 
*'  either  in  three  hours." 

1.  What  is  the  daily  cost  of  rations  for  seven  court-martial  men 
and  four  seven  days'  men,  their  allowances  being  respectively  as 
follows  :— 

Court-martial  men.  Seven  days'  men. 

Bread,  20  oz.  -  -  15  oz.,  at  2\d,  per  lb. 

Meal,      8  oz.  -  •  6  oz.,  at  2^d,  per  lb. 

Milk,      1^  pint  *  "  H  pi^^y  ^^  ^i  P^i*  pint. 

2.  It  appears  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  that  540  court-martial  men 
and  3b0  seven  days'  men  have  paid  for  rations  at  the  above  rate* 
The  allowance  for  this  is  22/.  Ss,  ;  find  the  debit  or  credit  of  the 
accounts  for  the  quarter,  and  the  daily  average  excess  or  deficit 
per  man. 

Irregular  at-  The  total  average  number  of  soldiers  whose  names  were  on 

the  books  of  the  regimental  schools,  as  shown  by  the  report  of 
1859,  is,— 

Cavalry  -  -  .      '  1,565 

Infantry  ...         5,275 

Artillery  -  .  ,        3,722 

Engineers  ...  633 


Total      .  •       11,195 


*  Report  of  Hijor-General  Hay,  fbr  year  ending  March  31, 1857. 
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average  daily  attendaaoe  is,— 

Cavahy 

• 

624 

Infantry 

. 

1,612 

Artillery 

- 

1,542 

Engineers 

• 

256 

419 

PlBT   IV. 


Total  -  .        3,934 

Thus,  out  of  an  average  attendance  of  11,195  on  the  books,  only 
an  average  of  3,934  attend  daily. 

This  irregularity  of  attendance  is,  no  doubt,  attributable  in  some  Cansei  of 
degree  to  the  negligence  of  the  pupils ;  but  the  cause  is  chiefly  to  J^SuaoL*** 
be  found  in  the  &ct,  that  the  hour  of  school  attendance  has  none 
of  the  authority  which  attaches  to  parade  in  a  regiment,  the 
school  gives  way  to  every  thing,  and  men  are  called  out  from  the 
school  for  fatigues,  which  may  be  postponed,  and  for  the  most 
trivial  purposes.  Nothing,  suggests  Colonel  Lefroy,  but  the  general 
instructions  issued,  as  recommended  by  him,  will  obviate  this  evil 
After  all,  only  a  moderate  attendance  is  required  in  order  to  master 
the  elements  of  education,  for  by  an  estimate  founded  on  the 
opinions  of  several  experienced  army  schoolmasters,  it  is  laid  down 
that  adult  pupils  of  average  intelligence  may  be  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  to  acquire  the  elements  of  simple  arithmetic,  in 
12  months,  by  attending  regularly  for  four  hours  a  week ; 
unfortunately,  four  hours  a  week  exceeds  the  average  attendance 
at  school  of  each  adult  whose  name  is  on  the  books  of  the  regi- 
mental schools  in  Great  Britain,  and  there  are  numerous  instances 
in  which  it  does  not  amount  to  two  hours. 

The  school  is  open  for  general  instruction  at  9.30  in  the 
morning,  when  all  adults  who  attend  in  the  morning  are  ex^ 
pected  to  take  their  places.  The  commanding  officer  arranges 
the  hours  of  afternoon  and  evening  school  for  the  men  in  such  a 
way  as  will  most  encourage  their  attendance. 

In  1857  an  experimental  system  was  laid  down  for  regimental  Feet, 
schools,  by  which  the  men  attending  them  are  divided  into  five 
classes.  The  lowest  class  consists  of  men  who  are  learning  to 
read,  write,  and  do  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  the 
elements  of  geography  and  English  history,  and  writing  from 
dictation. 

Srd  Class. — ConslBts  of  men  who  can  read  tolerably  ;  write  a  little 
irom  dictation ;  can  work  questions  in  weights  and  measures,  ratios, 
simple  proportion  and  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  ;  have  made  some 
progress  in  geography  and  history,  sacred  and  profane. 
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^ART  ly.  2nd  Class, — Consists  of  men  who  read  freely  ;  write  firmn  dictation  ; 

w—Mb  can  do  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  practice,  simple  and  compound 

proportion  and  interest ;  are  advancing  to  algebra ;   are   acquainted 

with  the  elements  of  English,  colonial,  and  sacred  history,  and  with  the 

geography  of  the  British  empire, 

I  St  Class, — Consists  of  men  yho  are  acquainted  with  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  elements  of  grammar ;  elements  of  history  and  general 
geography  ;  are  advancing  to  simple  equations,  elements  of  Euclid^  and 
mechanics. 

Advanced  Class, — An  "  Advanced  Class "  is  not  often  found  at 
present  in  regiments  of  the  line.  When  formed,  the  class  will  have 
done  all  that  is  ascribed  to  the  first  class.  It  will  be  advancing 
beyond  the  first  book  of  Euclid ;  be  in  mensuration  and  mechanics, 
and  be  reading  any  of  the  advanced  books  of  history  and  geography. 

Remi^BioD  of         In  order  to  encourage  the  totally  nneduc&rted  to  attend  the 
cla».  school,  all  payment  of  fees  is  remitted  to  the  lowest  class,  and 

this  order  has  been  found  to  operate  very  generally  as  an  induce- 
ment to  soldiers  to  come  to  sohooL  In  the  higher  classes, 
seijeants  pay  8(2.  per  month;  corporals,  6c{. ;  drammers  and 
privates,  4<i.  Colonel  Lefroy*  suggests  that  "  these  fees  should 
^'  be  remitted  to  all,''  stating  as  the  grounds  foi:  this  recom- 
mendation, Ist,  the  great  difiiculty  of  maintaining  the  payment 
in  the  more  advanced  classes,  when  the  primary  class  is  free ;  and 
2ndly,  the  fear  he  entertains  that  payment  acts  as  a  test  on  pro- 
gress. He  concludes  :  "  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  suggest,  concurrently 
"  with  the  establishment  of  legal  power  to  order  attendance  at 
"  school,  under  proper  regulations,  the  total  abolition  of  school 
«  fees." 

3. — Schools  fob  Children. 

The  scholars  attending  those  schools  are  the  children  of  non- 
commissioned oflScers  and  privates  of  the  regiment.  The  children 
of  barrack  Serjeants,  warders  and  servants  of  military  prisons  and 
of  pensioners,  and  of  discharged  soldiers  holding  any  civil  situation 
at  the  station  where  the  school  is  established. 

The  children  are  divided,  for  the  purposes  of  instniction,  into 
the  two  classes  of  infants  and  grown-up  children.  The  latter 
comprise  all  of  either  sex  who  are  suficiently  advanced  to  read 
words  of  two  syllables  ;  the  girls  and  boys  are  generally  taught 
together.  The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9.30  am.  to  J  2, 
when  the  adults  and  children  are  taught  together  ;  and  during 
four  afternoons  in  the  week  the  boys  are  taught  for  two  hours, 
while  the  girls  and  younger  boys  are  instructed  in  industrial 
work  by  the  mistress  of  the  infant  school. 

*  Report,  page  13. 
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The  rates  of  payment    are,   twopence  per    month  for  one      p^^  jy, 

child ;  three  halfpence  per  month  if  two  of  a  fiunily  attend ;  and         

halfpenny  per  month  for  each  child  if  three  or  more  attend.  ^^,  ^'^ 

T       1  children. 

In  the  year  1868  there  were  11,062  children  under  instruction 

in  these  schools 

With  respect  to  these  children  Colonel  Lefroy  says  :* — 

Irregularity  of  attendance  arising  from  truantships  is  probably  not 
more  frequent  than  in  all  common  schools,  but  there  are  other  causes  of 
irregular  attendance  peculiar  to  army  schools,  which  operate  unfavour- 
ably on  the  progress  of  the  children  ;  such  are  the  incessant  changes 
in  the  stations  of  the  troops,  the  movements  of  detachments,  and  the 
transfers  of  old  soldiers  from  the  service  to  the  dep6t  companies,  or 
vice  vers&y  and  it  is  due  to  these  that  few  children  lidvance  beyond  the 
elements.  The  same  causes  on  the  other  hand  develop  their  intelli- 
gence, while  the  discipline  in  which  they  are  brought  up  gives  them  an 
early  notion  of  obedience,  order,  and  cleanlinesd.  Instances  of  mis- 
conduct are  not  frequent ;  the  children  are  generally  neatly  dressed  ; 
very  few  instances  of  bare  feet  have  come  under  my  observation,  and 
1  have  been  much  struck  at  the  modest  ingenuous  countenances  which 
issue  from  homes  but  little  calculated  to  preserve  the  innocence  of 
childhood. 

Regimental  schools,  whether  for  adults  or  childi'en,  are  essen-  Religioas 
tially  secular,  and  it  is  left  to  the  clergy  alone  to  impart  specific  "wtructioii. 
religious  instruction  at  hours  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  when  all 
recognized  ministers  have  access  to  the  children  of  their  respec- 
tive congregations.  Adults,  if  they  think  fit,  are  at  liberty  to 
attend,  but  it  is  left  wholly  to  themselves.  The  school  is  opened 
at  9  o'clock,  with  selections  from  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
after  which  the  master  gives  a  collective  Bible  lesson  until  half- 
past  9.  Attendance  at  this  lesson  is  voluntary,  and  parents  of 
children  who  are  not  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  the 
master  will  be  at  liberty  to  send  their  children  at  half-past  9, 
the  hour  for  commencing  general  instruction.  On  two  days  in 
the  week  there  is  an  hour  set  apart  for  specific  religious  instruc- 
tion, when  the  officiating  chaplain,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
and  the  ministers  of  any  denomination  belonging  to  places  of 
worship  to  which  the  troops  are  marched  on  Sunday  attend  and 
form  separate  classes  of  their  own  respective  persuasions.  No 
secular  instruction  or  industrial  work  is  allowed  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  same  room  during  its  employment  for  religious 
instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  regimental  and  garrison  schools,  the  War 
Office  maintains  a  school  for  the  boys  employed  in  manufacturing 


♦  Ibid.,  page  34. 
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cartridges  in  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich ;  the  nnmher  of 
boys  SO  employed  amounts  to  1,300,  and  the  average  attendanoe 
at  the  school  in  1858  was  621  ;  the  ages  of  the  boys  vary  from 
10  to  18,  and  they  attend  during  eight  hours  in  the  week;  they 
are  paid  for  40  hours'  labour  weekly ;  for  the  eight  hours  in 
which  they  attend  school  they  ore  not  paid,  but  are  liable,  by  tlw 
terms  of  their  employment,  to  a  fine  of  Id.  if  they  are  absent; 
the  result  is  a  remarkably  high  average  of  attendance,  amounting 
to  76  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Particular  attention  is  paid  in  this 
school  to  arithmetic  and  penmanship,  the  two  acquirements  most 
indispensable  to  advancement,  and  in  which  the  boys  are  most 
ambitious  to  excel. 

There  is  also  a  school  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
the  young  men  and  boys  of  the  royal  carriage  department  at 
Woolwich  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  mensuration,  practical  mechanic^ 
mechanical  drawing,  and  other  subjects  directly  applicable  to  their 
trades.  It  is  not  intended  to  commence,  but  to  advance  their 
education.  The  number  of  lads  under  instruction  in  1858  wa« 
66  ;  they  pay  Id  a  week  ;  their  attendance  is  most  regular,  and 
their  general  behaviour  is  excellent.  To  this  school  many  valuable 
men  in  the  department  owe  the  best  part  of  their  education. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  army  schools  ore 
efficient.  The  system  under  which  they  are  orgauized  is  good 
and  is  ably  carried  out ;  and  they  have  plenty  of  work  before 
them,  for  it  appears  that  there  are  more  than  39  per  cent  of  men 
in  the  ranks  for  whose  improvement  primary  adult  schools  are 
indispensable.  Of  15,861  men  discharged  in  the  years  1856-57, 
there  were  6,040  privates  who  did  not  sign  their  names.  A 
deduction  of  16  per  cent,  may  be  made  for  inability  on  other 
grounds  than  ignorance,  leaving  5,080,  or  32  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  "  marksmeV'  that  is,  men 
who  sign  their  mark,  to  the  end  of  their  career,  .^examination, 
made  by  order  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  in  1856,  sh^ed,  out  of 
10,000,  2,675  unable  to  write,  although  they  could  rel|^  a  ^^^^^ 
and  2,080  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

On  comparing  the  above  figures  with  tliose  derivable V^  ^^ 
returns  of  the  British  Foreign  Legions  raised  in  1855,  th^'^' 
is  far  from  exhibiting  the  state  of  prim«ary  education  in 
country  in  a  favourable  light     Out  of  4,312  German  re( 
who  passed  through  the  dep6t  at  Heligoland,  there  were 
114  individuals  unable  to  write,  or  3  per  cent    Out  of 
Italian  recruits,  raised  at  Novara,  not  more  than  700,  o: 
20  per  cent,  were  in  that  condition.    These  bodies  we 
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Taised  by  voltintaiy  enlistment,  but  they  probably  attracted  a    .Pjlrt  IY* 

more  adyentnrous  and  intelligeBt  class  of  men  than  the  balk  of         

our  own  recruits. 

I  am  informed,  says  Colonel  Lefroy,*  that  it  is  rare  for  a  state  of  educa- 
soldier  in  the  French  army  to  complete  his  term  of  service  and  **^  ^  French 
to  return  to  his  commune  without  having  learned  to  read  and 
write;  indeed,  that  the  instruction  provided  in  the  ^colea  du 
premier  degr^  of  the  army  is  not  a  little  relied  pn  as  the  means 
<^  diffusing  primary  education  through  the  rural  districts  of 
france. 

No  doubt  a  better  state  of  things  will  by  degrees  prevail,  and  Regimental 
we  are  much  encouraged  in  our  expectations  by  observing  the  great  TOpuSSectoa, 
interest  evinced  by  the  War  Office  in  promoting  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  men.  In  every  regiment  a  good  library  is 
provided,  and  a  most  efficient  arrangement  has  been  made  for 
the  delivery  of  popular  and  scientific  lectures,  illustrated  by  magic 
lanterns,  by  which  means  instruction  is  conveyed  to  the  men  in 
the  most  attractive  manner.  These  lectures  are  highly  popular 
and  well  attended  by  the  men,  especially  at  Aldershot  and  the 
other  camps.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  great  moral 
and  intellectual  good  is  the  result  of  this  movement.  These  lectm*es 
act,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  an  antidote  to  the  evils  with  which  a 
soldier's  life  is  beset.  They  withdraw  the  men  from  the  can- 
teen and  from  sensual  indulgences ;  they  give  them  a  taste  for 
better  things,  and  impart  to  them  a  desire  of  attending  the  school 
in  order  to  improve  themselves,  and  to  secure  the  means  of 
acquiring  more  knowledge.  We  also  feel  sure  that  the  wish  for 
education,  which  is  now  so  prevalent  among  all  classes,  will  by 
degrees  extend  itself  to  the  soldiers,  and  make  them  more  anxious 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  to  them  in  the 
school  Above  all,  we  have  confidence  in  the  excellent  staff  of 
trained  schoolmasters  which  has  of  late  years  been  introduced 
into  the  army,  and  whose  influence  is  now  beginning  to  be  felt 
in  every  department  of  the  service. 

We  proceed  to  describe  the  normal  school  at  Chelsea,  and  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  army  schoolmasters. 
he 
J  in  4,— The  Normal  School. 

^^.     This  school,  which  forms  part  of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at 
^  j  Chelsea,  was  established  by  a  Royal  Warrant  dated  November  21, 
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PjutT  IV«     1846,  fot  the  purpose. of  securing  efficient  sdboolmasters  for  the 

several  regiments.      It  consists  of  a  head  master,  an  aasistaat 

master,  and  a  drawing^master,  a  voc^l  master,  an  instractor  in 
fortification,  and  an  instractor  (the  chaplain)  in  Scripture  history. 
Students  are  admitted  by  a  competitive  examination,  conducted 
by  the  head  master,  twice  a  year,  and  are  required  to  be  not 
under  19  or  over  25  years  of  age.  Civilians  are  required  to  giv« 
a  bond  for  50{.  that  at  the  expiration  of  their  training  they  will 
enlist  for  general  service  as  army  schoolmasters.  The  education  is 
gratuitoua  "  The  generality  of  young  men,^'  says  Colonel  Lefix>y, 
**  who  offer  themselves  as  students  possess  very  little  previous 
**  education ;  indeed,  it  would  be  undesirable  to  raise  the  standard 
"  of  qualification  for  admission  to  any  point  which  would  exdude 
"  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army,  who  now  form  about 
*^  one-third  of  the  number  of  candidates.  The  students  remain 
"  two  years  in  the  institution,  and  are  ranged  in  four  dassea 
'^  During  the  first  eighteen  n^onths  they  pass  through  the  grada- 
'^  tions  of  the  first  three  divisions,  and  for  six  months  they  attend 
'^  the  model  and  infant  schools  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
*^  art  of  teaching.  The  syllabus  of  studies  has  been  carafblfy 
"  drawn  up ;  it  is  simple,  and  seems  well  adapted  to  the  future 
'^  calling  of  the  young  men,  but,  owing  to  their  slight  previous 
^^  education,  the  most  severe  exertions  are  required  to  enable 
"  them  to  pass  through  the  course."  "  It  does  not  appear,"  says 
Colonel  Lefroy,  "  that  any  subject  in  the  Ust  can  be  omitted ; 
"  there  are,  however,  some  which  might  be  advantageously  added. 
'^  The  whole  course  has  too  little  reference  to  the  future  duties 
"  of  the  students,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  education 
**  of  soldiers  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  every  grade  of  non-commia* 
^^  sioned  officers.  Young  men  quit  the  institution  as  ignorant  of 
"  everything  connected  with  the  discipline,  duties,  pay,  and 
"  administration  of  a  regiment  as  they  enter  it,  and  are  rarely 
"  led  to  consider  these  subjects  as  in  any  degree  their  eoneem 
''  afterwards."  This  is  a  great  mistake,  and  one  which  we  should 
strongly  recommend  the  authorities  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
remedy,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  subjects.  The  primaiy 
object  of  a  normal  school,  whether  military  or  dvil,  is  to  train 
teachers  to  instruct  the  class  of  people  to  whom  they  will  be 
sent ;  to  this  everything  else  is  subordinate  ;  and  if  it  &ils  to 
impress  this  upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  students,  it 
falls  short  of  its  intended  purpose.  The  general  conduct  of  the 
students,  both  military  and  civile  in  the  Chelsea  normal  school, 
is  excellent;   serious  irregularity  is  rare  among  them.    The 
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masters  report  fibvourably  of  their  exertions  and  attention;      Fabt  IV.. 

indeed,  a  disposition  to  apply  to  study  too  closely  and  neglect         

proper  physical  exercise  or  recreation  is  more  noticeable  than 
anything  else,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  remedying 
this  in  some  measure  by  fresh  drills  and  artillery  exercises.  They 
are  also  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  principles  and  use  of  the 
wi&e  musket 

The  number  of  students  trained  in  this  institution  from  184!6  ^«mber  of 
to  the  dose  of  1858  was  178,  of  whom  3  have  died,  3  have  been 
dismissed,  1 3  have  been  discharged,  and  3  have  deserted,  leaving 
167  in  the  service. 

From  returns  sent  in  to  us  by  the  authorities  of  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum  in  September  last,  it  appears  that  there  were  at 
that  date  40  students  in  training,  and  the  number  of  trained 
schoolmasters  at  present  in  the  army  is  24t4i,  and  there  are  242 
trained  schoolmistresses. 

At  the  close  of  their  residence  in  the  normal  school  the  students  I>e8tuuiti<m  of 
have  to  pass  an  examination,  and  must  obtain  a  certificate  of 
qualification  before  they  can  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
duties;  they  are  enlisted  for  10  years'  service,  and  are  divided 
into  three  classes : — 

The  first  class  are  warrant  officers,  and  rank  after  the  commis-  ^^®^*™^ 
sioned  officers  ;  their  pay  is  78.  a  day. 

The  second  dass  rank  with  the  serjeant-major ;  their  pay  is 
Ss,  6d  per  day* 

.  The  third  class  rank  next  to  the  serjeant-major ;  their  pay  is 
4s.  6c2.  a  day.  They  are  all  provided  with  quarters,  or  with 
lodging  money  in  lieu.  They  have  an  allowance  of  clothes. 
Promotion  is  made  from  one  class  to  another  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector-General  of 
Army  Schools  for  merit  only.  They  are  entitled  to  pensions 
according  to  their  rank. 

In  addition  to  these  three  classes,  there  is  a  fourth  dass  of  ABsistant 
assistants,  who  rank  with  the  Serjeants,  receiving  2s.  a  day.  They  *^  ^  ^*^ 
consist  of  young  men  who  have  been  monitors,  and  othera  They 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  receive  instruc- 
tion from  him.  In  the  event  of  their  being  selected  for  promotion 
to  the  higher  rank  of  schoolmasteiB,  on  account  of  zeal  and  intel- 
ligence, they  are  required  to  undergo  a  further  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  during  which  time  their  pay 
doses,  and  they  receive  an  allowance  of  62.  6s.  per  annum. 

These  arrangements  for  supplying  the  army  with  schoolmasters. 
appear,  to  be  very  good.    They  have  been  well  considered,  and 
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Pabt  it.  are  actively  carrieid  out.  No  doubt  great  improTements  must  he 
•""  effected  in-  the  army  schools  through  their  agency.  The  Bystem 
is  being  rapidly  developed  through  the  whole  service,  and  we 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  considerable  results  when  it  is 
completed 
Aj^f^  ^^"^  •'■^®  ^y^^  Military  Asylum,  or  Duke  of  York's  School,  as  it 
was  originally  designated,  was  established  in  the  year  1801  for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  children  of  soldiers  in  the 
regular  army.  In  the  year  184G  it  underwent  a  complete  re- 
organization, and  was  constituted  a  model  school,  to  which  an 
infant  school  was  attached.  It  consists  now  of  boys  only.  At 
the  time  of  their  admission  they  must  be  above  5,  and  under  10 
years  old,  and  have  been  born  during  the  time  of  their  fathers* 
actual  service  in  the  regular  army ;  and  if  their  fathers  have  been 
subsequently  discharged,  they  must  have  been  recommended  fur 
pensions ;  preference  is  given  to  complete  orphans,  and  to  those 
whose  fathers  have  been  killed  or  died  in  foreign  service.  There 
are  at  present  494  boys  in  the  asylum  ;  they  are  under  military 
discipline,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  organized  in  six  com- 
panies. For  the  purposes  of  education  they  are  divided  into  five 
schools,  under  as  many  masters,  with  20  monitors ;  the  whole 
being  under  the  superviMon  of  the  head  master,  Mr.  M'Cleod. 
Colonel  Lefroy  states,  **  that  the  boys  compare  favourably  with 
*^  those  of  the  same  age  in  any  other  common  school  whatever. 
**  The  military  discipline  to  which  they  are  habituated  is  highly 
**  conducive  to  habits  of  regularity  and  attention,  and  is  not  un- 
*^  favourable  to  mental  activity.  The  cheerfiil  and  healthful 
*^  appearance  of  the  boys  speaks  much  for  the  kind  and  judicious 
**  system  pursued  in  their  instruction."  For  the  purposes  of 
trade  the  boys  are  distributed  into  musicians,  drummers,  and 
fifers,  shoemakers  and  tailors.  Their  aptitude  for  instrumental 
music  is  very  generally  known  through  the  popularity  of  the 
Asylum  band,  composed  entirely  of  boys  between  9  and  15  years 
of  age.  Their  proficiency  in  workmanship  ib  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  make  up  the  whole  of  their  own  clothing.  "  It  is  much 
"  to  be  wished,"  says  the  report,  "  that  more  trades  were  taught 
^'  than  those  of  the  tailor  and  shoemaker,  the  latter  of  which  at 
Subfequent  «  least  appears  to  be  seldom  followed  up."  The  boys  are  retained 
boyg.  at  the  asylum  until  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  14,  or,  if 

belonging  to  the  band,  until  15  years ;  they  are  then  allowed  to 
volunteer  for  any  regiment  they  may  select ;  or,  if  they  are  un- 
willing to  enter  the  army,  they  are  apprenticed  to  trades,  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  a  small  fee  is  given  with  them.    The 
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army  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  profession.  During  the  10  Fibt  lY. 
years  ending  1858,  out  of  the  total  number  of  boys  whose  time  — — 
expired  (469),  845  volunteered  for  the  army,  while  only  eight  were 
apprenticed  to  trades.  The  authorities  of  the  school  endeavour 
to  follow  the  career  of  the  pupils  who  subsequently  enter  tlie 
service,  and  the  following  gratifying  results  have  been  ascer- 
tained :— Out  of  345,  18  are  known  to  be  commissioned  officers  ; 
in  1858,  out  of  295  whose  characters  were  aBcertained,  62  were 
exemplary.  217  good,  14  indifferent,  bad  2. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  we  should  point  out  the  great  im-  importance  of 
portance  which  attaches  to  military  education.  In  the  present  JJi^J^^on. 
day  the  soldier  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  mere  machine,  but  is 
expected  to  be  intelligent  and  to  exerdse  self-reliance  ;  it  is  im-* 
possible  that  he  should  do  so  if  he  has  not  mastered  the  rudi* 
ments  of  education  and  has  been  subjected  to  no  mental  training. 
Profligacy  and  habits  of  excess  are  no  longer  tolerated  in  the 
soldier ;  we  must,  therefore,  endeavom*  by  education  to  raise  him 
above  these  things,  and  set  before  him  better  objects  to  wean 
him  from  such  pursuits ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
many  instances  soldiers  are  discharged  the  service  in  their  prime, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  they  carry  into  civil  life  the  habits  which 
they  have  acquired  in  the  army.  The  time,  therefore,  of  their 
military  service  is  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment, which  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  since  they  become  ex- 
amples for  good  or  for  evil  in  the  various  communities  to  which 
ihey  return,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  their  time  has 
been  spent,  and  according  to  the  habits  they  have  been  induced 
to  form  while  serving  in  the  army.  It  is  most  highly  important, 
therefore,  in  every  way  that  the  soldier  should  be  encouraged  to 
attend  the  school.  Whether  or  not  the  attendance  should  be  com* 
pulsory,  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  pronounce,  but  dprioi'i  we 
should  say  that,  whatever  regulations  it  may  be  desirable  to  intro- 
duce with  regard  to  the  boys, — the  drummers  and  trumpeters, — 
with  regard  to  the  men  it  should  be  voluntary.  We  think,  if  they 
are  compelled  to  attend,  many  of  them  may  become  sullen  and 
resent  the  order  as  a  hardship,  and  so  the  good  spirit  which  now 
animates  them  may  be  in  danger  of  being  lost.  We  think  that  the 
plan  at  present  pursued  by  the  War  Office  is  a  wise  one,  that  of  en- 
couraging by  the  promise  of  promotion,  and  by  every  other  means 
in  its  power,  the  men  who  are  anxious  to  improve  their  education. 
At  the  same  time  a  great  deal  will  always  depend  upon  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  upon  the  interest  he  shows  in  the  school  It 
is  in  his  power  to  stimulate  the  men  to  attend,  and  to  give  orders 
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that  no  trivial  matters  should  interfere  with  the  school  hours. 

We  believe  that  oflSoers  are  now  alive  to  the  importance  of  this 

subject)  they  are  anxious  to  do  their  utmost,  and  endeavour  to 
co-operate  with  the  War  Office  in  promoting  the  welfiure  of  the 
schools. 
Annual  report  We  think  it  desirable  that  an  annual  report  upon  these  schools 
should  be  issued,  a  copy  of  which  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  every  regiipent;  and  that,  where  the 
schools  of  any  particular  r^ment  fiUl  short  of  the  average  in 
efficiency  and  in  attendance,  the  special  attention  of  the  com- 
manding officer  should  be  called  to  this  matter. 


Seamen's 
schoolmaster 
allowed  to 
ships. 


Schools 
de&ctiye. 


Causes  of 
inefficiency. 


II. 

NAVAL  SCHOOLS. 
1. — Seamen's  Schoolmasters. 

The  educational  arrangements  for  the  navy  present  a  marked 
difference  to  those  in  force  for  the  army.  The  organization  is  in- 
ferior,  and  the  Admiralty  does  not  appear  to  take  an  equal  interest 
with  the  War  Office  in  promoting  it.  The  necessity  of  education 
for  the  navy  is  acknowledged,  but  little  earnestness  is  displayed 
in  carrying  it  out. 

The  rating  of  a  seamen's  schoolmaster  is  allowed  in  all  ships, 
down  to  fifth  rates  inclusive,  i.e,,  ships  with  a  complement  of  not 
less  than  300  men.  In  ships  not  bearing  a  seamen's  schoolmaster, 
52.  per  annum  is  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  pay  of  any  rating  he 
may  hold,  to  a  qualified  person  doing  the  duty  of  the  captain's 
orders.  An  allowance  is  made  for  books,  slates,  &a  to  all  ships 
having  schools.  It  has  not  been  in  our  power  to  institute  an 
inspection  of  the  schools  held  on  board  sea-going  ships,  but  a 
member  of  om*  body,  who  charged  himself  with  this  inquiry, 
examined  personally  and  by  letter  naval  officers  of  distinction, 
to  whom  he  was  commended  by  the  Admiralty.  From  what  he 
could  ascertain,  these  schools  are  for  the  most  part  very  defeo- 
tive.  They  are  not  calculated  to  afford  an  adequate  educaticm 
to  the  boys,  nor  is  the  instruction  imparted  in  them  of  a 
character  to  interest  and  attract  the  men;  little  regularity 
appears  to  be  maintained.  With  very  few  exceptions,  no  log  or 
register  of  attendance  is  kept,  and  no  reports  are  made  to  any 
superior  authority. 

The  causes  which  lead  to  the  inefficiency  of  these  schools  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  following  : — In  the  first  place,  the  success 
of  the  school  on  board  ship  must  mainly  depend  upon  the 
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interest  shown  in  it  by  the  captain  and  second  officer  in  command.      Fabt  iv. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  many  ways  it  is  in  their  power  to  forward  " 

or  impede  its  progress.  The  permission,  for  instance,  to  put  up  a 
screen  for  the  men's  school,  which  we  are  advised  is  essential  to 
its  success ;  the  ordering,  and  seeing  that  the  order  is  obeyed, 
that  all  boys,  at  least  of  the  second  class,  attend  the  school ; 
having  the  weekly  log  submitted  to  his  inspection,  and  the  recom* 
mending  for  promotion  those  of  the  ship's  company  who  have 
shown  a  desire  to  improve  their  education.  These  are  some  of  the 
means  by  which  the  captain  may  encourage  the  school ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  in  general  the  welfare  of  the  school  is  not  duly  attended 
to,  and  that  officers  are  not  alive  to  its  importance.  To  a  great 
extent  the  idea  still  prevails  that  education  will  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  sailor  and  diminiBh  his  smartness.  The  captain, 
too,  finds  the  schoolmaster  a  useful  man  in  making  up  his 
accounts ;  and  when  there  is  any  pressure  in  the  office,  the  school 
is  made  subordinate  to  duties  as  a  derk. 

The  attendance  in  these  schools  must  be  irregular  ;  the  sailor  Irregularity  of 
on  board  a  man-of-war  has  a  great  amount  of  drill  and  gun  *^*^  "*^* 
exercise  to  go  through  in  addition  to  his  nautical  duties ;  there 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  leisure  hours,  especially 
of  an  evening,  when,  if  encouraged  to  do  so,  he  might  attend 
the  school  As  an  instance,  one  captain  told  our  colleague 
ttiat  the  men  on  board  his  ship  (one  of  the  channel  fleet)  devoted 
their  winter  s  evenings  to  worsted  work.  Now,  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  statement  made  by  the  army  schoolmasters,  that  the 
attendance  of  four  hours  a  week  for  one  year  is  sufficient  to 
teach  a  man  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  we  think  that  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  by  the  officers  to  secure  this  amount  of 
i*egular  attendance,  and  that  even  allowing  some  time  for  worsted 
work,  the  education  in  the  navy  might  attain  a  higher  standard 
than  it  appears  to  do  at  present.  The  boys,  especially  those 
of  the  second  dass,  ought  to  be  systematically  taught ;  and 
we  are  assured  that  they  might  be  so  without  interference  with 
the  order  of  the  ship. 

-    But,   above  all,  the  inefficiency  of  these  schools  is  to  be  inefficiency  of 
accounted  for  by  the  inferior  class  of  men  employed  as  school-  J^JSi^rs. 
mastera     Men  for  the  most  part  of  little  education  themselves, 
utterly  imqualified  to  teach,  and  not  likely,  by  their  personal 
weight  and  character,  to  have  any  influence  over  others. 

The  pay  of  a  seamen's  schoolmaster  will  not  attract  a  high 
class  teacher,  362.  10^.,  with  allowances  to  the  amount  of  182. 
His  position  and  rank  are  low  (chief  petty-officer),  and  he  has  no  Inadeqnaiepay. 
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J?ABT  ly.  prospect  of  promotion  to  warrant  officer.  He  passes  an  exaaninft- 
tion  on  board  the  flag-ship  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  four  first 
rules  of  simple  arithmetic,  and  is  appointed  directly  by  the  cap- 
tain. The  situation  is  filled  either  by  an  old  quartermaster  or 
Serjeant  of  marines,  who  obtains  the  berth  as  a  kind  of  retire- 
ment ;  an  A.B.,  whose  previous  character  will  not  bear  inspec- 
tion, and  who  is  fit  for  nothing  else ;  a  person  who  has  a  fancy 
for  a  sea  life ;  or  one  who  wishes  to  escape  from  his  difficulties  on 
shore. 

Dr.  Woolley  in  his  report  says, — 

Besides  visiting  the  schools  on  board  the  flag-ships,  I  have  also,  at 
the  special  invitation  of  Captain  W.  J.  Williams,  visited  those  of  the 
"  Royal  William,"  the  guard-ship  of  the  Ordinary  at  Devonport. 
During  the  last  12  months  he  has  organized  a  system  of  pupil-teachers 
on  board,  to  each  of  whom  he  gives  a  small  gratuity.  He  has  also 
established  an  adult  school,  which  is  well  attended  by  the  men  in  the 
evening.  He  himself,  assisted  by  two  officers  of  the  ship,  instructs  the 
men.  He  entertains  very  sound  and  enlightened  views  on  the  subject 
of  education,  and  is  veiy  anxious  to  see  the  education  of  men  and  boys 
afloat  improved.  The  great  impediment  to  this  is  the  low  standard  of 
knowledge  and  want  of  training  of  the  seamen  schoolmasters.  Besides 
this,  in  most  sea-going  ships  the  schoolmaster  is  employed  in  the 
capacity  of  an  extra  clerk,  and  has  little  time  left  for  the  duties  of  his 
proper  calling. 

Captain  Shadwell,  B.N.,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  us,  says, 
*'  If  the  Admiralty  could  arrange  to  supply  the  service  with 
*'  properly  qualified  trained  schoolmasters,  it  would  be  an  enor- 
''  mous  benefit  I  think  most  captains  would  appreciate  it.  I 
"  took  great  pains  to  get  a  qualified  person  to  act  as  school- 

"  master  in  the .     He  did  very  fairly,  but  was  oc- 

"  casionally  a  little  unsteady,  and  required  looking  after.  I 
''  believe  he  had  been  a  linendraper's  assistant^  and  had  been 
"  dismissed  for  some  scrape." 
Incapacity  for  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  men  of  this  description,  utterly 
incapacitated  for  teaching,  should  be  able  to  advance  the  studies 
of  the  boys  or  should  attract  the  men.  The  boys,  many  of  whom 
are  more  advanced  than  the  schoolmaster  when  they  join  the 
ship,  have  no  respect  whatever  for  the  school,  and  the  men  volun- 
teer perhaps  for  a  time,  but  finding  the  instruction  utterly  with- 
out interest,  they  very  soon  fisJl  away.  Captain  O'Callaghan,  of 
the  "Algiers,*'  told  our  colleague  that  at  one  time  he  had  an 
excellent  evening  school  on  board  his  ship,  but  the  men  dwindled 
away.  The  versatility  of  the  sailor's  cliaracter  may  to  sona^ 
extent  account  for  this,  but  we  believe  that  the  true  cause  wigSl 
be  found  in  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  teacher  for  the  dutie:;t|bd 
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bas  to  perform.    If  education  in  the  navy  is  to  be  anythingmore     Pisr  IV* 
than  a  mere  name,  the  class  of  schoolmasters  must  be  improved. 

The  following  are  the  answers  made  by  Captain  Shadwell,  RN.,  gJj^sLl. 
to  the  questions  put  to  him  by  us  : —  well,  RN. 

Is  the  seamen's  schoolmaster  usually  qualified  for  the  office  ? — ^It  is 
very  difficult  at  present  to  get  a  duly  qualified  person  ;  the  emolument 
is  not  sufficient^  and  their  position  too  precarious.  Generally  speaking, 
the  situation  is  filled  by  some  person  who  has  a  fancy  for  a  sea  life, 
and  who  has  failed  for  some  reason  or  other  on  shore.  They  are  usually 
very  superficially  educated,  and  not  qualified  for  their  office. 

Should  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  a  well  qualified  trained  school- 
master appointed  to  a  ship  ? — Highly  desirable  in  every  respect.  A 
well-regulated  school  on  board  a  ship,  compulsory  for  the  boys,  volun- 
tary, as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  for  the  men  who  might  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  would  be  very  conducive  to  good  order  and 
discipline. 

Would  the  men  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  many  of 
them  would.  During  the  time  I  had  command  of  H.M.S.  "  Winchester,'* 
the  men  of  their  own  accord  requested  that  they  might  have  an  even- 
ing school.  In  the  "  Highflyer  "  there  was  a  voluntary  school  for  the 
men,  which  worked  well. 

The  matter  has  been  constantly  pressed  upon  the  Admiralty, 
but  hitherto  without  effect. 

Dr.  Woolley,*  in  his  Report  on  Ships*  Schools  for  the  year 
1858,  says, — 

I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  stating  that  the  great  bulk  of  sea- 
men's schoolmasters  appear  to  me  very  little  qualified  to  give  efficient 
instruction.  The  qualifications  for  the  office,  viz.,  to  be  able  to  read, 
write,  and  work  questions  in  arithmetic  as  far  as  proportion,  are 
miserably  low  ;  and  the  pay  (36/.  10«.  per  annum),  which  is  the  same 
as  that  of  a  "  leading  stoker,"  and  less  than  that  of  a  first-class  petty 
officer  {^*  continuous  service "),  insufficient  to  obtain  the  services  of  a 
better  qualified  class.  These  men  appeal*  to  me  to  be  generally  without 
method,  and  deficient  in  those  qualities  calculated  to  produce  a  beneficial 
efiect,  moral  or  intellectual,  on  a  ship's  company. 

And  again  in  1859  :  f — 

It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  either  the  men  or  boys  serving  on  boai'd 
Her  Majesty's  ships  will  do  anything  effectively  towards  supplying  the 
defects  of  early  education,  and  acquiring  the  power  and  taste  to  spend 
a  leisure  half-hour  rationally,  until,  as  in  the  army,  a  much  higher  class 
of  instructors  has  been  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  directing  their  efforts 
in  this  direction. 

The  subjoined  is  a  memorial  on  this  subject,  signed  by  thirty-  Memorial  of 
two  naval  chaplains  and  presented  to  the  Admiralty  : —  inJJ^      ^ 

To  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Memorial  of  the 

undersigned  Chaplains  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
Most  respectfully  showeth, — 

I.  That  neither  the  pay  of  seamen^s  schoolmasters  nor  the  qualifi- 
cations required  in  them  are  calculated  to  secure  to  the  Royal  Navy  a 

*  Minutes  of  Connci],  1858,  page  466. 

t  Report  in  Minutes  of  Coimcil,  1859,  page  50S» 
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class  of  efficient  teachers,  and  that  in  consequence  the  schoolmasters  of 
the  Rojal  Navy  are  not  as  a  body  sufficiently  qualified,  either  bj  pre- 
vious habits  or  education,  for  the  work  of  instruction. 
•  II.  Your  memorialists  would  therefore  most  respectfully  submit,  that 
seamen's  schoolmasters  be  placed  on  a  better  footing  as  r^ards  pay  and 
accommodation,  so  that  certificated  teachers  may  be  induced  to  enter 
the  service.  And  in  the  meantime  your  memorialists  would  earnestly 
recommend  the  necessity  of  allowing  continuous  service  men  to  volun- 
teer for  the  duties  of  schoolmasters,  and  that  it  be  left  optional  with 
seamen's  schoohnasters  to  enter  for  continuous  service,  those  entering 
in  this  manner  being  in  regard  to  pay,  pension,  and  good-conduct, 
badges  placed  on  an  equality  with  other  chief  petty  officers. 

III.  Your  memorialists  would  also  pray  your  Lordships  to  have  a 
system  of  quarterly  inspection  and  reports  forwarded  thereon  instituted 
in  the  service,  that  your  Lordships  may  be  furnished  with  accurate 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  your  schools  and  the  efficiencj  of 
your  schoolmasters. 

IV.  Your  memorialists  would  likewise  respectfully  impress  upon 
your  Lordships  the  advisability  of  having  every  encouragement  given 
to  night  schools  ou  board  our  ships. 

v.  Your  memorialists  would  also  recommend,  that  on  ships  being 
commissioned,  the  regular  supply  of  books  for  schools  be  furnished  at 
the  same  time  with  ships'  libraries,  inasmuch  as  under  existing  arrange- 
ments a  ship  may  be  sent  to  a  foreign  station  without  her  proper  supply 
of  books  on  board. 

VI.  Your  memorialists  beg  further  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
Lordships  to  the  fact  that  several  naval  officers  (other  than  chaplains) 
have  strongly  recommended  the  separation  of  ships'  boys  from  the  rest 
of  the  crew ;  the  interest  both  of  morality  and  of  the  service  being 
likely  to  gain  very  much  by  the  separation.  Your  memorialists  would 
therefore  respectfully  request  that  your  Lordships  may  be  pleased  to 
take  this  matter  also  into  your  consideration.  Your  memorialists  and 
others,  whose  opinion  ought  to  carry  weight  with  it,  being  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  have  all  boys  in  the  service,  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  18  years,  messed  on  the  main  deck  with  the  sea- 
men's schoolmasters  and  a  ship's  corporal.  Your  memorialists  are  in- 
formed that  such  a  system  has  been  tried  in  some  ships  already,  and 
that  the  experiment  has  been  attended  with  marked  success,  both  as 
regards  the  boys  themselves  and  the  interests  of  the  service,  which 
must  eventually  profit  by  any  scheme  that  tends  to  infuse  at  an  early 
age  into  our  seamen  feelings  of  loyalty,  morality,  and  self-respect. 

VII.  Leaving  it  to  your  Lordships  to  consider  how  far  ^e  Royal 
school  of  Greenwich  might  be  made  available  for  supplying  our  navy 
with  a  suitable  and  efficient  body  of  seamen's  schoolmasters,  your 
memorialists  do,  both  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  an  earnest  desire  for 
the  welfare  of  our  sailors,  most  sincerely  hope  that  these  suggestions 
will  obtain  at  the  hands  of  your  Lordships  a  candid  and  a  careful 
consideration. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  memorial  we  agree ;  we  think  it  very 
important  for  the  interests  of  the  service  that  the  education  in 
the  navy  should  be  improved.  We  agree  with  Captain  Shadwell 
that  a  good  school  established  on  ship  board  would  be  highly 
conducive  to  discipline  and  good  order.  An  educated  roan  being 
one  of  themselves,  living  among  them,  and  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity of  imparting  to  them  better  tastes,  would  we  have  little 
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doubti  tend  yeiy  materially  to  correct  the  thooglitlessness  and  fabt  IV. 
unsteadiness  which  are  the  fatdts  of  the  British  sailors.  The 
excellent  system  of  lectui*es,  illustrated  by  magic  lanterns, 
recently  introduced  into  the  army,  might  with  advantage  be 
imitated  in  the  navy,  and  the  men  would  be  interested  and 
instructed  by  such  an  arrangement. 

We  are  confirmed  in  our  views  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  Effect  of 

educ&tioii  OD 
Mr,  Cumin,  who  gives  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  education  upon  sailors. 

the  men  on  board  the  ships  he  visited  at  PlymoutL    He  says : — 

The  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  but  especially  in  the  navy,  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  effect  of  education  in  civilizing  the  men. 
Just  after  the  men's  dinner,  on  board  H.M.S.  '^Cambridge,"  as  I 
walked  through  the  lower  deck  with  Captain  Jerningham,  I  found 
many,  both  boys  and  men,  reading  books  with  the  greatest  attention. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  went  to  the  lower  deck  of  the 
*'  Agincourt "  with  Captain  Williams,  and  I  saw  the  same  scene,  with 
this  variety,  that  some  of  the  crew  were  engaged  in  various  games, 
such  as  draughts  or  chess,  or  writing  letters  to  their  friends  ;  and  I 
was  told  by  the  captain,  that  to  have  walked  through  the  lower  deck  as 
I  did  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  would  have  been  impossible. 

He  adds : — 

Captain  Jemingham,  E.N.,  Captain  Williams,  R.N.,  Lieutenant 
Grant,  commanding  the  model  brig  in  which  boys  learn  their  duties  as 
seamen,  the  naval  chaplains.  Commander  Walker,  R.N.,  a  man  of  great 
experience,  Master  Commander  Madge,  of  H.M.S.  **  Impregnable,"  and 
several  first  lieutenants  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  with  the  present 
scale  of  punishment  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  discipline 
of  a  man-of-war,  unless  the  men  had  become  much  more  civilised  than 
they  were  years  ago. 

The  attendance  of  the  men  at  school  is  voluntary,  and  they  do 
not  pay  fees.  We  see  no  reason  to  recommend  any  alteration  in 
these  respects. 

At  the  end  of  this  chapter  we  make  recommendations  for  the  Impro^wncnt 

oi  HA w 

improvement  of  the  seamen's  schoolmasters.  We  are  of  course  schoobnastere. 
fully  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  are  prepared  for 
the  objections  which  will  be  raised.  The  Admiralty  is  opposed 
to  the  expenditure  of  any  additional  money,  especially  for  an 
object  in  which  it  takes  only  a  secondary  interest,  and  the  officers 
commanding  ships  are  alanned  at  the  introduction  of  a  high  dass 
of  schoolmaster,  being  greatly  averse  to  the  employment  of  any 
shore-going  scholars.  They  foresee,  they  say,  the  demand  which 
win  be  made  upon  them  for  providing  these  men  with  the 
accommodation  of  cabins,  which  in  many  ships  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty. 

The  plan  we  recommend  does  not  involve  these  latter  difficul- 
ties, and  we  calculate  that  the  additional  sum  required  to  carry 
it  out  will  not  be  large.;  at.  the  same  time  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
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dition,  be  accomplished,  it  will  be  well  worth  some  additional 

expenditure. 
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2.  Schools  on  board  Ships  in  Harbour. 

Boys  find  admission  into  the  navy  either  by  being  entered 
immediately  on  board  ships  in  commission  at  the  various  ports, 
or  they  are  received  into  flag-ships,  the  gunnery  ships,  and  otiier 
ordinary  and  steam  reserve  ships  in  harbour,  firom  whence  they 
are  draughted  into  the  various  sea-going  ships. 

Four  of  the  harbour  ships  are  specially  devoted  to  instruction ; 
the  "Vietory"  and' "Excellent"  at  Portsmouth,  the  "Impreg- 
nable ''  and  **  Cambridge  *'  at  Plymouth.  Boys  remain  in  these 
ships  for  one  year.  The  first  part  of  this  period  is  generally  spent 
on  board  the  ship,  the  latter  part  in  the  practising  brig,  in  which 
during  the  summer  months  they  are  out  at  sea  for  five  days 
during  the  week.  There  is  a  school  imder  a  seamen's  school* 
master  on  board  each  of  these  ships.  The  school  time  is  neces- 
sarily subject  to  great  interruptions,  but  Dr.  Woolley  reports 
that  a  greater  amount  of  instruction  might  be  imparted  in  them 
if  better  arrangements  were  made.  The  great  fault,  he  says, 
lies  in  the  organization  and  the  utter  want  of  method  in  the 
masters,  who  are  very  inferior.  The  best  school  is  that  on  board 
the  "  Victory."    Dr.  Woolley  says  of  it,  in  1 857 : — 

On  the  whole,  the  apprentices  on  board  the  *'  Victory  "  are  as  fine  a 
set  of  boys  as  I  have  ever  seen  there,  and  the  first  class  especially  are 
full  of  intelligence.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  in  them  manifest 
proofs  of  the  great  progress  elementary  education  has  made  in  this 
country  of  late  years.  No  one  can  see  these  boys  without  feeling  a 
conviction  that  in  their  case  at  all  events  education  has  not  been  a 
lifeless  instrument  for  conveying  a  few  facts,  but  has  thoroughly 
awakened  the  intellectual  without  impairing  the  physical  faculties. 
The  very  intelligent  master,  Mr.  Loxton,  whose  salai-y  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  were  pleased  to  increase  two  years  ago,  on  account  of 
his  zeal  and  success  in  teaching,  receives,  I  am  told,  great  support 
from  Lieutenant  Robinson,  who  has  the  charge  in  chief  of  the  appren- 
tices. The  discipline  is  admirable,  and  is  maintained  entirely,  and  I 
hear  with  little  difficulty,  by  moral  means.  Flogging  is  almost  unheard 
of,  not,  however,  that  it  is  not  hold  out  as  a  punishment.  For  a  first 
offence,  the  boys  are  made  to  feel  that  they  have  suffered  in  character, 
and  an  opportunity  is  given  them  of  redeeming  it  without  resorting  to 
corporal  punishment,  which  they  seldom  fail  to  do  ;  and  I  am  told, 
that  instances  are  rare  of  the  same  boy  being  reported  to  Mr.  Bobinson 
twice. 

And  again  in  1859 : — 

The  school  on  board  H.M.S.  "Victory,"  at  Portsmouth,  consisted  of 
148  in  November  1858  and  of  189  in  May.    It  is  organized  in  four 
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classes,  besides  a  set  of  boys  learning  the  catechism,  in  which  they  are      Fast  I7« 
all  required  to  be  perfect  before  they  are  classed.  — • 

Mr.  Loxton,  the  master,  evidently  bestows  great  pains.  The 
average  schooling  of  each  boy  while  in  the  ship  is  five  hours  per 
^vreek  ;  viz.,  one  morning  and  one  afternoon,  besides  one  afternoon  with 
the  chaplain.  The  discipline  seems  very  good.  The  boys  are  under 
the  charge  of  Lieut.  Robinson,  who  seldom  has  recourse  to  corporal 
punishment. 

Applications  for  admisBion  on  board  the  "Victory"  are  so  Educational 
nmnerous,  that  an  educational  test  was  established.    It  worked  admission  to 
well,  but  has  since  been  discontinued.      These  arrangements  training  ships, 
depend  entirely  upon  the  captain  who  happens  to  be  in  com- 
mand*     While  upon  this  point  we  take  the  opportunity  of 
recommending  the  Admiralty  to  consider  whether  an  educational 
test  for  admission  to  all  the  training  ships  might  not  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage.      We  believe  it  would  work  well  aa 
r^ards  the  navy  itself  (especially  if  a  superior  class  of  school- 
masters is  established  to  carry  on  the  education  of  these  lads); 
and  it  would  at  the  same  time  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  general 
education  of  the  people  resident  in  the  sea-port  towna 

'*  It  is  difficult,"  says  Mr.  Cumin, 

To  exaggerate  the  passion  for  the  navy  amongst  a  large  class  of  the  Passion  tor  the 

juvenile  population.     In  Plymouth  and  Devon  port  I  have  gone  into  ,  ?*^  wnong 

schools,  and  I  have  been  told  by  the  master  that  the  boys  wanted  to      ^ 

know  whether  I  was  going  to  take  them  on  board  ship.     One  poor 

cripple  in  an  evening  ragged  school  held  up  his  swollen  foot,  and  said, 

with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  If  it  were  not  for  that,  Sir,  I  would  go  on 

f'  board  to-morrow."    Captain  Williams  told  me  that  boys  walked  great 

distances  to  join  the  fleet ;  and  he  said  that  two  brothers  had  appeared 

lately  on  board  his  ship,  having  walked  from  London.     One  was  taken, 

the  other  was  too  young.     *^  I  asked  the  boy  I  had  taken,"  said  the 

Ci^tainy  ^^  what  his  brother  would  do  ;"  to  which  he  answered,  with  the 

utmost  nonchalance,  '^  Oh  !  he  can  walk  back  to  London."    Many  more 

second-class  boys  were  anxious  to.  join  the  fleet  than  could  be  taken  ; 

and  I  was  assured  that  if  an  education  test  for  such  boys  were  strictly 

enforced,  it  would  not  only  improve  the  navy,  but  would,  to  use  the 

expression  of  one  witness,  *'  clear  the  streets." 

'^Of  the  schools  on  board  the  other  ^hips  in  harbour/'  Dr. 
Woolley  says, — 

My  impression  is  not  favourable  ;  they  display  an  utter  want  of  clas* 
fdfication  and  intelligent  system.  The  great  fault  lies  in  the  orga- 
nisation. 

The  records  of  attendance,  if  kept  at  ail,  are  very  imperfect.  Not 
only  the  number  of  attendances,  but  the  duration  of  each  attendance 
should  be  recorded  ;  and  if  a  boy  is  called  away  from  school  for  any 
other  duty,  the  duration  of  his  absence  should  be  noted. 

The  grand  desideratum  for  these  schools  is  the  establishment  of  some 
means  for  providing  them  with  a  sufficiency  of  trained  masters.  Until 
ihia  is  done^  it  is  useless  to  suggest  minor  improvements. 

XX 
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3.  RoTAL  Marine  Schools. 

There  are  four  divisions  of  marines  quartered  in  barracks  re- 
spectively at  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth, 
and  one  division  of  marine  artillery  quartered  at  Portsmouth. 
To  each  of  these  divisions  a  school  is  attached,  somewhat  on 
the  principle  of  the  army  schools.  They  are  attended  by  the 
marines  and  their  children.  The  attendance  of  the  men  is  for 
the  most  part  voluntary,  with  the  exception  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned  officers,  who  are  obliged  to  attend  the  school  until  they 
have  passed  a  prescribed  examination.  In  the  marine  artillery 
every  man  is  required  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and,  if 
deficient  in  these  respects,  he  is  obliged  to  attend  the  school  untQ 
his  requirements  are  reported  to  be  satis&ctory.  Until  the  year 
1856  these  schools  were  in  a  very  languishing  condition,  but  at 
that  date  a  change  was  introduced,  based  upon  the  Army  School 
Regulations.  Some  of  the  schoolmasters  now  undergo  a  train- 
ing at  Chelsea,  and  have  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  a  third* 
class  army  schoolmaster.  The  salaries  of  the  schoolmistresses 
were  at  the  same  time  raised ;  this  was  a  considerable  improve- 
ment, but  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  not  sufficient.  Dr, 
Woolley  says  :* — 

I  regret  that  it  is  my  duty  to  report  that  the  method  now  pursued  of 
providing  these  schools  with  masters  has  proved  a  complete  failure.  It 
has  been  hitherto  considered  necessary  that  the  masters  should  be 
chosen  from  amongst  the  marines  and  then  sent  to  stipiy  at  Chelsea. 
The  War  Office  has  only  permitted  three  marines  to  be  students  at  the 
same  time,  and  as  the  course  requires  two  years,  it  is  evident  that  in  an 
emergency  this  system  completely  breaks  down 

There  is  no  provision  now  made  for  efficient  aid  to  the  schoolmasters, 
and  the  value  of  the  schools,  especially  for  the  instruction  of  the  adults, 
is  much  impaired  thereby. 

Ample  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  fair  trial  of  the  present  system, 
and  J  am  of  opinion  that,  unless  these  schools  are  to  be  allowed  to  go 
on  languishing  in  a  half-efficient  state  for  an  indefinite  period,  a  more 
effective  mode  of  obtaining  suitable  masters  should  be  tried. 

The  mistresses'  salary  is  altogether  iuadequate  to  secure  the  services 
of  trained  well-qualified  teachers.  A  little  more  than  two  years  ago 
candidates  were  invited  to  ofier  themselves  for  the  situation  of  mistress  ; 
three  young  women  only  offered  themselves  for  examination,  of  whom 
but  one  was  a  certificated  mistress,  neither  of  the  others  having  re- 
ceived any  training.  She  received  the  appointment,  but  proved  herself 
quite  incompetent  to  conduct  a  school,  having  apparently  no  aptitude 
for  the  work.  She  has  since  resigned,  and  the  old  method  of  appoint- 
ment by  recommendation  of  the  colonel  commandant  has  been  again 
resorted  to. 

The  cause  of  this  failure  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  partial  adoption  of 
the  army  system.     The  supply  from  Chelsea  training  school  seems  fully 


'  Report  for  1859,  pp.  50^504. 
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adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  army,  and  every  garrison  or  regimental      Pxbt  IV. 

schoobnaster  is  aided   by  an  adequate  staff  of  assistants.     The  mis-  

tresses  of  the  army  schools  combine  the  duties  of  infant  school  and 
sewing  mistresses,  the  elder  girls  receiving  instruction  with  the  boys. 
Their  emoluments  are  sufficient  for  the  duties  they  have  to  perform, 
but  quite  inadequate,  according  to  the  present  rate,  to  remunerate  the 
services  of  a  trained  mistress  for  girls  of  all  ages. 

I  would  reiterate  the  opinion  expressed  by  me  on  previous  occasions, 
that  if  the  army  school  regulations  are  adopted  for  the  marines  at  all, 
they  should  be  adopted  in  their  integrity.  The  schoolmasters  should 
be  put  more  on  a  level  with  their  brethren  of  the  army  as  regards 
uniform,  rank,  and  pay,  and  receive  efficient  assistance  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  and  the  present  girls*  schools  turned  into  infant  and 
dewing  schools.  There  might  be  easily  engrafted  on  the  present 
system  a  plan  for  the  training  of  pupil-teachers,  who  would  assist  the 
masters  in  the  boys*  schools  and  be  permitted  to  compete  for  admit- 
tance to  the  Chelsea  training  school  when  out  of  their  time.  One 
pupil-teacher  might  be  attached  to  the  divisional  schools  at  Chatham, 
Portsmouth,  and  Woolwich,  and  two  to  that  at  Plymouth. 

These  schools  do  not  appear,  from  the  reports,  to  be  eflScient.  Rcoommflftda- 
We  recommend  that  Dr.  Woolley  s  suggestions  with  regard  to    ^^ 
them  be  adopted,  and  that  they  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  army  schools. 

4.  The  Dockyard  Schools. 

The  dockyard  schools  are  seven  in  number,  held  in  the  respeo-  oyectofdook- 
tive  dockyards  of  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheerness,  ^'^'^^ 
Portsmouth,  Devonport,  and  Pembroke.  They  were  founded 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  are  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
the  apprentices  employed  in  these  establishments.  The  masters 
of  them  were  originally  foremen  of  the  yard,  men  of  good 
attainments,  who  had  for  the  most  part  received  their  education 
in  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  but  in  1847  a  special  class 
of  schoolmasters  was  established  ranking  as  foremen  of  the  yard. 
The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  advance  the  education  of  the 
young  men,  since  none  are  admitted  to  be  apprentices  until  they 
have  passed  an  examination. 

Examinations  for  admission  as  apprentices  to  the  dockyards  Kraminiitiimi 
are  held  half-yearly,  and  usually  about  one  half  of  the  appoint-  to'dockyw^ 
ments  are  given  to  the  lads  who  pass  the  best  examination,  and 
the  other  half  to  nominees  of  the  superintendent ;  these  latter, 
however,  are  required  to  come  up  to  a  prescribed  intellectual 
standard  The  examinations  are  held  under  the  Civil  Service 
Oommissioners  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  Exercises  to  test  Handwritiog  and  Orthography. 

2.  Beading. 

d.  Arithmetic. 
4.  Grammar. 

E  E  2 
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FiBT  IV.  ^*  English  Compoeition, 

— -  6.  Geogi'aphy. 

7.  Mathematics  (Euclid,  first  three  books,  Algebra  up  to  and  indo- 
sive  of  Quadratic  Equations,  Arithmetical  and  Greometrical 
Progression). 

Mr.  Cumin  describes  the  working  of  the  system  as  witnessed 

by  him  at  Devonport.     He  says,* — 

In  the  dockyard  at  Devonport  there  are  a  certain  number  of  appreir- 
tices  who  are  destined  to  be  shipwrights.     The  mode  of  admission  is 
this  : — Any  person  who  desires  to  become  an  apprentice  must  have  his 
name  put  down  upon  the  list  of  candidates.    At  present,  I  understood 
from  Sir  T.  Pasley,  the  Admiral  Superintendent  at  Devonport,  that 
any  boy  who  applied  could  get  his  name  entered  ;   but  this   liberal 
system  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  naval  officer  for  the  time  bein^.f 
At  certain  periods  an  examination  is  held  by  the  schoolmaster.     The 
places  to  be  filled  up  are  divided  into  two  classes.    The  first  is  filled  up 
by  those  who  have  passed  the  best  examination — by  competition,  in 
fact ;  the  second  is  filled  up  by  those  who,  besides  showing    their 
capacity  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  possess  claims  founded  on 
the  services  of  their  parents  or  relations. 
Interest  taken         Persons  of  all  parties  took  the  greatest  interest  in  these  dockyard 
in  dockyard        appointments.      I  did  not  meet  with  a  single  individual  who  advocated 
appomtmentfl.     ^fie  abolition  of  the  open  competition  system,  so  far  as  it  had   been 
carried  ;  and  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  strong  personal 
interest,  there  was  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  so  extending  it  as  to 
open  all  the  appointments.     The  clergy,  the  ministers,  the  school- 
masters, and  persons  interested  in  education,  assured  me  that  the  system 
of  open  competition  would  have  a  material  effect  in  inducing  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  and  in  prolonging  the  period  of  attendance. 
Stories  were  told  me  of  the  sacrifices  which  parents  would  make  in 
order  to  fit  their  sons  for  examination  ;  and  I  found  several  instances 
of  boys  remaining  at  school  longer  than  usual  for  this  purpose. 
Saperiority  of         Moreover,  the  master  of  the  dockyard  school  assured  me  that  the 
competition        competition  boys  were  superior  to  those  entered  by  claims  ;  but  in  order 
^^*^  to  satisfy  myself  in  this  matter  I  examined  them.     I  selected  10  of  one 

sort  and  as  many  of  the  other.  As  they  were  all  supposed  competent 
to  write  from  dictation,  I  examined  them  in  that  subject.  In  fact,  no 
boy  is  supposed  to  be  admitted  unless  he  can  read,  Avrite,  and  cypher. 
I  subjoin  lithographed  specimens  of  the  best  and  the  worst  of  each  class. 
In  order  to  test  the  intelligence  of  the  lads,  I  asked  them  to  define  *'an 
endowed  school." 

It  is  needless  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two  sets  of 
specimens  is  the  better.  The  contrast  w^ill  become  more  striking  by 
comparing  them  with  the  specimens  which  I  have  procured  from 
National  and  British  schools,  and  which  will  be  found  elsewher6.||(Nor 
can  there  be  much  difficulty  in  realizing  the  feelings  of  the  workii^ 
man  when  he  finds  the  son  upon  whose  education  he  has  bestowed  a 
considerable  part  of  his  income  postponed  to  another  quite  his  inferior 
in  abilities  and  acquirements,  because  the  father  of  that  other  has 
superior  parliamentary  or  social  influence.  Anything  more  discouraging 
to  popular  education  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  I  was  told,  indeed,  that 
the  fathers  of  the  competition  boys  had  small  families,  whilst  those  of 


*  Report,  pp.  63,  64. 

*  Hince  handed  over  to  Civil  Service  CknBmiaionert. 
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ike  nomination  boys  had  large  families,  and  that  therefore  the  one  class      Fjlbt  IV. 
liad  superior  means  of  educating  their  children.     But  the  following  is  ._ 

the  fact : — I  took  1 1  competition  boys — ^No.  1  had  three  brothers  and 
sisters,  No.  2  had  nine,  No.  3  had  none,  No.  4  had  none,  No.  5  had 
seven,  No.  6  had  five.  No.  7  had  none,  No.  8  had  three,  No.  9  had  four. 
No.  10  had  four,  No.  11  had  two.  That  is,  37  in  all.  I  also  took  10 
nomination  boys — ^No.  1  had  five  brothers  and  sisters.  No.  2  had  four. 
No.  3  had  four.  No.  4  had  seven.  No.  5  had  three.  No.  6  had  four,  No.  7 
had  three.  No.  8  had  three.  No.  9  hfid  eight.  No.  10  had  two.  The  total 
amounts  in  the  one  case  to  37,  in  the  other  to  43.  And  it  will  probably 
be  thought  by  those  who  examine  both  lists  that  large  families  do  not 
prevent  success  at  the  competition. 

Both  the  master  shipwright  and  the  schoolmaster  were  of  opinion  Opinion  of 
that  the  boys  entered  by  competition  were  the  best,  and  during  my  visit  ™^'  "b^ 
to  the  dockyard  school  I  saw  a  list  of  nine  competition  boys  whose  ]|^^/j"i^ 
characters  as  shipwrights  had  been  written  by  the  officers,  and  were 
declared  to  be  eminently  satisfactory.     Moreover,  the  admiral  super* 
intendent  told  me  that  no  complaints  were  made  against  them. 

Amongst  the  working  shipwrights  themselves  I  found  the  opinion 
unanimous  that  a  boy  ought  to  be  educated  before  he  enters  the  yard, 
and  that  the  present  system  of  entering  half  by  competition  and  half  by 
claims  ought  to  be  maintained. 

At  the  first  establishment  of  these  schools,  all  the  apprentices  Attendance, 
were  compelled  to  attend,  but  it  waa  afterwards  considered  that 
the  pecuniary  injury  to  the  public  service,  by  the  loss  of  the 
labour  of  so  many  apprentices,  was  not  compensated  by  the 
general  amount  of  mental  improvement  obtained  by  them  in  the 
school.  The  compulsory  attendance^  therefore,  is  now  limited  to 
the  lads  in  the  three  first  years,  while  those  ^  of  the  fourth  year 
may  volunteer  to  attend  with  the  others,  if  they  show  an  aptitude 
for  study,  and  a  disposition  to  profit  by  the  opportunities 
afforded  them.  The  fifth-year  apprentices  may  attend  after  the 
hours  of  labour.  At  first,  great  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  these 
latter  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  stimulated  by  the  pro- 
spects held  out  to  them  of  completing  their  education  in  the 
Central  School  of  Mathematics  and  Naval  Construction,  at  Ports- 
mouth, by  the  promise  of  an  immediate  appointment  as  leading 
men  after  they  left  that  establishment,  and  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  regular  advancement  to  the  higher  offices  in  the  yard ; 
but  when  the  School  of  Mathematics  wa^  abolished,  and  the 
promise  of  promotion  was  not  fulfilled,  in  consequence  of  the 
injustice  which  was  felt  to  be  done  by  such  a  proceeding  towards 
otiier  deserving  men,  the  volunteers  diminished,  and  now  very 
jew  of  that  class  attend.  As  a  substitute  in  some  measure  for 
the  School  of  Mathematics,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Admiralty, 
January  1859,  directing  that  an  additional  year  of  attendance 
at  school  should  be  granted  to  those  whose  profidemy  might 
warrant  the  schoolmaster  in  recommending  them  for  this  privilege. 
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and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  they  are  to  be  examined  as  to 
their  scholastic  attainments  by  the  inspector  of  schools,  in  order 
that  they  may  pursue  a  more  advanced  course  of  study  : — 

One  or  more  are  to  be  chosen  from  amongst  those  who  shall  have 
been  diligent  at  their  work,  who  shall  have  made  a  satisfactory  progress 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  trade,  and  of  whose  general  conduct 
the  master  shipwright  can  report  favoorably. 

This  course  of  study  is  to  extend  over  two  years,  leaving  one  year 
of  apprenticeship  to  he  passed  at  the  ship's  side.  The  list  of  qualifica- 
tions for  selection  is  to  include  a  knowledge  of  algebra  to  quadratic 
equations,  and  of  the  first  four  and  the  sixth  books  of  Euclid.  Tlie 
studies  to  be  pursued  during  the  two  additional  years  shall  consist  of 
the  following  subjects  in  the  order  given,  viz. : — 

Descriptive  geometry. 

Elementary  mechanics  and  hydrostatics. 

Logarithms. 

Calculations  of  displacement,  stability  of  ships,  &c. 

Plane  trigonometry. 

Differential  calculus,  with  analytical  geometry. 

Advanced  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  dynamics. 

On  the  selection  of  these  apprentices  they  are  to  be  attached  to  the 
mould  loft  to  perform  the  duties  ordinarily  devolving  upon  mould  loft 
apprentices  under  the  superintendence  of  the  draughtsmen  in  the  mould 
loft,  and  the  scientific  instruction  is  to  be  conducted,  as  far  as  prac- 
'  ticable,  by  the  dockyard  schoolmaster.  The  time  devoted  to  study  is 
to  be  the  ordinary  school  hours,  or  such  other  times  as  the  mast^ 
shipwright  and  schoolmaster  may  arrange^  subject  to  your  approval,  but 
it  will  be  desirable  that  the  schoolmaster  should  devote  at  least  two 
hours  a  day  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  week  to  the  especial  instrac- 
tion  of  these  apprentices. 

No  promise  of  advancement  is  to  be  made  to  these  apprentices,  whose 
success  must  depend  upon  their  attainments  and  quali^cations  as  tested 
by  the  usual  examination  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  reports  made  by 
their  officers  on  the  other  hand,  as  relates  to  their  good  conduct,  and 
faithM  discharge  of  their  duties  ;  but  whenever  any  superior  abilities 
are  shown,  accompanied  by  general  good  conduct  in  other  respects,  my 
Lords  will  take  into  their  consideration  in  each  case,  the  propriety  of 
granting  to  apprentices  so  recommended  a  scholarship  of  twenty  pounds 
per  annum. 

In  addition  to  the  apprentices,  the  factory  and  other  hired 
boys  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  school  granted  to  them 
after  the  hours  of  work  in  the  evening.    The  total  Aumber  of 
apprentices  and    others  receiving  instruction  in  these  schools 
during  the  year  1859  was, — 

Apprentices  -  -  -  -    441 

Factory  boys  -  -  •  .     699 

The  hours  of  attendance  for  the  apprentices  are  regulated 
according  to  the  following  <Hxler : — 

The  apprentices  who  are  attending  school  will  be  separated  into 
two  divisions  to  attend  on  different  days.    During  the  winter  months^ 
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irom  the  12th  of  October  to  the  last  day  of  February  inclusive,  the      Paut  IV. 

first  or  upper  division  will  attend  one  afternoon  in  the  week  and  three  

evenings  ;  and  the  second  or  lower  division,  two  afternoons  and  three 
evenings.  But  from  the  Ist  of  March  to  the  11th  of  October  inclusive, 
the  first  division  will  attend  two  afternoons  and  two  evenings  ;  and  the 
second  division  three  afternoons  and  two  evenings.  The  afternoon 
school  hours  will  be  from  the  dinner  to  bell  ringing  ;  and  the  evening 
school  hours,  from  bell  ringing  to  8  o'clock,  from  the  12th  of  October  to 
the  last  day  of  February  inclusive  ;  and  half-past  8  o'clock  from  the 
1st  of  March  to  the  11th  of  October. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  arithmetic,  mensuration,  algebra^  Snlgects  of 
Euclid,  English  history,  geography,  grammar,  the  elements  of  ^^'t'nction. 
physical  science  and  industrial  mechanics,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion,  which  is  given  by  the  chaplain  one  hour  a  week  to  each 
division. 

Besides  these  subjects,  trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry, 
mechanics,  and  hydrostatics,  and  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  are  taught  with  more  or  less  si^ccess  to  the  volunteer 
attendants  at  the  schools.  The  amount  of  knowledge  of  all 
these  subjects  gained  by  the  persevering  industry  and  application 
of  several  of  the  more  advanced  apprentices  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  study  of  physical  science,  a  grant  of 
philosophical  apparatus  has  been  made  to  these  schools,  and  it  is 
served  out  to  them  by  annual  instalments.     Dr.  WooUey  recom-  Qeometricar 
mends  that  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  the  apprentices  of  meDde^'^^"^* 
learning  geometrical  drawing.     Unfortunately  very  few  of  the 
dockyard  school-rooms  afford  facilities  for  this  purpose,  the  appa- 
ratus required  demanding  considerable  space.     This  difiiculty 
may  probably  be  surmounted.    It  is  so  manifestly  to  the  interests 
of  the  apprentices  to  acquire  expertness  in  this  art,  that  the  time 
chosen  for  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  that  now  employed  for 
the  purposes  of  study,  and  one  or  two  extra  evenings  in   the 
week  might  very  fairly  be  devoted  to  it 

The  masters  of  these  schools  are  more  or  less  efficient  for  their  Effldeunc^  of 
posts ;  some  of  them  were  originally  employed  in  the  dockyards,  ""■**"• 
and  were  appointed  to  the  situations  from  their  presumed  know- 
ledge of  mathematics,  others  have  been  engaged  in  private 
tuition,  and  one  is  a  graduate  of  Cambiidge.  None  of  them  have 
been  trained,  and  the  reasons  alleged  are,  that  some  were  ap- 
pointed before  the  system  of  training  was  introduced,  and  that 
the  mathematical  education  in  the  training  colleges  is  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  for  the  requirements  of  these  schools.    Their 
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salaries  are,  on  appointment  150Z,,  and  an  increase  of  lOZ.  per 
annum,  until  the  salary  reaches  a  maximum  of  200Z. ;  except  the 
schoolmasters  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  whose  salaries  b^^ 
at  200!.,  and  rise  by  annuaLadditions  of  10{.  to  2501. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  valuable  institutions,  and 
conduce  very  materially  to  the  interests  of  the  people  employed 
in  this  branch  of  the  public  service.  Mr.  Cumin  says  of  their 
general  beneficial  effects : — "  Mr.  Peake,  master  shipwright  at  Her 
"  Majesty's  dockyard  in  Devonport,  says  in  answer  to  the  question, 
'*  '  According  to  your  experience,  which  makes  the  best  working 
"  '  shipwright,  the  educated  or  the  uneducated  boy  V — *  Without 
"  '  reserve,  the  educated  ;  for  if  an  uneducated  boy  becomes  a 
"  *  superior  workman,  it  only  arises  from  his  educating  himself  in 
"  *  his  own  way,  viz.,  practical  observation.'" 

Our  colleague,  who  made  special  inquiry  as  to  the  results  pro- 
duced  by  these  schools  upon  the  people  employed,  received 
satisfactory  answers.    The  schoolmaster  at  Devonport,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  yard,  said  he  saw  an  immense  improve- 
ment in  the  apprentices  and  men  since  the  establishment   of 
the  schools.   One  master  shipwright,  it  is  true,  informed  hini  that 
though  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  great  moral  improve- 
ment in  these  young  men,  he  thought  that  their  physical  powers 
had  deteriorated,  and  their  aptitude  for  work  had  diminished 
since    the    educational  element  had  been    introduced,  and  lie 
attributed  it  to  the  apprentices  sitting  up  at  night  to  study. 
But  upon  being  asked  whether  they  were  less  fitted  for  work 
after  an  evening  of  study  than  after  an  evening  spent  in  the 
beer-shop  or  in  a  place  of  amusement,  he  had  no  answer  to  give. 
His  opinion  was  not  corroborated  by  the  officers  in  other  yards. 
The  master  shipwright  at  Portsmouth  said  he  had  never  had  a 
finer  set  of  apprentices,  or  more  capable  of  work,  than  those  under 
him  at  the  present  time.     But  the  question  is.  Are  these  schools 
as  efficient  as  they  ought  to  be  ?  and  we  think  that  decidedly 
they  are  not.     Dr.  WooUey  says  that,  on  the  whole,  the  disci- 
pline in  them  is  "  very  fair,"  which  seems  qualified  praise  for 
such  establishments  as  these ;  and  the  result  of  his  examination, 
as  tabulated  by  him  in  his  report  of  1859,  can  hardly  be  charac- 
terized even  as  " fair,"  as  the  following  tables  prove,   .The  tables 
show    the    per-centage    of  scholars  in  different    schools    who 
passed  a  "good,"  "fair,"  or  "tad  "  ejcamination in  the  sulgects 
specified 
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P4mT  IV. 

Want  of  life 
in  the  dock- 
jirdtehook. 


Tenelicn  to  be 
TcniOTecL 


SehoolmMten 
flhoDldhaye 
nothing  to  do 
withexami- 
natioofl. 


It  appeared  to  our  colleague  that  there  was  a  deadness  about 
them  which  required  to  be  stimulated  into  life.  No  doubt  some 
of  the  masters  are  efficient,  and  seem  to  be  hearty  in  their  work 
(hespedally  remarked  the  master  at  Devonport  as  an  energetic  and 
devoted  teacher).  Others,  though  their  knowledge  of  mathematics 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  purj>ose,  are  certainly  not  qualified  as 
teachers  to  conduct  such  schools  as  these  may  be  expected  to  be. 
They  seem  to  rely  much  more  upon  the  dockyard  authorities  than 
upon  their  own  powers  of  interesting  the  pupils  for  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline— to  depend  upon  external  support  to  com- 
pensate for  want  of  zeal  and  energy  in  themselves.  The  philo- 
sophical instruments  which  are  provided  at  considerable  expense 
are  little  used,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  some  of  the  masters 
are  capable  of  using  them.  One  of  them  expressed  a  hope  to 
our  colleague  that  the  next  instalment  would  contain  nothing 
that  would  "  blow  them  up/'  It  would  of  course  be  invidious 
for  us  to  point  out  by  name  the  teachers  who  we  think  ought 
to  be  removed;  we  recommend  the  matter  to  the  Admiralty. 
Strict  inquiry  should  be  made,  and  these  schools,  which,  con- 
sidering their  object,  are  important,  ought  to  be  brought  into  a 
more  satisfactory  condition.  We  recommend  that,  if  possible, 
the  masters  have  more  direct  personal  interest  in  the  school,  and 
that  the  increase  of  their  pay  depend  upon  the  report  of  the 
inspector.  We  think  that  they  should  receive  some  compensa- 
tion for  instructing  the  exhibitioners;  the  allowance  to  these 
young  men,  20Zw  per  annum,  seems  large,  considering  their  other 
privileges,  and  the  amount  of  their  time  which  is  spent  in  study 
while  they  are  in  the  receipt  of  wages.  The  ground  upon  which 
the  payment  is  justified  is  that  of  a  compensation  for  the  losa 
of  what  they  might  earn  by  working  extra  time;  we  are 
advised  that  10{.  would  be  a  reasonable  allowance  on  this 
account.  A  re-arrangement  might  be  made  by  which  part  of  the 
Exhibition  should  be  given  to  the  teacher ;  this  would  give  him. 
more  interest  in  the  work,  and  stimulate  him  to  prepare  others, 
as  candidates  for  the  position. 

We  think  that  the  schoolmaster  should. have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  examinations  for  promotion  in  the  dockyard ;  it  gives 
him  an  excuse  for  absenting  himself  firom  school,  and  the  suspi* 
don  of  partiality  attaches  to  him.  These  examinations^  as  far  as 
the  intellectual  part  is  concerned,  should  be  conducted  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners. 
.   There  should  be  an  assilstant  employed  in  every  school ;  it  is 
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impossible  for  the  master  to  do  justice  to  pupils  in  sudi  different      F^t  IY. 
stages  of  advancement  without  this  aid. 

Better  arrangements  should  be  made  for  ensuring  the  attend- 
ance of  the  factory  boys ;  we  recommend  the  plan  adopted  in 
the  cartridge  factory  at  Woolwich  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Admiralty  for  this  purpose. 


While  speaking  of  the  dockyard  schools,  we  think  it  right  to  Oovemment 
recommend  that  the  Admiralty  should  consider  the  propriety  of  J^^^^ 
subscribing  to  support  the  schools  in  the  towns  where  the  dock-  schools  in 
yards  are  situated.    In  these  places,  Government,  to  the  exclusion  towns/ 
of  others,  is  the  great  employer  of  labour,  and  the  scholars  who 
frequent  the  schools  are  the  children  of  its  workmen.     The 
Qovemment  appears  to  us  to  have  its  responsibilities  in  this 
matter  as  much  as  any  other  employer,  who,  under  like  circum- 
stances, would  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  schools.     Mr. 
Procter,  in  his  evidence,  given  in  Mr.  Cumin's  report,  describing 
the  state  of  things  in  this  respect  at  Devonport,  says : — 

The  employer  of  labour  here  is  the  nation,  through  the  Admiralty  Condition  of 
and  Horse  Guards,  and  is  therefore  non-resident  schools  at 

The  Admiralty  and  the  Horse  Guards  and  Board  of  Ordnance  ^^^onpo^. 
occupying  all  the  water-side  premises  of  this  town,  and  all  the  land  that 
would  be  available  for  private  enterprise  in  manufacture  or  commerce, 
make  this  town  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  persons  who 
derive  profits  in  trade  as  merchants  or  wholesale  dealers,  in  consequence 
of  the  articles  consumed  by  the  dockyard  men  and  seamen  and  soldiers 
and  their  families,  have  their  private  residences  and  their  houses  of 
business  in  five  cases  out  of  six  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Plymouth.  I 
am  left  in  such  a  parish  as  St.  Stephen's,  Devonport,  without  any 
residents  to  whom  I  can  look  for  aid  in  the  form  of  subscriptions,  and 
there  are  not  half  a  dozen  residents  or  a  dozen  proprietors,  lessees  of 
my  parish  to  whom  I  could  apply,  or  to  whom  in  any  case  a  school 
committee  would  apply.  The  Admiralty  is  the  great  emplover  and  the 
occupier  of  the  water-side  premises,  and  so  the  hinderer  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  and,  therefore,  conjointly  with  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
ought  to  contribute  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  public  schools  for  the  poor  of  this  locality,  and  sufficient  grants  to 
keep  all  the  schools  as  living  institutions  in  a  normal  state  of  efficiency. 
Private  employers  to  the  same  extent,  failing,  as  the  Admiralty  have 
hitherto  done,  in  this  duty,  would  meet  with  unanimous  condenmation. 

The  Bev.  E.  Phelps,  chaplain  of  the  dockyard  at  Portsmouth, 
writes  to  ns : — 

I  omitted  to  mention  to  you  the  general  view  of  the  educational  Schools  at 
question  in  these  towns  that  I  entertain.  It  is,  that  Goviemment,  Portsmooth. 
as  bringing  so  many  persons  here,  should  do  more  for  the  parochial 
schools.  As  I  told  you,  I  believe  much  of  the  ignorance  of  the  dock- 
yard apprentices  is  assumed  from  a  spirit  of  opposition  ;  but  whatever 
the  cause  be,  there  remains  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  boys  I  ever  met,  the 
apprentices  appear  to  me  the  most  ignorant  of  religions  subjects.   I  can,. 
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—  may  be  accounted  for.     Many  of  the  dockyard  people  tell  me  that  the 

expenses  of  living  are  so  great  that  they  cannot  afford  to  educate  their 
children  well.  Hence  little  attention  is  paid  to  them  early  ;  but  when 
the  time  approaches  for  getting  them  into  the  dockyard,  they  are  sent 
to  be  crammed  for  the  examination,  and  nothing  is  thought  of  bat 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  question  therefore  arises  whether 
the  Government  might  not  with  advantage  either  assist  the  parochial 
schools,  insisting  on  the  teaching  being  sufEicient  to  enable  a  boy  to 
pass  the  examination  for  apprenticeship,  and  requii*ing  a  certificate  that 
every  boy  had  been  at  school  for  a  certain  period,  or  establish  a  school 
of  their  own  in  some  central  position.  I  know  that  the  chief  engineer, 
who  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  well-being  of  his  men,  and  in  fact  in 
everything  ^at  conduces  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  coincides  with  me  in  thinking  that  our  great  want  here  is  what 
we  call  "  outside  *'  education,  that  is,  of  the  dockyard. 

We  recommend  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  other  departments  who  largely  employ  labour  in 
particular  towns. 

5.  Gbeenwich  Hospital  Schools, 

Origin  of  these       These  schools  are  designed  for  the  orphans  and  sons  of  disabled 
*^^^'  seamen.     One  school  (the  upper)  dates  back  to  1715  ;  the  other 

-(the  lower)  is  formed  out  of  the  Royal  Naval  Asylum  foimded  in 
1798,  but  removed  to  Greenwich  in  1805,  and  united  to  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  School  in  1821,  and  called  the  lower  ^cbooL 
It  consisted  of  600  boys  and  200  girls,  making,  with  the  200 
boys  previously  in  the  Greenwich  school,  a  total  of  1,000  children. 
The  complement  of  the  lower  school  remained  the  same  until 
1828,  when  the  number  of  boys  was  reduced  to  400,  and  200 
were  added  to  the  upper  school,  who  were  to  be  the  sons  of  com- 
missioned and  ward-room  officers  in  accordance  w^ith  the  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Lord  High 
Admiral.  In  1841  the  girls'  school  was  abolished,  living  the 
Number  of  numbers  as  they  at  present  remain — 400  in  the  upper  and  400 
twys  educated.  ^  ^^^  lower  school.  Boys  are  admitted  to  the  lower  school  solely 
upon  the  claims  of  their  fistthers'  services.  Until  quite  reoently, 
within  the  present  year,  admissions  to  the  upper  school  were  by 
patronage.  The  schools  are  supported  partly  by  funds  of  their 
own,  136,000Z.  invested,  and  partly  by  the  general  Sfunds  of  the 
hospital.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  schools  in  1859  was 
20,23S{.  12».  4^(2.  for  an  average  attendance  of  774  boys.  Be- 
tween the  years  1842  and  1856  these  schools  were  constantly 
inspected  by  Canon  Moseley,  whose  favourable  reports  upon 
them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  CiounciL  He  describes 
the  progress  of  the  boys  as  most  satisfactory,  and  especially 
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remarks  upon  the  ei&ciency  of  the  nautical  school,  the  name  given  Fabt  IV. 
to  the  two  first  classes  in  the  upper  school,  where  the  instruc- 
tion  is  confined  to  mathematics  and  navigation.  This  school  has 
attained  a  high  character.  The  method  of  teaching  the  prescribed 
subjects  is  effective,  and  it  is  deservedly  considered ,  to  be  one  of 
the  best  navigation  schools  in  the  country.  In  the  year  1859  Appointment 
the  Admiralty,  not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  general  condition  of  inquiry, 
of  the  schools,  appointed  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Capt.  Key, 
RN.,  the  Rev.  William  Rogers,  and  Mr.  William  Smith,  to  in- 
quire into  and  to  report  upon  them ;  their  report  is  before  us.  It 
animadverts  upon  the  general  management  and  discipline  main- 
tained in  the  establishment,  with  reference  especially  to  the  out- 
door arrangements,  and  to  the  want  of  industrial  occupation.  It 
points  out  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  recreation  of  the 
pupils.  It  suggests  better  means  for  ensuring  the  liealth,  deanli- 
ne&s,  and  well-being  of  the  boys.  It  recommends  additional  food 
and  clothing,  and  better  dormitory  accommodation  ;  and  it 
strongly  reprobates  the  practice  of  suffering  the  boys  to  sleep  in 
unwashed  blankets  without  sheets.  With  regard  to  school  BemaxlLf  ol 
instruction,  the  Committee  is  of  opinion  that,  while  the  nautiqal  f^^  edncition 
school  is  most  efficient,  and  provides  an  education  which  enables  oftheboyt. 
those  boj-s  who  are  capable  of  receiving  it  to  rise  in  their  profes- 
sion as  masters'  assistants  in  the  Royal  navy,  and  as  midshipmen 
and  apprentices  in  the  merchant  service ;  the  great  body  of  the 
boys,  who  are  not  designed  for  these  situations,  is  sacrificed  by 
being  forced  up  to  the  mathematical  standard  of  this  school ; 
that  by  this  system  the  general  education  of  the  pupils  is  neglected, 
and  that  their  best  interests  would  be  consulted  by  confining 
their  instruction  to  those  subjects  which  form  part  of  an  ordinary 
English  education.*  These  observations,  it  states,  are  particularly 
applicable  to  the  lower  school,  upon  which  it  remarks — 

The  Committee  considers  that  the  system  of  education  now  pursued  Edocfttion  id 
in  this  school  is  one  of  the  principal  defects  in  the  whole  establish-  the  lower 
ment.     The  object  of  this  system  is  to  instruct  the  boys  to  the  greatest  *c^o^' 
extent  in  mathematics  and  navigation.    All  practical  instruction,  such 
as  teaching  of  trades,  seamanship,  mechanical  engineering,  and  drawings 
is  entirely  neglected.    The  reading  and  spelling  of  the  boys  is  not  good. 
The  suppression  of  the  letter  II,  remarked  on,  as  regards  the  upper 
school,  is  even  more  common  here.     Their  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  English  history,  and  geography  is  extremely  limited,  their 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible  is  confined  to  mere  historical  facts,  and 
little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  English  composition.     A  few  of  the 
more  talented  boys  are  well  instructed  in  navigation  and  mathematics. 
Many  of  them  on  leaving  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  boys  of  the 

«  Qreenirich  Hospital  Conunission  Beport,  page  lixril. 
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nautical  school,  the  examination  papers  for  hoth  schools  being  the  same 
on  all  subjects. 

The  style  of  teaching  adopted  for  the  lowest  class,  which  is  composed 
of  the  bojs  who  have  recently  entered,  appears  to  be  very  inefficient. 
The  lowest  division  of  this  class,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
school,  is  entrusted  to  the  youngest  of  the. pupil-teachers,  and  a  change 
is  thus  continually  made  in  the  instructors. 

The  opinion  that  the  Committ-ee  has  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
nan'ow  course  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  nautical  and  upper  schools 
applies  with  greater  force  to  the  one  now  under  consideration. 

The  boys,  who  are  all  orphans,  or  sons  of  men-of-war's  men,  enter  it 
usually  between  10  and  1 1  years  of  age,  and  in  many  cases  are  then 
barely  able  to  read. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  objects  that  could  be  attained  by  this  school, 
is  the  training  of  boys  to  become  efficient  seamen  in  Her  Majesty's 
navy  ;  in  which  position,  it  is  submitted  that  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  navigation  would  be  of  no  more  use  to  them  than  if  ihey 
had  entered  any  other  career  in  their  own  rank  of  life,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  occupation  of  their  time  in  such  studies,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  which  would  be  of  great  value  to  them  for  ever  afterwards,  is 
highly  objectionable. 

In  this  opinion  Dr.  WooUey  entirely  concurs.  He  states,  in  his 
report  upon  these  schools  of  1859  :* — 

Everything  has  tended  to  make  nautical  science  the  chief  study  of 
the  place.  It  is  true  that  grammar,  geography,  and  history  have 
always  had  a  place  among  the  studies,  and  have  received  a  certain 
degree  of  attention.  Original  English  composition,  or  even  the  repro- 
duction of  lessons  or  lectures  has  been  entirely  neglected,  writing 
passages  from  dictation  having  been  the  sole  exercise  in  this  direction. 
The  classes  of  both  schools  have  text  books  on  all  these  branches  of 
English  education,  but  I  cannot  find  that  much  use  has  been  made  of 
them.  The  instruction  in  geography,  for  example,  is  almost  entirely 
oral,  and  for  the  most  part  confided  to  the  pupil-teachers,  and  seems  to 
me  less  profound  than  it  might  be.  In  June  1858  I  found  that  the 
study  of  English  grammar  had  almost  disappeared  in  the  lower  school, 
and  had  not  the  prominence  which  it  merits  in  the  upper.  On  the 
whole,  then,  I  think  that  what  is  commonly  understood  as  an  English 
education  takes  too  low  a  place.  I  say  this  the  more  confidently  as  I 
find  that  scarcely  a  boy  in  the  whole  institution,  in  his  written  answers 
to  my  questions,  more  especially  in  the  lectures  which  afibrd  the 
greatest  scope  for  it,  has  exhibited  much  power  of  English  composition, 
and  most  have  shown  no  power  or  facility  at  all. 

In  1860  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 

Greenwich  HospitaL     The  Commissionei's,  with  some  modifica^ 

tions,  adopt  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  insert  it  into  their 

Report,  and  endorse  its  recommendations.     With  regard  to  the 

instruction  ^ven  in  the  schools,  they  say  :t: — 

Before  concluding  these  observations,  we  would  desire  to  remark 
upon  the  admirable  character  of  the  '^  nautical  school,"  the  name  given 
to  the  two  highest  classes  of  the  upper  school.     We  think  that  its 


*  Minutes  of  Council,  1859-60. 

f  Greenwich  Hospital  Commission  Beport,  page  xxxviii. 
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advantages,  as  an  establishment  for  imparting  the  principles  of  naviga-       Favt  IV. 
tion,  and  the  science  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  connected  there-  — — ^ 

with,  are  very  great,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exerts  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
superiority  of  its  mercantile  marine. 

In  proposing  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  schools,  their 
nautical  character  and  repute  should  be  carefully  kept  in  mi^d.  Every 
lad  who  enters  the  schools  should  have  the  opportunity  of  learning 
thoroughly  the  elementary  principles  of  navigation  ;  but  he  should  not 
be  forced  to  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  The 
schools  of  Greenwich  Hospital  have  another  function  to  fulfil  not  less 
important  than  that  of  educating  accomplished  navigators  ;  they  ought, 
in  addition,  to  train  intelligent  and  active  sailors  f<5r  Your  Majesty's 
ships.  If  the  schools  could  be  so  arranged,  that  the  lower  and  larger 
school  should  furnish  an  education,  at  once  preparatory  for  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  preliminary  to  a  higher  and  more  scientific  education  in  the 
upper  school,  a  remedy  will  be  found  for  the  defects  complained  of  by 
the  Committee  of  1859,  without  impairing  the  usefulness  of  the  insti- 
tution, either  as  a  school  of  navigation  or  as  the  nursery  of  the  Boyal 
Navy. 

We  have  addressed  a  communication  to.  the    Lords  of  the 

Admiralty,  stating  that  the  reports  of  the  Commission  and  the 

Committee  are  before  us,  and  requesting  to  be  informed  what 

steps  have  been  taken  to  follow  out  their  recommendations  with 

regard  to  the  following  points  : — 

1.  The  Mastera 

2.  The  Course  of  Instruction. 

3.  The  Division  of  the  School  into  Classes. 

4.  The  Domestic  Eoonoiny,  &c. 

In  reply,  their  Lordships  acquaint  us  that  the  following  are  improTwientip 
the  changes  comprised  under  each  of  the  foregoing  heads  : —  AdmiraltT.  ^ 

1 .  The  Masters, 
The  head  master  has  been  intrusted  with  the  discipline  of  the 
schools,  and  has  been  furnished  with  authority  for  carrying  out 
such  changes  as  may  from  time  to  time  appear  desirable  to  my 
Lords  ;  communicating  for  this  purpose  directly  with  their 
Secretary. 

2.  Course  of  iTistruction, 
A  detailed  list  of  the  several  subjects  of  instruction  proposed 
for  the  two  schools  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  printed 
regulations,  which  have  been  issued  by  their  Lordships. 

3.  The  Division  of  the  School  vnto  Glasses. 

The  distinctions  between  the  upper  and  lower  school  have  been 
abolished,  and  the  two  schools  united,  with  the  follovnng  classi- 
fication : — 

The  110  boys  who  were  placed  highest  at  the  last  examination 
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Pi»i  IV.      yg^  constitute  the  nautical  division  of  the  school,  in  three  classes, 
"  containing, 

1st  Clafls       .        -        -    30  Boys. 
2nd    „  ...    40      „ 

3rd    „  ...     40      „ 

The  remaining  boys  will  constitute  the  lower  division,  sub- 
divided into  three  co-ordinate  divisions,  each  containing  230 
boys. 

Admission  to  the  nautical  division  is  to  be  by  competitive 
examination  amongst  the  remainder  of  the  boys. 


Washed 
Uaaketsand 
iheeti  recom- 
mended* 


Pnpil-teachen 
in  Greenwich 
schools. 


4.  Domestic  Economy^  tic. 

Directions  have  been  given  for  the  erection  of  a  new  daas- 
room  and  dormitories  for  the  schools,  and  for  enlarging  the  play- 
grounds. 

The  system  of  admission  by  patronage  and  any  exclusive 
rights  of  admission  on  the  part  of  the  sons  of  commissioned 
officers  have  been  discontinued,  with  the  exception  of  six  nomi- 
nations annually,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Patriotic  Fund  Committee 
of  Lloyd's ;  and  all  claims  are  now  decided  upon  by  a  committee 
of  selection,  in  conformity  with  a  scale  laid  down. 

This  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  shows  that  their 
Lordships  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  placing  these  schools 
upon  a  proper  footing.  We  only  hope  that,  with  the  extension 
of  the  dormitory  accommodations,  measures  will  be  adopted  to 
ensure  the  cleanliness  of  the  boys,  and  to  provide  them  with 
sheets,  in  addition  to  washed  blankets  for  their  beds. 

As  the  question  of  these  schools  is  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
two  reports  referred  to  above,  and  as  the  Admiralty  have  given 
assurance  that  the  recommendations  will  be  adopted,  we  do  not 
propose  to  enter  any  further  into  the  general  arrangements, 
but,  as  we  base  some  recommendations  upon  the  pupil-teacher 
system  as  at  present  constituted,  we  will  say  a  few  words 
upon  this  branch  of  the  establishment. 

There  are  16  pupil-teachers  chosen  from  the  two  schools ;  the 
candidates  are  selected  on  account  of  their  aptitude  for  teaching; 
and  their  willingness  to  adopt  the  profession  of  schoolmaster  as 
their  career  in  life.  They  are  fed,  clothed,  educated,  and  supplied 
with  pocket  money  according  to  their  agd,  from  the  funds  of  tiid 
schools.  They  are  admitted  at  15,  and  the  stated  duration 
of  their  apprenticeship  is  six  years.     Few,  however,   complete 
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their    ternu      Out  of    15  pupil-teachers    dischai^d    during      Fart  IT. 

1858-59-60,  

2  were  discharged  at  16  yeai*s  of  age. 

i  „  17 

7  „  18 

1  „  19 

1  „  20 

They  generally  go  as  masters  of  private  schools,  or  navigation 
masters  to  the  navigation  schools  under  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Some  enter  the  Navy  as  naval  instructors. 

With  regard  to  these  pupil-teachers,  the  Report  of  1859 
states  :♦ — 

The  Committee  is  not  sufficiently  informed  concerning  the  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils  in  this  class  to  <vivc  an  opinion  on  that  point,  but  it 
considers  that  the  Institution  itself  does  not  derive  the  benefit  from 
their  services  that  is  due  to  the  expense  and  labour  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them.  -  The  numerous  and  valuable  appointments  that 
have  been  offered  to  and  accepted  by  these  youths,  before  they  have 
completed  their  time  in  the  schools,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  success 
of  the  class  in  one  respect,  and  of  the  necessity  6f  its  continuance  ;  but 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  reason  for  insisting  that  they  shall 
remain  the  full  time  at  the  schools  that  was  originally  contemplated, 
and  that  the  regulation  which  directs  that  they  shall  be  apprenticed  to 
the  head  master  of  the  Upper  School  for  six  years,  and  which  has  not 
of  late  been  acted  upon,  should  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  pupil-teachers  would  thus  prove  more  valuable  assistance  as 
instructors  in  this  school,  and  would  be  more  efficient  when  an  appoint- 
ment elsewhere  was  obtained.  It  is  also  probable  that  during  the 
period  they  continue  in  the  institution,  their  attention  would  be  more 
specially  directed  to  their  studies,  instead  of  being  unsettled  by  an 
uncertain  prospect  of  an  immediate  transfer  to  another  situation. 

And  again : — 

It  does  not  appear  to  the  Committee  that  the  Government,  at 
present,  derives  all  the  advantages  that  might  be  obtained  in  return 
for  the  expensive  education  gratuitously  given  to  so  large  a  number  of 
boys. 

As  regards  the  class  just  referred  to — the  pupil- teachers — a  strict 
adherence  to  the  rule  suggested,  that  none  shall  leave  before  the  age  of 
20,  will  secure  to  the  Institution  their  services  as  assistant-teachers  for 
a  longer  period  than  at  present,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  duties  in  that 
capacity  will  be  more  clearly  defined,  enabling  them  to  become  of  some 
practical  utility  as  assistants  to  the  head  masters.  Their  position  and 
remuneration  should  annually  be  improved,  if  they  were  found  worthy 
of  it,  and  they  would  enable  a  reduction  to  bo  made  in  the  staff  of 
masters.  But  it  is  also  submitted  that  a  class  of  Assistant  Naval 
Instructors  in  Her  Majesty's  service  might  be  organized,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  be  supplied  from  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  Greenwich 
Hospital  School.  This  officer  would  be  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  naval  instructor,  to  assist  in  the  education  of  the  midshipmen. 

*  Greenwich  Hospital  Commission  Beport,  page  Ixzxir. 
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Part  IV.      seamen,  and  bojs,  superseding  therefore  the  present  seaman  aidiool- 

master.     He  would  mess  with  the  midshipmen,  sleep  in  a  hammock, 

and  might  be  held  responsible  for  the  midshipmen's  mess  accounts.    Bj 
good  conduct  he  should  rise  to  the  position  of  naval  instructor. 

In  his  evidence  upon  this  point  before  the  Royal  Commissioners, 

the  Bev.  W.  Rogers,  one  of  the  Committee,  says  (the  qnestioii 

being  asked  him)  :* — 

You  suggest  that  the  pupil-teachers  should  remain  their  full  time  at 
the  schools  ? — I  do  not  think,  on  further  consideration,  that  it  woald 
be  advisable  to  insist  that  thej  should  remain  beyond  18.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  better  that  some  normal  school  should  be  established 
for  supplying  the  navy  with  schoolmasters  rather  than  keeping  pupil- 
teachers  as  pupil-teachers  up  to  the  age  of  21.  The  above  suggestion 
was  made  because  the  young  men  were  draughted  off  to  the  varioas 
nautical  schools  in  the  country  before  they  had  completed  their  edaca- 
tion,  which  we  thought  unwise,  both  for  their  sakes  and  for  the  schools 
to  which  they  were  sent. 

Pupil-teachen  We  agree  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  and  tliink 
piete  their  it  is  hardly  right  that  boys  who  have  received  an  expensive  edu- 
*®™*  cation  at  the  public  cost  should  take  situations  in  private  schools, 

while  the  public  service  stands  so  much  in  need  of  able  school- 
masters ;  and  while  we  acknowledge  the  great  importance  of  sup- 
plying the  navigation  schools  with  instructors,  we  think  that 
the  young  men  would  be  much  more  efficient  for  this  purposs  if 
they  completed  their  education  by  remaining  in  the  Greenwich 
schools  till  they  were  20  years  old. 
Pupil-teachew        With  respect  to  these  pupil-teachers,  therefore,  we  recommend 
normal  school    that  they  be  apprenticed  at  16  for  three  years;  that  at  the  age 
of  18  they  be  examined,  and,  if  approved,  that  they  be  entered 
into  the  normal  school,  which  we  recommend  to  be  engrafted 
,  upon  this  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  training 

ships,  the  dockyard  schools,  and  the  navigation  schools  under  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  able  and  efficient  trained  schoolmastera 

Previous  to  their  admission  into  this  institution,  legal  secmitj 
should  be  taken  of  the  civil  students  that  they  will  enter  the 
public  service,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Chelsea  normal  school. 

6.  BEC0HME2n>ATI0NS. 

The  following  are  our  recommendations  with  r^^ard  to  the 

schools  under  the  Admiralty : — 

Komal  Bchool  1.  That  a  normal  school  for  the  navy  be  established  at  Green- 
at  Qreen'wiciu        •  i     •     m       ^      xi    »   ^       .  i  V.,    % 

wich  similar  to  that  for  the  army  at  Chelsea ;  that  the  present 

pupil-teachers  who  are  above  the  age  of  1 8  form  the  nudeus  of 


*  Idem,  evidence;  qneition  3021. 
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this  school,  and  that  others,  to  the  number  of  10  at  first,  be     T^j^iy 

admitted  after  ezaminatioiL ;  that  the  course  of  their  education         

be  adapted  to  their  future  calling,  and  that  at  the  dose  of  their 
-career  they  be  examined  and  receive  a  certificate  of  qualification. 
These  men  would  be  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  navigation 
schools  under  the  Board  of  Trade;  they  would  enter  the  dock- 
yard schools  as  assistants  at  first,  and  they  would  be  appointed 
to  masterships  on  board  the  training  ships  both  in  the  royal  and 
commercial  ports. 

The  expense  of  this  establishment  need  not  be  great :  by  a 
different  distribution  the  present  staff  of  teachers,  together  with 
an  efficient  principal  as  recommended  by  the  Committee,  would 
be  ample  for  the  purpose.  Accommodation  could  easily  be 
found  without  any  additional  expenditure,  providing  the  resi- 
dents who  now  encroach  upon  the  school  premises  be  desired 
to  withdraw.*  In  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  it  is  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, whether  the  whole  of  the  school  buildings  and  grounds 
adjoining  should  not  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  schools,  as 
was  originally  intended.  At  present  one  of  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Secretary  of  Greenwich  Hospital  reside  in  the  school 
buildings,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  grounds  is  occupied  as 
gardens  for  the  officers  of  the  hospital  and  schools,  who,  the 
Committee  is  informed,  retain  them  only  on  sufferance,  until  the 
ground  may  be  required  for  the  public  service. 

At  present  the  managers  are  pledged  to  maintain  the  pupil- 
teachers,  at  all  events,  from  18  to  20,  and  if  upon  one  article  of 
clothing  alone,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Committee,  4002.  per 
annum  may  be  saved,  we  suggest  that,  with  the  exercise  of  proper 
economy,  funds  would  be  provided  tor  this  purpose  without 
drawing  upon  the  Hospital,  although  its  ample  resources  might 
weU  be  taxed  for  an  object  so  beneficial  to  the  Navy. 

Ship  ScHOOia 

2.  We  recommend  that  boys  be  selected  firom  the  second  class  to  Fapil-teachen. 
serve  as  pupil-teachers  under  the  schoolmaster,  according  to  the 
number  of  scholars  attending,  and  that  a  small  allowance  be  made 
them,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  if  they  pass  an  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  providing  their  conduct  is  reported  to  be 
satisfiMStory ;  that  at  the  close  of  three  years  they  be  admitted,  if 


*  Qreenwich  Hospital  CommiBrion  Beport,  paget  xc  and  xcii. 
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Past  IV.  competent  for  admission,  to  the  normal  school  at  Greenwich,  or  that 
they  pass  an  examination  and  be  entered  for  continuous  service 
as  assistant  schoolmasters  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships  to  ser?e 
under  the  schoolmaster,  with  rank,  and  pay,  and  pension  of  first- 
class  petty  officer  (continuous  service). 
Assistant  3.  That  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  assistants  be  subjects  to  an 

schoolmasters,  examination,  and  if  found  competent,  th«y  be  admitted  to  the 
practising  school  at  Greenwich  for  six  months  at  the  least,  during 
which  residence  their  time  will  be  devoted  more  especdaJly  to 
learning  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  organization  of  schools  under 
the  head  master,  but  they  will  be  expected  to  study  some  one 
subject,  such  as  navigation,  geography,  or  natural  history.  Dozing 
their  residence  they  will  receive  the  pay  of  first-class  petty 
officers  (continuous  service),  and  deductions  wiU  be  made  £v 
their  food.  At  the  completion  of  their  training  they  -will  go 
out  as  Royal  Navy  Schoolmasters  (the  name  Seamen's  Scbool- 
master  to  cease),  who  wiU  be  divided  into  three  classes- 

Three  classes  of      3rd  Class, — ^who  shall  have  the  rank  and  pay  of  chief  petty 
scboolmasters.  ^  *^ 

officer  (continuous  service) ;  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 

pension. 

2nd  Class, — ^who  shall  rank  above  master-at-arms  and  shall 
receive  the  same  pay  and  pension  (continuous  service). 

1st   Class, — shall  rank   with  third-class  warrant  officer  with 

same  pay  and  pension  (continuous  service) ;  and  after  long  and 

approved  service,  masters  of  this  class  shall  be  eligible  for  further 

promotion  to  rank  and  pay  of  2nd  and  1st  class  warrant  officers. 

A  oonus  on  this      Schoolmasters  in  each  of  these  classes  to  be  entitled  to  lOL  per 

i?reconi-  ^^^  annum  in  addition  to  their  pay  if  they  are  recommended  by  the 

mended.  captain  and  chaplain  and  their  schools  are  certified  to  be  in  an 

efficient  state  when  examined  either  by  H.M.  Inspector  or  by 

any  other  person  appointed  by  the  Admiral  of  the  station  for  that 

purpose.    Schoolmasters  to  be  promoted  from  one  class  to  another 

for  merit,  but  they  will  remain  for  five  years  in  the   inferior 

class,  unless  specially  recommended  for  promotion.     Young  men 

who  have  passed  two  years  in  the  Normal  school  at  Greenwich 

may  be  admitted  at  once  to  the  second  class,  if  they  are  appointed 

to  training  ships  in  harbour. 

Schoolmasters  will  not  be  appointed  by  the  captains,  but  by 
the  Admiralty. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  subjects  required  of  a  schoolmaster, 
the  Navy  schoolmasters  should  be  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  the  practice  of  navigation,  physical  geography,  and 
natural  history. 
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The  schools  to  be  inspected  and  reported  upon  by  Her  Ma-       P^t  IV. 
jesty's  Inspector,  if  possible,  but  if  on  foreign  stations,  either  by  " 

the  chaplain  of  the  flag-ship,  if  a  naval  instructor,  or  by  any  inspected, 
schoolmaster  of  the  first  class,  who  may  be  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
miral to  that  duty,  and  that  the  reports  be  forwarded  to  the 
Committee  of  Council. 

We  recommend  that  evening  schools  be  held  on  board  H.M. 
ships,  and  that  boys  of  the  second  class  be  compelled  to  attend 
the  day  school. 

The  present  seamen's  schoolmasters  may  be  admitted  for  the 
six  months'  training  at  Greenwich,  if  upon  examination  they  be 
approved. 

With  regard  to  the  dockyard  schools,  we  recommend  that  their  Dockyard 
languishing  condition  be  a  subject  of  special  attention  to  the  Ad-  ■chooia. 
miralty,  that  the  qualifications  of  the  masters  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  office  be  ascertained  by  some  independent  inquiry, 
and  that  efficient  assistants  be  provided. 

We  recommend  that  the  Marine  schools  be  placed  upon  the  Marine  schools, 
same  footing  as  the  Army  schools. 

We  recommend  that  the  Admiralty  and  other  departments  do 
subscribe  to  the  parochial  schools  in  dockyard  and  other  towns, 
where  they  are  great  employers  of  labour. 
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Charitable  Endowments. 


I. 

EDucATiONiX  Charities. 

In  recommending  the  continued  expenditure  of  public  money 
for  the  assistance  of  popular  education,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
consider  all  the  existing  sources  from  which  aid  may  be  derived. 
We  are  thus  led,  (1),  to  examine  the  state  of  the  Educational 
Charities,  and,  (2),  to  call  attention  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners  for  Inquiring  concerning  Charities  (1837),  respect- 
ing certain    charities  for  the   poor  which  are  not  at  present 
applicable  to  education,  but  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, might  be  so  applied.     We  employed  Mr.  Cumin,  who 
had  previously  been  our  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  specimen 
district  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  to  collect  information  for  us 
respecting  both  branches  of  this  inquiry. 
joyS^^JEng-      ^^®  advantage  which  England  enjoys  in  having  numerous 
landinhaTing  charitable  foundations  for  the  education  of  all  classes  of  the 
Bdiioitional      people,  and  the  important  bearing    of   this  circumstance  on 
Charites.         the  question  of  National  Education  in  this  country,  did  not 
escape  the  observation  of  M.  Guizot  when  preparing  to  l^rislate 
for  National  Education  in  France.    Afler  remarking  that  he  had 
found  English  statesmen  in  general  adverse  to  the  introduction  of 
a  National  system  of  State  Education,  be  says : — 

I  can  understand  how  the  English  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  and  I 
think  them  right.  In  France  we  have  not  even  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion hj  which  they  are  led  to  it.  In  our  country  all  the  ancient  and 
various  establishments  for  public  instruction  have  disappeared,  with 
the  masters  and  the  property,  the  corporations  and  the  endowments. 
We  have  no  longer  within  the  great  society  small  societies  of  a  private 
kind,  subsisting  independently,  and  devoted  to  the  various  grades  of 
education.  Y^at  has  been  restored,  or  is  struggling  into  birth,  of  this 
description,  is  evidently  not  in  a  position  to  meet  the  public  wants. 
In  the  matter  of  public  instruction,  as  in  the  whole  of  our  social 
organization,  a  general  system,  founded  and  maintained  by  the  State,  is 
to  us  a  necessity  ;  it  is  the  condition  which  our  history  and  the  genius 
of  the  nation  have  imposed  on  us.  We  desire  unity  ;  the  State  abne 
can  give  it :  we  have  destroyed  everything ;  we  must  create  anew. 

The  Edaca-  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Educational  Charities  possess  powers 

capable  of        of  promoting  education  among  '*  all  classes  of  the  people  "  whioh 

*  Gaixot,  Mteoiies,  yoL  iii.  p.  84. 
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at  pTeflODt  undeveloped,  and  whidi  better  organizatioiiy  more  being  made 
active  supervision,  and  greater  freedom  of  progressive  improve-  ]^JJ^j^^  ^ 
ment  and  adaptation  to  the  changing  exigencies  of  the  times 
wotdd  call  into  action.    We  hope  also  that  the  spirit  of  social 
duty  and  munificence  which  gave  birth  to  the&e  charities  may,  if 
full  fiidlities  are  given  to  its  progress,  proceed  with  its  work. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  exactly  the  present  acgre-  P«>i>al>i« 

^  *  ^o       aggregate 

gate  revenue  of  the  charities  devoted  to  education.     The  law  income  of  the 
requires  annual  returns  of  the  income  of  each  charity  to  be  made  ^^^^"^ 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  but  the  Commissioners  find  it 
difficult  to  enforce  the  law  ;  and  it  appears  that  they  are  unable 
to  get  the  general  returns  with  regi^arity,   though   they  can 
elicit  the  income  of  any  particular  charity  by  a  special  inquiry. 
The  estimate  made  by  the  successive  Commissions  which  in- 
quired  into  charities  in  the  course  of  the  years  1818-1837, 
was   312,5441.      To  this  Mr.  Erie,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Charities,  would  add  one-fifth  for  subsequent  increase  of  v^lue. 
These  foundations,  like  the  other  charities,  are  scattered  un- T**^'^*^*^^**" 

,  tion  oyer  the 

evenly  over  the  country,  being  most  numerous  in  the  places  which  country. 
were  populous  and  wealthy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  while  places  of  modem  growth  often  I'emain  com- 
paratively unprovided.  The  distribution  of  the  charities,  both 
educational  and  general,  over  the  several  counties,  together  with 
the  Gk>vemment  grants  to  each  of  the  counties  for  popular 
education,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables  in  Mr.  Cumin's 
report,*  and  the  following  pages. 

These  charities  are  generally  under  the  immediate  control  of  Powenof 
their  several  bodies  of  trustees,  though  in  some  cases  the  school-  endowed 
master  is  a  corporation  sole.    The  power  of  the  trustees  is  far  schools. 
more  limited  than  that  of  the  managers  of  ordinary  schools, 
owing  to  the  legal  position  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  en- 
dowed schools,  who  have  been  generally  held  to  have  a  freehold 
in  their  office,  and  have  thus  been  practically  incapable  of  being 
removed.     An  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  last  Session,  rendering 
masters  and  mistresses  removable  in  the  cases  to  which  it  applies, 
will  considerably  increase  in  these  cases  the  authority  of  the 
trustees. 

The  charities  are  also  for  certain  purposes  under  the  jurisdic-  ^o^«"  of  the 
tion  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  who  are  empowered  by  three  mission. 
Acts  of  Parliament,!  including  one  of  the  last  Session,  to  inquire 


*  Beport  on  Edneational  Charities,  p.  275. 

t  16  &  17  YiSt  e.  187. ;  .19  h  19  Vict  e.  124.^  23  &  24  Vict,  c  136. 
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Pabt  V,     into  the  state  of  all  charities,  to  receive  annual  returns  of  the  m- 
""■^        come  of  each,  to  advise  and  indemnify  trustees  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  to  certify  to  the  Attorney-General  cases  for  the  institu- 
tion of  legal  proceedings^  to  control  legal  proceedings  instituted 
by  others  with  a  \dew  to  the  avoidance  of  needless  litigation  and 
expense,  to  facilitate  in  various  ways  the  administration,  trans- 
mission,  and  improvement  of  the  property,  and  to  authorize  and 
expedite  the  removal  and  pensioniog  off  of  masters  and  mistresses 
of  endowed  schools  by  the  trustees.     They  have  also  the  jwwer 
of  provisionally  approving  new  schemes  for  the  application  of 
charities,  such  as  it  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  a  Court  of 
Equity  to  sanction,  and  laying  them  before  Parliament  in  an 
annual  report  with  the  reasons  for  approving  them,  in  order 
that  the  Legislature  may  thereupon  take  such  course  as  it  thinks 
fit. 
Proportion  of        It  is  difficult  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  Educational  Chari- 
CharitieTwhrch  ^^^  belongs  to  popular  education.    Nearly  half  the  aggregate 
^^o°8«^        income  is  set  down  under  the  head  of  "Grammar   Schools." 
catioD.  "  Grammar  Schools  "  have  been  legally  held  to  be,  and  are  for 

Question  aa  to  the  most  part  practically  made,  classical  schools,  confined  to  the 
u  Gninumitf  ^1®^  ^^^  desire  that  kind  of  education.  It  is,  however,  now 
Schoola."  admitted  that  the  interpretation  which  fixed  this  exclusive  sense 
on  the  word  "  Grammar,"  was  historically  erroneous,  and  that 
many  grammar  schools  were  destined  by  their  founders  to  supply 
not  only  a  classical  but  a  general  education.  Numerous  proo& 
of  this  fact,  drawn  firom  charters,  statutes,  and  instruments  of 
endowment,  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Fearon,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  Endowed  Charities  (pp.  59-64).  Thus  Enfield  Grammar 
School  was  "  to  teach  children,  within  the  town  of  Enfield,  to 
''  know  and  read  their  alphabet  letters,  to  read  Latin  and  English, 
"  and  to  understand  grammar  and  to  write  their  Latins  accord- 
''  ing  to  the  use  and  trade  of  Grammtir  Schools.''  The  statutes  of 
the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Hartlebury  (7th  Eliz.),  direct  that 
the  schoolmaster  and  usher  shall,  at  least  one  afternoon  in 
every  week,  teach  the  scholars  to  write  and  cast  accounts. 
The  master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  St.  Bees  (1 583)  was 
to  have  authority  to  appoint  some  poor  scholar  tliat  understood 
his  grammar  and  could  write  a  reasonable  hand  to  be  his  usher 
under  him,  who  should  teach  the  children  to  read  and  write 
English,  and  to  say  by  heart  the  catechism  set  forth  by  public 
authority,  with  the  additions  and  the  accidence  ;  and  when  they 
were  able  to  learn  construction  they  were  to  be  admitted  into  the 
master  s  school    The  statutes  of  the  Charter  House  (1627)  declare 
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tliat  it  sliall  be  the  schoolmaster's  care  and  the  usher's  charge  to  Fabt  V. 
teach  the  scholars  to  cipher  and  cast  an  account,  especially  those 
that  are  less  capable  of  learning,  and  fittest  to  be  put  to  trades. 
Lord  Eldon  himself,  who  decided  in  the  case  of  the  Leeds 
Grammar*  School,  that  there  was  no  precedent  to  warrant  the 
opening  of  a  Grammar  School  to  scholars  learning  anything  ex- 
cept Greek  and  Latin,  appears  to  have  modified  his  opinion  on 
subsequently  reading  Mr.  Carlisle's  book  on  Grammar  Schools,t 
and  to  have  admitted  that  there  were  cases  where  founders  con- 
templated elementary  instruction.  At  the  time  when  many  of 
the  Grammar  Schools  were  founded,  Latin  was  not  only  a  classical 
language,  but  the  ordinary  language  of  literature,  and  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  educated  classes  throughout  Europe.  In  Shawell 
Grammar  School,  the  talk  of  the  grammar  scholars  was  to  be  in 
Latin.  A  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Greek  would  be  a  better 
criterion  of  a  classical  school  In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of 
Hartlebury  above  referred  to,  there  were  two  departments,  the 
upper  for  Latin,  the  lower  for  a  more  popular  kind  of  instruction. 
At  Cartmel  Gramipar  School  there  were  two  classes  of  scholars, 
grammarians  and  pettiea  ;  and  the  master  was  to  have  sixpence 
for  those  of  the  first  class,  and  fourpence  for  those  of  the  second. 

These  charities  were,  generally  speaking,  for  the  poorer  classes.  These  charitiei 
Even  colleges  at  the  Universities,  and  great  public  schools,  which  poor, 
are  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
were  confined  by  their  statutes  to  poor  persons,  often  in  the  most 
stringent  terms.    But  it  is  not  to  be  ajssumed  that  foundations  bot  not  always 
intended  for  the  poor  were  intended  for  popular  education,  wi^^^ti^ 
idea  which  in  all  probability  had  never  presented  itself  to  the 
minds  of  the  most  ancient  founders.     The  education  provided  for 
the  colleges,  and  for  the  schools  of  Winchester  and  Eton,  by  their 
statutes,  was  the  highest  then  known;  and  the  poor  persons 
admitted  to  it  were  raised  above  their  class,  and  carried  forward 
to  the  high  places  of  the  Church  and  the  liberal  profe-ssions. 
Persons  of  the  wealthier  classes  were  educated  in  these  insti- 
tutions from  a  very  early  period,  though  they  were  excluded 
from  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  foundation.      The  framers 
of   college    statutes  in  the  middle  ages,   who  thus   favoured 
poverty,  were  probably  influenced   in  some  degree   by  ascetic 
sentiment,  and  by  the  belief  that  the  poorest  youths  would  be  the 
humblest  and  the  most  amenable  to  a  severe  and  half  monastic 
rule.    The  changing  circumstances  of  society  and  education  have 

•  Attorney-General  r.  Whiteley,  11  Vcs.  241. 
t  Attorney-General  v.  Hartley,  3  Jac  &  W.  382. 
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divorced  the  literary  object  of  the  ancient  founders  from  their 
eleemosynary  object,  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  confine  the 
foundations  of  our  colleges  and  our  great  public  schools  to 
indigence;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  these  foundatLons 
has  been  more  than  compensated  to  the  poorer  classes  by  the  pub- 
lic and  private  liberality  which  has  created  and  supports  a  great 
system  of  popular  education.  We  do  not  propose  to  divert  from 
the  higher  or  middle  education  any  endowments  which  are  now 
usefully  serving  that  purpose.  Middle  class  education,  in  par- 
ticular, seems  to  require  especial  encouragement  in  the  interest, 
not  only  of  the  middle  classes  themselves,  but  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  brought  into  immediate  relation.  But  if  in  the 
case  of  foundations  originally  confined  to  the  poor  any  provision 
can  be  safely  made  whereby  they  may  indirectly  promote  the 
education  of  the  poorer  classes,  or  whereby  the  more  promising 
youths  of  those  classes  may  from  time  to  time  be  drafted  into 
them,  and  raised  through  them  to  higher  callings,  it  will  be  an 
approximation  to  the  founder's  will 

The  public  taxpayer  when  he  is  called  upon  to  supply 
further  aid  to  education  out  of  the  public  purse  is  entitled  to 
requii-e  that  the  educational  charities  shall  be  turned  to  good 
account.  "We  believe,"  say  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
into  the  Operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,*  "  that  if  the  funds 
"  now  destined  to  the  purposes  of  education,  many  of  which 
''  are  applied  in  a  manner  unsuited  to  the  present  wants  of 
"  society,  were  wisely  and  economically  employed,  they  would 
"  be  sufScient  to  give  all  the  assistance  which  can  be  prudently 
"  afforded  by  the  State." 

It  appears  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  educational  charities 
are  not  turned  to  good  account  at  present  The  cases  of 
abuse  calling  for  legal  interposition  since  the  institution  of  the 
Charity  Commission,  and  the  inquiries  by  which  it  was  preceded, 
are,  no  doubt,  comparatively  few.  It  is  not  so  much  positive 
abuse  that  now  calls  for  a  remedy,  as  inefficiency,  languor,  and 
inadequacy  of  the  results  to  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  founda- 
tions. That  in  these  respects  remedial  measures  are  needed,  all 
the  evidence  before  us  on  the  subject  conspires  to  show. 

The  inquiries  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  specimen 
districts  were  confined  to  the  schools  devoted  to  popular  educa- 
tion. Dr.  Hodgson  says  in  reference  to  the  endowed  schools  of 
that  class  in  his  part  of  the  Metropolitan  District  :t — 


*  Report,  p.  862,  oct  edit 


t  Report,  p.  536: 
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Of  endowed  schools  mj  impression  is  far  from  satisfactory ;  I  have      Pabt  V.. 

found  a  general  dulness  and  want  of  life  to  be  their  genend  charac-         

teristic,  and  even  the  best  among  them  are  seldom  equal  in  the  elements 
of  instruction  to  a  well  conducted  or  even  average  National  or  British 
and  Foreign  schooL 

Mr.  Fraser*  was  told,  as  to  the  endowed  schools  of  Hereford-  In  Hereford- 
shire, by  a  gentleman  of  extensive  local  knowledge  and  long 
educational  experience,  that  **  the  greatest  benefactor  to  Hereford- 
"  shire  would  be  the  man  who  should  sweep  away  all  its  endow- 
"  ments  and  cut  down  all  its  apple-trees  ;  the  one  pauperize,  the 
"  ether  brutalize  the  population,"  Mr.  Fraser  himself  found  '*  a 
''  sufficient  number  of  endowed  schools  in  a  healthy  condition  and 
"  doing  their  work  usefully,  to  show  that  the  blame  must  lie  (as 
•*  he  believes  his  informant  meant  it  to  lie),  not  on  the  endowment 
"  itself,  as  a  mode  of  supporting  a  school,  but  on  the  way  in  which 
"  it  is  too  generally  a»dmiDistered."  The  very  best  school,  indeed, 
or  one  of  the  four  best,  which  came  under  his  observation,  was  an 
endowed  school,  the  Blue  Coat  School  at  Hereford.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  heard  many  endowed  schools  (the  names  of  eight 
of  which  he  mentioned  to  us)  spoken  of  in  their  neighbourhood, 
"  not  only  as  being  utterly  ineffective  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
"  tion,  but  as,  by  their  mere  existence,  by  the  very  name  even  of 
**  the  most  inadequate  endowment,  repressing  all  local  liberality 
**  and  energy,  and  so  standing  in  the  way  of  any  improvement" 
The  buildings  in  which  the  endowed  schools  visited  by  Mr.  Fraser 
were  held  were  "  often  ruinous  and  generally  inconvenient ;''  the 
fittings  of  the  rooms  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  were  "  of  the 
^'  clumsiest  and  most  antiquated  kind ;"  the  teachers  ''  had  rarely 
"  had  any  special  training  for  their  office,  though  a  fair  proportion 
'*  of  them  were  intelligent  persons,  who  are  doing  their  duty 
**  with  a  creditable  amount  of  skill  and  success."  The  trustees 
appeared  utterly  apathetic  and  at  the  same  time  extremely 
jealous  of  interference.  Mr.  Fraser  did  not  discover  any  traces 
in  the  case  of  moribund  or  neglected  endowments  of  the  Charity 
Conunissioners  having  brought  praprio  motu,  any  effective  in- 
fluence to  bear  upon  their  improvement  or  resuscitation.  In 
many  places  he  heard  wishes  expressed  that  they  should. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Hare's  observations  in   Hull,  Yarmouth,  ^  ^?^^ '^5'- 

mouth,  and 
and    Ipswich    is    more    favourable,  though    still    of  a   mixed  Ipswich. 

character  :t — 

The  Cogan  charity  at  Hull  is  devoted  to  the  instruction  and  clothing 
of  a  fixed  quota  of  girls  designed  for  domestic  service.     As  an  educa- 

•  Bcport,  pp.  40,  41,  42,  43.  f  B«Port,  p.  279. 
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Fabt  y.  tional  institution,  it  falls  behind  the  girls*  schools  under  inspection, 
though  possessing  funds  available,  perhaps,  for  affording  superior  train- 
ing to  a  greater  number.  The  Sailors'  Orphan  Girls'  school  also  is  by 
no  means  so  prosperous  and  efficient  as  the  claims  of  the  objects  of  the 
charity  upon  the  wealthy  and  populous  town  and  port  of  Hull  deserve 
that  it  should  be  made.  The  endowed  and  free  schools  in  Sculcoates 
are  all,  except  the  Ragged,  of  a  minor  description,  in  which  sntiall 
means  appear  to  be  made  honestly  and  carefully  ayailable  for  useful 
ends. 

Yarmouth  contains  two  endowed  foundations  of  some  antiquity.  In 
both,  the  girls'  department  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  boys',  though  in 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  are  under  inspection. 
The  latter  will  bear  comparison  with  the  boys  in  the  National  schools. 
,  The  boys  in  the  other  charity  schools  are  of  a  rougher  sort ;  but  they 
arc  receiving,  under  Government  inspection,  as  good  an  education  as  is 
given  in  many  schools  where  fees  are  charged. 

In  Ipswich  there  are  five  free  schools,  Christ's  Hospital  Boarding 
school,  the  Bed  Sleeve,  the  Grey  Coat  and  the  Blue  Coat,  and  the 
Ragged  school.  The  Red  Sleeve  children  are  incorporated  with  the 
St.  Margaret's  National  schools,  in  which  they  receive,  without  charge, 
an  education  as  good  as  the  paying  children,  and  arc  under  Government 
inspection.  The  other  endowed  schools  are  not  under  inspection  ;  but 
they  are  in  very  different  states.  The  boys  in  the  Grey  Coat  and  the 
girls  in  the  Blue  Coat  schools  are  receiving  more  meagre  instruction 
than  is  given  in  any  other  public  school  in  Ipswich,  the  Ragged  school 
alone  excepted.  The  Christ's  Hospital  day  and  boarding  schools,  on 
the  contrary,  are  in  a  state  of  great  efficiency.  By  a  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  day  school,  no  longer  free,  is  made  a  toll-bar  in 
the  way  to  the  boarding  school,  where  a  select  number  of  the  most 
deserving  boys,  drafted  from  the  day  school,  receive  board  and  lodging, 
with  clothing  and  other  advantages,  and  complete  ap  elementary  educa- 
tion, under  circumstances,  as  to  instruction  and  domestic  comfort, 
which  any  parent,  content  to  waive  languages  and  mathematics,  might 
covet  for  his  son. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Christ's  Hospital  schools  at 
Ipswich,  which  are  here  reported  by  Mr,  Hare  to  be  in  a  state  of 
remarkable  efficiency,  have  been  brought  to  that  state  by  the 
remedial  action  of  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  re-organizing 
the  schools,  and  rendering  the  admission  to  the  free  boarding 
school  a  matter  of  competition. 
lxithcUnion«of  The  results  of  Mr.  Hedley's  observations  in  the  agricultural 
borongh,  &c  '  district  he  inspected,  comprising  the  Poor  Law  Unions  of  Lincoln^ 
Gainsborough,  &c.,  are  likewise  of  a  mixed  character  :* — 

^  Charity  schools  may  be  divided  into  different  classes  : — 

1 .  Schools  to  which  a  sufficient  endowment  has  been  attached  to  give 
a  master  ample  support — an  endowment,  that  is,  of  70/.  or  80/.  a  year. 
I  have  found  some  such  schools  in  a  very  good  condition  ;  one  or  two 
I  have  met  with  that  are  excessively  bad.  I  think  the  difference  may 
be  traced  altogether  to  the  nature  of  the  trust.  If  the  trustees  are  few 
in  number  and  independent  in  position,  a  well-qualified  master  is  elected, 
and  the  school  is  found  in  good  order.     If,  on  the  contraiy,  the  election 

*  Heport,  p.  158.  | 
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is  in  tho  hands  of  the  ratepayers,  or  any  such  body,  the  appointmenti       ^^^t  V. 

most  likely,  renders   the  charity  worse   than  useless,  and  prevents,  

instead  of  promoting,  the  existence  of  a  good  school. 

2.  There  are  parishes  which  possess  property  to  a  considerable  amount 
applicable  to  any  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  place.  In  some  such 
parishes  excellent  free  schools  are  supported  out  of  these  funds.  Their 
excellence  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  they  are  under  the  control  of  a 
small  and  respectable  body  of  trustees.  These  cases  are  comparatively 
very  few. 

3.  There  is  a  far  larger  number  of  schools  which  are  in  part  supported 
by  endowments  varying  from  5L  to  30/.  a  year.  In  some  a  certain 
number  of  scholars  are  admitted  free ;  in  others  the  endowment  is  paid 
without  any  such  condition.  These  small  endowments  are  of  great 
service^  particularly  when  they  can  be  thrown  into  the  school  funds 
without  embarrassing  the  managers  with  any  restrictions  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  master,  or  when  they  are  so  small  as  not  to  make  the 
disposal  of  them  a  matter  of  patronage  worth  claiming  by  ratepayers 

•  or  others.  They  are,  I  think,  far  more  important  than  larger  endow- 
ments, and  much  less  liable  to  abuse.  Schools  perfectly  free  are  not 
necessary  :  part  of  the  funds  can  always  be  raised,  and  with  advantage 
to  all  parties,  by  school  fees.  But  the  efficiency  of  many  a  school  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  existence  of  an  endowment  of  small  amount. 
An  endowment  of  80/.  or  100/.  a  year  supports  one  free  school ;  but  the 
same  sum  divided  renders  equally  elHcient  four  or  five  schools. 

There  are  very  few  schools,. of  a  class  similar  to  the  National  school, 
kept  by  persons  on  their  own  account.  Such  schools  cannot  remunerate 
a  teacher  unless  the  payment  is  at  least  4d.  or  6d,  a  week,  and  they 
cannot  compete  with  schools  which  are  supported  in  part  by  private 
subscriptions.  They  generally  exist  only  where  a  National  school  has 
not  been  set  on  foot.  In  two  or  three  instances  the  master  of  the 
National  school,  having  quarrelled  with  the  managers,  has  withdrawn 
and  opened  a  private  school  in  the  place.  But  I  do  not  think  they  will 
find  it  worth  while  to  continue  the  opposition  long.  The  teaching  in 
private  schools  is  often  superior  in  the  subjects  of  writing  and  cypher- 
ing, but  in  point  of  accommodation,  discipline,  and  moral  tone  these 
schools  are  very  inferior. 

Mr.  Coode,*  in  the  Dudley  Union  and  the  Potteries,  points  to  l»  p^dley 

Orme's  Charity  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne  as  a  model  of  the  good  Potteries. 

effects  both  on  parents  and  children  of  a  school,  where  "  a  plain 

"  education  is  soberly  but  steadily  carried  out,"  and  devotes  some 

space  to  the  details  of  its  system.     But  Orme's  Charity  is  "  an 

"  exception  in  his  districts  to  the  ordinary  deficiencies  of  free 

*'  schools  :"t— 

Charity  or  free  schools  in  both  my  districts  are  all  attended  by  as 
many  scholars  as  the  schools  will  admit,  and  there  are  also,  in  every 
case  where  I  made  the  inquiry,  always  more  applicants  for  admission 
than  can  be  received.  But  the  schools  have  not  the  advantage  of  being 
under  Government  inspection,  nor  any  other  efficient  public  inspection. 
The  situations  of  master,  mistress,  and  teachers  are  generally  disposed 
of  by  the  trustees  by  favour,  and  the  persons  chosen  are  conmionly  old 
servants  of  the  patrons,  or  persons  who,  from  bodily  infirmity  or  other 
incapacity,  are  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  whom  it  is  thought  a 

•  Beport,  p.  274.  t  Beport,  p.  273. 
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In  the  Unions 
of  Weardale, 
Penrith,  and 
Wigton. 


charity  to  appoint  to  these  places.  There  are  a  few  exceptional  < 
where  competent  teachers,  strangers  to  the  trustees  and  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, have  been  appointed,  and  in  all  of  these  instances  the  results 
have  been  more  satisfactory  ;  but  still,  for  want  apparently  of  efficient 
and  permanent  superintendence,  even  in  these  cases,  the  schools  remain 
far  behind  the  average  of  inspected  schools.  The  teaching  in  meet  of 
these  schools  is  conducted  without  energy  or  much  method ;  the  schools 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  scenes  of  disorder  and  indiscipline,  the  chief 
quality  developed  in  the  children  is  a  habit  of  servility,  enforced  under 
the  name  of  respect  for  their  benefactors  and  superiors.  Still  in  all 
cases  the  benefits  of  a  free  education  are  sufficiently  appreciated  by 
parents  to  fill  the  schools,  but  they  are  rarely  sufficiently  great  to  cauae 
the  children  to  be  retained  at  school  after  the  age  at  which  they  can 
earn  any  wages  at  all,  and  there  are  no  schools  as  a  class  in  my  districts 
in  which  the  attendance  is  less  regular,  or,  with  the  exception  of  dame 
schools,  ceases  at  so  early  an  age. 

In  the  unions  of  Weardale,  Penrith,  and   Wigton,  included 

within  the  district  of  Mr.  Foster,  endowed  schools  form  **  the 

'^  leading  educational  feature.''    The  result  of  his  observations, 

therefore,  is  of  peculiar  importance.    The  opinion  which  he  has 

formed  is  most  decided  :* — 

That  these  institutions  were  once  valuable  means  of  education,  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  there  lingers  among  the  most  illiterate  of  the 
people  a  traditional  feeling  of  belonging  to  an  educated  race^  and  they 
treasure  in  their  houses  books  which  their  ancestors  understood  if  they 
do  not.  But  now  the  halt,  the  maimed,  the  drunken,  even  the  idiotic, 
are  promoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  funds  for  education,  the  tender 
charity  of  the  trustees  deeming  it  prudent  to  appoint  ''  lads "  of  such 
infirmity  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  "  keeping  them  off  the  parish." 
These  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  a  schoolmaster^s  duties  except  to  hear 
certain  lessons,  and  to  beat  those  who  fail  eitl^r  in  conduct  or  profit 
ciency.  In  almost  every  case  we  found  more  than  half  the  children 
idle,  and  all  of  them  dirty,  disorderly,  and  unhappy-looking.  After 
listening  awhile  to  the  lessons  going  on,  I  wondered  whether  any  chil- 
dren could  readily  swallow  or  easily  digest  such  meagre  intellectual 
food,  presented  in  so  crude  and  unpalatable  a  form,  and  whether  its 
being  urged  at  the  end  of  a  cane,  or  shaken  from  a  heavy  pair  of  taws, 
would  greatly  facilitate  its  reception.  Several  of  these  institutions  are 
designated  '*  Grammar  schools,"  having  been  originally  designed  as 
such  ;  but  they  have,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  sunk  to  the  position 
of  mixed  elementary  ones.  The  moral  infirmities  of  some  of  the 
teachers  seem  to  be  much  less  deplored  than  the  physical  and  intellec* 
tual  deficiencies  of  others.  Drunkenness  is  the  prevailing  vice.  I  was 
credibly  informed  that  in  some  schools  it  is  quite  usual,  especially  on 
.  Monday  mornings,  for  the  boys  on  their  arrival  to  inquire  what  state 
the  master  is  in,  or  to  assemble  in  the  school-room,  and  if  he  fails  pre- 
sently to  appear,  they  return  home  throwing  up  their  caps  and  shouting 
for  joy,  '^  The  master  is  on,  and  there  are  holidiiys  for  the  week  P 
Parents  do  but  laugh  at  such  an  occurrence:  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  sooner  the  country  is  rid  of  such  teachers  the  better.  But  it  seems 
this  cannot  be  without  parliamentary  enactments  to  render  them  re- 
movable by  vesting  the  endowments  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
instead  of  the  master.    The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  did  not  scruple  to  say 
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that  •*  the  endowed  schools  are  the  curse  of  his  diocese  ;"  the  dean  and      ^^*»  ^' 
seyeral  other  clergymen  agreeing. 

Mr,  Winder  found  the  endowed  schools  in  Rochdale  distin-  In  Rochdale. 
gnished  by  no  special  character.*  They  "  resembled  public  or 
"  national  schools  of  the  ordinary  type."  He  remarks,!  However, 
that  they  are  made  use  of  to  supply  gratuitous  education  not  to 
those  unable,  but  to  those  able  to  pay  for  it.  "  Two  of  them 
"  (Ogden  and  Hollingworth)  are  in  remote  districts,  which  with- 
**  out  the  endowment  would  hardly  be  able  to  support  a  school, 
"  but  which  do  not  seem  in  need  of  free  instruction.  In  the  rest, 
**  though  the  trustees  may  give  preference  or  priority  to  such  of 
**  the  applicants  as  seem  most  needy,  yet  the  recipients  of  the 
**  charity  seemed  on  the  whole  to  be  the  children  of  parents  who 
^'  might  have  provided  education  for  them  without  assistance. 
*'  This  is  certainly  so  in  the  Rochdale  free  English  school,  which 
"  has  by  far  the  largest  resomrces  of  any.'' 

Mr.  Cumin  J  states  that,  '^  generally  speaking  throughout  his  In  Bristol  and 
"  district  (Bristol  and  Plymouth)  the  trustees  and  others  display    ^™  ^ 
'^  a  laudable  anxiety  in  the  administration  of  the  funds  under 
"  their  control,"     He  remarks,  however,  that  "almost  all  the 
*'  best  endowed  schools  have  submitted  themselves  to  Qovem- 
"  ment  inspection-" 

In  the  Welsh  district  Mr.  Jenkins  §  found  some  instances  in  In  Wales, 
which  the  trustees  of  endowed  schools  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  changes  made  of  late  years  in  the  law  regulating  charities 
by  remodelling  the  school,  so  as  to  enable  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  avail  themselves  more  extensively  of  the 
benefit  of  education.  ''In  all  cases,"  he  observes,  ''  this  has 
''  been  done  with  such  marked  advantages  to  the  interests 
''  of  popular  education  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
"  the  example  has  not  been  more  extensively  followed  by 
."  the  authorities  connected  with  endowed  schools  in  a  similar 
'*  position."  He  cites,  among  other  instances.  Alderman  Davies's, 
Gwyn's  and  Cross's  charities  at  Neath,  where  the  trustees,  with 
the  assistance  of  volimtary  contributions  and  Government  aid, 
have  erected  capacious  school  bmldings.  But,  generally  speak- 
ing, his  report  of  the  endowed  schools  in  his  district  is  most 
unfavourable: — 

With  a  very  few  such  exceptions,  the  endowed  schools  for  the  poor 
in  this  district  are  in  so  inefficient  a  state,  that  it  is  scarcelj  too  strong 
to  apply  to  it  the  term  disgraceful.     They  are  so  many  examples  of 
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Past  V.  neglect  of  trust,  and  often  of  perversion  of  object.  The  masters  are 
— <—  appointed  with  no  regard  to  qualifications  for  the  duties  they  have  to 
render,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  were  found  to  be  unfitted  in  every  sense 
of  the  term  for  the  situations  tliej  held.  Among  the  most  incompe- 
tent masters,  whose  schools  I  had  occasion  to  visit  in  North  Wales, 
none  were  more  incompetent  than  some  of  those  I  met  at  the  head  of 
endowed  schools. 

In  one  school  Mr.  Jenkins*  found  the  master  surrounded  by 
from  1 5  to  20  boys,  in  a  schoolhouse  with  an  earth  floor,  and  a 
thatched  roof,  which  in  wet  weather  freely  admitted  rain*  A 
few  benches  and  a  desk  comprised  the  whole  of  the  school  fur- 
niture. The  only  lesson  book  was  the  Bible,  from  which  the 
children  '*  read  or  essayed  to  read  "  in  English  a  chapter  in  Pro- 
verbs, but,  on  being  questioned,  did  not  understand  one  principal 
word  in  the  several  verses  which  each  scholar  had  read.  The 
master  was  old,  and  he  informed  Mr.  Jenkins  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the  endowment  of  10?.  a  year,  he  could  with  great  difficulty 
only  realize  7«.  a  week  by  the  "  pay  scholars  *'  and  those  on 
the  foundation. 

Mr.  Jenkins  also  specifies,  among  other  cases,  f  "Madame  Be  van's 
Charity,"  for  the  diffusion  of  religious  instruction  on  Church 
principles  among  the  Welsh  people,  supporting  between  30  and 
40  schools,  and  paying  their  masters  from  25L  to  S5L  a  year 
each.  The  foundation  is  a  peculiar  one,  the  schools  being  ambu- 
latory from  parish  to  parish,  and  remaining  in  a  parish  only  for 
a  period  varying,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  from  six 
months  to  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  infonned,  "on 
"  the  competent  authority  "  of  a  person  who  had  been  himself  a 
teacher  under  this  charity,  that  the  masters  "  are  often  little  above 
"  the  farm  labourers  in  point  of  attainments ;"  and  that  they 
"  are  taken  direct  from  their  callings,  and  after  spending  a  few 
"  months  at  the  training  institution  at  Newport,  in  Pembroke- 
"  shire,  are  sent  foiih  to  take  charge  of  schools."  Mr.  Jenkins 
"  heard  but  one  opinion  expressed  as  to  this  charity,  one  of  the 
"  richest,  if  not  the  richest,  in  Wales,  by  clergymen,  as  well  as 
"  others,  that  it  is  in  every  way  ineflective  in  the  promotion  of 
"  education."  He  found  one  school  only  under  this  charity  in 
his  district,  and  of  that  school  he  says  that,  "  if  it  is  to  be  taken 
"  as  a  specimen  of  the  class,"  it  justified  what  he  had  previously 
heArd  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  Madame  Bevan's  Charity  for 
all  educational  purposes.  The  same  opinion  was  formed  of  this 
educational  charity  by  Mr.  Lingen,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  education  in  Wales  in  1846. J 
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Turning  from  the  reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  Past  Y. 
our  general  evidence  as  to  the  present  state  of  these  endow-  ~^ 
ments,  and  their  present  influence  on  education,  we  find  it  general  cvi- 
almost  without  exception,  xmfavourable,  and  decidedly  pointing  ^^^^  ^  w^ 
to  the  necessity  of  remedial  measures.  The  most  favourable 
witness,  of  those  who  speak  of  more  than  one  school,  and  speak 
as  from  their  own  observation,  is  the  Eev.  C.  M.  Ruck  Keene,* 
resident  in  Oxfordshire,  who  says,  "  My  experience  of  endowed 
'*  schools,  under  which  denomination  I  do  not  now  include 
"  grammar  schools,  leads  me  to  think  highly  of  them,  and  that 
"  they  only  want  further  development  to  extend  their  useful- 
^'  ness."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  G.  Marshall,  resident  in  an 
adjoining  district,  repeats  as,  in  his  opinion,  accurate,  the  state- 
ment,! "  We  hardly  ever  heard  of  an  instance  of  an  endowed 
***  school  doing  any  good.  Endowments  are  the  greatest  obstacles 
^'  to  advance  or  improvement  in  education,  deprive  the  upper 
'*  classes  of  interest  or  power  in  the  schools,  and  make  the 
^*  teachers  independent  and  lazy.''  The  Hon.  and  Bev.  Samuel 
Best  say8,t  I  hardly  know  any  endowed  schools  that  are  not 
^  more  or  less  abused.  They  ai-e  generally  most  inefficient,  and 
^*  I  entertain  a  very  strong  opinion  that  the  Legislature  should 
**  interfere/'  The  then  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Dr.  Villiers,§  speaks 
SB  strongly  to  us  as  he  spoke  to  our  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Foster.  "I  refer  solely  to  schools  with  small  endowments,  such 
'*  as  abound  in  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  I 
^*  believe  I  state  a  fact,  which  admits  of  no  controversy,  that  as  a 
^'  whole  those  schook  are  worse  than  any  others,  and  that  either 
■"  their  endowmente  should  be  consolidated,  so  as  to  make  from 
^*  the  funds  of  many  one  good  middle-class  school,  or  confiscated 
"  as  hindrances  to  the  real  work  which  ought  to  be  secured." 

The  Dean  of  Carlisle,  Dr.  Close,  |l  speaking  of  the  same  subject, 
fiays,  "  EndowTTientSy  at  least  in  connexion  with  the  schools  of 
'*  the  working  classes,  are,  generally  speaking,  unmitigated  evils. 
^  Perhaps  I  speak  too  strongly,  influenced  by  a  large  acquain- 
^  tance  with  the  parochial  schools  of  this  diocese.  In  most 
-*'  cases  the  evils  of  endowments  are  so  great  that  parishes 
**  would  be  far  better  without  any  such  schools  at  all.  The 
**  endowment  makes  the  master  idle  and  indolent,  and  in  many 
*^  cases  occasions  the  exclasion  of  the  clergyman  from  all  in- 
'f  fluence  in  the  school"  The  Eev.  Derwent  Coleridge,T  Prin- 
<dpal  of  St.  Mark's  Training  College,  who  has  recommended 
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PabtY;     ludsters  to  many  endowed  sdboola,  believas  'Hhat  they  mig^t 
-J —        "  be  rendered  extremely  nseful  for  the  purposes  of  popular 
''  education,  but  that  as  now  constituted  they  frequently  act  as  a 
''  hindrance.'^    He  proceeds  to  suggest  means  by  which,  in  Ids 
judgment,  "  instead  of  being  among  the  worst,  these   spools 
*'  might  be  among  the  best  in  the  country/'    The  Bishc^  of 
St.  David's  •  says,  "  The  result  of  my  observations  has  not  led 
"  me  to  think  favourably  of  endowed  schools  for  elementary 
"  popular    education.      Much,  however,  must  depend   on   the 
''  amount  of  the  endowment,  and  the  nature  of  the  conditions 
'^  attached  to  it     When  it  provides  a  salary  just  sufficient  fer 
'*  the  support  of  the  teachers,  and  gratuitous  instruction  for  the 
'^  scholars,  I  believe  it  must  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  good 
'*  school.     But  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  enables  the  ma^ 
"  nagers  of  the  school  to  procure  the  services  of  a  more  efficient 
'*  master  than  they  could  otherwise  have  engaged,  without  dimi- 
"  nishing  his  motive  to  exertion,  or  the  wholesome  effect  of  the 
''  school  payments  on  the  parents  of  the  children."  Mr.  Blakesley  t 
,  thinks  ''the  endowments  which  exist  here  and  there  for  the 

''  purpose  of  education  might  be  rendered  much  more  effective  if 
"  large  powers  were  given  to  a  central  board  to  deal  with  them/' 
Miss  Carpenter  (  notices  "  the  tendency  of  endowed  schools  to 
'^  rise  in  the  class  to  which  they  are  opened,  so  that  after  the 
''  lapse  of  time  the  objects  intended  to  be  relieved  are  quite  cut 
''  off  from  them/'  Miss  Hope  mentions  a  strong  instance  of  the 
waste  of  an  endowment  which  has  fidlen  under  her  personal 
observation.  § 

The  same  ib  the  tendency  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Akroyd;' 
Mr.  Angel ;  the  Rev.  R.  Brown ;  the  Rev.  John  Cundill ;  Lady 
Dukinfield ;  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Davids ;  the  Rev.  John  Freeman ; 
Lord  Lyttdton  ;  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Penrose ;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Scott ; 
Mr.  H.  S.  Skeats ;  Colonel  Stobart ;  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Wollaston ; 
Mr.  W.  Walker ;  and  the  Rev.   F.  B.  Zincke.      On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  refer  to   Mr.  Herbert  Birley;  the  Rev.  Canon 
Quthrie ;  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Hamilton ;  and  the  Rev.  Lrvin  EUer. 
Mr.  CominjB         jjy.  Cumin,  in  drawing  up  his  special  report  on  educational 
^^nal  Cha-    charities,  was  anxious  to  obtain  statistics  showing  exactly  the 
'^•■-  number  of  children  educated  by  endowed  schools,   compared' 

with  the  number  educated  at  the  same  cost  in  the  schools  under 
Government  inspection;   but  the  Charity  Commissioners  oon>' 
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aidered  it  impossible  to  ascertain,  with  respect  to  the  endowed      Past  Y. 

schools,  either  the  number  of  scholars,  distinguisliing  the  foim-        

dation  boys,  who  are  free,  from  the  day  boys,  who  pay  fees ;  or 
the  proportion  of  the  revenue  spent  upon  education.  Mr.  Cumin^ 
however,  has  furnished  us  with  some  striking  cases  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  important  Educational  Charities 
producing  poor  results  ;  but  as  these  cases  are  complicated 
by  questions  respecting  the  expediency  of  boarding  and  clothing 
pupils,  and  respecting  the  subjects  of  instruction,  we  shall  treat 
of  them  more  conveniently  hereafter. 

The  necessity  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  endowed  impmrement 
schools,  among  other  charities,  led  to  the  publication  of  a  valuable  ^f^  ^^tieg 
treatise  by  Mr.  Fearon,  the  Solicitor  to  the  Attorney-General  in  ftdyocatediy 
charity  matters,  who  has  given  great  attention  to  the  subject.  ^^  s^?  K. 
The  improved  administration  of  charitable  trusts,  especially  those  Shuttleworth. 
of  an  educational  kind,  is  also  advocated  in  an  important  chapter 
of  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth's  well-known  work  on  public  education. 
We  have  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  both  these  writers  in 
the  preparation  of  this  part  of  our  Report. 

Endowments,  so  £Eir  as  they  remove  the  necessity  for  self-ex-  Endowed 
ertion  and  the  stimulus  of  competition,  have  a  tendency  to  render  Jf^J^?^* 
ioBtitutions  torpid,  and  cause  them  to  fall  behind  the  age.  The  tiered  efficient 
evidence  above  cited  is  a  fresh  proof  of  this  well-established  fact. 
At  the  same  time  it  proves  that  there  are  antidotes,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  which  the  tendency  may  be  corrected.  In  a  district 
where  a  trustworthy  witness  regarded  the  endowed  schools  as  a 
nuisance,  the  abolition  of  which  would  be  a  public  benefit,  the 
veiy  best  school  which  Mr.  Fraiser  saw,  or  the  best  with  only  three 
rivals,  was  an  endowed  school.  There  is  the  more  reason  for 
attempting  to  apply  the  antidotes,  since,  as  Mr.  Eraser's  inform- 
ants observed,  an  endowed  school,  when  in  a  bad  state,  is  not 
merely  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  in  itself,  "  but  by  the  mere^ 
^'  name  of  an  endowment,  represses  local  liberality  and  energy^ 
'*  and  stands  in  the  way  of  all  educational  improvement.''  Suck 
sweeping  measures  of  fusion  or  confiscation  as  occur  to  the  minds 
of  friends  of  education  resident  among  the  worst  of  the  endowed 
achools,  could  be  justified  only  on  the  faUare  of  all  milder  means.. 
There  remains,  if  these  iastitutions  are  to  be  made  useful,  or 
prevented  from  being  noxious,  the  alternative  of  a  cautious  and 
discriminating  but  effectual  reform. 

The  first  measure  which  we  shall  recommend,  relates  to  the  T^^  moSnt- 
appointment  of  schoolmasters.     It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  vital , 
question,  and  that  unless  proper  a;{^ntoient8  can  be  seemed,  no 
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Pakt  V.      other  remedial  measure  can  avail.  The  evidence  proves  that  corrupt 
appointments  are  sometimes,  and  that  improper  appointm^OLts  are 
frequently  made  ;  but  between  an  appointment  which  is  palpably 
improper  and  one  which  is  really  good,  there  is  a  wide  interval  in 
which  personal  and  party  influences,  the  bane  of  local  patronage, 
find  room  to  play.     We  think  that  no  person  ehould  be  eligible 
to  the  mastership  of  any  endowed  school  who  has  not  taken  an 
academical  degree,  or  received  a  certificate  from  some  authorized 
body  of  his  competency  as  a  teacher.    For  the  masterahips  of 
schools  devoted  to  popular  education,  the  certificates  of  the  Privy 
Certificates  to    Council  will  be  a  proper  qualification.     But  we  would  by  no 
be  required.      means  confine  the  power  of  certificating  masters  for  endowed 
schools  of  any  class  to  the  Privy  Coimcil.     It  is  undesirable  in  the 
interest  of  education,  a  progressive  and  experimental  subject,  that 
anything  like  a  monopoly  or  an  exclusive  system  of  training 
should  be  established.    The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  lately  adopted  extensive  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
education  among  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Universiti^ ; 
and  it  appears  to  us  that  they  might  with  advantage  institute 
boards  of  examiners  to  grant  certificates  to  masters  for  middle 
and  perhaps  even  for  elementary  schools.     Some  years  ago  the 
The  Univerei-  University  of  London  applied  to  the  Crown  for  a  Cliarter  enabling 
oCTtScatesf™"*  ^*  to  grant  certificates  of  proficiency  in  Sciences  and  in  Arts- 
The  Charter  was  granted,  but  has  remained  a  dead  letter.     We 
trust  that  this  wiU  not  continue  to  be  the  case,  and  we  venture 
to  suggest  to  that  eminent  body  that  they  could  not  better 
exercise  the  powers  given  them  than  by  granting  certiScates  of 
proficiency  in  the  art  of  a  schoolmaster.     If  the  University  of 
Durham  does  not  already  possess  the  same  power,  it  might  easily 
acquire  it.     These  certificates  would  be  trusted  by  the  public ; 
and  such  a  connexion  with  the  Universities  would,  besides  the 
direct  security  afforded  by  it  for  competency  and  good  character, 
contribute  in  some  degree  to  elevate  the  calling  of  a  schoolmaster, 
and  inspire  those  who  pursue  it  with  a  sentiment  of  professional 
honour. 
to°b^given^f       ^^  think  that  every  appointment  of  a  schoolmaster  to  an 
appointmento,    endowed  school  should  take  place  after  a  public  notice,  statiog 
mentuTbecon-^^®  qualifications  required,  and  inviting  candidates  to  send  in 
firmed  by  supe-  ^beir  names.    We  also  think  that  every  appointment  should  re- 
quire confirmation  by  a  superior  authority,  which  should  grant 
that  confirmation  only  on  being  satisfied  that  the  legal  conditions, 
in  regard  to  the  certificate  and  otherwise,  had  been  complied 
with,  and  which  should  at  the  same  time  hear  and  decide,  in  the 
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manner  of  a  Visitor,  any  appeal  against  the  election,  either  on  Pabt  V. 
the  ground  of  legal  disqualification  or  improper  influence.  We 
think  that  the  electors,  on  presenting  the  master  for  confirma- 
tion, should  declare  under  their  hands  that  they  believe  him 
to  be  the  best  qualified  of  the  candidates.  In  case  of  a  division 
of  votes,  the  majority  should  sign  the  declaration. 

But  these  precautions,  after  all,  are  of  a  negative  character ;  The  appoint- 
they  will  exclude  a  palpably  unfit  person,  they  will  not  secure  placed  in  duly 
the  choice  of  the  fittest.  This  can  be  secured  only  by  placing  ^l'^*^^*^***"^^ 
the  appointment  in  good  handa  On  this  account,  even  more 
perhaps  than  on  the  account  of  the  general  management,  it 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  improve  the  Boards  of  Trustees, 
and  to  vest  the  trusts,  as  far  as  possible,  in  select  bodies 
of  persons  qualified  by  education  to  discharge  their  duties 
well.  It  scarcely  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Hare,  the  Inspector  of  Charities,  that  a  body  of  rate- 
payers or  a  board  of  farmers,  even  if  influenced  by  no  party  or 
personal  motive,  must  be  incompetent  to  select  a  proper  master 
for  a  school^  There  can  be  no  hesitation  on  the  ground  of 
interference  with  patronage  in  confining  to  competent  hands 
the  exercise  of  a  power  which,  if  not  wisely  as  well  as  purely 
used,  is  absolutely  destructive  of  the  object  with  which  it  is 
given.  A  vote  in  the  election  of  a  schoolmaster  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  not  patronage  but  a  trust ;  and  it  is  a  trust  the  abuse  of 
which  not  only  ruins  the  school  immediately  concerned,  but 
tends  to  lower  the  character  and  standard  of  the  schoolmaster's 
profession.  The  masterships  of  endowed  schools  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  prizes  of  the  calling;  and  if  these  prizes  are 
improperly  bestowed,  the  degradation  of  the  calling  itself  must 
be  the  result 

Next  in  importance  to  the  power  of  appointing  the  school-  Power  of 
master  is  the  power  of  removing  him.  Hitherto  endowed  J^^^J^^* 
schools  have  sufiered  most  severely  from  the  tendency  of  the 
English  law  to  treat  a  schoolmaster's  office  among  other  offices 
as  a  freehold.  Schoolmasters  have  thus,  in  effect,  been  made 
to  acquire,  under  instruments  of  foundation,  an  interest  sub- 
versive of  the  main  object  which  the  founder  had  in  view. 
The  difficulty,  the  expense,  and  the  liability  to  defeat  on 
technical  grounds,  which  conscientious  trustees  encountered  in 
removing  an  incompetent  schoolmaster  who  had  a  "  freehold"  in 
his  office,   were  such  as    practically  to  nullify  the  condition 
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Pakt  v.  of  good  behaviour  understood  in  all  cases  by  the  law,  and  to 
render  the  tenure  of  the  office  unconditional  The  Chief  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  Erie,*  says  in  reference  to  the  state  of  things 
previous  to  the  Act  of  last  session,  to  which  we  are  about  to 
advert, — 

In  one  case  which  occurs  to  me  the  trustees,  whose  proceedings 
were  in  some  respects  irregular,  incurred  a  personal  charge  of  1,200/. 
costs,  though  the  insufficiency  of  the  master  was  ascertained  ;  and  ia 
another  cnse,  the  trustees,  though  pursuing  what  appeared  to  them 
their  course  of  strict  duty,  incurred  a  similar  charge  of  400/.  A 
power  of  exempting  trustees  from  such  responsibility  was  greatly  re- 
quired, but  still  the  authority  with  which  we  can  invest  them,  being 
permissive  only,  may  be  insufficient  for  the  interests  of  the  charity,  for 
the  permission  may  not  be  used,  and  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  liable 
to  obstruction.  As  this  matter  is  important,  I  beg  to  mention  aoma 
particulars  of  a  recent  case,  in  which  a  large  majority  of  the  trustees  of 
a  grammar  school  represented  to  us  that  the  master  was  not  a  fit  person 
to  retain  his  office.  We  instituted  a  full  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and 
we  gave  an  authority  to  the  trustees  to  remove  the  master,  which  a 
large  majority  of  their  body  proceeded  to  exercise.  But  one  only  of 
their  number  refused  to  concur,  and  the  master  retained  adverse  pos- 
session of  the  school  buildings,  of  which  there  is  no  summary  power  to 
dispossess  him.  It  has  become  necessary  to  file  an  information  and 
bill  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  give  effect  to  the  removal,  and  even  the 
preliminary  expenses  are  of  relatively  formidable  amount,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings, if  continued,  may  exhaust  the  endowment. 

The  Act  of  After  trjdng  palliatives  in  vain,  the  Legislature  has  at  length 

Ti3^^^^  made  an  attempt  to  apply  the  only  effectual  remedy  to  this  fiital 
malady  of  endowed  schools.  By  the  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  136.  s.  2. 
(28th  August  1860),  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  the  power 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  to  (among  other  things)  the  removal 
of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses.  By  section  1 3  there  is  an  easy 
remedy  against  a  master  or  mistress  wrongfully  holding  over  ; 
and  by  section  1 4  any  master  or  mistress  appointed  after  the 
date  of  the  Act  is  removable  by  all  or  a  majority  of  the  trustees, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  of  the 
Fails  in  regard  special  visitor,  if  any.  But  it  is  provided  that  section  14>  ''shall 
<^t(£o(^  ^^**  "  ^^^  ^PP^y  ^  ^^y  endowed  grammar  school ;'  a  proviso  which, 
we  apprehend,  will  greatly  interfere  with  the  beneficial  operation 
of  the  Act.  The  interpretation  clause  of  the  3  &  4  Vict,  a  77, 
declares  that  '*  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act  "  grammar  schools  " 
'^  mean  all  endowed  schools,  founded,  endowed,  or  maintained  for 
"  the  purpose  of  teaching  Latin  or  Greek,  whether  such  teaching 
"  be  described  by  the  word  grammar,  or  in  any  other  description 
**  which  may  be  construed  as  intending  Greek  or  Latin,  and 
**  whether  limited  to  such  languages  or  extended  to  any  other 
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-**  subject;"   and  that  those  words  also  include  '^all  endowed      PabtV. 

**  schools  which  may  be  grammar  schools  by  reputation,  and  all        

*^  other  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  instruction 
**  as  aforesaid."     Supposing,  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  is 
the  case,  that  this  interpretation  clause  has  given  a  general  legal 
meaning  to  the  words  ^'grammar  schools/'  we  fear  that  the 
majority  in  value,  perhaps  even  the  majority  in  number,  of  the 
endowed  schools  are  not  within  the  14th  section  of  the  present 
Act.     Even  as  to  those  which  are,  a  considerable  time  must 
elapse  before  the  existing  interests  of  masters  and  mistresses 
saved  by  the  Act  will  have  run  out,  and  before  the  schools  can 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  change.    In  the  meantime  the  institutions 
must  sufier  so  much  where  the  master  is  unsuited  for  his  duties, 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  in  some  cases  to  buy  off  an  existing 
interest  by  a  pension  charged  on  the  property  of  the  foundation, 
provided  that  the  arrangement  be  made  under  the  sanction  of  a 
proper  authority. 

Even  when  these  offices  shall  have  ceased  to  be  freeholds,  it  A  superior 
must  not  be  expected    that  masters  and   mistresses  will    be^p^^i^ 
removed  except  in  extreme  cases.      It  is  difficult  even  for  the  compel  the 

*■  remoTEl  of 


most  conscientious  trustee  to  proceed  to  the  dismissal  from  his  masters  and 

mistresMs  in 
extreme  oaaes. 


office   of   a  person    who  is  generally   a  neighbour,    often  an  ""*'*■•*  ^ 


acquaintance,  and  who  will  always  be  able  to  find  intercessors, 
4ind  sometimes,  even  in  dear  cases  of  inefficiency,  interested  or 
perverse  partizans.  In  one  of  the  cases  brought  under  our 
notice  by  Mr.  Erie,  it  was  the  vicar  of  the  parish  who 
encouraged  an  incompetent  schoolmaster  to  keep  possession  of 
the  school-house  after  his  removal  from  office  by  the  votes  of  aU 
the  other  trustees.  We  think  that  in  the  paramount  interest  of 
the  schools,  a  power  should  be  vested  in  some  superior  authority 
of  requiring  the  trustees  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  instruction  in  a  school  which  is  found,  on  inspection,  to  be 
.  inefficient.  Such  a  power  placed  in  proper  hands  could  hardly  be 
abused,  while  it  might  sometimes  be  used  to  fortify  local  trustees, 
especiaUy  those  of  the  smaller  endowed  schools,  in  the  performance 
of  a  necessary  but  invidious  duty.  The  trustees  should  be  required 
to  certify  to  the  superior  authority  the  results  of  their  inquiry  ; 
and  if  their  report  as  to  the  master's  efficiency  was  unfavourable, 
they  ought  to  be  enabled^and  required  to  remove  him,  or  pension 
him  off,  and  on  their  failing  to  do  so,  the  superior  authority  should 
do  it  in  their  place.  An  appeal  to  the  superior  authority  against 
the  report  of  the  trustees  should  be  given  to  the  master  whom  it 
is  proposed  to  re.move. 
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PaktV.  No  precautions,  however,  that  can  be  adopted  as  to  the 
"~"  appointment  of  masters  and  mistresses,  or  as  to  their  removal, 
periodical  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  regular  stimulus  to  exertion 
inipection.  "w-hich  is  supplied  by  periodical  inspection.  At  present,  endowed 
schools  among  other  charities  are  open  to  inspection  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners ;  but  the  inspections  of  that  body  are 
not  periodica],  but  occasional,  and  instituted  only  when  called 
for  by  special  circumstances,  so  that  a  great  number  of  the 
charities  have  never  been  inspected  by  them  at  alL*  Their  staff, 
which  consists  of  only  five  inspectors  for  all  charities  of  eveiy 
description,  is  obvioasly  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  periodical 
inspection.  They  are  a  good  deal  dependent,  in  determining 
what  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  inspect,  on  volnntaiy 
information ;  and  thus  not  only  inefficiency,  but  possibly  eveia 
positive  abuses,  may  escape  their  notice.  In  some  cases  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  has  been  requested  by 
the  Commissioners  to  report  upon  some  endowed  school;  in 
others,  the  children  are  never  examined.  Some  of  the  endowed ' 
schools  have  voluntarily  placed  themselves  imder  the  inspec- 
tion of  Government,  and  we  have  above  quoted  Mr.  Cumin's 
observation,  that  such  was  the  case  with  almost  all  the  best 
endowed  schools  in  his  district.  We  are  of  opinion  that  every 
endowed  school  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners should  be  subject  by  law  to  Government  inspee- 
tion;  that  the  middle  class  and  elementary  schools  should  be 
annually  inspected ;  that  the  inspection  should  be  accompanied  by 
an  effective  examination  of  all  the  children  in  the  school,  or  at 
least  of  all  those  on  the  foundation ;  and  that  the  result  of  the 
inspection  and  examination  should  be  recorded  in  a  concise  form, 
and  annually  published.  If  the  classical  endowed  schools  could  be 
induced  to  place  themselves  under  the  regular  inspection  of  the 
Universities,  if  the  Universities  could  be  induced  to  undertake 
that  office,  and  the  results  of  the  inspection  were  made  public, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  good  would  result. 
A  body  of  Mr.  Fearon  (p.  74)  has  observed  that  "  some  of  the  most  pro- 


mi!todin  cajKs  *'  niinent  instances  of  failure  in  grammar  schools  have  occurred  in 
where  the  "  cases  in  which,  under  the  provisions  of  old  charters,  the  master 
a  corporation  "  has  been  constituted  a  corporation  sole,"  which  is  the  case  in  a 
■®^**  considerable  number  of  the  earlier  grammar  schools.    He  states 

that  "  some  of  the  worst  evils  which  have  happened  to  such 
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"  charities  have  arisen  from  the  mode  in  which  masters  so      PabtV. 
**  situated  have  leased  the  charity  estate  to  the  detriment  of       ""^ 
**  their  successors.''     We  concur  with  him  in  thinking  that  power 
should  be  given  to  a  superior  authority  in  such  cases  to  inter- 
pose a  body  of  trustees  or  governors  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  school  * 

Aa  the  superior  authority  for  the  above  purposes,  and  for  other  The  guperior 
and  still  more  important  purposes  hereafter  to  be  stated,  "^©SJ^^pjL^ 
propose  the  Privy  Council  This  appears  to  us  the  only  body  in  to  be  the  Privy 
which  authority  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  case  can  be 
vested  safely  and  with  general  approbation^  It  already  possesses 
considerable  powers  in  relation  to  the  highest  of  our  endowed 
places  of  education,  the  Universities,  their  Colleges  and  the  Col- 
leges of  Eton  and  Winchester,  the  new  statutes  of  which,  framed 
by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Commissions,  were  ratified  by  Her 
Majesty  in  Council,  and  are  subject  to  amendment  by  consent  of 
the  same  authority.  Our  evidence  shows,  and  we  fully  acknow- 
ledge, the  good  that  has  been  done  by  the  action  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  within  the  range  of  their  very  limited  powers. 
But  the  Charity  Commission,  in  the  first  place,  is  an  authority 
less  recognized  and  looked  up  to  by  the  nation,  and  less  powerful 
in  dealing  with  local  interests  than  the  Privy  Council  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  not,  like  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  a  body  constituted  with  a  special  view  to  the 
management  of  places  of  education ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
no  body  but  one  so  constituted,  can  do  what  is  requisite  in  the 
case  of  places  of  education  so  peculiarly  in  need  of  active  and 
experienced  supervision  as  the  endowed  schools.  There  is,  more- 
over, an  obvious  convenience,  and  there  will  probably  be  a 
saving  of  expense,  in  placing  our  whole  system  of  public  education, 
so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  Government,  in  the  same  official 
hands.  The  Privy  Council  possesses  a  completely  organized  staff 
of  Inspectors,  which  might  easily  be  made  to  embrace,  and  indeed 
does  already  to  a  slight  extent  embrace,  in  its  action,  the  endowed 
schools.  Schools  possessing  endowments  of  their  own  are  fre- 
quently in  the  receipt  of  Government  assistance.  It  moreover 
seems  probable,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show,  that 
considerable  advantages  ms^y  be  gained  by  connecting  some  of  > 
the  endowed  schools,  in  a  graduated  system,  with  other  places  of 
popular  education. 

We  recommend,  then,  that  the  legal  powers  now  possessed  by  The  powers 
the  Charity  Commissioners^  in  relation  to  endowed  schools  and  commisiioDm 
other  educational  charities^  so  fax  as  they  will  not  be  merged  in^^  ^»i^ 
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'  Pakt  V.      the  extended  powers  hereafter  proposed,  be  transferred  to    the 
th       Pj^vy  Council,  and  that  the  Privy  CouncU  be  charged  with  iht 
PriTj  CoanciL  duty  of  annually  inspecting  and  reporting  upon  the  schools,  either 
through  their  ordinary  Inspectors  or  through  special  Inspect-ors 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
be  found  to  suggest  or  require. 
Estates  of  The  estates  of  the  educational  charities  are  intermingled  with 

Charities  those  of  the  general  charities,  the  revenues  of  the  same  estate 
!H?°h°**^  being  frequently  devoted  partly  to  a  school,  partly  to  an  alms- 
otheT  Chari-  house,  or  some  other  charitable  object  We  do  not  apprehend 
^'^'  that  the  difficulty  of  partitioning  the  revenues  in  these  cases,  and 

administering  them  separately,  will  be  Ibund  insuperable.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  advantages  would  be  gained 
in  this  respect,  and  still  greater  advantages  for  purposes  hereafter 
to  be  described,  if  the  whole  of  the  charities,  general  as  well  as 
educational,  instead  of  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  special 
Commission,  could  be  brought  tmder  that  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  the  manner  which  we  shall  suggest  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
part  of  our  report. 
Powers  of  The  Court  of  Chancery  in  framing  new  schemes  for  charities, 

J^^^^*^£   and  Parliament  in  passing  schemes  laid  before  it  by  the  Charity 
founders  exer-  Commissioners,  exercise  a  power  of  modifying  the  regulations 
of  Equity,  &c.  of  founders  for  the  advancement  of  their  main  design.      Such 
a  power  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  endowments  from 
becoming,  by  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circumstances,  obsolete 
and  useless,  or  even  noxious  to  the  interests  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  donors  to  promote.     The    power  of  posthumous 
legislation  exercised  by  a  founder  in  framing  statutes  to  be 
observed  after  his  death,  is  one  which  must  in  reason  be  limited 
to  the  period  over  which  human  foresight  may  be  expected  to 
extend.     Without  such  a  limitation,  foundations  would  be  open 
to  the  condemnation  passed  upon  them  by  Turgot  and  other 
economists  as  creations  of  a  vanity  which  imagines  that  it  can 
foresee  the  requirements  of  all  future  ages,  and  of  a  credulity 
which  supposes  that  strangers,  administering  a  founder's  charify 
in  distant  times,  will  carry  out  his  favourite  system  with  a  zeal 
equal  to  his  own.     By  the  law  of  England,  and  by  the  law  of 
nature,  a  man  is  incapable  of  making  a  perpetual  disposition 
of  his  property.     The  State  suffers  him  to  exercise  an  indefinite 
power  over  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  his  foundation ;   and  in 
so  doing,  it  is  not  only  entitled  but  bound  to  secure  the  interests 
of  future  generations^  which  can  be  done  only  by  retaining  the 
.  powej  of  modifying  the  founder's  regulaticms,  when  necessary. 
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to  suit  the  requirements  of  succeeding  times.     It  seems,  indeed,      ^A*^  ^' 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  charities  in  general,  and  of  educa-     . 
tional  charities  in  particular,  that  it  should  be  clearly  laid  down  that  the  prin- 
as  a  principle,  that  the  power  to  create  permanent  institutions  is  cJ^ri^^JSlf  ^ 
granted,  and  can  be  granted,  only  on  the  condition  implied,  if  not  doym. 
declared,  that  they  be  subject  to  such  modification  as  every 
succeeding  generation  of  men  shall  find  requisite.     This  principle 
has  been  acted  on  ever  since  the  Reformation,  but  it  has  never 
been  distinctly  expressed.     Founders  have  been  misled,  and  the 
eon  sciences  of  timid  trustees  and  administrators  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  supposition  that,  at  least  for  charitable  purposes, 
proprietorship  is  eternal ;  that  the  land  on  which  its  rights  have 
onoe  been  exercised  can  never  be  relieved  from  any  of  the  rules 
and  restrictions  which  have  been  imposed  on  it ;  that  thenceforth 
it  is  subject,  and  ever  will  be  subject,  to  the  will  not  of  the 
living,  but  of  the  dead. 

Neither  schemes  framed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  however,  Schemes 
nor  special  Acts  of  Parliament  are  suited  to  the  requirements  q^  of  ^ 

of  educational  institutions.     Education  as  we  have  before  had  Chancenr  and 

special  Acts 
occasion  to  observe,  is  a  progressive  and  experimental  subject;  of  Parliament 

and  every  place  of  education  requires  the  powers  of  constant  ^^^  jj^. 
and  regular  improvement,  and  even  of  experiment,  which  all  provement. 
places  of  education  carried  on  by  private  enterprise  enjoy. 
The  action  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  undoubtedly  been 
very  useful,  but  that  Court  can  interpose  only  in  extreme  cases, 
where,  from  the  failure  or  disregard  of  the  original  object, 
the  great  increase  of  the  income,  or  other  causes,  a  new  applica- 
tion of  the  fund,  or  of  part  of  it,  has  become  manifestly  neces- 
sary. Special  Acts  of  Parliament,  though  unlimited  in  their  legal 
scope,  will  in  like  manner  only  be  resorted  to  when  the  evil  is 
extreme.  The  object  should  be  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
extreme  cases  of  evil  by  the  regular  action  of  a  competent  and 
vigUant  authority,  specially  bound  to  devote  its  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  sufficiently  imtrammelled  by  local  influences  to  act 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  school 

Of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Mr.  Hare,  the  Inspector  of  Charities,  Special  defeets 
i>bserves,*  that  '*  it  is  a  tribunal  quite  unfitted  for  the  admini-  chancery. 
^  stration  of  charities,  and  which  is  only  accidentally  entrusted 
^  with  that  administration  from  its  jurisdiction  over  trusts,  but 
f*  having  no  means  of  dealing  with  it  systematically,  having  no 
**  principle  to  guide  it,  liable  to  be  altered  by  the  views  of  every 

*  IMAmcet  393S. 
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**  particular  judge,  and  having  in  fact  no  eyes  or  ears  to  see  or 
"  hear,  except  through  an  affidavit."  This  unfitness  must  of 
course  be  peculiarly  great  in  the  case  of  charities  connected  with 
education,  which  require  to  be  regulated  by  an  authority  having 
eyes  and  ears,  not  only  for  such  facts  as  are  capable  of  being  stated 
in  affidavits,  but  for  the  various  influences  wliicli  gradually 
change  the  system  of  education  from  time  to  time.  "The  question," 
said  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  when  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the 
subject  of  instruction  in  the  Leeds  Grammar  School,*  *•'  is  not 
**  what  are  the  qualifications  most  suitable  to  the  rising  generation 
"  of  the  place  where  the  charitable  foundation  subsists,  but 
"  what  are  the  qualifications  intended.''  The  Court  cannot  move 
of  itself;  it  requires  to  be  set  in  motion  either  by  the  Attorney- 
General  or  by  private  applicants ;  the  Charity  Commission  having 
no  power  but  that  of  recommending  the  Attorney-General  to 
proceed,  and  of  encouraging  private  application.  Much,  therefore,, 
depends  on  the  existence  in  each  case  of  a  private  personsufficiently 
public  spirited  or  sufficiently  litigious  to  come  forward.  More- 
over, though  proceedings  have  been  simplified,  and  though  the 
cases  of  small  charities  are  referred  to  the  County  Courts,  instead 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  legal  expenses,  very  exhausting  to  the 
charity,  may  still  be  incurred. -j-  It  is,  in  a  word,  most  undesirable 
that  a  school  should  be  dependent  for  improvement  on  a  series  of 
proceedings,  even  though  they  may  be  amicable  proceedings, 
before  a  court  of  law. 

In  cases  where  the  improvements  required  are  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Court  of  CTiancery,  the  Charity  Commissioners  are 
authorized  to  lay  provisional  schemes  before  Parliament;  but 
these  schemes  have  been  so  often  defeated  or  suffered  to  fell  to 
the  ground  from  local  opposition,  and  the  want  of  any  responsible 
minister  to  take  charge  of  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Commissioners  seem  to  have  almost  abandoned  this 
method  of  proceeding  in  despair.  "  Our  experience,"  says  Mr.  Erie, 
"  of  the  result  of  proposing  schemes  to  Parliament  has  been  very 
"  disappointing.  We  have  repeatedly  proposed  schemes  to 
"  Parliament  which  have  not  been  discussed,  cr  have  been 
"  rejected  apparently  without  sufficient  examination.''  The  only 
scheme  laid  before  Parliament  during  the  last  session  was  one 
relating  to  the  school  and  library  of  Archbishop  Tenison  in 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields.  Thus  the  Charity  Commissioner 
have,  practically  speaking,  no  effective  power  of  initiation. 


•  Attorney  General  r.  Whitelcy,  11  Ves.  24U         f  Mr.  Erie's  Evidence,  3747. 
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There  is  a  disadvantage  also  in  the  division  of  jurisdictions,      Pabt  V. 

the  subject  being  one,   and  the   principles  of   administration^        \ 

generally  speaking,  the  same.  This  is  the  case  even  as  regards  the  jorig^etions, 

division  of  jurisdiction  over  the  charities,  by  a  line  which  (having  andu^rtainty 

reference  merely  to  the  amount  of  the  income)  is  necessarily  some-  Umits. 

^vhat  ai-bitrary,  between  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  County 

Courts.  But  between  Parliament  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  there^ 

appears  to  be  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  or  at  least  an  uncertfiinty 

as  to  the  limits  of  their  respective  action.     The  House  of  Commons 

rejected  a  Bill  embodying  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 

in  relation  to  a  charity  at  Newcastle,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 

Tvithin  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  effect  the  same 

object ;  though  the  Commissioners  thought  it  beyond  the  power 

of  the  Court  to  effect  all  the  objects  of  the  scheme,  and  were 

confinned  in  their  judgment  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  itself  in  ' 

a  very  similar  instance.* 

Under  these  circumstances  we  propose  to  apply  to  Endowed  Method  of 
^,,  1  IT/..  ...     .improTement 

Schools  permanently  a  method  of  improvement  similar  in  prin-  proposed. 

ciple  to  that  which  has  been  successfully  employed  for  a  limited 
period  by  the  Legislature  in  adapting  to  the  requirements  of  the 
present  time  the  statutes  of  colleges  in  the  Universities.  It  is  a 
method  combining  the  action  of  a  central  authority,  possessing 
effective  powers  of  initiating  useful  changes,  with  that  of  the 
local  administrators  and  of  Parliament.  The  central  authority  Power  to  be 
in  the  case  of  the  Universities  was  a  Parliamentary  Commission ;  prfvy  Council, 
in  this  case  we  propose  that  it  shall  be  the  Privy  CounciL  That  Necessity  of  a 
the  action  of  a  central  authority  is  necessary  in  this  case  seems  auSiority. 
to  us  past  dispute.  We  have  no  wish  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  the  local  trustees,  called  upon  as  they  are  to  discharge  duties 
unconnected  with  their  private  interest  and  sometimes  onerous, 
from  mere  motives  of  charity  and  public  spirit  Mr.  Erlef  testifies 
that  within  his  experience  the  interest  shown  by  trustees  generally 
in  the  admuustration  of  educational  charities  has  much  improved. 
No  doubt  they  have  shared  as  a  body  in  the  increased  regard 
for  education  and  the  increased  sense  of  social  duty  which  began 
to  appear  when  the  attention  of  the  nation,  which  had  been  en- 
grossed up  to  1815  by  a  great  military  struggle,  was  turned  to  its 
domestic  concerns.  But  the  reports  of  our  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, Mr.  Fraser,  Mn  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Foster,  above  quoted, 
show  that  this  improvement,  apparent  in  districts  where  public 
opinion  is  vigilant  and  strong,  is  not  so  apparent  among  the  local 

*  Mr.  Erie's  ETidenc^  3820*  f  Evidence,  3859* 
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Bak*  Vp  trustees  of  remote  and  i-ural  districts,  where  there  still  prevails 
much  neglect  of  duty  and  some  positive  abuse.  Even  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  great  seaports  the  state  of  things  is  not  satis- 
£Ebotory.  Local  self-government,  when  pure  and  efficient,  is  no 
doubt  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  action  of  a  central  authority ; 
but  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  local  self-government  depend  for 
their  continuance  on  the  activity  and  vigilance  of  private  interest, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  case  of  public  charities.  Had  the  anti- 
dotes to  apathy  and  corruption  which  have  preserved  the  sonndneas 
of  other  parts  of  our  local  administration,  been  at  work  in  the 
administration  of  endowments,  there  could  never  have  arisen 
that  mass  of  concision,  misappropriation,  and  abuse  which  com- 
pelled the  Legislature  to  issue  the  first  Charity  Commission. 
A  central  Even  for  the  purpose  of  administration,  therefore,  a  central 

ciallyneceflsuy  authority  possesfflng  the  power  of  initiation  seems  to  be 
rfim^TO^^**  requisite;  but  it  i»  still  more  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
mcmt  improvement.      Supposing  local  trustees  sufficiently  intelligent 

to  see  the  interest  of  the  institution  in  any  proposed  improve^ 
ment,  they  may  yet  shrink  from  the  difficulty  of  departing 
from  routine,  and  making  an  important  change  when  not  posi^ 
tively  called  on  to  do  so,  and  still  more  from  the  odium  which 
any  attempt  to  improve  the  application  of  local  charities  almost 
always  entails.  Mr.  Hare*  points  to  the  fear  of  odium 
as  interfering  with  judicious  action  in  the  case  of  charities 
generaUy.  "  For  instance,'*  he  says,  "  I  am  told  that  in  parishes^ 
"or  large  towns  like  Norwich,  and  other  places  where  a 
'^  quantity  of  bread  has  been  given  away  in  the  Church  at  a 
*'  certain  time  of  the  year,  if  a  young  clergjrman  comes  into  the 
"  parish  and  objects  to  it,  and  wishes  to  introduce  an  improve* 
'*  ment  or  more  useful  application  of  the  frmd,  he  has  his  name 
"  chalked  upon  the  wall  with  *  Who  took  away  the  bread  of  the 
"  '  poor  ? ' "  Local  feeling  would  probably  oppose  any  attempt^ 
however  wise,  to  relax  restrictions  confining  charities  to  tiie 
natives  or  inhabitants  of  the  district.  It  would  probably  also 
oppose  any  attempt  to  convert  a  part  of  the  funds  of  a  school 
now  expended  in  clothing  and  feeding  a  small  number  of 
children  to  the  education  of  a  larger  number.  The  vision  of 
local  administrators  is  limited  to  their  own  school ;  it  does  not 
extend  to  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  improvement  for  endowed 
schools  throughout  the  country,  to  any  reciprocal  advantages 
which  under  such  a  scheme  might  be  purchased  by  mutual  oon* 

■         *  Evidfsnoe^  S936. 
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ceaAoDBi  or  to  anythiiig  like  a  graduated  connexion  of  school  PahtV. 
with  school  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  promising  pupils  from  a 
lower  place  of  education  into  a  higher.  The  ordinary  admini- 
stration will  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  local  trustees  :  and 
when  a  good  system  has  once  heen  instituted,  it  may  be  found 
possible  and  desirable  to  transfer  to  some  local  authority  a 
portion  of  the  powers  which,  until  a  good  system  shall  have  been 
instituted,  we  tlunk  it  necessary  to  vest  in  the  Privy  CoundL 

We  propose  that  the  Privy  Council  be  invested  with  the  power,  PriTy  Ck>radi 
to  be  exercised  through  the  Education  Committee,  of  framing,  ^^^  ^ 
from  time  to  time,  regulations  for  tiie  better  administration  or  ^f&me  regola- 
improvement  of  any  educational  charity,  with  a  view  to  the  thSn' before^ 
advancement  of  the  founder's  main  design,  and  of  laying  these  ^11^''^?^^- 
regulations  before  the  local  trustees  of  the  charity,  to  whom,  in  wanis  broaght 
case  they  object^  we  would  allow  a  certain  period  for  appealing 
against  the  scheme.    The  appeals  should  be  heard  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  distinct  from  the  Education  Committee. 
If  the  scheme  is  not  appealed  against,   or  if  it  is  confirmed  on 
appeal,  we  propose  that  it  should  be  included  in  the  Schedide  of  a 
Bill,  similar  in  form  to  the  Indosure  Acts,  to  be  brought  into 
Parliament  by  the  responsible  minister  of  the  department. 

These  powers  will  supersede  the  administrative  fimctions  of  Thejodidai 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  regard  to  educational  charities,  as  well  ^^of^^^ 
as  those  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.    The  judicial  powers  ofCb*nc«rr.w> 
the  Court,  in  regard  to  the  charities,  and  the  corresponding  ftmc-  ^red. 
tions  of  the  Attomey-Qenetal,  will  remain  unimpaired.     A  part 
of  the  administrative  power  of  the  Court  has  already  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  who  are  empowered  in 
certain  cases  to  make  orders  which  were  formerly  made  by  Courts 
of  Equity. 

We  do  not  propose  that  the  powers  of  amendment  should  Fowen  not  to 
extend  to  the  regulations  of  any  foundation  during  the  lifetime  fo^^tion*"^ 
of  the  founder,  or  (except  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  during  the  life- 
trustees)  within  twenty-one  j^ears  after  his  decease.     Nor  do  we  founder,  or 
propose  that  they  should  extend  to  the  alteration  of  any  rules  !^°^^  ^*"^ 
laid  down  by  the  founder  as  to  the  religious  denomination  of  religious  rsgu- 
trustees,  or  teachers,  or  as  to  the  character  of  the  religious  in-  ^l^^aJ^ 
struction  to  be  given  in  the  school. 

,  We  would  place  no  other  limitation  on  the  exercise  of  the  Objects  indi* 
amending  power.     We  will  mention  the  principal  objects  for  ^^^^^[^^ 
which  it  appears  to  us  it  might  be  usefully  employed^  rather  the  amending 
with  a  view  to  indicating  the  line  of  action  than  to  confining  it.  ^^^' 
We  have  pointed  out^  as  we  tbink^  the  best  hands  to  which  the' 
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Past  T.     duty  of  keeping  the  endowed  schools  in  a  state  of  efficiency  cb& 

be  consigned.     In  performing  that  duty,  the  Privy  Councnl  and 

the  Trustees  will  be  guided  by  a  variety  of  local  cireamstanoes 

which  we  cannot  embrace,  and  of  future  circumstances  which  we 

cannot  foresee. 

Instruction  to        n)  The  first  object  will  be  to  secure  that  the  nature  of  the 

be  adapted  to         ^    -^  '' 

the  require-      instruction  given  in  each  school  shall  be  adapted  to  the  require- 

SSfto^hom  ™®^**  of  *'^®  ^^^^^  ^  whom  it  ought  to  be  given ;  and,  for  that 
it  ought  to  be  purpose,  to  abolish  what  has  become  obsolete,  and  to  introduce, 
^^*°*  from  time  to  time,  what  experience  may  recommend.     We  have 

quoted  Miss  Carpenter's  just  remark  as  to  the  tendency  of  the 
endowed  schools  to  rise  in  the  class  taking  advantage  of  them  till 
they  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  those  to  whom  they  originally 
Grammar  belonged.  We  have  pointed  out  one  source  of  this  misappropria- 
tion in  the  historical  error  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  aa 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''  grammar,''  which  has  led  to  the  con- 
version of  free  schools  into  exclusive  places  of  classical  education. 
The  correction  of  this  error,  when  it  has  been  so  long  established, 
would  endanger  the  existence  of  some  eminent  classical  schools. 
Its  further  progress  may,  however,  be  aixested  ;  and  in  the  cases 
(and  we  believe  they  are  numerous)  where  a  "  grammar  school  " 
is  not  in  request  as  a  place  of  classical  education,  the  require- 
ment of  classical  instruction  and  the  classical  qualifications  of 
the  teachers  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  schocd  may  be 
devoted  to  a  more  general  kind  of  education. 
The  Act  3  &  4  The  expediency  of  this  has  indeed  been  already  acknow- 
ingGra^""  ledged  by  the  Legislature ;  and  the  Act  for  " improving  the 
Sch«>l»-  Li-  u  condition  and  extending  the  benefit  of  grammar  schools" 
of  that  Act.  (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  77.)  empowered  Courts  of  Equity,  in  framing  new 
schemes  for  endowed  schools,  to  extend  the  system  of  education 
beyond  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  ;  a  provision  which  would 
have  been  most  useful  had  the  powers  been  vested  in  an  authority 
competent  and  bound  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter,  but 
which,  as  the  powers  are  vested  in  an  authority  requiring  to  be 
set  in  motion  from  without,  has  produced  a  very  limited  effect. 
The  Act  unfortunately  recognized  the  erroneous  legal  decisions  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  grammar  school,"  and  according  to 
Mr.  Fearon  (p.  70),  "  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  de- 
*'  dsions  a  large  number  of  schools  which  there  is  reason  to 
"  believe  would  otherwise  have  been  open  to  extension.**  The 
power  of  omitting  Greek  and  Latin  as  the  principal  subject  of 
instruction^  and  altering  the  qualification  of  the  master  accord- 
ingly, la  moreover  limited  by  the  Act  to  cases  where  the  revenue 
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is  inflofficient  for  a  classical  school ;  a  limitation  evidently  based      Fast  V, 
on  the  erroneoQs  conception  that  the  proper  object  of  the  foun-        """^ 
dation  is  classical  education,  and  calculated  greatly  to  interfere 
^th  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  Act.    Another  defect  in  the 
Act  is,  that  masters,  even  appointed  after  the  Act,  have  an  abso* 
lute  veto  on  all  extension  of  the  instruction,  unless  proceedings 
for  that  purpose  be  commenced  within  six  months  after  their 
appointment.     Mr.  Fearon  mentions  instances  in  which  this  veto 
has  prohibited  all  improvement.     He  tells  us  of  a  case  in  which 
the  master  refusing  to  teach  anything  but  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
no  scholar  appearing,  the  school  is  closed  and  becoming  ruined, 
and  another  in  which  all  that  the  Court  could  do  was  to  approve 
of  a  scheme,  with  liberty  to  the  master  to  accept  it  if  he  should 
think  fit  so  to  do.     He  has  dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  evils 
arising  from  the  present  state  of  things,  and  the  necessity  of 
remedial  measures  of  a  more  efiectual  kind.    Mr.  Cumin*  has  also  instances  of 
collected  some  strong  instances  of  the  waste  of  power  in  *'  grammar  ^^Gnmmir  * 
schools  "  in  which  the  system  of  education  has  not  been  extended.  Schools  in 
He  has  selected  these  instances  from  the  manuscript  records  of  ^^of  edn^* 
special  investigations  conducted  on  the  spot  by  the  Charity  Com-  ^^^  ^*J*^ 
mission,  now  preserved  in  that  oflSce.    We  extract  them  from 
his  Beport,  as  illustrations  of  a  general  fact  which  we  believe  to 
be  past  dispute,  and  not  as  imputations  on  the  conduct  of  the 
trustees  or  schoolmasters  of  particular  foundations,  who  are  not 
answerable  for  the  deficiencies  of  a  system  sanctioned  by  the  law. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  inspections,  on  the  records  of 
which  Mr.  Cumin's  accounts  are  mainly  based,  are  of  various 
dates,  ranging  over  the  last  six  years  : 

Midhurrt^At  Midhurst,  with  an  income  of  30/.,  the  school  was 
held*  until  the  present  year  by  a  master  who  claimed  to  hold  it  as  a 
grammar  school^  where  he  was  required  to  teach  only  Latin  and  Greek. 
He  actually  had  no  scholars  at  all.  At  the  same  time  I  find  that  in 
this  very  town  the  national  school  received  in  1855,  170/.  from  the 
Parliamentary  grant. 

Warrington, — ^At  Warrington,  the  population  of  which  is  23,651, 
there  is  a  free  grammar  school,  the  income  of  which  is  484/.  In  1858, 
the  boys  educated  were  35  ;  but  of  these  there  was  only  one  boy  in  the 
first  and  second  class.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Charity  In- 
spector the  master  is  discouraged,  and  he  adds  that  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  almost  all  manufacturing  towns  which  he  had  examined,  a  school 
providing  a  commercial  education  which  should  embrace  Latin,  and 
nothing  higher,  would  be  likely  to  succeed  better.  At  Warrington  it 
appears  that  Parliament  has  contributed  largely  to  no  fewer  than  four 
schools.  The  particulars  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  the  last 
Beport  of  the  Committee  of  Education. 


•  Beport  on  Bdacatiooil  Chariticf,  pp.  394>  29ff,  296, 297. 
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Pabt  T.  Mikon  Abbas.— At  Hilton  Abbas  in  Donetehiie,  the  income  of  ^ 

free  grammar  school  amoonts  to  199/.  lOt.     The  site  of  the  school  wm 

removed  to  Blandford,  several  mUes,  bj  an  Act  of  Parliament,  whicL 
I  nnderstandy  was  promoted  bj  Lord  Milton.  At  the  time  of  the 
inquiry  there  were  58  private  pupils  in  the  school,  but  oo  schdiarfl  on 
the  foundation,  which  therefore  appears  to  be  usdess.  The  boarderi 
pay  40/.  The  foundation  boys,  when  there  are  any,  pay  nothing  f<v 
education,  but  25L  on  other  accounts. 

PfympUm. — ^At  Fljmpton,  in  Devonshire,  there  is  »  grammar  adioo^ 
the  income  of  which  is  220/.;  but  there  is  frequency  only  a  singk 
pupil.  According  to  the  Inspector's  report,  the  trustees,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  desire  a  commercial  eds- 
cation ;  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  last  Beport  of  the  Comnuttee 
of  Council,  the  national  school  at  Plympton  receives  aid  from  Grovem- 
ment 

fVottan-under-Edge. — At  Wotton-under-Edge,  in  Gloucestershire, 
there  is  a  free  grammar  school^  the  income  of  which  is  536/L  lis.  M 
There  are  10  foundation  bojs,  each  of  whom  is  allowed  SI.  Thar 
gowns  and  caps  cost  15/.  a  year.  The  boys  are  nominated,  but  the 
applications  do  not  exceed  the  vacancies.  It  appears  that  the  sum 
spent  on  rates,  taxes,  commission  for  collecting  rents,  keeping  acooante^ 
et  caUrOy  amounted  in  one  year  to  79/.  18f.  11^  Oat  of  the  six 
trustees  one  is  the  master  himself  two  are  absentees,  one  is  dead  ;  so 
that  only  two  are  possibly  efficient  The  master  is  incumbent  of  a 
parish  of  4,000  or  5,000  souls,  and  takes  private  pupils.  At  the  same 
time  this  parish  also  is  receiving  money  from  the  Education  grant. 

Hingham, — At  Hingham,  in  Norfolk,  there  is  a  free  school,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  210/.  At  the  time  of  the  Inspector's  inquiry  there 
were  30  bovs  in  the  lower  school.  There  was  also  an  upper  school,  but 
only  eight  foundation  boys,  the  late  master  having  had  42  boarders.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  report,  the  sort  of  education  supplied  by  the  upper  school 
was  not  wanted.  In  Hingham  the  national  school  receives  both  aid 
from  the  Government  and  considerable  pecuniary  support  frx)m  tiie 
rector.  There  seems  to  be  no  provision  for  a  girls'  or  infants'  school, 
though  it  may  be  mentioned  that  35/.  is  distributed  yearly  in  bread. 
Part  of  this,  if  applied  to  education — a  plan  which  many  persons  in  the 
parish  seemed  to  approve  of — and  the  better  administration  of  the  fres 
school,  would  amply  supply  the  educational  wants  of  Hingham. 

Coventry, — The  city  of  Coventry  is,  to  use  a  legal  expression,  ^a 
leading  case  "  on  the  question  of  charities.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  special  inquiry  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  the  result  of  their 
deliberation  appears  in  the  Appendix  to  their  third  Report.  I  shall, 
therefore  content  myself  with  some  general  observations.  It  will  be 
remarked  that  the  administration  of  the  Coventry  charities  illustrates 
not  only  the  point  immediately  under  discussion,  but  several  others 
which  will  hereafter  be  discussed  in  detail 

In  that  city  the  endowed  schools  are  numerous.  According  to  the 
Digest  of  the  Charity  Commissioners'  Heports,  they  are  as  follows  : — 

jC 
A  Free  Grammar  School  with  an  annual  income  then  of    -    1,070 
Bablacke's  Boys' Hospital  -  •  -  -  -      890 

Cow-hme  Charity  School   -  -  -  -  -      400 

Southern  and  Craner's  Charity  School        -  -  -        89 

Bayly's  School 158 

Fairfaar's  School    -...--        72 
Bluecoat  School  for  girls    -  -  -  -  134 

£2,808 
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These  reyennes  have  now  considerably  increased.    Accordii^  to  the      -^^^^  T- 

Report  of  the  Charity  Inspector,  the  income  of  Bablacke  Hospital  was         

1,660/.  instead  of  890/.,  and  the  result  is  that  52  boys  are  educated. 

Besides  these  educational  endowments  there  is  a  loan  charity,  the 
mere  accumulation  of  which  amounts  to  some  22,000/.,  and  another 
charity  distributed  in  doles  of  money  amounting  to  1,100/.  a  year.  « 

With  such  funds  it  is  obvious  that  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
supplying  education  to  the  citizens  without  extraneous  aid.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  precise  number  of  boys  and  girls  educated  by 
all,  but  with  respect  to  some  I  have.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  chil- 
dren are  clothed  and  maintained  as  well  as  educated,  and  it  is  probably 
correct  to  say  that  the  number  in  all  of  them  does  not  exceed  350. 

The  free  grammar  school  was  in  1852  divided  into  two  schools,  an 
upper  or  classical,  and  a  lower  or  commercial  school.  But  the  roasters 
of  both  do  parochial  duty.  In  fact,  about  a  century  ago,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  mastership  of  the  grammar  school  was  joined  with 
the  rectory ;  but  the  two  duties  are  incompatible.  The  separating 
the  school  into  an  upper  and  lower  was  something,  but  still  the 
change  was  not  successful.  The  Charity  Inspector  reports  that  in 
1852  the  free  boys  in  the  upper  school  numbered  22,  the  non-free 
boys  4.  In  this  upper  school  the  course  of  education  is  the  same  as  at 
Rugby  ;  but  then,  whilst  the  class  from  which  free  boys  are  recruited 
does  not  want  so  high  a  style  of  education,  the  non  -free  boys,  besides 
-  being  charged  too  much,  are  required  to  associate  with  an  inferior  class, 
to  which  their  parents  object.  The  upper  school  therefore  is  com- 
paratively useless. 

Again  in  the  lower  or  commercial  school,  which  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating 100  or  120  boys,  there  were  at  the  time  of  the  last  inquiry 
only  80.  Out  of  a  population  of  36,000,  the  attendance  of  only  100 
boys  speaks  for  itself.  But  the  disproportion  becomes  still  more 
enormous  when  we  find  that  in  Coventry  there  are  no  fewer  than  eight 
schools  receiving  large  sums  from  the  Parliamentary  grant,  the  details 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  the  last  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council. 

•  »  •  •  . 

Warvnek. — As  it  is  at  Coventry  so  it  is  at  Warwick.  In  1851  the 
population  was  10,973,  consisting  of  professional  men,  tradespeople, 
artificers,  and  workmen.  According  to  Mr.  Heath,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Charities,  1,000/.  might  be  obtained  for  education  out  of  those  not 
directly  founded  for  that  purpose,  and  according  to  the  Inspector  the 
funds  for  education  are  ample.  In  fact,  he  says,  that  of  personalty 
there  is  a  sum  of  12,369/.,  besides  an  annual  income  of  1,594/.  derived 
from  realty,  which  might  be  applied  to  education.  Add  to  these  funds 
217/.  7«.  5c/.  for  exhibitions,  and  269/.  13«.  Id.  for  apprenticeship.  But 
the  King's  school,  which  I  observe  was  declared  to  be  inefficient  at  the 
time  of  the  former  inquiry,  for  there  were  then  only  three  foundation 
boys  and  two  pay  scholars,  is  inefficient  still.  Shortly  before  the  in- 
spector's visit  there  had  been  only  three  or  four  boys  in  the  grammar 
school,  and  100  in  the  commercial  schooL  .  The  truth  is,  that  the  educa- 
tion supplied  is  not  the  education  wanted.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  stated 
that  during  10  years  not  a  single  son  of  a  tradesman  or  professional 
man  has  expressed  a  desire  to  proceed  to  the  University;  and  the 
exhibitions,  of  which  there  appear  to  be  four  to  confer,  are  never  full. 
The  same  is  the  case  at  Coventry.  But  whilst  these  large  funds 
devoted  to  education  are  comparatively  wasted,  at  least  three  parochial 
'schools  in  Warwick  receive  contributions  from  the  Parliamentary 
grant. 

H  H  2 
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Pa»t  V.  Ludlow, — Again,  at  Ludlow  Grammar  School,  with  an  income  of 

—— "         540/.,  the  exhibitions  to  the  University  are  in  abeyance,  and  the  boja 
number  50. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  the  state  of  some  of  the  gnunmar 
schools,  as  disclosed  in  the  Digest  of  tho  late  Commissioners.     Various 
causes  may  have  contributed  to  these  results,  but  probably  the  chief 
was  that  the  education  supplied  was  not  the  education  wanted.     At 
Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwickshire,  there  was  a  free  grammar  school,  with, 
an  income  of  tho  value  of  467/.  7«.,  the  result  of  which  was  six  boys 
learning  grammar.     I  am  told  that  for  many  years  there  was  no 
scholar.     The  master,  says  my  informant,  whom  I  remember  to  have 
heard  of,  lived  as  a  landed  gentleman  on  his  own  estate.    At  Stratford- 
on-Avon  the  income  of  the  school  was  130/.;  the  result  was  lo  free 
scholars.     At  Mancetter,  in  the  same  county,  the  incpme   of    the 
grammar  school  was  288/.  lis.  Td,  without  any  scholar.     This,  how- 
ever, arose  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  master.    At  Coleshill,  in  the 
same  county,  there  was  a  grammar  school  with  an  income  of  i  75/.,  in 
which  the  head  master  taught  five  boys  the  classics  free.     At  Thet« 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  there  was  a  grammar  school  with  an 
income  of  258/.  a  year,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  number  of 
foundation   boys  was  never  kept  up  to  eight.     At  the  time  of   the 
inquiry  one  of  this  description  was  being  taught  by  the  head  master, 
who  had  also  seven  boarders.     At  Little  Walsingbam  the  income  of 
the  school  was  1 10/.  without  a  single  scholar,  because  no  one  wanted  to 
learn  Latin.     In  Northamptonshire  there  was   a  grammar  school  at 
Daventry,  the  income  of  which  was  77/.  9^.  9d.    The  instruction  was 
in  the  learned  languages  only,  but  there  was  no  application  for  any 
such  instruction,  and  no  free  scholars  attending.     At  Guilsborongh,  in 
the  same  county,  the  income  was  80/.,  but  no  boys  were  being  educated 
as  free  scholars,  *'  there  being  no  demand  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
^'  neighbourhood  for  grammatical  learning." 

Advantagei  Mr.  Cximin*  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  advantage  of  adapting 

adapting  the  the  education  given  in  grammar  schools  to  the  requirements  of 
i^'^SSST"  the  neighbourhood  at  the  present  time ; 

reqiSrenwntg*  Cromer, — ^In  order  to  show  the  advantage  which  may  result  by  sup- 
of  the  present  P^T^^  ^^^^  education  as  the  inhabitants  want,  I  mention  these  cases. 
time.  At  Cromer  there  is  a  free   grammar  school,  the  master  of  which 

was  to  be  <<  skilful  in  grammar."  The  endowment  is  only  10/L,  but  it 
is  made  up  to  25/.  At  the  time  of  the  inquiry  there  were  76  scholars 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  For  many  years  before  the 
change  there  had  been  no  application  for  classical  education. 

Audlem, — ^The  case  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Audlem, 
Cheshire,  which  was  founded  in  1642,  is  so  singular  that  I  shall  give 
it  in  detail.  The  master,  besides  the  school  and  dwelling-house,  has 
20/.  a  year.  The  facts  connected  with  this  school  prove  not  only  that 
a  good  master  is  of  the  first  importance,  but  that  the  prosperity  or 
decay  of  a  school  depends  greatly  upon  whether  the  educational  wants 
of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  are  regarded  or  ignored. 

In  1796  the  brother  of  the  Dean  of  Hereford  was  master,  and  the 
number  of  boarders  was  considerable,  some  of  them  the  sons  of  gentle^ 
men  of  the  county.  Besides,  the  school  was  open  to  all  classes,  and 
all  were  taught  in  the  same  room.  There  was  then  no  other  school  in 
AudleuL 


"*  Report  on  Edaettiooal  Cbaritiet,  pp.  298, 299. 
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1800 — 1829  there  was  another  master  who  still  had  boarders,  bat  the      Piax  V. 
school  declined.  — — 

1829 — 1836  the  free  bojs  continue  to  diminish  in  number. 

1836 — 1839  an  Irishman  of  ''dissipated  habits  and  in  embarrassed 
'*  circumstances  succeeded."  In  his  time  there  were  some  boarders,  14 
free  scholars,  and  15  or  16  at  half  a  guinea  a  quarter. 

1839 — 1841  the  next  master  had  no  boarders.  The  day  bojs  who 
paid  were  so  few  that  he  could  not  make  a  Hying.  There  were  9  or  10 
in  the  Latin  dass  ;  about  20  or  30  gentlemen's  sons,  and  10  or  12  free 
bojs. 

1842 — 1850  there  was  a  slight  improvement. 

1850 — 1853  the  master  had  6  or  7  boarders  ;  about  22  bojs  inqlud^ 
ing  boarders  in  1850,  but  the  attendance  had  diminished  in  1853. 

1853 — 1856  the  next  master  brought  two  boarders,  and  he  had  about 
3  or  4  others,  but  at  last  he  had  none. 

1856  there  was  an  entire  change.  A  certificated  master  was 
appointed. 

The  clergyman  states  that,  when  he  entered  the  parish,  he  found  it 
destitute  of  all  means  of  education  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  the 
small  tradesmen,  and  small  farmers.  The  existence  of  the  endowed 
school  prevented  the  establishment  of  an  independent  National  school. 
The  effect  of  the  alteration  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  scholars 
to  75  boys  on  the  books,  consisting  of  all  classes  in  the  parish,  from  the 
wealthier  farmers  down  to  the  smaller  cottagers.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  are  reading,  spelling,  English  composition,  writing,  aiith- 
metic,  mensuration,  geography,  sacred  history,  and  general  information. 
The  cottagers'  children  are  taught  chiefly  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  all  equally  receive  religious  instruction. 

It  seems  that  some  complaints  were  made  to  the  Inspector  of  Cha«  ' 
rities,  that  the  master  could  not  teach  Latin,  but  having  promised  that 
-he  should  qualify  himself  to  teach  the  elements  of  Latin,  he  is  to  remain 
for  the  present,  and  the  complainants  are  satisfied. 

Here  then  is  an  endowment  of  no  great  amount,  sufficient,  neverthe* 
less,  when  fairly  used,  to  furnish  considerable  assistance  to  education. 
Moreover,  this  great  advantage  has  been  gained,  of  mixing  the  children 
of  the  small  fanners  and  the  small  tradesmen  with  those  of  the  mechanic 
and  the  labourer  in  a  common  school-room. 

Bath. — At  Bath,  there  is  a  free  grammar  school,  the  history  of 
which  during  the  last  few  years  illustrates  the  importance  of  charging 
fees,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  providing  such  an  education  as  the 
population  requires.  When  the  scheme  was  before  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  trustees  proposed  that  a  fee  of  two  or  four  guineas  a 
year  should  be  charged.  This  the  Court  refused.  The  consequence  is 
that  a  low  dass  of  boys  was  introduced  into  the  school  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  municipal  trustees,  although  it  is  asserted  that  even  their 
parents  could  certainly  afford  to  pay  10«.  or  ISs,  a  quarter.  Thus  the 
tone  of  the  school  was  lowered,  and  considerable  pecuniary  resources 
were  sacrificed.  But  this  was  not  the  only  mistake.  The  late  master, 
an  eminent  scholar,  desired  to  make  it  a  first-rate  grammar  school,  and 
sank  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on  improvements.  But  the  free  boys 
prevented  the  sons  of  the  upper  classes  coming,  and,  in  fact,  the  school 
was  a  failure.  The  system  has  now  been  changed.  A  good  English 
education,  including  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  drawing,  is 
supplied.  All  the  boys  are  required  to  learn  Latin  ;  but  those  who  do 
not  learn  Greek  are  in  nowise  hindered  thereby  from  moving  up.  ^  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  necessity  of  learning  Latin  is  maintuned 
both  at  Bath  and  at  Manchester  and  elsewhere  not  so  much^  I  belieye^ 
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purpose  of  excluding  those  who  do  not  really  mean  to  learn  at  all.     It 

is  in  fact  a  test  of  the  desire  to  be  instructed.  But  to  return  to  the 
effect  of  the  new  system — ^it  appears  that  whereas  in  the  half  year 
ending  Christmas  1858,  the  numbers  were  only  65,  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1860,  they  were  103. 

In  some  eases        In  some  caaea  the  increased  vaJue  of  the  property  will  permit 
U^d^hi   a  partition  of  the  fund  between  different  grades  of  edncaticHL 
tween  diflfercnt  King  Edward's  school,  at  Birmingham,  as  re-organized  under  an 
S[Sq»!       ""  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  1831,  and  two  subsequent  Acta, 
affords  an  admirable  instance  of  classical,  English  or  middle,  and 
elementaiy  schools,  supported  by  the  same  foundation,  and  placed 
under  the  same  general  goyemment,  to  the  great  benefit,  probably, 
of  the  lower  departments,  which  thus  come  under  the  supervision 
of  a  bead  master,  who  is  sure,  if  well  chosen,  to  be  a  superior  and 
liberal-minded  man.*    The  fi:ee  schools  at  Loughborough,  as  re- 
organized under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  are  anoth^ 
successful  instance  of  classical,  English,  and  elementary  schools^ 
supported  by  the  same  foundation. 
In  saeh  casei  a      In  such  casos  a  drafting  system  should  be  instituted,  for  the 
tobehStitnted  purpose  of  raising  the  most  promising  pupils  from  the  elementary 
^f  ^^^J^ug  ^  ^^®  English,  and  from  the  English  to  the  classical  school     If 
from  the  lower  the  amount  of  the  fiind  permits,  a  part  of  it  may  be  employed  in 
SpMtowS.     providing  small  exhibitions  to  be  held  in  the  middle  and  classical 
pai-ts  of  the  school,  by  pupils  advanced  from  the  lower  depart- 
ment.    In  King  Edward's  school  at  Birmingham  the  head  master 
is  authorized  by  the  governors'  to  promote  to  the  grammar 
school,  without  a  new  nomination,  a  limited  number  of  boys  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  in 
the  same  way  to  transfer  promising  boys  from  the  English  to  the 
classical  school.    If  the  upper  part  of  the  school  is  a  fi-ee  boarding 
school,  the  places  on  its  foundation  may  be  made  prizes  for  industiy 
and  good  conduct  for  the  boys  in  the  lower  department.     In 
Christ's  Hospital,  at  Ipswich,  as  we  learn  from  a  passage  of  Mr. 
Hare's  report,  already  quoted,  the  free  boarding  school,  under  the 
improved  system,  is  filled  by  the  most  deserving  boys  drafted 
from  the  day  school,  which  is  no  longer  free.    A  way  will  be  thus 
A  connexion     made  for  merit  to  rise.   Nor  can  the  establishment  of  such  a  con- 
^abii^ed  be-  nexion  between  the  schools  of  different  classes  fait  in  some  degree 

*  A  full  accoant  of  Kine  Edward's  school  at  Birminffham,  with  which  we  ha:Te 
been  fkroared  by  the  Re7.  R  H.  Gifford,  the  head  master,  is  appended  to  this  part  of 
oar  Report  We  refer  to  it  as  a  good  general  type  of  combined  schools  with  a  draft- 
ing system.  There  are  points  of  detaH,  snch  as  the  provision  of  an  entirdy  gratnitons 
•dncation  to  tha  sons  of  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  whicii  are  more  opea  ts 
qnestion. 
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to  soften  the  sharp  lines  of  educational  and  social  deitnarcation.  tween  the  places 
In  a  society  constituted  like  that  of  the  United  States,  all  dasses  S^ewnfd^. 
may  resort  to  the  common  school  In  a  society  constituted  like 
that  of  England,  the  places  of  education  for  different  classes 
must  be  distinct ;  but  they  need  not  be  unconnected  in  towns 
where  it  is  possible  to  effect  the  arrangement  here  suggested, 
either  by  extending  to  all  classes  the  benefits  of  the  same  educa- 
tional charity,  or  by  any  other  means. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  impress  upon  those  who  are  conver- Inflexible  roles 
sant  with  the  subject  of  education,  the  propriety  of  avoiding  S^nilnglutoli'' 
inflexible  rules  in  settling  any  future  schemes  of  instruction,  and  fchemes  of 
of  leaving  the  hands  of  the  schoolmaster  as  free  as  possible  within  ""  ^®^9^ 
the  range  of  subjects  appropriate  to  the  particular  class  of 
school 

(2.)  We  think  that  the  guarantees  which  we  have  suggested  for  The  FriTy 
purity  of  election  in  the  appointment  of  schoolmasters,  and  for  ^^^^  ^1^ 
their  removal  und^r  certain  circumstances,  should  be  at  once  tions  as  to  the 
enjoined  by  law ;  but  on  the  Privy  Council  wiU  devolve  the  ^^'^  **' 
supplementary  duty  of  framing  regulations  as  to  the  class  of  cer- 
tificate to  be  required  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  each  school, 
aocording  to  the  kind  of  instruction  given. 

(3.)  An  improved  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  endowments  The  distribn- 
is  another  object  to  which  we  think  the  amending  power  should  TOme^fendoir- 
extend.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  a  passage  of  his  evidence  ™cnts  to  be 
already  quoted,  says :  "  Where  it  (the  endowment)  provides  a 
"  salary  just  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  teachers  and  gra- 
**  tuitous  instruction  for  the  scholars,  I  believe  it  must  prevent 
"  the  possibility  of  a  good  school''  Mr.  Hare,  the  Inspector  of 
charities,  has  made  some  remarks  to  the  same  effect.  In  such 
cases  it  will  obviously  be  advisable  to  redistribute  the  income, 
reducing  the  master  s  salary  se  as  to  make  him  more  dependent 
upon  fees,  and  giving  to  a  larger  number  of  scholars  an  education 
better  than  they  could  provide  for  themselves,  but  still  partly 
supported  by  their  own  contributions,  instead  of  giving  ^to  a  few  a 
gratuitous  education,  which  experience  has  condemned.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  also  desirable  to  apply  a  part  of  the  income  to  the  pro- 
viding of  proper  teaching  apparatus,  in  which  many  of  the  endowed 
schools  appear  to  be  miserably  deficient.  The  institution  of 
prizes  for  the  scholars  might  be  another  useful  object.  In  some 
cases,  probably,  the  amount  of  the  endowment  would  permit  the 
foundation  of  exhibitions  to  be  competed  for  in  the  school,  and 
held  either  as  means  of  support  at  a  higher  place  of  education,  or 
as  an  assistance  in  the  commencement  of  a  trade.    All-  these  are 
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boarding  or 
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legitimate  aids  to  a  master,  whose  income,  when  he  is  thus 
aided,  should  be  left,  as  much  as  possible,  to  depend  on  his 
success. 

(4.)  It  would  also  be  desirable  that  the  power  should  extend 
to  the  employment  of  a  part  of  the  capital  fund  of  the  charitj  in 
the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  school  premises,  which, 
as  our  evidence  proves,  are  often  in  a  miserable  state.  For  this 
purpose  we  think  the  Privy  Council  might  be  safely  empowered 
to  direct  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  a  portion  of  the  landed  estate 
of  any  endowed  school,  for  a  purpose  which,  in  the  cases  referred 
to,  will  obviously  be  the  best  investment  of  the  fund. 

(5.)  Among  the  cases  in  which  a  redistribution  of  the 
revenues  seems  worthy  of  consideration,  are  those  in  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  revenues  of  an  elementary  school  resorted 
to  only  by  children  whose  parents  are  resident  on  the  spot  is 
expended,  not  in  educating  the  scholars,  but  in  maintaining  or 
clothing  them.  Mr.  Cumin*  has  fUmished  us  with  some 
instances  of  questionable  expenditure  of  this  kind.  They  are 
derived  from  the  same  official  source  as  his  instances  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  Grammar  Schools,  and  we  quote  them  with  the  same 
qualification.  In  reading  the  extract  from  his  report  which 
follows,  and  estimating  the  educational  results  of  charity  acboob 
which  it  exhibits,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  direct 
annual  cost  of  educating  a  child  in  a  school  under  the  present 
Government  system  is  between  28^.  and  SOs,  a  year.f 

WorraUs  School, — This  school  is  situate  in  Chenytree-alley,  Bailie- 
street,  and  was  founded  in  1689.  The  total  annual  income  is  443/.  Am^ 
and  the  master  is  said  to  be  competent.  The  number  of  boys  educated 
and  clothed  is  50.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  reading,  writing, 
and  geography.  The  boys  seem  to  be  admitted  as  probationers,  and 
then  by  the  election  of  the  trustees.  The  freedom  is  to  poor  boys  bom 
in  the  lordship  of  the  parish  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate.  The  master  has 
100/. ;  the  clothinfr  costs  100/. ;  after  other  expenses  there  is  a  surplus 
of  190/.  a  year.  The  costume  is  absurd ;  the  coat  is  still  red.  The 
orange  breeches,  shoes,  and  hose  of  orange — a  dress  which  procured 
the  boys  the  soubriquet  of  "yellow  hammers" — ^have  been  discontinued. 
Almost  the  only  individual  who  considers  the  maintenance  of  this 
peculiarity  important  is  the  rector.  According  to  the  Charity 
Inspector's  Beport,  he  thinks  that  any  objection  to  this  dress  is  over- 
weighed  '^  by  its  picturesque  appearance  in  church,  and  by  the  fact 
^*  that  it  is  a  visible  commemoration  of  a  great  event  in  national 
^<  history."  On  the  otl^er  hand,  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
^'  the  dress  is  obtrusive,  that  its  adoption  does  violence  to  the  feelings 


*  Report  on  Educational  Charitiei,  pp.  2S6, 287. 

t  Sea  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edneation,  1850«6O,  p.  ]7. 
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'*  of  the  boys  and  their  parents,  and  is  only  forced  npon  them  by      Fast  V. 
*'  necessity,  that  it  exposes  the  boys  to  the  unnecessary  humiliation  of        - 
'^  insult  and  ridicule,  that  it  injures  their  sense  of  self-respect,  and  that     ^ 
'*  it  is  therefore  not  morally  beneficial,  but  rather  the  reverse.'*    Again 
the  school-room  is  very  confined,  and  cannot  contain  a  large  number  of 
children.     *^  I  am  told  also,"  says  Mr.  Hare,  who  inspected  it,  '^  that  it 
**  is  so  near  to  the  dwellings  of  disreputable  persons  that  disgusting 
^  language  is  frequently  heard  through  the  party-wall  which  divides 
'^  the  school  from  the  next  house.** 

J£  there  were  no  want  of  educational  funds  these  educational  eccen- 
tricities might  be  pardonable.  But  the  population  of  the  three  districts 
of  St.  Luke's  amounted  in  1851  to  about  60,000.  The  incumbents  of 
the  district  churches  within  the  parish  are  without  the  pecuniary  means 
effectively  to  arrest  the  progress  of  ignorance  and  vice.  They  are 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  private  benevolence  of  strangers  to 
the  parish,  and  to  the  Parliamentary  grant.  At  the  same  time,  in  this 
very  parish  there  is  not  only  an  actual  surplus  of  money  given  specially 
for  the  promotion  of  education,  lying  absolutely  idle,  but  the  portion  of 
the  funds  employed  in  education  is  clogged  with  absurd  conditions. 
No  boy  can  take  advantage  of  the  school  without  making  himself 
ridiculous,  and  even  if  he  brave  the  ridicule,  his  ears  are  contaminated 
during  school  hours  by  ribaldry  and  obscenity. 

I  myself  visited  this  school,  and  I  found  it  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
St.  Thomas  Charterhouse  schools,  which  have  been  built  at  a  great 
expense  by  money  supplied  in  large  measure  out  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant,  notwithstanding  local  means,  which  ought  to  have  been  ample. 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  appeared  that  the  children  who  were  clothed  and 
educated  gratuitously  were  the  children  of  persons  earning  from  1/. 
to  30f.  a  week,  and  that  most  of  them  had  in  fact  attended  the  St. 
Thomas  Charterhouse  schools,  and  had  paid  4d.  or  6d.  a  week  for 
schooling.  It  seems  strange  policy  to  withdraw  children  from  excellent 
schools  towards  which  they  contribute,  and  to  employ  a  valuable  en- 
dowment in  giving  these  very  children  a  free  education  in  a  bad 
building  a^d  an  absurd  costume. 

Grey  Coat  or  Parochial  School, — Again,  take  the  case  of  the  Grey 
Coat  or  Parochial  School  in  the  same  parish,  which  was  founded  in 
the  year  1698. 

The  income  seems  to  be  650/.  or  700/.  a  year,  of  which  200/.  are 
annual  subscriptions.  There  are  100  boys  and  100  girls,  exclusive  of 
those  on  Fuller's  foundation. 

They  are  clothed  and  educated,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
is  anything  about  clothing  in  the  original  deed.  The  master  has  100/. 
a  year ;  the  mistress  5^,  The  boys  and  girls  are  nominated  by  life 
governors  and  subscribers.  The  clothing  costs  26s,  for  each  child  ;  the 
whole  sum  being  262/.  ]«.  3cL 

A  sum  of  86/.  is  paid  for  an  anniversary  dinner  for  schools. 

The  Inspector  of  Charities  says :  ^  I  have  had  some  conversation 
"  with  the  treasurer  and  others,  being  active  trustees  of  the  charity, 
<<  and  they  are  sensible  that  much  more  good  might  be  effected  by  this 
**  school  and  the  other  endowed  schools  if  there  could  be  a  combination 
<<  of  the  endowments  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  this  benefit  over 
<'  the  whole  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  parish,  either  in  the  shape 
<'  of  exhibitions  or  prizes  or  otherwise,  as  may  after  sufficient  con- 
<'  sideration  be  determined  upon." 
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Pabt  V.  Fuller's  Charity.— To  this  I  may  add  the  ease  ot  FulUf't  oharitf, 

•         in  the  same  parish.     The  trusts  of  this  charity  are  for  the  use  of  the 

children  of  the  lordship  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate 
(now  St.  Luke's  parish),  which  then  were^  or  thereafter  should  be 
brought  up  and  educated  in  one  of  the  public  charity  schools  in  ilie 
lordship  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  '^  in  such  manner 
'^  as  the  executors  of  the  founder  should  direct  or  appoint."  In  the 
year  1854,  when  Mr.  Hare,  the  Inspector,  made  his  report,  from  which 
I  have  derived  these  facts,  the  net  income  of  this  charity  was 
112/.  12^.  Scf.,  and  the  result  of  this  was  that  24  boys  were  taught  at 
the  parochial  school,  which  has  just  been  described.  The  books  and 
stationery  cost  10/.  5s.,  the  clothing  of  the  boys  costs  63/.  7«.  4c/.,  mod 
there  is  a  surplus  of  26/.  or  30/.  a  year. 

The  aggregate  income  of  the  endowed  schools  in  St  Luke's 
parish  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cumin  to  be  l,365iE.,  and  the  number  of 
boys  and  girls  educated  340.  He  afterwards  describes  ttie 
extraordinary  efforts  which  have  been  made,  and  the  laige 
sums  which  have  been  granted  by  Parliament  to  supply  sohoolB 
to  the  destitute  population  of  the  same  parish. 

Exeter. — Let  us  now  proceed  to  Exeter.  At  the  Blue  School,  which 
has  an  income  of  500/.,  there  are  26  boarders  on  the  foundation  ;  but 
whilst  the  usher  gets  only  60/.  a  year,  the  clothing  of  the  boys  costs 
67/.  Again,  at  the  Episcopal  Schools,  the  income  of  which  appears  to 
be  694/.  (including  subscriptions),  160  boys  and  120  girls  are  educated 
and  clothed,  but  out  of  this  a  sum  of  not  less  than  320/.  is  spent  in 
clothing  the  children  in  blue  of  the  old  manufacture  of  Exeter, 

The  education  is  entirely  free.  The  attendance  'at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Hare's  report  was  irregular,  but  now,  according  to  the  returns  of 
the  Privy  Council,  under  whose  inspection  the  school  has  been  placed, 
appears  to  be  good.  Among  Mr.  Hare's  remarks  I  find  the  following. 
The  late  clerical  superintendent  communicated  to  the  trustees  his 
deliberate  opinion  that  gratuitous  education  and  the  clothing  of  the 
children  operated  prejudicially,  and  would  go  far  to  account  for  the  low 
moral  tone  which  he  had  observed  to  prevail  generally  in  the  school 
under  his  charge.  The  parents  came  chiefly  for  the  clothing,  and  so 
did  the  boys.  The  clothing  consumes  nearly  half  the  income, — ^is  not 
enjoined  by  the  original  foundation, — and  leads  to  pauperizing  the 
inhabitants.  And  some  of  the  trustees,  consisting  of  the  parochial 
incumbents,  declare  that  the  rules  of  the  institution  require  complete 
revision. 

Bristol. — In  Queen  Elizabeth's  Hospital  at  Bristol,  which  has  an 
inc4)me  of  some  6,000/.  a  year,  and  where  163  boys  are  clothed,  edu- 
cated,  and  maintained,  I  was  told  that  the  class  of  parents  was  not 
inferior  to  those  who  sent  their  children  to  parochial  schools.  In  fact 
the  parents  are  small  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  labouring  men^  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  such  parents  could 
both  clothe  their  children  and  pay  something  towards  their  education. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  26  years  Bristol  has 
received  between  20,000/.  and  30,000/.  from  the  Parliamentary  grant, 
and  that  the  number  of  schools  now  receiving  aid  amounts  to  33. 

Spalding. — ^Again,  at  Spalding, — ^in  Lincolnshire,  where  there  ia  an 
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eTident  demand  for  education,  for  there  are  two  schools,  one  a  National      Part  V. 

the  other  a  British  school,  receiving  Government  aid, — the  Blue-coat         

school,  with  an  income  in  1853  of  25X1.  lis.  7<f.,  educated  only  40  hoys 
and  four  girls,  the  master  receiving  45/.,  the  schoolmistress  33/.,  whilst 
the  clothing  cost  no  less  than  116/.  Ss,  Probably  many  of  these  very 
children  so  clothed  had  attended  the  National  or  British  school.  In  the 
same  town,  at  the  Petit  school,  out  of  an  income  of  185/.,  a  sum  of  35/. 
is  spent  on  clothing. 

Flymouth. — ^At  Plymouth  Grey  school,  which  is  attended  by  the  same 
class  of  boys  who  attend  the  National  school,  only  89  boys  and  girls 
are  educated  with  an  income  of  299/.,  of  which  164/.  are  derived  from 
endowment,  and  112/.  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  The  endowment 
and  school-pence  should  be  more  than  sufficient  to  educate  the  day 
scholars. 

Nottingham, — ^At  Nottingham,  the  revenue  of  the  Blue-coat  school 
amounts  to  about  400/.  a  year.  The  scholars  consist  of  60  boys  and 
20  girlsy  and  the  course  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  in  the  National 
school.  The  salaries  of  both  master  and  mistress  amount  to  105/.,  but 
the  clothing  cost  202/. 

AU  Hallows^  Staining, — ^In  the  parish  of  All  Hallows,  Staining, 
there  is  a  school  charity,  the  funds  of  which  were  originally  1,000/., 
which  have  since  been  nearly  doubled.  The  income  amounts  to 
64/.  lOt.,  which  is  employed  in  educating  eight  boys,  and  clothing  them.  ^ 
As  I  am  informed,  nothing  is  said  of  clothing  in  the  original  foundation 
deed.  The  boys  are  elected  by  the  vestry,  and  are  chiefly  of  the  class 
of  small  tradesmen  and  officekeepers, — certainly  above  the  rank  of  those 
who  attend  National  or  British  schools.  More  than  30/.  is  consumed 
in  clothing,  and  24/.  in  hiring  a  private  schoolmaster  to  teach  the  eight 
boys.  If  the  boys  remain  till  14,  they  are  apprenticed  at  a  premium 
of  10/. 

Canterbury, — At  Canterbury  the  Blue-coat  school,  with  an  income  of 
3851.  8«.,  educates  and  maintains  16  boys.   ...... 

At  the  same  time  four  National  schools  and  one  British  school  receive 
aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant.* 

Reading. — ^At  Reading,  the  income  of  the  Blue-coat  school  is 
1,081/.  14«.  9c/.  Mr.  Martin  says  the  regular  number  of  scholars  is  43, 
who  are  boarded,  clothed,  educated,  and  most  of  them  apprenticed. 
They  wear  the  same  dress  as  the  boys  at  Christ's  Hospital.  The 
intention  of  the  founder,  that  30  other  boys  should  be  taught  besides 
those  who  are  clothed  and  fed,  is  altogether  neglected.  Ue  adds,  that 
the  school  might  be  made  much  more  useful.  It  may  be  observed  that 
in  Reading  no  fewer  than  six  schools  (one  of  which  is  a  British  school) 
receive  aid  from  Parliament. 

Wak^eld. — ^At  Wakefield,  the  charities  of  which  amount  to  3,206/. 
per  annum,  the  charity  school  obtains  150/..  with  which  156  children 


*  An  aooooBt  of  the  Osnterlmry  charities  and  their  distribution  will  be  fomid 
ftppended  to  Mr.  Mardn's  evideaoe,  p.  515. 
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PiBT  V*      i^i-e  edaeated  and  wholly  or  partly  clothed.    But  it  ib  admitted  that  the 

school  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  complaints  are  made  that  the 

dress  is  ridiculous. 

Twickenham. — At  Twickenham,  where  the  clothes  are  conspicuous 
and  grotesque,  the  boys  who  have  them  are  the  least  regular  and 
attentive.     The  trustees,  it  is  said,  are  anxious  to  discontinue  them. 

Norwich, — At  Norwich,  there  is  a  boys'  hospital  which  was  founded 
for  bringing  up  and  teaching  very  poor  children  of  Norwich.  The  net 
income  amounts  to  1,121/.  7«.  3^.  The  results  of  this  are  that  68  boys 
who  are  nominated,  are  educated.  Instead  of  the  boys  being  maintained 
in  the  hospital,  a  sum  of  10/.  is  paid  to  the  parents,  which  in  1866 
amounted  to  677/.  10^.  The  clothing  costs  54/.  The  apprenticeship 
fees  cost  110/.,  together  with  other  items.  But  the  master  is  supported 
by  fees  from  the  children. 

Effect  of  Nomination, — ^The  boys  are  admitted  at  nine,  and  it  ia  a 
most  remarkable  fact,  that  many  of  them  on  being  admitted  art 
unable  to  read;  and  this  result  is  often  caused  by  the  expectation  of 
admission  into  the  hospital.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  system  of 
nominating  children  to  be  educated  and  clothed  gratuitously  not  only 
withdraws  a  large  sum  of  money  which  might  be  employed  more 
usefully,  but  positively  discourages  education.  The  parents  naturally 
say,  my  boy  will  be  taken  care  of  when  he  enters  the  hospital,  and 
therefore  I  will  do  nothing  for  him  now.  In  the  girls'  ho^ital  at 
Norwich,  the  net  income  of  which  is  687/*>  the  sum  of  582/.  was  io 
1856  paid  to  the  parents,  and  93/.  were  spent  in  clothing. 

fVells.—Ai  the  Blue-coat  School,  Wells,  out  of  420/.  applicable  to 
education,  as  much  as  200/.  is  spent  in  apprenticeship  and  clothing. 
The  clothing  is  not  specially  needed  by  the  parents  of  the  children  to 
whom  it  is  supplied,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion,  even  of  those  who 
are  in  favour  of  apprenticeship  fees  in  other  places,  that  the  system  does 
not  work  in  that  city.  Nevertheless,  this  y^tj  Blue-coat  School  seems 
to  receive  Grovernment  aid. 

Good  effects         Mr.  Cumin*  proceeds  to  mention  instances  of  the  good  effect 

application  of  of  a  different  employment  of  the  endowment : 
the  endow- 
ment Hereford, — In  contrast  to  this  stale  of  things,  I  may  mention  the 
Blue-coat  School  at  Hereford.  The  endowment  is  only  103/L,  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  amount  to  80/.  But  out  of  this,  education  is 
provided  for  124  boys  and  110  girls.  The  report  from  which  I 
extract  these  facts  thus  proceeds  : — 

"  The  children  used  to  be  clothed,  but  the  numbers  were  much" fewer. 
The  gentlemen  connected  with  the  school  all  agree  that  the  school 
flourishes  much  better  since  the  clothing  has  been  abolished  than  it  did 
before, — a  matter,  says  Mr.  Hare,  which  I  think  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration  with  reference  to  many  of  the  parish  and  ward  schools  in 
the  city  of  London." 

Buxton. — Again,  at  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  the  school  income  is  90/.  8<. 
The  salary  of  the  master  is  80/.  In  1857  the  average  attendance  was 
1 16.  Mr.  Martin  says,  the  scholars  all  pay,  and  the  school  has  risen 
since  this  system  was  adopted.  The  children  are  well  taught,  and  the 
numbers  are  increasing. 


*  Beport  on  Educational  Charities,  p.  291. 
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Mr.  Cumin  has  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  class  of  parents      Paitt  V. 
-vhose  duldren  receive  the  benefits  of  charity  schools.     He  has        "~ 
questioned  many  schoolmasters,  who  have  furnished  him  with  ^^^  receive 
lists  of  the  occupations  of  the  parents  of  their  pupils,  he  has  ^^!J^*^^ij*^^i- 
questioned  trustees,  he  has  made  personal  inspection  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  he  is  satisfied'  that  as  a  general  rule  there  is  no  dif- 
ference whatever  between  the  di-cumstances  of  the  parents  of 
children  at  these  schools  and  those  at  other  schools. 

The  question  for  those  who  exercise  the  power  of  amendment  Groundt  on 
to  consider  in  all  these  cases  will  be,  what  good  object  is  gained  q^^^^^^f 
by  maintaining  or  clothing  the  scholars  or  by  taking  them  from  free  bo«rdiDg 
their  homes.  Are  the  places  in  these  foundations  given  to  a  class  ^  decided. 
of  persons  specially  in  need  of  them  and  specially  deserving  of 
them,  or  are  they  given  to  persona  of  the  same  class  in  all 
respects,  as  those  who,  with  benefit  to  themselves  as  well  as 
justice  towards  the  community,  pay  the  whole  expense  of  main- 
taining their  own  children,  and  a  part  at  least  of  the  expense 
of  educating  them  at  the  National  and  other  schools?  Can 
it  be  expected  that  trustees  and  governors  acting  gratuitously, 
will  spare  from  their  private  concerns  the  time  and  attention 
necessaiy  to  investigate  each  applicant's  case,  and  to  distin- 
guish need  from  importunity,  or  even  from  imposture  ?  Is  not 
the  surest  test  of  destitution  in  ordinary  cases  that  winch  has 
been  provided  by  the  Legislature  under  the  Poor  Law,  and  ought 
not  the  union  schools  to  be  made  satisfactory  places  of  education 
for  all  who  are  designated  as  destitute  by  that  test  1  Supposing 
it  desirable  to  have  a  certain  number  of  places  on  the  foundation 
for  special  cases  of  indigence  and  merit,  might  not  a  great  part  of 
the  fund  be  more  usefrilly  employed  in  assisting  the  education 
of  a  large  number  of  children,  than  in  maintaining  or  clothing 
a  few  ?  These  are  questions,  in  the  determinatipn  of  which  we 
would  by  no  means  have  local  circumstances  disregarded,  or  any  in- 
flexible rule  adopted ;  but  which  we  think  ought  to  be  determined 
with  the  assistance  of  an  authority  superior  to  mere  local  feelings, 
and  capable  of  acting  on  an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject  for 
the  highest  interest  of  the  class  to  which  these  foundations  belong. 
The  case  of  orphans  is  one  obviously  deserving  special  con- 
sideration, particulai-ly  in  districts  such  as  the  mining  districts, 
where  accidental  deaths  are  common.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
desirable  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  Christ's  Hospital  at  Ipswich, 
already  mentioned,  where  the  free  boarding  school  has  been  con- 
nected with  a  day  school,  and  the  most  deserving  boys  are  drawn 
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from  the  one  into  the  other.  Under  this  system  the  places  in  the 
boarding  school  cease  to  be  indiscriminate  charities,  conferring 
only  a  private  benefit,  and  become  prizes  securing  the  public 
object  of  encouraging  industry  among  the  boys  in  the  elementaij 
school,  and  of  raising  the  more  meritorious  of  them  into  callii^ 
suited  to  their  merits. 

(6.)  Christ's  Hospital,  the  wealthiest  and  most  &motis  of  all  our 
free  boarding  schools,  will  naturally  attract  the  special  atteniiaD 
of  the  Privy  Council,  shoidd  the  powers  which  we  propose  be 
placed  in  their  hands. 

The  Governing  Body  of  the  Hospital,  though  they  doubted 
whether  it  came  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  have,  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  furnished  us  with  the  fullest  information  through 
their  treasurer,  Mr.  Gilpin,  whose  evidence  will  be  fotmd  in  our 
Appendix.  In  addition  to  this  information,  we  have  had  before  ns 
the  very  full  account  of  the  charity  given  by  the  Commissioners 
for  Inquiring  concerning  Charities,*  on  which  that  of  our  Assistant 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Cumin,  is  mainly  based. 

The  revenues  of  the  hospital  in  the  year  ending  31st  December 
1859  were  63,930Z.  7«.  lOd  Of  this  sum  6,000Z.  was  derived 
from  the  "  benevolences/'  or  donations  of  500i.  each,  paid  by  12 
gentlemen  on  being  appointed  governors.  The  remainder  arises 
from  the  property  of  the  hospital,  which  has  been  enriched  since 
the  time  of  its  foundation  by  a  long  series  of  benefactors.  The 
number  of  children  in  the  hospital  varies  from  1,100  to  1,200. 
Of  these  800  are  in  London,  the  rest  are  in  the  preparatory 
school  at  Hertford,  whence  they  are  drafted,  when  sufficiently 
advanced,  into  the  London  school. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  institution  was  originally 
intended  for  the  poor.  The  charter  (which  relates  equally  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  St.  Thomas',  and  Bridewell),  contains  the  ex- 
pressions "  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  Bang,  of  his  mere  mercy, 
'*  having  pity  and  compassion  on  the  miserable  estate  of  the  poor 
"  fatherless  and  motherless  children,  and  sick,  sore  and  impotent 
"  people,  &c.,"  "for  and  towards  the  relief  of  the  said  poor:"t 
while  a  multitude  of  successive  benefactors  use  such  phrases  as 
"  the  poor  of  Christ's  Hospital,"  ''  the  poor  people  in  the  two 
"  hospitals  of  Christ's  and  St.  Thomas;"  "towards  the  relief, 
" .  aid,  and  comfort  of  the  poor  children ;"  "  for  the  use  of  the 


*  Report,  Tol.  32,  part  6,  (dated)  1837. 

t  Keport  of  the  Commiasioners  for  Inqniiing  oonoerning  Charitiea,  toL  32,  pan  6, 
pp.  76.  79. 
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*'  poor  orphans  'I'  ''  for  the  better  maintenance  and  relief  of  the      Past  y. 

**  poor  children  of  Christ's  Hospital ;"  "  the  said  poor  infants        

•*  and  children  ;"  **  the  relief  of  the  said  poor  children,"  The 
character  of  some  of  the  benefactions  also  is  such  as  to 
denote  poverty  in  the  children  who  are  their  objects.  Thus, 
Wood's  gift  to  the  hospital  (1625)  was  to  be  bestowed  on  good 
and  wholesome  flesh  to  be  roasted  for  the  poor  children  of 
Christ's  Hospital  William  Maskell  (1608)  gave  an  annual 
dinner  or  supper  of  roast  beef  or  mutton.  There  were  vaiious 
other  bequests  of  the  same  kind  which  have  now  been  superseded 
by  the  alteration  of  the  children's  diet.  From  the  language  of 
some  of  the  documents  above  quoted,  especially  that  of  the 
charter,  it  seems  that  the  relief  of  poor  orphans  was  principally 
contemplated ;  but  no  positive  limitation  of  that  kind  appears 
ever  to  have  been  imposed. 

This  foundation  has,  however,  shared  the  tendency  of  endowed  The  hospital, 
schools  generally  to  rise  in  the  class  taking  advantage  of  it ;  and  dow^schooig, 
in  the  words  of  a  sub-committee  appointed  by  the  governing  has  risen  in  the 
body  of  the  hospital  to  consider  and  report  on  the  then  existing  ^^age  «nu  " 
system  of  education,  '^  the  tendency  of  the  regulations  has  been 
*^  to  assimilate  the  general  system  of  education  to  that  in  the 
*'  ancient  public  schools."*     Begard  is  still  had  to  the  circum-  Regdation  as 
stances  of  tiie  parents  in  every  case,  each  case  being  decided  on  its  J^i^^^S?^" " 
own  merits,  and  the  nature,  whether  certain  or  precarious,  as  well  children  to  be 
as  the  amount  of  the  income  being  taken  into  consideration.     In 
the  words  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  QUpin,!  "  the  amount  of  income 
''  which  disqualifies  a  child  for  admission  is  not  and  never  has 
<<  been  defined.    The  regulations  provide  that  no  child  be  ad- 
^  mitted  who  has  any  adequate  means  of  being  maintained  and 
*^  educated.    The  practice  of  the  Committee  formerly  was  either 
''  to  rejecti  absolutely,  every  child  whose  parents  had  an  income 
."  exceeding  3002.  a  year,  or  to  refer  the  case,  if  there  were  any 
'^  special  circumstances  in  it,  to  the  consideration  of  the  General 
''  Court.     Formerly  the  special  cases  were  of  comparatively  rare 
'^  occurrence ;  and  in  scarcely  any,  if  in  any,  was  the  child  ad- 
''  mitted  if  the  parents'  income  exceeded  4002.  a  year ;    but 
<'  within  the  last  20  or  25  years  they  have  considerably  increased 
^  in  number,  and  in  some  few  instances  the  income  of  the  parents 
*'  has  exceeded  5002.  a  year." 


*  Ileport  of  the  Snb-eonunittee  of  Edncation,  Christ's  Hotpital,  embodied  in 
Mr.  Qilpin*s  Eyidenee,  4767. 
t  Bir.  Oilpin^s  EYidence,  4687. 
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Pakt  V.         Some  of  the  children  are  presented,  not  by  governors,  but  by 

~"        certain  parishes  under  special  instruments  of  benefiaustion.     These 

the  origin?     boys  are  generally  of  a  lower  class  than  the  rest,  and  though  leoB 

^j«*f^****     suited  to  the  school  as  at  present  constituted,  represent  more 

exactly  the  original  objects  of  the  foundation.     The  eleemoBynaiy 

origin  of  the  hospital  is  also  still  denoted  by  the  peculiar  dress. 

P^'****^^^^^        The  Treasurer  states  that  the  most  marked  alteration  in  the 
led  to  the  alte- 
ration in  the     character  of  the  children,  as  regards  the  means  of  their  parents, 

d!!^to  h^^"  ^^^  P^*^  ^^  *^®  passing  of  the  original  Poor  Law  (1601),  whm 
admitted.  the  monthly  contributions  of  the  citizens  of  London,  by  which 
the  hospital  had  up  to  that  time  been  supported,  ceased ;  while 
other  provision  was  made  by  that  law  for  the  poorest  class  of 
the  children  who  had  'previously  been  received  into  the  hospital, 
including  exposed  and  deserted  children  and  foundlings.  He 
observes  that  the  rule  excluding  foundlings  and  paupers  dates 
from  that  time.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  classical 
character  of  the  education  and  other  general  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  raise  the  class  of  the  scholars  in  this  as  in  other 
ancient  schools. 
Improvements  In  pursuance  of  the  report  of  the  Sub-committee  of  Education 
liTthe^stem^  above  mentioned,  the  system 'of  education  in  the  hospital  has 
of  education,  recently  undergone  changes,  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  boys,  who  leave  at  fifteen  years  old,  a  good  general 
education.*  Up  to  the  time  of  the  report  '^  the  study  of  the  Greek 
^'  language  had  been  extended  throughout  the  school  in  London, 
^'  and  also  to  the  preparatory  school  at  Hertford,  whilst  at  the  same 
"  time  in  the  writing  and  arithmetic  school  scarcely  less  labour 
''  had  been  employed  upon  ornamental  penmanship  than  formerly, 
"  when  so  much  value  was  attached  to  this  accomplishment." 
The  committee  recommended  that  the  Greek  language  should 
not  be  taught  below  the  two  upper  forms  of  the  lower  grammar 
school ;  and  that  from  the  upper  form  of  the  lower  grammar 
school  the  boys  should  pass  into  two  separate  schools,  to  pursue 
either  a  classical  or  a  general  education.  This  recommendation 
has  been  adopted,  together  with  others,  carrying  it  out  in  detail ; 
a  measure  both  wise  in  itself  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  original  foundation. 
The  system  of  An  alteration  has,  however,  taken  place  in  the  constitntion  of 
Governors.  Christ's  Hospital,  since  the  time  of  its  foundation,  of  a  more 
peculiar  kind,  and  one  which,  though  it  originated  in  a  desire  to 


*  See  Report  of  the  Sub-committee  of  £dncatioD,  embodied  in  Mr.  Gilpiii's 
Eyidence,  p.  583. 
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increase  the  funds  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  hospital,  has      pj^ht  V. 

produced  questionable  results,  and,  deeply  affecting  as  it  does  tho        

public  utility  of  the  whole  of  these  endowments,  will  call  for 
serious  consideration.     We  cannot  trace,  nor  can  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Hospital  enable  us  to  trace,  jEstriher  back  than  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  practice  of  appointing  persons  governors  in 
consideration  of  their  having  made  a  donation  to  the  hospital. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  governors  (other  than  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  who  are  governors  in  right  of  tlieir  office,  and  twelve 
common  councilmen  appointed  by  their  own  body)  appear  to  have 
been  appointed,  ostensibly  at  least,  on  the  ground  of  personal 
distinction  or  qualification.    At  present,  however,  of  the  whole 
number  of  governors,  which  is  485,  and  which  was  recently,  till 
reduced  by  a  number  of  deaths,  500,*  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  official  governors  above  mentioned,  are  "  Donation  Qovemors," 
and  have,  in  effect,  purchased  their  appointments  and  the  right 
of  presenting  children  to  the  hospital  for  a  certain  sum,  which 
was  at  fii'st  only  100^.,  but  has  been  gradually  raised  to  5001. 
The  rights  of  presentation  hereby  purchased  extend  to  all  the 
places  in  the  hospital,  except  about  100  presentations  under 
special  gifts  and  those  belonging  to  the  official  governors.     They 
ore  so  absolute,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  hospital  has  legal 
power  to  refuse  any  child  presented  by  a  govemor,t  however 
unqualified  for  admission  in  point  of  knowledge  the  child  may  ba 
"  We  have  been  inundated,"  says  Mr.  Qilpin,^  the  treasurer, "  with 
"  children  who  did  not  know  their  letters,  the  result  of  which  has 
"  been  that  it  has  been  very  detrimental  to  the  school."     "  We 
"  have  had  children,"  he  adds, "  who  after  they  have  been  at  Hert- 
**  fi)rd  for  two  years  have  hardly  been  able  to  spell."    To  obviate 
this  evil  the  governors  last  year  came  to  a  resolution  that  no 
child  shall  be  admitted  after  next  Easter  unless  he  can  read 
fluently  the  four  gospels.     But  even  on  this  resolution  a  strong 
discussion  arose,§  and  the  members  of  the  court  were  divided  in 
opinion,  one  member  arguing,  "I  have  made  myself  a  governor 
"  here,  and  if  I  choose  to  send  my  boy  to  this,  which  is  a  large 
'*  charitable  school,  it  is  your  duty  to  teach  him."    The  solicitor 
to  the  charity,  on  the  point  being  referred  to  him,  thought  the 
matter  doubtful. 

The   Comnussioners  for  Inquiring  concerning  Charities  have  impoiicy  of 
entered  into  an  elaborate  calculation  founded  on  the  value  o(^^^^^^ 
_  ^ __«_ GorernoM. 

*  Mr.  Gilpin's  Eyidencc,  4681.  t  Mr.  Gilpin's  Evidence^  4726. 

X  Mr.  Gilpin's  ETidencc,  4719.  §  Mr.  Gilpin's  ETidence,  4735. 
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Pakt  V.     annuities  io  prove  that  the  hospital  is  the  loser  by  this  mode  of 

disposing  of  the  governorships,  against  which  they  deddedly 

pronounce.*     But  such  a  calculation  is  scarcely  needed  to  show 
the  improvidence  of  subjecting  the  revenues  of  a  public  insti- 
tution amounting  to  57,0002.  to  an  absolute  right  of  private 
patronage  for  the  sake  of  an  additional  sum  of  6^0002. 
Thfltjttem  While  the  presentations  are  thus  disposed  of,  the  hospital 

eda^Swial  in*  can  scarcely  exert  a  beneficial  influence  proportioned  to  its 
h*^^toL^*^*  wealth  and  fame  on  national  education.  "We  had  hoped," 
says  the  Treasurer,!  when  asked  whether  children  were  to  be 
henceforth  required  to  be  able  to  read  on  their  admission,  "that 
"  every  parent  would  see  the  necessity  of  that ;  but  we  poeitivdy 
"  were  met  upon  one  occasion,  when  a  child  came  for  admiasion, 
''  by  the  fact  that  he  really  did  not  know  his  letter&  I  asked 
"  the  mother  what  she  could  be  about ;  she  was  the  mistress  of 
''  a  National  school,  and  I  said,  *  What  can  be  the  reason  of  this  ¥ 
''  The  reply  was, '  We  knew  he  was  to  have  this  presentation, 
'^  '  and  therefore  we  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  educate  him  at 
'^  '  alL' "  The  same  witness  states^  that  the  gift  boys  fit>m 
different  parishes  come  better  educated  than  those  who  have  been 
put  in  by  the  donation  govemora  This  is  remarkable,  because 
the  gift  boys  come,  as  was  before  observed,  generally  speakii^, 
from  a  lower  class.  The  Treasurer's  account  of  the  bad  effects  of 
the  prospect  of  a  presentation  on  the  child's  early  education 
coincides  with  the  remark  of  Mr.  Cumin,  before  quoted,  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  similar  system  of  nomination  in  the  case  of  the  Boys' 
Hospital  at  Norwich. 
GoTemors  to  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  discontinue  the  system 
Ae*groundof  ^  of  donation  governors,  and  to  return  to  that  of  governors  appointed 
onalquali-  for  personal  qualifications;  the  official  governors,  the  loard 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  twelve  common  coundlmen  continuing  as 
at  present.  This  change  will  of  course  be  made  with  due  regard 
for  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  hospital  for  the  time  being  and 
for  the  vested  interests  of  those  who  have  already  purchased  their 
governorships  and  their  rights  of  presentation.  A  oonsiderable 
reduction  in  the  number  of  the  governors  was  recommended  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  and  we  concur  in  their  recom- 
mendation. 
The  hospital  to  The  hospital  win  fall  with  the  other  educational  charities 
Ae  l?iTY*^  ^^  under  the  periodical  inspection  of  the  Privy  Council.  At  present^ 
Council.  though  the  different  departments  of  the  school  are  examined  by 

*  Report,  vol.  32,  part  6,  pp.  241-^.  t  Hr.  Gilpin's  Evidence,  478a 

%  Mr.  Qilpin*8  Evidence,  47d5. 
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persons  of  eminence  appointed  hj  the  aathorities  of  the  hospital,      ^^^  V. 

there  is  no  inspection  by  any  superior  authority.    The  Charity 

Commissioners  gave  notice  to  the  hospital  of  their  intention  to 

inspect  it  some  years  ago,  but  they  subsequently  wrote  to  say 

that  the  notice  had  been  premature,  nor  have  they  yet  visited 

the  hospital.*    So  important  and  powerful  an  institution  can 

Bcaroely  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  any  authority  less 

than  that  of  a  great  department  of  the  State. 

We  see  no  reason  for  interfering  with  the  system  of  education  No  interference 

which  has  been  established  in  the  London  school ;  since  the  wise  ^education  k' 

measure  of  ];mprovement  to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  or  ^f  If ndon 

school  proj 
with  the  present  constitution  of  that  department  of  the  charity  poeed. 

as  a  great  boarding  school,  providing  the  children  with' food  and 
clothing  as  well  as  with  instruction.     The  accotmts  of  the  ex- 
penditure have  been   laid  before  us  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
governors,  and  considering  the  kind  of  education  given,  the  out- 
lay, which  last  year  was  about  ML  per  boy,  does  not  seem  to  us 
by  any  means  excessive.    With  regard  to  this  part  of  the  charity, 
we  have  only  to  recommend  that  its  benefits  should  be  bestowed, 
not  by  patronage,  but  as  far  as  possible  by  merit,  in  order  T^«  prewn- 
that  parents  who  bring  up  their  children  well,  and  children  who  bestowed  hj 
are  well-conducted  and  industrious,  may  look  to  a  place  on  this  ^°^^^ 
great  foundation  as  a  reward  to  be  won  by  them  independently 
of  interest  or  connexion,  and  as  an  honour  no  less  than  as  a 
pecuniary  advantage. 

There  are  numerous  exhibitions  to  both  Universities  now  dis-  The  exhibi- 
tributed  by  seniority  to  the  boys  of  the  highest  form.     We  are  rfv^Vbymerit. 
of  opinion  that  these  exhibitions  should  be  given  strictly  by  merit, 
like  those  of  Rugby,  Harrow,  and  other  great  public  schools. 

There  is  a  fund  for  apprenticing  youths  to  trades.     Tins  mode  The  fand  for 
of  assistance  is  not  now  so  much  in  request  as  it  was  at  the  time  to  b^convSteS 
when  the  fund  was  given.    We  are  of  opinion  that  this  fund  should  into  exhi- 
be  converted  into  exhibitions  for  the  middle  part  of  the  school,  ^^^^    *^* 
tenable  in  any  calling,  or  at  places  of  professional  education,  and 
distribtited  by  merit.    A  part  of  the  fund  might  perhaps  be  use- 
fully laid  out  in  substantial  prizes,  such  as  cases  of  instruments 
or  other  outfit  necessary  in  the  commencement  of  a  profession. 

With  regard  to  the  lower  or  preparatory  department  of  the  Question  as  to 
Hospital  at  Hertford,  into  whidi  boys  are  now  admitted  &to/keepi^?p^ 
the  age  of  seven,  the  question  will  arise,  as  in  similar  cases,  ^^^^'^^ 
whether  the  assistance  afforded  by  superior  day  schools,  partly  foid. 

*  Mr.  Gilpin*s  Eridence,  4750. 
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Past  Y.      free,  is  not  a  more  effective  mode  of  promoting  educatioD  than  a 
free  boarding  school  for  a  smaller  number  ;  and  whether  childrea 
who  have  a  respectable  home  are  likely  to  benefit  by  being  removed 
from  it  before  they  are  ten  years  of  age*     It  was  for  *'  fsktherless 
*'  and  motherless  children/'  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  ihst  the 
original  foundation,  according  to  the  charter,  was  especially 
intended.      The  benefit  of  the  day  schools  would  necessarily 
be  confined  to  London ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
benefit  of  London  was  the  primary  object  of  the  founder,  and  of 
a  long  series  of  civic  benefeustors.     Indeed,  the  Hospital  was  for 
some  time  supported  entirely  by  the  contributions  of  the  citizens. 
We  do  not  wish  to  give  a  final  opinion  on  this  matter,  in  the  case 
of  Christ's  Hospital  any  more  than  in  similar  cases,  or  to  exclude 
from  consideration  the  difficulty  of  introducing  oiganic  change 
into  a  great  institution  provided  with  buildings  adapted  to  its 
present  oi^anization.     We  feel  it  our  duty  to  raise  the  question, 
and  we  leave  its  decision  to  what  we  are  persuaded  will  be  a 
competent  and  considerate  tribunal. 
"^hT^S^^^^'tii      ^^^  nominations  appropriated  under  special  instruments  of 
Mrisbes  possess- benefaction    to  certain  parishes   would  form  an    incongruous 
tiwis  MTsimilar  ^l®™ent  in  the  foundation  when  thrown  open  generally  to  merit 
ftrrangement  to  and  definitively  devoted  to  a  superior  kind  of  education.     It  may 
poisibto  with     ^^  &  question  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  whUe  to  compound 
companies.        vriih  the  favoured  parishes  by  giving  them  an  equitable  sum  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  hospital  in  aid  of  their  parochial  schools,  and 
admitting  a  certain  number  of  boys  annually  by  examination 
out  of  the  collective  schools.      With  regard  to  presentations 
possessed  by  certain  companies,  if  the  company  has  a  school,  the 
presentation  may  be  bestowed  by  competition  among  the  boj^  of 
the  schooL     If  the  company  has  no  school,  and  no  other  mode 
of  substituting  competition  for  nomination  can  be  devised,  a  high 
standard  of  qualification  ought  at  least  to  be  required. 
Probable  effecu      By  such  improvements  as  we  have  suggested,  Christ's  Hospital 
•xtrJ^  °^^"     migl^t  ^ot  only  be  made  an  admirable  place  of  education  itself 
but  it  might  act  indirectiy  as  a  great  encouragement  and  stimulus 
to  education  among  all  classes  of  the  people.     It  would  at  the 
same  time,  in  common  with  other  free  boarding  schools  opm 
to  merit,   be  instrumental    in  continually  drafting  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  society,  and  educating  for  superior  callings,  boys 
whose  talents  would  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  after* 
wards  at  the  level  of  their  education.    To  give  a  high  educa- 
tion to  boys  whose  talents  will  not  enable  them  afterwards 
to  maintain  themselves  at  that  level,  is  merely  to  send  them 
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into  life  with  expectations  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  and  with      Past  Y. 

eensibiKties  which  will  make  disappointment  bitter.     The  open        

scholarships  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
number  and  value  of  which  have  been  greatly  increased  by 
recent  legislation,  woald  in  their  turn  receive  the  best  scholars 
from  Christ's  Hospital,  and  form  the  highest  part  of  a  graduated 
system  of  educational  charity,  through  which  remarkable  merit 
might  ascend  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  recommend  the  discon- Grotesque  pe« 
iinuance  in  charity  schools  of  grotesque  peculiarities  of  costume.  ^S^me^^be 
The  argument  commonly  alleged  in  favour  of  the  retention  ^liwoatinued. 
of  these  peculiarities  is,  that  they  confine  the  charity  to  its 
proper  objects  by  repelling  the  self-respect  of  those  in  inde- 
pendent circumstances.     But  even  supposing  that  covetousness 
would  not  frequently  prevail  over  self-respect,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  charity  should  be  confined  to  its  proper  objects  by 
more  direct  means,  and  means  which  do  not,  by  degrading  the 
charity,  lower  the  value  of  the  fund.     The  treasurer  of  Christ's 
Hospital  suggests  as  reasons  for  retaining  the  costume,  that  it 
identifies  the  boys,  and  that  it  ensures  them  protection  in  the 
streets.*    But  these  are  arguments  for  a  distinguishing  dress,  not 
for  a  grotesque  one. 

(7.)  The  attention  of  the  Privy  Council  should  also  be  directed  The  abdUtion 
to  the  abolition  or  relaxation  of  injurious  restrictions,  and  the  ex-  of  isjarlont 
tension  of  the  benefits  of  educationalcharities  to  adjoining  districts.  Jf«^rf«*on«» 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Hare,t  that  *'  the  more  you  can  expand  every  sion  of  the 
"  institution,  and  every  restriction  you  can  take  away,  there  J^Jj^^^.*^' 
*'  is  so  much  gain,"  and  that  "  if  every  school  in  the  country 
«<  was  open  to  every  child  it  would  be  beneficial"     Mr.  Hare, 
however,  has  naturally    found    it  very  difficult  to    persuade 
parishes    that    it    would    be    of  advantage    to    them    rather 
than  otherwise,  to  admit  to  their  schools  the  children  of  neigh- 
bouring parishes,  and  if  this  improvement  is  to  be  secured, 
it  must  be  partly  through  the  action  of  a  higher  authority,  such 
as  we  propose  to  institute.    Mr.  Cumint  has  collected  various  loBtaneet  of 
instances  of  the  injurious  character  of  restrictions,  and  of  the  ^^'^^^^  "• 
benefit  which  might  arise  from  their  abolition  or  relaxation : 

Norwich. — ^At  Norman's  school  at  Norwich  the  benefit  is  restricted 
to  the  relations  of  the  donor  or  the  sons  of  inhabitants  of  a  certain 
district    The  income  is  stated  to  be  652/. ;  this  serves  to  educate  only 


•  Kr.  Gilpin's  ETidence,  4814.  f  Evidenoc,  394S,  3949. 

X  Beport  on  Edncational  Charities,  pp.  30d,  309,  310. 
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Paet  V.      87  boys,  10/.  being  paid  by  the  parents  to  the  master  for  their  : 

tenance. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  there  is  a  school  founded  bj 
Sir  John  Cass. 

Sir  John  Cass*s  School, — The  total  income  for  1864  was  2,880^  69.  Sd, 
The  scheme  for  the  school  waa  settled  in  1840  bj  the  Conrt  of  Chmneerj. 
According  to  it,  60  bojs  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  said  school  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  such  other  branches  of  instraction 
as  shaU  be  thought  proper  hj  the  said  trustees  to  fit  and  qualify  the 
said  boys  according  to  their  station  in  life  to  earn  and  gain  their  own 
subsistence  and  livelihood.  Fifty  girls  arc  to  be  instructed  iu  knowledge 
to  fit  them  for  household  service.  Six  of  the  senior  girls  are  to  be 
boarded  and  lodged,  and  to  be  employed  under  the  schoolmistress  in  the 
household,  so  that  they  may  be  better  qualified  for  household  service. 

The  children  to  be  admitted  shall  be  the  children  of  resident  inhabi- 
tants 0/ the  freedom  part  of  the  said  parish  of  St,  Botolphy  Aldgate^ 
being  members  of  the  Church  of  England^  but  the  age  of  each  child 
must  be  seven. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  the  books  and 
stationery,  &c.  are  provided. 

The  master's  salary  is  fixed  at  80/.,  the  mistress's  salary  at  45L ; 
both  have  board  and  lodging. 

Clothes  are  provided  for  children  leaving  the  school^  and  sums  of  10/. 
a  head  are  provided  for  apprenticeship  fees  and  prizes  for  good  conduct. 

The  school  is  in  Church  Row,  Aldgate,  and  is  rented  fh>m  Christ*s 
Hospital. 

In  the  last  year  (prior  to  the  Inspector's  report)  there  were  12 
vacancies  for  girls  and  only  10  applications. 

The  parents  of  the  boys  must  have  resided  three  years  in  the  ward« 
in  order  to  prevent  the  benefit  of  the  charity  being  a  temptation  to 
bring  persons  into  the  parish.  This  rule  is  sufiicient  to  show  the  evils 
incident  to  a  restricted  area. 

£     s.    d. 

In  1854  the  expenditure  on  housekeeping,  and  providing  1  .  ^^  .  ^    ^ 

children  with  dinners,  was  -  -  -  -  J 

Clothing  -  -  -  -  -    835     7    4 

The  salary  of  the  master  (uncertificated)        -  70,  0    0 

Allowance  -  -  -  -  20    0    0 

Salary  of  mistress       -  -  -  -  45    0    0 

Allowance  -  -  -  -    5    0    0 


jei40    0    0 


Additions  make  up  the  140/.  to  -  -  -    199    0    0 

Registrar,  solicitor,  and  surveyor  ...    250    0    0 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  more  money  is  spent,  and  perhaps  properly, 
in  registrars,  solicitors,  and  surveyors,  than  upon  education.  ^ 

The  whole  expenses  seem  to  amount  to  1,382/.,  the  remainder  of  the 
income  being  spent  upon  improving  the  estate. 

The  balance  of  cash  at  Christmas  1853  was  495/.  Thus  the 
education  of  110  boys  and  girls  is  the  whole  result  of  an  expenditare 
of  nearly  3,000/.  a  year. 

Connexion  with  Hackney, — A  very  large  portion  of  the  income  of 
this  charity  is  derived  from  an  estate  at  Hackney.  On  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Hare's  visit  to  that  estate,  his  attention  was  called  to  the  great 
need  in  which  the  parochial  schools  there  stood  of  additional  snpport^ 
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haying  regai*d  to  the  numeronsy  and  by  no  means  wealthy  population  p  _. 
of  the  district.  The  sums  received  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  ^^^  * 
for  Hacknej  amount  to  4,095/.  An  application  for  money  had  been 
made  to  the  trustees  of  Sir  John  Cass's  estate,  as  the  proprietors  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  property  in  the  parish.  The  trustees  had  granted 
a  lease  of  a  small  plot  of  land  at  a  nominal  rent  for  a  school.  A  sub- 
scription of  30  guineas  a  year  had  been  suggested,  which  Mr.  Hare 
observed  would  not  be  an  extravagant  sum. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  owners  of  private  estates  consider  it 
their  duty  to  subscribe  largely  towards  the  education  of  the  poor  who 
live  upon  their  property.  It  sh'ould  seem  that  according;  to  the  same 
principle,  the  reifts  which  go  to  St.  Botolph's  might  fairly  be  required 
to  contribute  towards  the  educational  wants  of  Hackney. 

Aldenham  School. — ^At  Aldenham  in  Hertfordshire,  there  is  a  free 
grammar  school,  founded  in  1596.  It  was  intended  for  the  instruction 
of  poor  men's  children  of  the  parish  of  Aldenham,  and  for  relief 
and  maintenance  of  poor  aged  and  impotent  people.  It  is  provided 
tbat  a  Master  of  Arts  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  shall  be  master ;  and  if 
there  are  not  threescore  from  the  district,  the  neighbouring  parishes 
are  to  furnish  scholars.     There  are  six  almspeople. 

It  may  be  useful  to  trace  the  history  of  this  foundation  ;  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  select  a  case  in  which  the  state  of  things  had  so  com- 
pletely altered.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation,  out  of  an  income 
of  49^,  ho  less  than  42/.  was  devoted  to  the  school,  of  which  the  master 
had  20/.,  the  usher  had  13/.  6f.  8J.  In  1768,  the  rent  of  the  estate 
amounted  to  140/.,  the  master  receiving  40/.,  and  the  usher  252^ 
annually.  In  1811,  the  St.  Pancras  estate  began  to  be  let  on  lease, 
la  1814,  the  master's  salary  was  raised  to  120/.  In  1824,  there  was  a 
new  master,  and  two  new  schools  were  established. 

There  being  no  demand  for  the  higher  sort  of  education,  the  gover- 
nors determined  to  build  a  new  school  capable  of  holding  50  boarders, 
aons  of  freemen  of  the  Brewers'  Company  or  inhabitants  of  Aldenham, 
who  should  pay  20/.  a  year. 

In  the  lower  school  from  80  to  100  have  received  a  common  English 
education. 

Thb  Uppeb  School. 

£     s. 
In  1858  there  were  40  boys,  for  whom  the 

master  had  20/.  each      -  -  -    800    0 

8  exhibitions  of  40/.  per  annmn,  not  always 

full 820    0 

Other  expenses      -  -  -  -      26  16 


Lower  Sohool. 

Maater^s  salary      .           •           . 
8  monitors             ... 
Rewards,  stationery,  &c.   - 

£1,146  16 

£     s. 

-  100    0 

-  18    0 

-  41     8 

iifl54    3 


The  income,  after  the  deductions,  is  2,725/. 
Besides  there  is  a  sum  of  4,238/.  Os.  lie/,  invested. 
Charges  not  less  than  250/.  are  made  out  of  the  funds  for  the  pur- 
.  poses  considered  questionable  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
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Fabt  y.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Hare  visited  Aldenham  to  make  a  local  inqiiiiy  into 

—  the  charity.  He  observes  that  the  general  purpose  of  the  charitj'  u 
"  to  educate  poor  metCs  children.^'  This  purpose  is  said  to  be  carried 
into  effect  by  the  lower  school.  But  as  to  the  grammar  or  upper  school, 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  present  application  of  800/.  a  year  to  boar! 
40  boys  is  within  the  spirit,  if  it  is  even  within  the  terms  of  the 
foundation  deed.  There  is  not  a  syllable  about  boarding  in  t!i«t 
document.  The  present  plan  is  to  adroit  parents  to  the  freedom  of  the 
company,  in  order  that  they  may  take  advantage  of  the  Aldenhaa 
school. 

Mr.  Hare  recommends  the  establishment  of  another  lower  schod. 
One  of  these  new  schools  would  accommodate  scholars  coming  from  15 
small  places  which  cannot  afford  schools  of  their  own.  At  the  time  «f 
the  inquiry  there  were  no  fewer  than  44  boys  from  some  one  of  theis 
15  places. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  foundation,  which  was  created  :or 
the  purpose  of  educating  poor  tnen^s  children,  is  in  fact  employed  to 
educate  the  children  of  those  who  are  rich^  or,  at  all  events,  perfectly 
well  able  to  contribute  towards  the  instruction  of  their  offspring.  And 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Hare  recommends  the  establishment  of  another  lojrer 
school,  and  points  out  that  the  charity  possesses  ample  funds  for  the 
purpose,  shows  that  the  endowment  might  be  employed  in  a  mainer 
much  more  analogous  to  the  original  foundation  than  that  in  which  it 
is  employed  now ;  whilst  the  Parliamentary  grant  would  be  propordoi- 
ably  relieved. 

Connexion  with  St,  Pancras. — But  there  is  a  peculiarity  about  tKs 
case  of  Aldenham  which  deserves  notice.  The  income  is  derived  fr«i 
St.  Pancras.  With  regard  to  the  schools  on  that  estate  for  the  childjen 
of  the  tenants  of  the  property,  Mr.  Hare  says  : — 

'*  I  am  anxious  to  bring  before  the  Board  the  condition  of  the  charity 
in  relation  to  the  St.  Pancras  estate,  and  the  obligations  which  seem  to 
attach  to  the  governors  in  this  respect,  whether  we  consider  the  duties 
which  attach  to  the  possession  of  a  large  revenue  derived  from  that 
estate,  or  the  spirit  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  acts, 
animated  the  mind  of  the  founder  in  his  desire  to  promote  and  extend 
education. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  foundation,  the  Aldenham  portion  of  the  endow- 
ment produced  a  rental  of  27/.  a  year,  and  evidently  formed,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  founder,  from  the  precedence  which  he  gives  it  in  his 
enumeration,  the  most  important  part  of  the  property.  The  St.  Pancras 
estate  was  meadow  land  let  for  21  years  at  22/.  a  year  (which  would 
have  extended  down  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  James  I.),  the  tenant 
having  covenanted  for  good  husbandry,  not  to  break  or  plough  up  the 
land,  and  the  lessor  having  reserved  the  right  of  fishing.  It*  the 
founder  had  been  told  that  his  Hertfordshire  estate  would  at  a  future 
day  produce  an  annual  income  of  nearly  seven  times  what  it  then  did,  he 
would  probably  have  been  astonished ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the 
increased  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  might  still  have  dedicated 
that  estate  to  the  objects  for  which  he  gave  it.  If  he  had,  at  the  same 
time,  foreseen  that  the  St.  Pancras  estate  would,  two  centuries  after- 
wards, be  covered  with  habitations,  and  produce  a  revenue  more  than 
14  times  as  great  as  the  Hertfordshire  estate,  even  at  its  augmented 
and  highest  value,  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  an  absurdity  to  suppose 
that  he  would  have  directed  its  income  to  be  wholly  employed  in 
teaching  the  children  of  Aldenham  and  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
rational  to  suppose  that  he  considered  the  situation  of  his  property  and 
his  duties,  the  state  of  the  population  and  its  wants  ;  and  not  to  conceive 
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that  Any  fanciful  attachment  to  place  overcame  his  regard  for  his      PabtT. 
£ellow-creatures.    And  if  the  cy  pres  doctrine  were  held  to  lead  to  . 

a  contrarj  result,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  sense  and  substance 
of  things  to  mere  words,  it  would  be  a  doctrine  offensive  to  the  under* 
standing." 

The  income  of  the  St.  Pancras  estate  is  2,561/.  10/r.,  consisting  of 

ground  rents  derived  from  houses  near  the  Great  Northern  Railway 

Station.    The  greater  number  of  the  houses  are  of  the  third  class; 

small  two-storied  dwellings.     Taking  the  census  of  1861  throughout 

the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  there  are  about  two  and  a  quarter  families 

or  nine  persons  to  each  house,  and  Mr.  Hare  calculates  that  this  pro- 

X>erty  contains  a  population  of  6,556^  of  which  about  800  are  children 

— **  perhaps,"  he  adds,  ^'  as  much  in  need  of  assistance  in  the  way  of 

**  education,  from  the  limited  means  of  their  parents,  as  any  population 

*'  in  the  kingdom."  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  govemers 

have  not  been  wholly  unmindful  of  the  claim  upon  the  funds  of  this 

Tsst  population  consisting  of  their  tenantry.    In  the  year  1854  they 

Bubscribed  100/.  to  the  building  fund  of  the  Somers  Town  British 

Schools,  which  were  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Pancras  estate, 

and  in  the  same  year  they  subscribed  50/.  to  the  Old  St.  Pancras 

Church  National  Schools. 

This  St.  Pancras  estate  is  the  more  Vorth  noticing,  because  every 
year  adds  to  its  value,  and  probably  to  the  density  of  its  population. 

Mr.  Cumin  afterwards*  dwells  at  great  length  on  the  cases  of 
St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse,  St.  Matthew's,  City  Boad,  and  St. 
Mark's,  Old  Street,  districts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  which 
contains  large  educational  charities,  such  as  Worrall's  School,  the 
Grey-coat  or  Parochial  School,  Trotman's  School,  and  Fuller's 
Charity.     An  account  of  these  charities  has  been  given  in  a 
previous  extract  from  Mr.  Cumin's  report.    The  districts  at  pre- 
sent derive  scarcely  any  benefit  from  the  educational  charities  of 
the  parish,  though  St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse,  contains  9,500  of  the 
poorest  inhabitants,  who  were  in  the  most  ignorant  condition  till 
education  was  introduced  by  private  efforts  and  by  Parliamentary 
assistance,  which   has  been  given  on  a  very  large  scale.    The 
restriction  is  in  this  case  a, practical  one^  arising  from  the  nature 
of  the  charities,  which  ore  for  free  education  and  clothing,  not 
from  any  statute  or  regulation.     The  evil  would  be  obviated  by 
a  scheme  altering  the  specific  application  of  the  chaiities,  so  as  to 
extend  their  benefits  to  the  whole  parisL 

In  some  cases  the  restrictions,  by  rendering  it  difficult  to  find  Restrictions 
a  sufficient  number  of  objects,  lead  to  the  diversion  of  the  charity  5S Uwdiwlioa 

fi:om  its  original  purposes : —  of  charity  ftom 

its  original 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  caees  in  which  it  has  become  difficult  poipose. 
to  find  objects  of  the  charity,  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  terms  of  the  endowment,  tlie  general  result  is  that  the 
charity  is,  in  fact,  applied  to  purposes  never  contemplated  by  the 

*  Beport  on  Edaesticfiud  CharitieSt  p.  316,  317. 
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PjuitV. 


Lawfulness  of 
abolishing 
or  relaxing 
ii^urioos 
restrictions. 


founder-^perbapsy  it  may  be  said,  perrerted*  In  tbe  united 
of  St.  Laurence  Jewry  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene  there  is  a  chAii^ 
founded  by  Mrs.  Smith.  According  to  her  will,  dated  the  13th  ApA 
1693,  she  bequeathed  certain  property,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be 
applied  "  for  the  teaching,  att  some  creditable  Latin  schoole,  or  wiiteiof 
''  Bchoole,  or  either  of  them,  or  parte  at  one  and  parte  at  tlie  other. 
''  of  six  boyes,  children  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  tbe  said  parish  of 
**  St.  Laurence  Jewry,  at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings  per  annnm  arpieee 
"  for  each  boy  for  the  respective  time  of  his  schooleing,  not  exceeding 
'*  six  years  in  tbe  whole  for  any  one  boy  ;"  the  overplus  of  the  rents  to 
be  laid  out  in  providing  the  necessary  books  for  the  boys.  Then  there 
was  a  trust  for  such  greater  number  of  boys  of  the  parish  as  should  be 
proportionable  to  the  increase  of  the  rents. 

In  1835  a  scheme  was  settled  by  the  Master  in  Chancery,  accordix^ 
to  which  80/.  was  set  aside  out  of  the  surplus  rents  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  four  exhibitions  to  the  schools  attached  to  King's  Cc^lege 
and  the  London  University,  and  to  such  other  eminent  schools  as  dhe 
vestry  of  the  united  parishes  should  from  time  to  time  appoint,  to  whicb 
the  sons  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  paying  parochial  rates  of  St.  liaorenee 
Jewry  should  be  eligible.  Other  40/.  were  provided  for  two  other 
exhibitions  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  although  the  exhibitioners  may  be 
most  deserving  persons,  they  do  not  come  within  the  class  of  what  csd 
properly  be  termed  the  poorest  inhabitants-  of  the  parish^  and  that,  in 
fact,  there  is  not  now  any  object  of  the  charity  within  the  parishes  in 
question.  Such  being  the  case,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Smith  should  not  be  applied  to  educate  the  really  poor,  even 
although  they  may  reside  beyond  the  parish  boundaries.  It  wonld  be 
no  more  a  violation  of  her  will  to  educate  such  children  than  to  educate 
the  sons  of  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
children. 

The  moral  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  abolishing  or 
relaxing  restrictions  on  the  beneficial  action  of  endowments, 
where  those  restrictions  are  found  to  interfere  with  the  main 
object  of  the  founder,  has  already  been  considered  and  decided 
by  the  Legislature  in  framing  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Acts,  by  which    many  restrictions  on    admission   to 
foundations  in  respect  of  birth-place,  kinship,  destination  in  li&^ 
the  condition  or  profession  of  parents,  and  other  dtcumstanoes, 
have  been  abolished  or  relaxed  with  great  benefit  to  the  foxmda- 
tions,  and  (as  the  continuance  of  benefactions  since  the  passing 
of  the  Acts  has  proved)  without  discouragement  to  rational 
munificence.     In  regard  to  many  of  these  restrictions,  indeed, 
time,  by  its  lapse,  has  made  innovations  which  call  for  and  justify 
counter-innovations  at  the  hand  of  the  Legislature.    A  limi- 
tation to  the  children  bom  in  a  particular  parish,  or  whose 
parents  had  resided  in  it  a  certain  time,  might  exclude  few 
or  none  at  a  time  when  population  was  fixed  and  locomotion 
difficult.     Now,  when  by  the  increase  of  traffic  and  of  the 
means  of  locomotion,  population  has  become  more  migratoiy, 
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ibe  same  limitation  may  exclude  many ;  and  it  is  obviously  nn-   ^  Part  y. 
desirable  that  the  children  of  a  new  corner^  brought  to  a  parish  T 

in  quest  of  a  market  for  his  labour,  should  be  shut  out  from 
the  parish  school  Restrictions  to  the  relatives  of  the  founder, 
also,  in  the  case  of  old  foundations,  have  frequently  exceeded 
the  Umits  of  relationship  recognized  by  nature.  Relaxations 
short  of  the  positive  abolition  of  restrictions  would  frequently 
suffice  ;  the  benefit  of  a  school  now  limited  to  one  parish 
might  be  extended  to  adjacent  parishes,  portions  of  which,  from 
the  irregular  arrangement  of  parishes,  will  frequently  be  nearer 
to, the  school  than  the  outlying  parts  of  the  privileged  parish. 
A  higher  class  of  teachers  and  a  better  school  would  thus  be 
obtained  for  the  privileged  parish  as  well  as  for  the  rest  We 
are  of  opinion  that  this  power  of  abolishing  or  relaxing  injurious 
restrictions  should  extend  to  the  exhibitions  attached  to  any 
schooL  In  any  changes  of  this  kind  which  may  be  made,  ex- 
isting interests  will  of  course  be  respected,  as  they  were  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Acta 

(8.)  Much  waste  of  charitable  funds  micrht  ako  be  saved,  and  P®?*^^*^***<>? 
,       ,  ^  ftDcl  EnnexAtion 

much  good  done,  by  consolidating  small  endowments,  or  annexing  of  small 

them  to  good  schools.    How  numerous  the  very  small  endow-  «'*^^^«"^- 

ments  are  will  appear  from  the  following  table,  classifying  the 

charities  according  to  their  value,  which  is  given  by  Sir  J.  K. 

ShutUeworth  :• — 

Charities  the  income  of  which  do  not  amount  to  d5 

-  13,331 

-  4,641 

-  3,908 

-  J,866 

-  1,799 

-  1,540 

-  1,417 

-  209 
73 
56 

28,840 

Most  of  these  small  endowments  may  have  been  sufiident  Beasoos  for 
for   the    independent    maintenance    of   the    charities,  or    for  ^^'^Jj^j?  g 
rendering  them   substantial  assistance,  at  the  date    of    their  "nail  endow- 
foundation.     But  being  rentcharges,  or  other  fixed  paymeDts, 
they  have  dwindled,  through  the  change  in  the  value  of  money, 
down  to  trifles,   the  separate  administration  of  which  would 

^  On  Pablie  Edaeatioo,  p.  1 70. 


per  annum 

- 

Amounting 

to  £6  and  under  £\0 

99 

10 

20 

99 

20 

30 

99 

30 

fio 

99 

50 

„         100 

99 

100 

„        500 

99 

500 

„      1,000 

99 

1,000 

,,     2,000 

99 

2,000  and 

upwards 
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Past  V.  swallow  up  the  whole  fund,  and  which  can  be  made  useful  <nlj 
— —  in  combination  with  other  charities,  or  with  public  BchoA 
possessing  school  buildings,  with  which  many  of  the  small  endow- 
ments are  unconnected  The  advantages  of  such  combination, 
and  the  waste  arising  from  the  absence  of  it,  are  illuBtra^ed  by 
Mr.  Cumin  :* — 

Combination  of  Small  JEndowments. -^Allasion  has  already  been 
made  to  the  small  charities  which  are  very  generally  devoted  to  edoca- 
tion  ;  and  Mr.  Fearon's  list  has  been  referred  to.  It  appears  from  the 
Digest,  that  the  annual  sum  of  19,112/.  is  given  for  or  applied  to 
education,  \7ith0ut  being  connected  with  any  school  buildings.  In 
reference  to  this  subject  Sir  James  Kaje  Shuttleworth  says :  **  The 
^^  bequests  for  education  are  frequently  so  meagre,  that  they  are  insnffi* 
**  cient  for  the  support  of  even  a  small  school ;  yet  they  are  not  seldom 
**  bequeathed  in  tei-ms,  so  limiting  their  application  that  they  cannot  be 
^^  employed  in  aid  of  the  parochial  or  other  local  schools.  A  charity 
'*  of  this  kind  may  be  applicable  only  to  instruction  in  the  Catechism, 
"  or  to  the  preparation  of  a  limited  number  of  children  for  confirma- 
*'  ticn,  or  to  teaching  to  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Often  the  subjects 
'^  are  much  more  peculiar ;  as,  for  example,  that  the  scholars  learn 
**  '  plain  song,'  and  to  read.**  A  cursory  perusal  of  the  Digest  amply 
confirms  this  description. 

Again,  he  says  :  "  In  some  parishes  many  small  rentcharges  of  from 
**  21,  to  10/.  exist  under  limited  trustjs  of  this  description,  and  CTen 
*'  under  different  sets  of  trustees,  which  might  be  employed  to  increase 
^'  the  efficiency  of  the  local  schools.  In  other  cases  a  house  and  garden 
"  for  a  master  have  been  left  to  one  set  of  trustees;  another  may 
*'  possess  a  dilapidated  school-house,  or  an  oratory,  or  a  disused 
'^  pesthouse  or  hospital ;  a  third  a  small  field ;  besides  which,  such 
"  rentcharges  as  I  have  described  above  may  exist ;  yet  from  various 
**  causes  the  trustees  may  bo  unwilling  to  co-operate,  or  may  want  the 
'^  power.  Consequently,  while  the  parish  possesses  in  these  separate 
''  endowments  resources  equal  to  the  support  of  a  sufficient  elementary 
''  school,  no  such  institution  may  exist,  or  it  may  languish  in  merit^ 
"  contempt  and  neglect." 

I  understand  that  applications  are  constantly  made  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  by  clergymen,  who  find  that  small  endowments  separately 
do  little  good,  but  that  if  they  were  combined  they  might  produce  some 
tangible  results.  But  the  Charity  Commissioners  can  only  recommend 
an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  to  the  County  Court  after 
approving  of  a  scheme  ;  and  it  seems  that  rather  than  incur  the  trouble 
of  going  to  either  of  these  tribunals,  the  applicants  forego  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  gift.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why' the 
Charity  Commissioners  should  not  exercise  a  direct  summary  process 
in  unopposed  applications  for  the  rectification  of  charities. 

Bovcy  Tracey, — As  an  instance  of  the  advantage  of  combining 
gifts,  there  is  the  case  of  Bovey  Tracey,  in  Devonshire : — With  an 
income  of  85/.,  education  is  provided  for  24  boys.  In  the  same 
parish  is  a  National  school,  educating  80  children,  but  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  and  the  Parliamentary  grant.  Here  there  is 
said  to  be  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  parish  that  the  various 
gifts  should  be  amalgamated  and  made  more  useful. 

*  Report  on  Educaiional  Charities,  pp.  800,  SOL 
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Corhampton.^^Ai  Corhampton,  in  Hampshire,  there  is  an  endow-  PabtV, 
ment  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  amounting  to  about  40/.  Though  ^^- 
the  population  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  this  endowment  is  about 
4,000,  there  are  almost  no  boys  who  do  so.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  the  money  should  be  paid  over  to  the  National  school,  but  the 
expenses  and  trouble  of  a  scheme  seemed  to  deter  those  interested 
from  proceeding. 

Keynsham. — At  Keynsham,  in  Somersetshire,  there  is  a  small  en* 
dowment  of  20/.,  but  no  school.  But  there  is  also  a  sum  of  81/.  from 
one  endowment,  distributable  in  sums  varying  from  6«.  to  20$.  The 
recipients  are  about  100  in  number.  According  to  the  Charity  In- 
spector's report,  he  suggested  that  part  of  this  81/.  ought  to  be  applied 
to  education.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  parish  now  receives  aid 
from  Parliament. 

We  think  that  the  Privy  Council  should  be  empowered  to  Privy  Coimcil 
frame  regulations  in    the  manner  which   we   have   specified,  ^^^^"^ 
for  the  consolidation  of  any  two  or  more  of  these  small  endow-  consolidate 
ments,  or  for  the  annexation  of  any  one  or  more  of  them  to  a  \b^\  endoir« 
National  or  other  public  school ;  and  to  regulate  the  future  appUca-  me>^^ 
tion  and  administration  of  the  consolidated  or  annexed  fund 
either  in  the  hands  of  the  existing  boards  of  trustees,  combined 
together  for  the  purpose,  or  of  a  modified  board,  or,  in  the  case  of 
annexation,  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  school  to  which 
the  endowments  may  be  annexed    In  annexing  an  endowment 
to  any  school  the  Privy  Council  will,  of  course,  require  it  to 
remain  subject  to  Government  inspection.    They  will  observe  in 
this,  as  in  other  exercises  of  their  power,  the  limitation  which 
we  think  it  necessary  to  recommend  with  regard  to  the  rules 
laid   down  by  founders  as  to  the  religious  denomination  of 
trustees  and  teachers,  and  as  to  the  character  of  the  religious 
instruction  to  be  given  in  the  school 

(9.)  It  may  be  desirable  to  change  the  site  of  a  school  in  cases  Power  to 
where,  owing  to  an  alteration  in  the  course  of  trade  or  other  ^^^j^^l^^ 
circumstances,  the  population  which  took  advantage  of  it  has 
ebbed  from  the  present  site  and  flowed  towards  some  other  place 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  or  where  the  site  has  become  so  valuable 
for  commercial  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  so  choked  up  by 
neighbouring  houses  and  works,  that  it  might  be  advantageously 
exchanged  for  better  buildings  in  a  more  healthy  situation. 

(10.)  The  power  should  also,  we  think,  extend  to  the  re-organiza-  Power  to 
tion  of  the  boards  of  trustees.    The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hedley,  J^^JS^JIJI^*,^ 
and  quoted  above,  in  r^ard  to  his  district,  is,  no  doubt,  true  of  trustees, 
the  whole  country.     The  usefulness  of  the  educational  charities 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  constitution  of  the  administrative 
boards.     That,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  they  are  ill-con- 
stituted is  sufficiently  preyed  by  the  state  into  which  the  charities 
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generally  had  fiEdlen  before  the  issuing  of  the  first  Charity  Com- 
mission.    A  body  of  ratepayers  is  obviously  not  a  proper  aatborxtj 
to  elect  a  schoolmaster,  or  to  act  in  the  administration  of  an  educsr 
tional  institution.    Mr.  Erie*  speaks  of  the  difficulties  attending 
improvement  in  agricultural  places,  ''  where  the  administration  of 
"  charities  has  devolved    on    trustees  of  insufficient    peisonal 
"  qualification^  and  where  a  low  disposition  to  apply  die  fiinda  to 
"  parochial  purposes  has  prevailed.*'    The  only  satisfactory  way 
of  contending  with  such  cases  is,  to  place  the  trust  in  more 
competent  hands.    It  will  be  desirable  to  include  in  the  boards 
a  fair  proportion  of  trustees  qualified  as  holders  of  some   ofllce 
which  implies  intelligence  and  education.     We  must  repeat  that 
there  can  be  no  question  of  patronage  in  tins  matter.     The  oflbse 
in  question  is  purely  a  trust,  and  a  trust  the  ri^t  adminiatratioa 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  usefulness  of  a  schooL     A  register 
of  the  attendance  of  trustees  at  their  board  meetings  would  be 
useful  as  a  criterion  to  enable  the  Privy  Council  to  judge  of 
the  necessity  of  modifying  the  composition  of  the  board. 

(11.)  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  exhibitions  belonging  to  adiooH 
though  attached  to  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  should  be 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  they  are  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.    To  a  certain  extent, 
indeed,  these  exhibitions,  in  most  colleges,  are  already  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  being  with  the  consent  of 
Her  Majesty  in  Council  that  colleges  are  empowered  to  amend 
the  ordinances  made  in  relation  to  them  by  the  late  Parliamentary 
Commissions.    There  is  one  class  of  cases,  especially,  connected  with 
these  exhibitions,  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council 
might  be  usefully  interposed  to  settle  rationally  and  anoicably 
questions  which  could  otherwise  only  be  settled,  on  not  very 
rational  principles,  in  a  court  of  law.     The  great  case  of  the 
Nowell  exhibitions,  belonging  to   Middleton  sdiool,  and  attached 
to  Brazenose  College,  is  one  instance,  among  many,  in  which  a 
technical,  though  perhaps  necessary  construction  of  law  has  ex- 
cluded the  exhibitioners  from  all  interest  in  the  increasing  value 
of  the  property  belonging  to  their  foundation,  and  confined  them 
to  their  fixed  stipend,  which  originally  was  a  competent  one,  but, 
from  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  has  long  ceased  to  be  sa 
When    brought   into    a    court  of  law,  these  cases,  turn  upon 
verbal   questions,  having  a  very  slight  relation   to    the  equity 
of  the  matter,  as  a  reference  to  the  reported  case  of  the  Nowell 
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dxhibitioiis  above  alluded  to  will  show*  We  have  reason  to  PabtV.- 
believe  that  there  exists,  in  some  quarters  at  least,  a  dispo- 
sition  to  make  a  fairer  division  of  the  fund  than  that  prescribed 
by  the  letter  of  the  law,  if  it  could  be  done  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  an  amicable  and  binding  kind ;  such  an  arrangement 
might  be  made,  if  a  power  were  given  to  the  Privy  Council  of 
sanctioning  an  equitable  re-partition  proposed  by  the  College,  both 
as  agfunst  the  trustees  of  the  school  and  as  against  the  future 
Head  and  Fellows  of  the  College. 

(12.)  We  are  of  opinion  that  any  instrument  of  foundation  or  Registration  of 
benefaction  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  executed,  together  with  fo^^^on,  &c. 
the  records  of  all  legal  proceedings  affecting  any  educational 
charity,  and  all  r^ulations  made  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  we 
now  propose  to  confer  on  the  Privy  Council,  should  be  registered 
in  the  Council  Office,  and  that  the  register  should  be  open  to  public 
inspection  upon  payment  of  a  small  fee.  It  is  at  present  a  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  provide  a  depository 
wherein  trustees  may  place  muniments  of  which  they  have  the 
custody,  while  in  the  Privy  Council  Office  there  already  exists  a 
depository  and  registry  of  deeds  for  all  schools  built,  enlarged,  or 
repaired  with  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant,  though  the  copies 
thus  preserved  have  no  authority  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

(13.)  We  have  adverted  to  Mr.  Erie's  statement  as  to  the  difficulty  Accounts  to 
experienced  in  obtaining  the  annual  accounts  of  the  income  &i^d  l^e^^pecton 
expenditure  of  each  charity,  which  the  Commissioners  are  legally  on  the  tpot. 
empowered  to  require.     We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  local 
trustees  should  be  unwilling  to  take  this    additional    trouble 
in  affiurs  which  are  not  their  own.     To  secure  the  object  in 
view,  we  propose  that  the  accounts  of  each  educational  charity 
should  be  annually  audited  on  the  spot  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
Privy  Council,  that  the  balance-sheets  should  be  transmitted  to 
the  Council  Office,  and  that  a  summary  of  the  whole  should  be 
annually  laid  before  Parliament    The  part  of  this  summary  affect- 
ing the  educational  charities  of  each  county  will,  no  doubt,  be 
published  in  the  local  newspapers. 

(14.)  Among  the  legal  powers  which,  if  our  proposal  be  adopted.  Power  of 
will  pass  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  the  Privy  Coundl,  [^12^^  to 
is  a  power  of  inquiry  into  the  suspected  abuses  or  defects  of  ^  extended. 
any  charity,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Erie,  f  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  effectual,  except  in  one  respect     The  Commis- 
sioners are  not  allowed  to  ask  questions  of  any  person  who  claims 

*  Lord  Suffield  and  Brasenose  College,  Houae  of  Lords'  Keport,  1834. 
t  Bridence,  8781*4. 
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Fast  V.     property  adyersely  to  the  charity.    Thb,  Mr.  Erie  thinks,  b  wrong 
in  principle,  and  objectionable^  because  Bometimes  a  person  who 
should  pay  funds  to  a  charity  has  in  his  own  possession  the  only 
evidence  of  the  trust,  and  may  plead  an  adverse  daim  as  a  reason 
for  refusing  to  produce  it.     The  most  common  case  which  occurs, 
according  to  Mr.  Erie,  is  that  of  lands  being  subject  to  rentcharges 
in  favour  of  charities.     The  evidence  of  the  creation  of  these 
rentcharges  is  possibly  to  be  found  only  in  the  title  deeds  of  the 
landowner,  who  can  securely  diallenge  the  Commissioners  to  show 
what  part  of  his  estate  is  subject  to  the  charge,  they  having  so 
power  to  call  for  the  production  of  the  deed.    In  these  cases,  the 
endowments  being  generally  very  small,  the  expense  of  recovering 
the  payments  by  litigation  would  greatly  exceed  their  value,  and 
therefore,  if  resisted,  they  are  irrecoverable.     We  are  of  opinioii 
that  the  power  of  inquiry  should  be  extended  to  title  deeds  by 
which  an  endowment  has  been  created,  in  whatever  hands  they 
may  be,  and  that  it  should  be  such  as  is  now  exercised  hy  the 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  in  adverse  suits. 
Facilities  for         While  proposing  to  create   such  a  power    of  modifying   the 
foundadong  to  regulations  of  founders,  as  a  regard  for  their  own  main  design  and 
beextended«     justice  to  the  community  alike  require,  we  would  also  extend 
the  facilities  already  accorded  by  the  Legislature  for  educational 
foundations.     We  propose  to  do  this  both  as  regards  the  grantors 
and  as  regards  the  grantees. 
As  regards  (a)  As  regards  the  grantors  (including  all  persons    specially 

e  gran  ors.  ^jja^i^igj  |jy  ^jj^  School  Site  Acts  to  grant  sites  for  schools),  we 
propose  that  grants,  whether  of  sites  or  endowments^  shall  be 
made  by  an  instrument  of  the  simplest  form,  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  and  registered  in  their  office, 
and  that  the  signatures  of  reversioners  or  encumbrancers  to  this 
instrument  shall  be  a  valid  release  of  their  interests. 
No  ftirthcr  "We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  further  power  of  granting  land 

^fai^  ia  '  in  mortmain,  more  especially  as  a  small  piece  of  land  in  the  hands 
mortmain  to  be  q{  ^  board  of  trustees  is  an  endowment  which  can  scarcely  be 
well  administered.  It  seems  reasonable,  however,  if  the  State 
desires  to  encourage  these  foundations,  that  the  decisions  wUch 
extend  the  provisions  of  devises  in  mortmain  to  mortgage  money 
and  to  the  price  of  lands  ordered  by  the  will  to  be  sold  should  be 
repealed.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
rule  of  the  Courts  of  Equity  that  as  to  charitable  legacies  the 
assets  shall  not  be  marshalled ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  charitable 
legatee  shall  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  given  to  every  other 
legatee  of  taking  his  legacy  from  the  fund  legally  subject  to  it 
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A  power  of  Bonotioning  the  redemption  of  rentcharges  belonging      Pabt  V. 

to  charities  bj  the  owners  of  the  land  on  which  the  rents  are        

charged  will  pass  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  the  Privy  tion  of  rent-" 
Council,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  this  arrangement  should  be  charges  to  be 

.J  •  ...  promoted. 

promoted  as  much  as  possible. 

(b)  As  regards  grantees,  we  propose  to  empower  the  vestry  of  A«  regard* 
any  parish  to  accept  a  school  site  and  buildings  for  the  use  of  ^  ^"  ^ 
the  parish,  with  or  without  further  endowments,  and  to  bind  them- 
selves and  their  successors,  as  a  consideration,  to  keep  the  school 
buildings  in  repair.  It  will  be  requisite  to  make  the  vestry  a 
corporation  for  the  purpose.  In  case  of  neglect  to  repair,  we  pro* 
pose  that  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  a  mandamus  should  issue  at  once  to  the  over- 
seers to  levy  the  necessary  rate. 

Among  our  higher  educational  endowments  may  be  reckoned.  The  edaca- 
in  some  sense.  Cathedral  Institutions,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  ^ents  con-^' 
which  was  religious  education,  and  the  educational  functions  of  J!5^{®^^^!? 
which  it  has  been  proposed  in  some  quarters  to  extend  in  relation  gtitations  net 
to  their  respective  dioceses.     But  these  bodies,  with  the  schools  JJJj^/^Jhe^ 
and  exhibitions  attached  to  them,  are,  like  the  Universities,  ex-  Privy  CounciL 
empted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  nor 
do  we  propose  that  they  should  be  subjected  in  any  respect  to 
that  of  the  Privy  Council,  unless  they  voluntarily  think  fit  to 
place  any  schools  connected  with  them  under  its  inspection. 


11. 

Chabities  which  are  not  at  present  applicable 
TO  Educatiok. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  charities  for  the  poor  which  are 
not  at  present  applicable  to  education,  and  to  direct  attention  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  concern- 
ing Charities  (1837)  respecting  a  part  of  these  endowments. 

.The  aggregate  income  of  the  charities  "for  the  poor"  in Amoimtoftlie 

181 8-1837    was   167,908Z.  0*.  Id.       Besides    the    educational  ^,^?^;^,  ft,, 

charities   and    the  charities  **  for  the  poor,''  there   are  many  *^«  P<>®J'»  *"* 

,         other  objects, 
charities  for  specific  objects  of  other  kinds,  such  as  hospitals 

and  dispensaries,  the  maintenance  of  sick  and  maimed  soldiers 

and  mariners,  the  repairs  of  bridges,  ports,  havens,  causeways, 

churches,   seabanks  and    highways,  houses   of  correction,   the 

marriages  of  poor  maids,  relief  and  redemption  of  prisoners  and 

captives,  aid  in  payment  of  "  fifteenths/'  and  '*  setting  out  of 

KK 
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Pabt  V,      soldiers  and  other  taxes.***     The  aggregate  income  of  all   the 

charities  of  England  and  Wales,  educational,  **  for  the  poor,' 

and  for  specific  objects  of  other  kinds,  was  in  1818-1837 
1,209,395Z.  To  this  is  to  be  added  about  one -fifth  for  subsequent 
increase  of  value.  The  Charity  Commissioners  had  also,  up  to 
1856,  ascertained  and  registered  the  particulars  of  more  than 
3,000  charities  of  all  descriptions,  which- had  either  been  founded 
since  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  or  had  escaped 
their  notice.| 
Claisification  The  charities  "  for  the  poor''  are  divided  in  the  digest  of  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  three  classes  : — 
For  the  poor  generally    -  -  -  jei01,113     9     3 

For  the  poor  not  receiving  parish  relief  -         11,661     0     7 
For  the  poor  specifically  -  -  -        55,133  10     8 

The  charities   "for  the  poor  generally"  may  be  taken  as 

including  all  those  charities  which  are  distributed  either  in.  the 

form  of  money  or  of  bread,  clothes,  blankets,  or  other  articles^  to 

the  poor  of  any  parish  or  district,  the  recipients  being  selected 

entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees.     Charities  "  for  the 

poor  specifically,"   on  the  other   hand,   are  those  which    are 

confined  to  the  aged,  the  sick,  (>rphans,  widows,  or  some  other 

particular  description  of  poor. 

Recommenda-       With  reference  to  the  charities  "  for  the  poor  generally,"'  the 

COTimisgioners  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  concerning  Charities  say  (Report, 

of  Inquiry        VoL  32,  part  1,  p.  5),  "  We  have  frequently  had  occasion  in  our 

that charitiea  '\  '/       ^'       ,  .,      .    ,.       .     .      ,      ,.  xm     .. 

<*  for  the  poor    "  reports  to  make  remarks  on  the  mdiscrimmate  distribution  of 

^°nld^^  '       "  ^^*^^^®®  ^  sums  too  small  to  confer  any  real  benefit,  and  with- 

appUed  to        "  out  any  care  in  the  selection  of  proper  objects.    These  remarks 

somTorher       "  have  been  usually  cajled  for  with  regard  to  charities  left  for  the 

Bubstontial       "  poor  of  any  particular  district  in  general  terms,  no  specific  &p- 

poor.  "  plication  being  pointed  out  by  the  donor.     We  have  foimd  thai 

"  the  distributors  of  many  of  these  charities  have  acted,  either 

"  under  the  notion  that  the  term  poor  must  necessarily  mean 

"  every  poor  person,  or  from  fear  of  giving  offence  by  exclusion, 

"  and  have  carried  these  views  to  such  an  extent  that  charities  of 

*'  large  amount  are  sometimes  given  away  in  sums  of  less  than 

"  6d.      These  indiscriminate  distributions  occasionally  create 

"  considerable  riot  and  disturbance,  and  the  money  received  is 

"  often  expended  at  public  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.    It 

"  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  there  were  some  corapeterU 

*  See  the  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses,  43  Eliz.  cap.  4. 

t  Third  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  (1856),  p.  4. 
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'*  authority  to  direct  ths  appliocUion  of  cha/rities  of  thie  de-      Pabt  v. 

**  acription  to  the  purposes  of  education,  or  to  sorne  other  wtfe- 

"  stantial  benefit  of  the  poor,  and,  if  such  charities  are  disposed 

"  of  in  money  or  clothing  or  other  articles,  that  such  poor  as 

''  maintain  themselves  without  assistance  from  the  parish  rates 

"  should  be  principally  selected." 

Experience  has  proved  that  no  *'  benefit "  which  charity  can  Bducation  the 
bestow  upon  the  poor  is  so  " substantial/'  so  little  subversive ^^ SobSSt"" 
independence  of  character  and  self-reliance,  or  capable  of  doing 
good  to  so  many  persons  in  proportion  to  the  sum  expended,  as 
a  moderate  assistance  towards  the  expenses  of  education. 

The  intelligent  self-interest  and  the  habits  of  foresight  which  ComparatiTe 
education  has  a  direct  tendency  to  produce,  will  to  a  gr^^^^^onand 
extent  prevent  the  distress  which  the  annual  distribution  of  alms  annma  distri- 
often  not    only  fails   to  relieve,  but  actually  increases.     " In  JLm^ 
"  some  cases,"  say  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  their  Report 
of  February   1834,   "diaritable  foundations  have  a  quality  of 
'*  evil  peculiar  to  themselves.     The  majority  of  them  are  distri- 
"  buted  among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  particular  parishes  or 
"  towns.     The  places  intended  to  be  favoured  by  large  charities 
"  attract,  therefore,  an  undue  proportion  of  the  poorer  classes, 
"  who,  in  the  hope  of  trifling  benefits  to  be  obtained  without 
"  labour,  often  linger  on  in  spots  most  unfavourable  to  the  exer* 
"  cise  of  their  industry.     Poverty  is  thus  not  only  collected,  but 
"  created,  in  the  very  neighbourhood  whence  the  benevolent 
"  founders  have  manifestly  expected  to  make  it  disappear." 

By  thus  crowding  into  the  favoured  neighbourhoods  the  poor  ChMities 
raise  house  rent  and. the  price  of  lodgings  on  themselves,  so  asJierMeof^ 
in  great  measure  to  nullify  the  relief  which  the  charity  affords,  ^'"fj^"*  "* 
"  In  the  Parish  of  St  Nicholas  (Bristol),"  says  the  Rev.  T.  C.  duSicta. 
Price,*  "  lodgings  were  at  a  premium,  on  account  of  the  money 
"  doles,  and   the  people  were  thereby  both  demoralized   and 
"  pauperized." 

The  physical  evil  thus  produced  is  at  least  equalled  by  the  MiscWefdone 
moral  mischief  which  these  charities  commonly  do  by  degrading  i©  the  character 
the  character  of  the  independent  poor.     Mr.  Miller,  secretary  to^^®^*^J*P**^" 
the  Charity  Trustees  at  Bristol,  says,  in  reference  to  the  money 
gifts  to  the  poor  of  that  city  :t- — 

It  is  not  because  undeserying  people  obtain  the  gifts,  or  even  because 
the  gifts  may  be  abused,  that  I  princi pally  object  to  small  money  doles. 
It  is  rather  the  ill  effects  which  such  charities  produce  on  the  recipients 

*  Appendix  to  Mr.  Cuxmn'a  Report  on  Briatol  and  FlTmouth,  p.  179. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  194. 
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FabtV.      themselyes.     This  giving  what  is  not  earned  is  the  veiy  root  from 
.._         which  many  evils  spring. 

1.  It  destroys  the  pride  of  independence  and  a  proper  reliance  cm. 
one's  own  exertions.  I  have  found  that  when  once  the  objection  to 
seeking  charity  (natural,  more  or  less,  to  all)  is  overcome  by  success, 
shame  is  soon  lost,  and  repeated  applications  follow.  It  is  not  long 
before  the  gift  is  looked  upon  almost  as  a  right,  and  it  often  happens 
that  a  withholding  of  it  for  a  few  years  is  regarded  as  something  like  • 
injustice. 

2.  It  engenders  habits  of  deceit ;  the  strongest  and  most  pitiable  case . 
must  be  made  out ;  and  the  applicants  seldom  hesitate  in  making  any 
statements  that  may  suit  their  purpose.  I  have  witnessed  the  very 
careful  endeavours  of  the  dispensers  of  public  charities  ;  twt>  of  those 
are  particularly  in  my  mind,  who  use  extraordinary  exertions  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  to  them,  and  even  they 
confess  that  at  times  they  are  deceived. 

3.  It  produces  a  reliance  on  adventitious  aid,  which  naturally  begets 
idleness  and  all  its  attendant  evils  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  very  often  the  case 
that  the  gift  bestowed  does  not  anything  like  equal  the  value  of  the  time 
lost  in  seeking  it. 

4.  It  tends  to  the  increase  of  poverty,  and  such  is  the  natural  result 
of  making  (which  is  the  real  state  of  the  case)  a  provision  for  idleness. 
I  might  name  a  parish  which  has  been,  to  a  great  extent>  pauperized  by 
the  very  great  abundance  of  its  charities. 

These  observations  are  intended  to  apply  with  fullest  force  with 
regard  to  the  young  and  middle  aged.  But  it  will  comparatively  rarely 
happen  that  one  who  has  not  sought  this  kind  of  charity  in  early  life 
will  do  so  in  old  age. 

Mr.  Miller's  description  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  John  Cousins,* 
formerly  vestryman  of  St.  Paul's,  who  has  had  an  experience  of 
40  years  in  Bristol.  *'  Small  charities,"  he  says,  "of  from  li.  to 
"  61.  pauperize  the  people  ;  they  destroy  the  sense  of  shame,  and 
"  the  deserving  people  do  not  get  them.  The  poor  people/'  he 
adds,  "  spend  more  time  in  looking  after  such  gifts  than  would 
*'  suffice  to  gain  the  same  sums  by  industry."  "There  are 
**  numbers  among  the  poor/'  says  the  Kev.  T.  C.  Price,  Vicar  of 
St.  Augustine  the  Less.f  in  the  same  city,  "  who  have  made 
"  themselves  acquainted  with  the  terms,  requii'ements,  fca,  of  the 
"  various  gifts  in  the  hands  of  the  charity  trustees  and  vestries ; 
"  and  these,  though  not  always  the  most  deserving,  by  dint  of 
"  unceasing  importunities  and  other  contrivances,  are  wonderfully 
"  successful."  These  charities  then,  by  their  operation,  are  teach- 
ing indolence,  mendicancy,  servility,  and  falsehood  to  the  poor  of 
Bristol,  almost  as  effectually  as  industry,  the  love  of  inde- 
pendence and  veracity  can  be  taught  by  means  of  the  funds 
which  the  State  supplies  in  aid  of  the  Bristol  schools.  The  State, 
if  it  desires  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people,  has  a  double 

*  Appendix  to  Mr.  Cumin's  Beport  on  Bristol  and  Flymonth,  p.  180. 
•h  Ibid.,  p.  179. 
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interest  in  the  better  application  of  these  charitable  funds,  both      p^x  v; 

l>ecause  they  may  be  in  part  applied  to  the  promotion  of  educa-        

tion,  and  because,  as  at  present  applied,  they  defeat  the  moral 
improvement  which  it  is  the  special  object  of  legislators  in  pro- 
moting education  to  produce. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  effects  of  charity  from  Effects  of  thiefle 
the  living  and  those  which  attend  the  periodical  distribution  of  ^^^^**^„^ 
alms  nnder  the  wiU  of  a  dead  founder.     The  hand  of  living  those  of  liTing 
charity  is    held  out   only  to  present  need ;    it    promises  no  ^ 
periodical    alms    to   indolence    and    importunity ;    and    if   it 
necessarily  somewhat  impairs   the   spirit  of   independence,   it 
produces  good  will  and  gratitude.     The   "  dead  hand "  of  the 
founder  of  an  annual  dole  does  not  distinguish  between  the  ^ 
years  of  prosj^erity  among  the  labouring  classes  and  years  of 
distress  ;  in  prosperous  years  it  leads  those  who  are  not  in  need 
to  represent  themselves  to  be  so  ;   it  holds  out  annual  hopes  to 
improvidence  ;  it  more  frequently  excites  jealousy  and  ill  feeling 
than  good  will  both  on  the  part  of  the  recipients  towards  the 
distributors  of  the  charity  and  among  the  recipients  themselves. 
For  one  person  who  receives  substantial  benefit  from  these  doles, 
many  feel  their  demoralizing  effect.     At  Salisbury,*  for  five 
vacancies  in  the  list  of  pensioners   on  one  charity  there  were 
sixty-two  applicants,  all  of  whom  had  probably  nursed  expecta- 
tions more  or  less  subversive  of  their  industry,  and  used  impor- 
tunities more  or  less  subversive  of  their  self-respect. 

Some  of  the  charities  are  confined,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Charities  for 
poor  not  receiving  parish  relief ;  and  the  Commissioners  for  in-  rec JSng" 
quiring  concerning  Charities  suggested  this  test  as  one  deserving  P*'^  ^^^ 
of  general  adoption.     It  appears  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
Booth  charities  at  Salford,  of  which  Mr.  Cumin  heard  a  favour- 
able accountt   At  St.  Mary  Ottery  there,  is  a  fund  of  600Z,  so 
vested,  the  recipients  being  usually  old  parishioners  or  small 
decayed  tradesmen.     In  these  cases  the  charity  relieves  some  to 
whose  feelings  parish  relief  would  be  repugnant ;  but  it  probably 
overcomes  in  many  the  repugnance  to  receive  relief.    Such  a  list, 
moreover,  must  exclude  many  cases  of  accidental  and  unmerited 
distress.     Mr.  Hare  says : — 

I  feel  a  strong  objection  to  any  test,  which  in  the  distribution  of 
these  charities  draws  a  line  between  those  who  have,  and  those  who 
have  not,  received  parish  relief.  Since  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  has 
made  legal  relief  properly  dependent  on  destitution,  such  a  distinction  is 

*  Letter  appended  to  Mr.  Hare*8  Evidence,  p.  481. 
t  Beport  on  Educational  Charities,  p.  332. 
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•FartY.      neither  just  nor  merciful.     Administrators  commonlj  like  it,  becanse  it 

substitutes  an  easy  inquiry  for  a  laborious  and  painful  scrutiny.     Suck 

arbitrary  and  mechanical  rules  are  coverts  for  the  indolence  with  which 
most  minds  approach  the  performance  of  duties  towards  masses  of  per- 
sons with  whom  they  are  not  connected  by  individual  sympathy  of 
attachment.* 

Charities  some-     On  the  other  hand,  to  apply  the  charities  in  aid  of  the  pariah 
in  iSd*o?the     P^^'^  ^*®  ^  *  diversion  of  them  from  the  poor  to  the  ratepayersu 
poor  rate.         The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  pointed  out  in  their  Reportt  the 
prevalence  of  this   misappropriation,    and  in    some    instances 
where  the  funds  were  large^  certified  cases  to  the  Attorney- 
General  for  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  equity ;  but  in  a  great 
number  of  instances,  where  the  income  was  small,  they  thought 
themselves  precluded  from  doing  more  than  recommending  a 
The  Coventry  more  proper  application.     When  the  present  Charity  Commis- 
sioners proposed  a  scheme  for  the  application  of  the  doles  at 
Coventry  to  popular  education  and  other  useful  objects,  they 
received  a  representation  'Hhat  the  distribution  of  these  doles 
'^  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  claims  on  the  poor-rates." 
The  Commissioners  did  not  find  in  that  statement  an  objection 
to  their  scheme.  J 
Bifflcnity  of         If  the  doles  are  not  distributed  with  an  exact  regard  to  need 
^^^^'     and  merit,  the  effect  is  obvious.    And  to  expect  that  the  trustees 
Moll  distribute  them  with  an  exact  regard  to  need  and  merit  is 
to  expect  that  men  will  take  great  trouble,  and  withdraw  their 
time  firom  their  own  affairs,  to  execute  the  will  of  a  stranger. 
"  I  believe,"  says  Mr.  Miller, — 

That  in  ahnost  every  parish  of  our  large  city  (Bristol)  yery  many 
poor  objects  may  be  found  to  whom  a  small  donation  would  be  of  the 
utmost  utility,  and  by  whom  it  would  be  properly  expended ;  but  to 
find  them  the  greatest  care  is  necessary,  deceit,  and  even  fraud,  in 
obtaining  charity  are  so  common  and  so  cunningly  practised.  Poverty 
begotten  of  idleness,  improvidence,  and  infemperance  is  so  clamorous 
and  shameless,  whilst  poverty  from  misfortune  is  generally  so  retiring 
and  long-sutfering,  that  the  most  wise  and  painful  administrator  of 
charity  is  often  deceived.  Innumerable  instances  of  the  utter  throwing 
away  of  the  gifls  have  come  before  me,  whilst  I  admit,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  often  seen  the  beneficial  results  of  alms  in  season. § 

"No  one,"  says  Mr.  John  Cousins, ||    "is  in  fovour  of  these 

"  charities.     It  is  impossible,  even  with  the  utmost  care,  to  be 

"  certain  that  you  are  right  in  the  application  of  them."     He 

adds  that  "powers  of  application  are  signed  without  any  due 


*  Mr.  Camin*8  Report  on  EdncatioDal  Charities,  p.  333. 

+  VoL  82,  part  1.  p.  5.  J  Third  Report  (1856),  p.  a 
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"  oonsideraiion;"  and  that  one  woman  used  to  take  apartments      Part  V. 
in  two  or  three  parishes,  in  order  to  entitle  herself  to  these  gifts.        •— 

The  following  passage  from  a  paper  put  in  evidence  by  Mr. 
Hare,*  illustrates  the  extreme  difficulty  which  besets  even  the 
most  conscientious  eflTorts  to  select  proper  objects  and  to  repel 
the  importunities  and  the  established  claims  of  those  who  are  not 
in  need  of  assistance : — 

Thomas  Goman,  in  1612,  gave  his  lands  to  the  churchwardens  of  St. 
Martin's,  Salisbury,  to  and  for  the  tue  of  the  poor  people  of  that  parish. 
The  income,  amounting  now  to  about  10/.  a  year,  forms  part  of  a 
fund  which  is  distributed  in  bread  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
winter.  In  the  winter  of  1854-6,  some  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain 
the  really  necessitous  poor  of  the  parish,  and  a  number  of  ladies 
visiting  in  districts  furnished  the  clergy  and  churchwardens  with  a 
list  of  the  families  who  thej  thought  were  in  necessitous  circum- 
stances. This  list  contained  the  names  of  about  280  families,  exclu- 
sive of  those  inhabiting  the  almshouses ;  but  the  distribution  was 
not  confined  to  this  list,  a  great  number  of  other  persons  claimed  to 
participate  on  the  ground,  not  of  their  poverty,  but  that  they  had 
formerly  received  a  portion  of  the  dole.  Amongst  the  claims  thus 
made  and  yielded  to  were  those  of  the  families  of  men  in  constant  em- 
ployment under  public  bodies  and  private  persons,  and  in  the  receipt 
of  wages  sufficient  to  render  them  wholly  independent  of  alms.  The 
number  of  persons  who  ultimately  participated  was  supposed  to  be  not 
less  than  1,600  or  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  parish. 

In  ancient  commercial  cities,  where  the  merchants  and  those  Charities  in 
in  their  employment  have  ceased  to  reside  in  the  city  itself,  become  ex- 
charities  are  apt  to  become  excessive,  through  the  diminution  ^f  Jb^Imi^"*^^ 
the  population.     ''The  population  of  some  parishes  in  the  centre  of  popolatioiL 
"  of  the  city,"  (Bristol),  says  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  *'  has  materially 
"  diminished  by  the  conversion  of  dwelling  houses  into  ware- 
"  houses,  offices,  and  other  places  of  business ;  and  the  number 
**  and  value  of  the  gifts  are  beyond  all  proportion  to  their  real 
**  requirements."  f     This  is  of  course  still  more  the  case  in  the 
city  of  London,  where  the  charities  are  very  large  and  numerous, 
while  the  population  has  migrated  westward,  and  left  its  former 
liabitations  to  become  warehouses  and  offices. 

We  do  not  wish  to  make  a  harsh  application  of  economical  No  sweeping 
principles  to  funds  devoted  to   the  relief  of  the  poor.     Nor  removal  of  the 
would  we  recommend  the  disturbance  of  a  charitable  founda-  ^^^^^ 
tion  because  it  is  not  entirely  fulfilling  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  its  founder,  or  because  the  good  which   it  does  is 

partly  countervailed  by  some  attendant  evils.     Almshouses,  for  Almshouses 
r    ,  ,      .  «    •  -1.1     •      -x  A*         X      •  .    not  to  be  mter- 

instance,  may  be  m  some  cases  "  visible  mvitations  to  improvi-  fered  wiih ; 


*  Letter  appended  to  Mr.  Hare's  Evidence,  p.  479. 
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PabtV.      denoe/'  the  nominations  to  them  may  be  abused  for  political 
•'=— '        purposes,  they  may  unnecessarUy  and  undesirably  separate  the 
inmates  from  their    friends,   and  money  may  be  Toasted   by 
careless  or  jobbing  trustees  on  their  repairs*    The  two  last- 
mentioned   objections,   and  perhaps   the  first,  may  render  the 
course  which  Mr.  Martin  says  has  been  adopted  with  good  results 
at  Stafford,  of  converting  the  fund  into  pensions,  expedient  else- 
where.    This  is  an  alteration  of  detail.     We  see  no  good  reason 
for  diverting  these  charities  from  the  main  object  to  which  they 
are  now  applied,  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm  poor.   Neither 
nor  charitiefl     do  we  see  any  good  reason  for  diverting  fi-om  their  present  object, 
widoi?8.*"*  ^'  charities  devoted  to  the  relief  of  widows  or  orphans.  The  utmost 
we  would  suggest  in  regard  to  foundations  of  this  description,  is 
that  in  presenting  to  almshouses  and  assigning  pensions  to  aged 
persons  or  widows,  some  regard  should  be  had  among  other  things 
to  the  manner  in  which  their  children,  if  they  have  had  any,  bave 
been  brought  up.     In  these  cases  there  are  determinate  objects, 
pretty  certain  to  be  more  or  less  in  need,  even  though  they  may 
not  always  be  deserving ;  and  though  the  most  importunate  or 
those  who  have  most  interest,  not  those  who  are  best  entitled, 
may  sometimes  be  preferred.     But  if  doles  of  money  or  of  neces- 
saries to  the  poor  generally  are  proved  by  experience  to  injure 
the  class  which  they  were  intended  to  benefit,  besides  increasing 
pauperism  to  the  detriment  of  the  community,  there  seems  to  be 
every  reason  for  proceediug,  though  with  due  caution  and  regard 
for  the  fair  expectations  of  existijig  claimants,  to  a  better  appli- 
cation of  these  funds.    There  would  be  no  hesitation  in  discarding 
from  a  medical  foundation,  a  remedy  prescribed  by  the  founder 
which  had  been  proved  by  experience  not  to  cure*  and  extinguish, 
but  to  aggravate  and  propagate  the  disease.    If  the  remedy  which 
the  founders  of  annual  doles  devised  for  destitution  has  aggra- 
vated and  propagated  that  social  malady,  there  can  be  as  little 
hesitation  in  setting  it  aside  and  substituting  the  best  mode  of 
treatment,  which  we  now  know  to  be  early  education. 
Change  made        For  actual  cases  of  destitution  among  the  poor  generally  the 
Btances^of  1^'  State  makes  a  regular  provision — a  provision  much  larger,  more 
cas^  by  the       regular,  and  better  administered  in  every  respect  than  it  was  at 
the  poor  laws,    the  period  when  many  of  these  charities  were  founded. 
Case  of  the  The  following  account  of  the  Jarvis*  charity  in  Herefordshire, 

Jarvis' Chanty,  ^j^^j^  j^^    Cuminf  derived  from  Mr.  Hare,  Inspector  of  the 


*  Mr.  Cumin's  Report  on  Educadonal  Charities,  p.  320. 
t  Report  on  Educational  Charities,  p.  326. 
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Charity  Commission,  is  aa  illastration  on  a  great  scale  of  the 
mischief  frequently  done  by  these  foundations : — 

Greorge  Jarvis,  who  died  in  1793,  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
perty, which  ultimately  amounted  to  nearly  100,000/.,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  and  the  two  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  county,  upon 
trusty  to  apply  the  income  amongst  poor  inhabitants  of  Stanton-upon- 
Wye,  Bredwardine,  and  Letton,  in  money,  provisions,  physic,  or  clothes, 
and  he  directed  that  no  part  should  be  employed  in  building.  The 
trust  came  before  Lord  Eldon  in  July  1802,  in  a  suit  by  the  bishop  and 
the  trustees,  who  proposed  to  distribute  about  5- 100th  of  the  income 
in  physic  and  attendance  ;  33-lOOth  in  clothing,  bedding,  and  bed- 
clothes ;  14-lOOth  in  fuel,  and  28-lOOth  in  food.  Of  the  remaining 
20-lOOth  they  proposed  that  6- 100th  should  bo  applied  in  schooling; 
6-lOOth  in  apprenticing,  and  6- 100th  in  gratuities  to  servants  and 
apprentices.  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  and  other  counsel,  argued  that ''  the 
court  would  not  establish  so  mistalcen  a  charity,  which  was  in  effect  a 
premium  to  idleness  ;  that  it  appeared,  by  the  proposals  of  the  trustees, 
that  they  could  not  dispose  of  it  according  to  ^ny  intention  of  the 
testator,  and  that  they,  therefore,  introduced  other  objects  which  he 
had  not  contemplated — instruction,  apprenticing,  and  rewards  of  virtue.'* 
The  court,  however,  adopted  the  scheme,  holding,  with  regard  to 
schooling  and  apprenticing,  that,  as  the  trustees  might  give  money  to 
the  poor,  so  they  might  employ  the  money  for  them  in  object^  in  which 
it  was  proper  that  it  should  be  employed.  ^*  As  to  the  plan  of  the 
trustees,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  arguments  of 
policy.  If  the  Legislature  thinks  proper  to  give  the  power  of  leaving 
property  to  charitable  purposes,  recognized  by  *the  law  as  such,  how- 
ever prejudicial,  the  court  must  administer  it.  If  it  is  right  to  put 
bequests  of  personal  property  to  charity  under  the  same  fetters  as  real 
estate,  that  is  for  the  Legislature ;  and  courts  of  justice  must  act 
without  regard  to  the  impolicy  of  the  law." 

The  anticipations  of  the  evils  which  were  likely  to  follow  from  these 
gifts  were  more  than  realized.  The  amount  to  be  distributed  was 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  wages  of  the  labouring  population  in  the 
three  parishes.  The  attraction  was  irresistible.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  progressive  increase  of  inhabitants  : — 


FartV. 


1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

1881. 

1841. 

1851. 

Stanton-upon-Wye 

430 

512 

514 

544 

548 

586 

Bredwardine 

306 

327 

379 

436 

409 

422 

Letton 

124 

150 

163 

200 

224 

214 

Mr.  Cumin  states  in  a  note  that  the  population  of  the  parishes 
immediately  adjacent  —  Winferton,  Dorstone,  Monnington-on- 
Wye,  and  Brobury — have,  during  the  same  time,  diminished. 
In  those  parishes,  including  also  Willersley,  there  were  at  the 
last  census  about  60  persons  in  number  less  than  in  1801. 

In  1801,  151  persons  in  Stanton-upon-Wye»  89  in  Bredwardine,  and 
80  in  Letton,  in  all  320,  appear,  by  the  evidence  in  the  cause,  not  to 
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FjkBT  v.      have  heen  of  the  class  of  poor,  and  this  namber  of  the  wealthier  rlmwew 

maj  be  taken  to  remain  nearly  the  same,  in  a  district  in  which  no 

commercial  or  manufacturing  causes  have  arisen  to  increase  the  amcant 
of  employment,  and  no  circumstances  have  occurred  to  render  it  in  any 
greater  degree  the  residence  of  persons  at  leisure  or  in  retirement.  The 
number  of  farms,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  now  rather  leBS  than  it 
was.  The  pauper  population  had  thus  increased,  in  lO-years,  upwards 
of  20  per  cent.  ;  in  20  years,  almost  40  per  cent.  ;  and  in  30  years,  60 
per  cent.  The  distribution  of  2,300/.  a  year  in  alms  brought  into  the 
parishes,  not  labourers  seeking  employment  where  it  was  likely  to  be 
found,  but  persons  naturally  desirous  of  participation  in  gifis  which 
could  be  obtained  without  labour.  The  landowners,  or  wealthy 
inhabitants,  were  not  likely  to  make  any  provision  for  the  residence 
of  increased  numbers,  whose  immigration  they  did  not  invite  ;  but  as 
habitations  were  necessary,  the  cottages  became  more  crowded ;  houses 
not  more  than  sufficient  for  one  family  were  divided  into  two  or  more ; 
and  other  dwellings  were  built,  not  the  production  of  capital  directed 
to  the  supply  of  a  social  necessity,  or  in  situations  adapted  for  the 
convenience  of  the  employer  and  the  employed,  but  built  by  the  poor 
themselves,  or  those  little  above  them,  some  on  waste,  and  others  in 
remote  spots,  with  regard  to  little  else  than  mere  shelter.  I  will  not 
venture  to  repeat  the  traditions  which  are  current  of  the  evils  which 
this  state  of  things  created ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  round 
these  parishes,  who  remember  their  state  some  years  ago,  are  uniform 
in  their  testimony  of  the  demoralization  of  which  the  poor  were  by  this 
means  made  the  victims.  Their  mode  of  existence  is  said  in  some 
respects  to  have  resembled  that  alternation  of  want  and  repletion 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  savage  state.  The  absence  of  regular 
employment  for  so  many  persons  often  occasioned  at  times  want  and 
suffering,  whilst  the  large  quantities  of  food  distributed  at  other  times 
led  to  great  excesses.  No  habits  of  care  or  providence  taught  them  to 
husband  that  which  had  caused  them  no  labour  to  obtain  ;  and  where 
poverty  was  the  title  to  participation,  there  was  little  encourage- 
ment  to  that  steady  industry  which  could  alone  avert  it.  Idleness, 
discontent,  and  improvidence  were  found  to  be  the  fruits  of  this  iO- 
conceived  and  ill-judged  gift,  to  which  must  be  added  an  immorality 
of  life,  the  results  of  which  are  yet  distinctly  felt. 

The  trustees  at  the  end  of  about  thirty  years  altered  their  system 
of  distribution,  and  ultimately  an  information  was  filed.  The  then 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell,  and  Mr.  Tomkyns  Dew,  by 
their  answer  in  this  suit,  say,  "  that  in  their  opinion  the  charity  has  in 
effect  been  injurious  to  the  parishes  in  which  it  is  established,  but  such 
injurious  effects  are  rather  owing,  as  they  believe,  to  the  largeness  of 
the  income  arising  from  the  charity  as  compared  with  the  small  popu- 
lation among  which  the  same  was  to  be  distributed,  than  to  the  mode 
now  pursued  in  applying  the  same." 

The  Court  of  Chancery,  being  unable  to  depart  from  the  terms  of 
the  will,  application  was  made  to  Parliament,  and  an  Act  was  obtained 
in  1852. 

The  Inspector  of  Charities,  after  a  personal  examination,  gave 
the  following  account  of  the  condition  to  which  the  inhabitanta 
of  Stanton-upon- Wye  had  been  reduced  by  the  Jarvis  charity : — 

In  that  parish  almost  the  whole  of  one,  and  not  the  least  populous 
part  of  the  parish,  called  "  Little  London,"  owes  its  construction,  it  if 
Delieved,  entirely  to  this  charity.    A  number  of  wretched  huts,  built  of 
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timber  and  such  other  material  as  the  place  afforded,  arose  upon  a  spot      Past  V. 

of  waste  land,  and  received  the  significant  name  which  it  bears.     I         

understand  that  these  tenements  are  now  let  by  the  lord  of  the  manor 
to  the  occupants  at  rents  varying  from  about  three  pounds  a  year 
upwards.  These  hovels  are  closely  intersected  by  open  ditches  of  stag- 
nant water,  into  which  the  drains,  if  there  be  anything  deserving  that 
name,  flow.  They  are  approached  by  pathways,  which  cannot  be 
properly  called  roads.  My  visit  happened  to  occur  after  an  unusually 
long  period  of  dry  weather,  but  the  paths  or  lanes  leading  to  these 
dwellings  were  even  then  almost  impassable.  The  internal  accommoda- 
tion is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  cause  which  led  to  the  build- 
ings, and  the  condition  of  the  builders.  The  sleeping  places  are 
generally  upon  an  upper  floor,  the  ascent  being  by  a  ladder,  with 
little,  if  any,  separation  between  the  places  appropriated  to  the  parents, 
children,  or  different  sexes.  In  one  cottage  I  found  a  kind  of  rough 
boarding  fixed  across  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  an  aperture  of  about 
two  feet  square  in  the  centre,  which  might  be  crept  through  ]>y  persons 
passing  to  the  inner  division  of  the  room,  and  to  which  1  could  see  no 
other  access.  In  another  part  of  the  same  parish  an  old  farmhouse  has 
been  divided  into  dwelling  rooms,  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  for  no  less, 
than  &ve  different  families,  in  which  the  conditions  of  a  healthy  physical 
or  moral  existence  are  not  less  disregarded.* 

By  the  scheme  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  1852,  a  large 
portion  of  the  fund  has  been  converted  to  the  purposes  of  popular 
education.  Another  portion  is  devoted  to  apprenticing  and 
advancing  in  life  the  children  fi-om  the  schools.  The  gifts  in 
food,  clothing,  and  fuel  are  reduced  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  income. 
Of  the  portion  converted  to  popular  education,  part  is  applied 
to  day  schools,  part,  with  more  questionable  wisdom,  to  charity 
boarding  schools.  It  appears  that  some  30,0002.  is  now  being 
spent  upon  charity  boarding  houses  for  the  children  of  1,200 
people  living  in  the  state  of  physical  degradation  described  by 
the  Inspector  of  Charities  in  the  extract  above  quoted.  This 
outlay  in  building  appears  to  involve  as  complete  a  departure 
from  the  testator  s  will  as  the  boldest  scheme  of  improvement  could 
require.  "  The  testator/'  says  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  "  expressly 
**  directs  in  his  will  that  nothing  shall  be  spent  on  brick  and 
"  mortar,  yet  the  present  trustees  are  spending  in  building  alone, 
"  under  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  sanctioned  by 
"  Parliament,  not  less  than  25,0002.  or  30,0002. ;  but,  at  the 
''  same  time,  the  new  scheme  limits  the  charity  to  the  population 
''  of  three  small  parishes,  so  small,  that  so  large  a  charity 
"  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  mischievous,  interfering  with 
'^  the  wages  of  labour,  as  it  does  in  this  case,  they  being  about 
''  2^.  a  week  below  those  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  and 
"  maldng  the  charity  supply  the  place  of  a  poor  rate."    "  Surely/' 

*  Beport  on  Educational  Charities,  pp.  328,  329. 
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Part  V.  he  adds,  *'  the  prospect  of  doing  good,  instead  of  hann,  would 
"  have  equally  justified  an  extended  application  of  the  funds  ef 
*^  this  charity,  in  part,  at  all  events,  in  supplementing  the  wants 
*'  of  education  in  the  parishes  in  the  county,  although  not  ex- 
"  pressly  mentioned  in  the  will .  of  the  testator,  as  in  spending 
*'  so  much  in  bricks  and  mortar,  which  is  expressly  forbidden."* 
The  aggregate  amount  of  Parliamentary  aid  received  by  Hereford- 
shire towards  education  during  26  years  (1833-59)  was  I7,337t 
The  aggregate  annual  income  of  the  Jarvis'  charity  during  the 
same  period  was  more  than  four  times  that  amount. 
Case  of  the  Our  Assistant   Commissioner,   Mr.   Cumin,t  had    particular 

^^^il^^     facilities  afforded  him  for  inquiring  into  the  operation  of  a  large 
Chester.  charity  called   the   Mayor's  charity,   or  the    late   Clarke  and 

Marshall's  charities,  at  Manchester.     He  says — 

It  happened,  fortunately,  that  at  the  very  time  when  I  was  prose- 
cuting my  inquiries  a  dispute  had  arisen  with  respect  to  a  great  endow- 
ment at  Manchester,  the  Mayor's,  or  the  late  Clarke  and  Marshall's 
charities.  The  town  clerk  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
Charity  Commissioners  in  regard  to  a  scheme  which  had  been  pro- 
pounded by  the  Mayor  of  Manchester  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating 
a  certain  portion  of  the  charity  income  to  the  support  of  a  ragged 
school.  After  a  vigorous  debate  in  the  Town  Council,  the  Mayor's 
proposition  was  approved  by  a  small  majority.  I  do  not  propose  to 
enter  upon  the  question  whether  the  scheme  of  the  Mayor  was  good  or 
bad  ;  I  simply  propose  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  charity  is  at 
present  administered,  so  that  the  Commissioners  may  form  an  opinion 
whether  the  intentions  of  the  founder  are  in  any  respect  carried  into 
effect. 

The  charity  in  question  consists  of  an  annual  sum  of  2,260/1  to  be 
distributed  "  to  poor,  aged,  and  needy  or  impotent  people,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  borough-reeve,  constables,  and  churchwardens."  Since 
the  date  of  the  inquiry  made  by  the  late  Commissioners  the  income  has 
increased  by  about  400/.  a  year,  and  on  the  29th  of  September  1859 
there  was  a  balance  at  the  banker's  of  3,771/.  The  area  within  which 
the  charity  is  to  be  distributed  is  the  township  of  Manchester,  which 
I  was  informed  by  the  Poor  Law  officers  contains  200,000  persona^ 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  this  charity,  I  had  every  facility 
through  the  kindn^ess  of  Mr.  Heron,  the  town  clerk,  and  Mr.  Rickards, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  ;  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
personally  visiting  the  houses  of  some  of  the  recipients  of  the  charity. 
Besides,  I  procured  a  very  considerable  number  of  papers,  being  the 
forms  of  application,  and  containing  the  particulars  filled  up.  With 
these  papers  before  me,  I  questioned  the  relieving  officers  whose  duty 
it  is  to  ascertain  (so  far  as  they  are  able)  whether  the  applicants  are  fit 
persons  to  be  relieved.  These  papers  are .  distributed  among  the  rate- 
payers, who  fill  up  the  blanks.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
even  if  the  papers  were  filled  up  correctly  they  would  not  furnish  such 
information  as  would  exclude  all  but  fit  recipients.  The  earnings 
neither  of  father,  mother,  nor  children  are  stated,  and,  thereforei,  eten 

*  Report  on  Educational  Charities,  p.  35e. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  387,  338,  389. 
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upon  the  face  of  the  paper,  it  is  quite  possible  the  applicant  may  not      Pabt  y« 

he  in  want  of  charitj.     It  ia  true  that  the  relieving  officers  revise  the         

list  of  applicants,  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  for  these 
officials  to  make  a  satisfactory  report  in  the  time  allowed.  How  can 
seven  persons  examine  accurately  into  9,000  or  10,000  in  four  weeks  ? 
In  the  ordinary  discharge  of  their  duties  the  relieving  officers  are  often 
obliged  to  watch  night  and  day  in  order  to  detect  imposition.  In  the 
second  place»  even  those  applications  which  have  been  pronounced  by 
them  unfit,  are  notwithstanding  constantly  entertained.  The  person 
upon  whom  reliance  is  placed  in  the  distribution  of  this  charity  is  the 
recommender.  If  he  makes  no  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the  person 
recommended,  or  if  he  does  not  exercise  an  honest  judgment,  the  charity 
must  get  into  the  hands  of  the  undeserving.  Now,  I  was  told  that  the 
practice  is  defective  in  both  respects.  On  the  one  hand,  the  recom- 
mender generally  does  not  visit  or  even  know  the  person  recommended; 
on  the  other  hand  he  or  she  knowingly  recommends  the  wrong  person. 
Thus,  out  of  400  nominees  visited  by  one  officer,  only  a  third  was 
found  to  live  in  the  place  of  residence  indicated.  Out  of  13  visited 
in  one  street  only  three  were  found.  Out  of  400  visited  by  another 
officer  only  two-thirds  were  found.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  find  that  the  person  recommended  has  been  dead  for  years. 
In  some  cases  I  observe  that  the  very  name  of  the  nominee  is  not 
stated.  The  practice  seems  to  be  to  leave  a  certain  number  of  tickets 
with  some  of  the  chief  manufacturers,  superior  shopkeepers,  or  bankers, 
who  distribute  them  amongst  their  men,  to  be  filled  up.  Again,  it  must 
be  observed  that  all  ratepayers  are  entitled  to  tickets,  and  amongst 
them  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  petty  landlords,  small  trades- 
men, and  beer-house  keepers.  Such  persons  distribute  the  tickets 
amongst  their  customers  or  tenants,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
their  merits. 

I  examined  105  of  the  nomination  papers  in  presence  of  the  relieving 
officers,  and  I  found  that  in  some  cases  the  names  were  fictitious  ;  in 
others  relations  had  recommended  their  relations ;  in  others  the 
persons  recommended  were  drunkards  or  of  bad  character  ;  in  others 
they  were  in  receipt  of  considerable  wages  and  unfit  objects  of  charity. 
To  come  to  particulars,  it  appeared  that  30  cases  out  of  105  were  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  under  the  age  of  46^  many  of  them  between  17 
and  30.  As  a  further  illustration  of  the  want  of  proper  inquiry,  I  may 
mention  this  case.  A  woman  in  the  receipt  of  65.  per  week  from  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  but  living  by  selling  oranges,  nuts,  shell-fish,  &c.  at 
dram-shops  and  public-houses,  obtained  three  different  recommendations 
under  three  different  names  from  three  different  persons.  None  of  the 
recommenders  knew  the  woman,  but  they  kept  the  public-house  vaults 
where  the  woman  sold  her  oranges.  Another  officer  reports  that  he  has 
lately  thrown  out  a  recommendation  made  by  a  son  for  his  father 
whom  he  was  liable  to  maintain,  although  the  son  is  the  proprietor  of 
works,  and  employs  various  hands. 

But  probably  the  most  singular  thing  is,  that  there  is  no  proof  what- 
ever that  the  article  ever  reaches  the  hands  of  the  person  recommended. 
The  relieving  officers  whom  I  examined  say: — "Persons  recommend 
themselves  or  they  recommend  others  without  consulting  them,  and 
have  the  charity  left  at  their  own  homes  to  be  conveyed  from  thence 
to  the  persons  named  in  the  form,  but  who  never  get  them.  The 
middlemen  among  the  handloom  weavers  do  this,  sending  in  the  names 
of  individuals  who  are  lodging  and  working  in  their  houses,  and  whose 
beds  they  then  supply  with  blankets,  counterpanes,  and  sheets.  It  is 
not  intended  that  any  person  should  have  more  than  one  recommenda- 
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tion  per  year,  but  some  are  thus  recommended  for  all  the  dflsaeB  of 
articles  distributed,  and  get  them." 

Mr.  C.  H.  Rickards,  the  chairman  of  the  Manchester  board  of 
guardians,  gives,  >  in  a  published  letter,  an  account  of  the 
distribution  of  the  charity,  and  the  evils  arising  from  it,  which 
corroborates  that  of  Mr.  Cumin.* 

Mr.  Hare  says  of  the  charities  which  have  accumulated  in  the 
course  of  the  last  three  centuries  in  Salisbury,  that,  "notwith- 
"  standing  all  these  charities,  the  great  mass  of  the  poor  in  Salis- 
"  bury  are  not  in  a  better  condition,  either  physically  or  moriilly^ 
"  than  in  other  places,  where  the  charities,  if  any  such  exist,  are 
"  insignificant  in  amount."  f  He  states  that,  as  far  as  he  can 
ascertain,  there  are  few  places  where  the  poor-rate  is  higher,  in 
proportion  to  the  population  ;  that  there  is  no  place  in  which 
there  are  smaller  indications  of  any  improvement  in  this  respect ; 
that  the  number  of  paupers  has  for  several  years  past  (up  to 
1856)  steadily  increased  ;  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  immigra- 
tion of  poor  into  the  place ;  and  that  this,  though  perhaps  partly 
due  to  other  causes,  may,  from  experience,  be  attributed  to 
the  temptation  of  the  numerous  pensions  and  doles  "  of  which 
"  the  poor  have  heard,  but  in  which  it  is  probably  not  often 
"  their  lot  to  participate."  Mr.  Hare  quotes,  as  apposite  to  this 
case,  the  words  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  There  must  be  a  mockery  in 
"  the  magnificence  of  these  public  charities,  which  have  not,  to 
"  all  appearances,  bettered  the  circumstances  or  advanced  the 
"  comforts  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  instituted,  beyond 
'^  those  of  a  people  where  they  are  utterly  unknown ;"  and  the 
opinion  of  the  same  divine  and  economist  that  these  charities 
"  form  an  adhesive  nucleus  around  which  the  poor  accumulate 
"  and  settle,  misled  by  vague  hopes  of  benefit  from  the  charities 
"  which  they  fail  to  confer  ;"  and  that  they  "  occasion  a  relaxa- 
"  tion  of  economy  and  of  the  relative  duties  of  parents,  children, 
"  and  relations,  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  hope  that  is  felt,  and 
"  not  of  the  hope  that  is  realized." 

No  place  is  more  abundantly  provided  with  charities,  or  has 
more  steadily  resisted  any  change  of  their  objects,  than  Coventry,} 
the  poor  of  which  are  at  the  present  moment,  plunged  in  the 
greatest  distresa  It  is  true  that  this  distress  arises  from  a 
fluctuation  in  trade.  But  it  is  for  distress  arising  from  such 
accidents  that  charity,  if  wise  and   discriminating,   provides; 


♦  Mr.  Cumin's  Keport  oji  Educational  Charities,  pp.  339,  340. 

t  JjCtter  appended  to  Mr.  Hare's  Evidence,  p.  479. 

t  See  the  Third  Report  of  the  Charity  CommissioDors  (1656),  p.  8. 
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while  to  produce  and  aggravate  it,  by  engendering  habits  of     ^^^  ^• 
improvidence,  is  the  pe(juliar  tendency  of  periodical  distributions 
of  alms  by  the  trustees  of  charitable  foimdations. 

The  Coventry  charities  are  believed  to  be  very  useful  in  elec-  charities  found 
tions.*     This  is  probably  not  a  singular  case.     There  is  reason  ^^^  ^  *^^" 
to  believe  that  charities  are  sometimes  not  only  distributed 
without  care  in  the  selection  of  the  object,  but  abused  for  the 
purposes  of  political  corruption.     The  records  of  the  Charity  The  Canter- 
Commission  furnish  the  following  account  of  the  distribution  of  ^^  ^   "^^' 
a  large  charity  at  Canterbury,  where,  from  the  importance  of  the 
city,  it  must  be  comparatively  easy  to  find  good  trustees  :t — 

In  Canterbury,  there  is  Lovejoy's  charity,  part  of  which  is  to  be 
applied  to  *^  poor,  ancient,  and  sick  people  not  receiving  relief."  The 
following  list  of  recipients  will  show  the  mode  in  which  the  founder's 
intentions  are  carried  into  effect  :•— 

Convicted  felon  -  -  -  -         -       1 

Brothel  keepers  -  -  -  -      4 

Drunkards        -  -  -  -  -     18 

Other  bad  characters    -  -  -  -    17 


Paupers  -  -  -  . 

Occasional  paupers       ... 

In  good  employment,  or  not  needy 

Total  improper  objects 
Inmates  of  hospitals,  pensioners,  &c.     - 
Mechanics,  labourers,  tradesmen 
Persons  who  may  be  proper  objects 
Respectable  poor  and  deserving  persons 
No  information  respecting 


—    40 


- 

36 

. 

18 

— 

64 

61 
146 

. 

8 

. 

124 

. 

132 

- 

110 

- 

113 

500 


Mr.  MartiniJ  was  informed  that  Lovejoy's  charity  was  very 
much  applied  to  political  purposes. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  these  doles  when  distributed  by  the  Oiarities  dis- 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  with  regard  to  the  religious  habits  of^^^^^l^f^ 
the  recipients,  would  do  good  by  encouraging  religion.     The  the  parish. 
Dean  of  Hereford,  however,    communicated  to   Mr.  Cumin  a 
letter  on  this  subject  from  the  Rev.  W.  Poole,§  who  says  : — 

You  asked  me  about  bread  charities.  There  were  some  at  St. 
Leonard's,  and  a  great  many  at  Lugwardine,  which  I  could  observe 
during  the  nine  years  I  was  in  those  parishes. 

At  St.  Leonard's  the  distribution  came  only  twice  or  three  times 
in  the  year  ;  when  every  one  came  to  church  who  could  be  considered 

♦  Mr  Erie's  Evidence,  3826. 

t  Mr.  Cumin's  Report  on  Educational  Charities,  p.  335. 

X  Evidence,  4097. 

§  Mr.  Cumin's  Report  on  Educational  Charities,  p.  330. 
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Charities,  the 
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vhich  have 
fkUed. 

Charity  for 
the  discharge 
of  insolvent 
debtors. 


Charities  for 
the  kindred  of 
the  founder. 


poor,  and  who,  not  being  poor,  wished  to  "  keep  up  a  right  '*  to  rec^^e 
gifts.  A  large  portion  came  at  no  other  time,  or  very  rarely,  and  iLe 
result  was,  that  the  50  or  60  loaves  did  not  suffice,  and  if  Uie  clergy- 
man did  not  add  loaves  enoup^h  to  satisfy  the  claimants,  ill-will  to  him, 
and  jealousy  towards  the  recipients,  flourished  for  some  time  in  great 
vigour  ;  this  I  have  often  noticed. 

At  Lugwardine  it  was  worse — for  there  every  Sunday  in  the  month 
had  its  special  "charity,"  and  a  certain  number  of  labourers  were 
appointed  to  receive  on  each  Sunday ;  so  many,  whose  turn  came 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  so  many  on  the  second  Sunday,  and 
so  on.  If  there  came  a  fifth  Sunday  in  the  month,  no  bread  was  given. 
I  could  always  tell  when  I  went  into  church  by  a  look  at  the  **  open 
seats"  whose  turn  it  was  to  receive  the  loaves.  As  a  rule  the 
recipients  seldom  came  except  one  Sunday  in  the  month,  their  own 
gift-day.  And  on  the  fifth  Sunday  of  a  month,  I  have  sometimes  seen 
the  seats  altogether  or  very  nearly  empty.  Of  course  I  don't  accuse 
the  bread  of  all  this ;  but  it  certainly  did  not  remedy  it.  My  own 
impression  was  that  the  more  independent  labourers  were  repelled  from 
attending  church  by  the  sight  of  this  interested  church-going  ;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  by  lowering  the  tone  of  feeling  among  the  poor 
it  is  doing  great  mischief,  far  more  than  the  good  which  the  gift  of 
bread  can  confer.  In  those  two  parishes,  I  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  unpopular  as  the  step  would  be,  it  would  be  a  positive 
benefit  to  be  rid  of  those  charities  altogether.  Here  (Hentland),  on 
one  Sunday  in  the  year,  buns  and  beer  are  left  to  be  distributed  in 
church  after  sermon  on  Palm  Sunday.  The  beer  is  stopped ;  but  the 
buns  still  make  a  joke  for  ill-behaved  children. 

Among  the  charities  which  are  not  for  "  the  poor  "  generally, 
but  devoted  to  specific  objects,  there  are  some  the  original 
objects  of  which  have  failed.  Mr.  Martin  speaks  of  charities 
towards  the  payment  of  the  extinct  tax  of  ^'fifteenths/'  as 
existing  in  considerable  numbers.*  The  trustees  of  the  society 
for  the  discharge  and  relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for  small  debts, 
have  in  their  hands  more  than  100,000^.f  As  the  cases  of  cruel 
and  irrational  imprisonment  for  debt,  for  the  relief  of  which  this 
fund  was  subscribed,  do  not  occur  under  the  present  law,  there  is 
a  large  surplus  income,  which  Parliament  has  enabled  the  trustees 
to  apply  to  various  benevolent  purposes,  having  no  relation  to  the 
relief  of  debtors.  Among  other  objects,  a  small  contribution  is 
made  to  ragged  schools.  Some  discussion  appears  to  have  arisen 
respecting  the  administration  of  this  charity,  into  which  we  need 
not  enter.  In  such  cases  of  lapsed  charities,  when  a  new  appro- 
priation of  the  Aind  is  to  be  made,  we  submit  that  the  proved 
advantages  of  popular  education  entitle  it  to  a  considerable  share. 

With  charities,  the  specific  objects  of  which  have  failed, 
may  fairly  be  classed  those  intended  for  the  kindred  of  the 
founder,  when,  by  lapse  of  time,  the  pedigree  has  been  so  spun 


♦  Evidence,  4092. 

t  Mr.  Cnmin's  B^port  on  EdncatioDai  Charities,  p.  S65. 
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out  that  real  relationship  can  no  longer  be  said  to  exist.  There  Past  V. 
are  large  provisions  of  this  kind,  for  the  fiimilies  of  Guy  and 
SmitL*  The  property  of  the  Smith's  charity,  founded  about  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  is  in  land  round  the  Kensington  Museum, 
Thurlow  Square,  Onslow  Square,  Pelham  Crescent,  and  the  Con- 
sumptive Hospital,  which,  it  is  calculated,  will  in  time  produce 
60,0002.  a-year.  Mr.  Hare's  evidence  on  these  charities  is  to  the 
effect  that  they  produce  a  good  deal'of  fictitious  pauperism  in 
the  favoured  families. 

Other  charities  have  outgrown  in  amount  their  original  object.  Charities  which 
so  that  a  large  surplus  fund  has  accumulated,  and  awaits  appro*  thdr  o^ScteT^ 
priation.  At  Newbury,  the  inspector  reported  on  two  charities, 
ene  with  a  surplus  of  1392.,  the  other  with  a  surplus  of  2222* 
At  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East,  in  London,  the  inspector  states 
that  the  unappropriated  charities  will  soon  amount  to  3,0002* 
a-year.t 

The  object  of  some  charities  is  to  furnish  loans.  ^'  I  have  in-  Loans. 
"  quired,"  says  the  inspector,  "  in  this  town  (Hereford)  and  other 
^  towns,  whether  this  (Sir  Thomas  White's)  loan  charity  is  really 
'^  of  any  practical  advantage  to  those  who  obtain  the  money,  and 
*^  I  find  the  general  opinion  to  be  that  the  loans  are  not  productive 
''  of  any  good.  In  most  cases,  the  persons  who  are  so  unfortunate 
'^  as  to  be  induced  to  become  the  sureties,  are  the  persons  ulti- 
^  mately  obliged  to  pay  the  debt,  and  there  does  not  appear  any 
**  recorded  or  known  instance  of  a  borrower  who  has  really  bene- 
*^  fited  by  the  loan.  Amongst  the  obligors  in  the  eleven  bonds, 
^  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  knew  the  whole  of  them,  that 
"  only  one  of  them  had  risen  in  the  world."f  The  present  Charity 
Commissioners  also  state  in  their  Third  Beport,§  that  ^'loan 
'*  charities,  in  spite  of  eveiy  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  admi- 
''  nistrators,  are  found  to  be  liable  to  great  abuse,  and,  when 
**  carried  to  a  great  extent,  they  must  be  attended  with  very 
"  doubtful  advantage."  "It  is  diflScult,*'  says  Mr.  Miller, [|  in 
reference  to  the  Bristol  loan  charities, "  to  say  whether  the  system 
"  of  lending  these  loans  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  the  bor- 
**  rower  or  not.    It  is  very  often  &t  otherwise  to  the  sureties." 

The  charities  for  apprenticing  the  childi'en  of  the  poor  are  Apprentioethip 
calculated  to  amount  to  60,0002.  a-year.     The  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  returned  31,6702.  exclusively  applicable  to  this  pur- 

*  Mr.  Hare's  ETidence,  3919-8926. 

t  Mr.  Camm'i  Report  on  Edacational  Charities,  p.  32U 

1  Ibid.,  p.  317. 

i  Appendix,  p.  133. 

I  Appendix  to  Mr.  Comin*!  Report  on  Brigtol  and  Fiymomh,  p.  177. 
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Paw  v.  pote;  bendes  whidi  the  sam  of  69,2001.  a-year  is  applicable 
""^  partly  to  this,  and  partly  to  other  purpoeea.  ^  The  amount  of 
''  the  fee  varies  greatly,  ranging  fi*om  oL  to  251.  for  each  cliildL 
'^  Some  of  the  charities  are  administered  by  existing  corporate 
**  bodies;  some  by  the  mnnicipal  tmstees  of  oorp(»ate  towns, 
**  who  have  snooeeded  the  old  corporations ;  some  by  the  ministar 
^  and  chorchwardais  and  other  parochial  aathoiities.  A  lazige 
"  nnmber  of  trustees  are  appointed  firom  time  to  time,  and  hav& 
'^  not  of  necessity  any  public  capacity."*  Apprenticeship  is,  m 
effect,  industrial  education  ;  but  it  is  the  industrial  education  of 
a  past  rather  than  of  the  present  age.  The  subdivision  of  labour  ^ 
and  the  introduction  of  machinery,  rendering  crafts  which  were 
once  a  mystery  easy  of  acquirement,  have  conspired  vrith  tha 
general  ascendancy  of  free  trade  principles  to  break  up  the 
system  against  whidi  Adam  Smith  wrote.  In  our  greatest  seats 
of  industry  apprenticeship  has  almost  ceased  to  exist  Apprentice- 
ship fees  consequently  seem  at  present  to  be  comparative  little 
in  request.  The  reports  of  the  Charity  Inspectors  frequently 
contain  cases  in  which  the  fiind  for  apprenticeship  fees  had 
accumulated  because  no  application  had  been  made  for  years. 
In  St.  DmistanVin-the-West  only  three  applications  tor  appren- 
ticeship fees  had  been  made  in  six  years.  At  St.  Antholin's^ 
in  the  City  of  London,  there  is  an  apprentioeship  fund  called 
Coventry's  Charity,  but  there  has  been  no  apprentice  for  many 
years,  and  the  frmd  has  accumulated  so  that  a  scheme  is  wanted 
for  its  application.  In  Bavenstone,  Bucks,  the  income  of  a 
ohairity  consisting  of  5,546!^  5a.  lOd.  is  devoted  to  dothing  and 
apprenticing,  but  there  is  no  demand  for  apprenticeship  fees. 
There  were  only  twelve  applications  in  seven  years.  On  tibe 
other  hand  there  appears  reason  to  believe  that  thriving  ismd 
respectable  masterH  look  only  to  the  boy's  character  and  educa* 
tion,  and  disregard  the  fee.  When  the  fee  is  taken,  it  is  believed 
by  the  Charity  Inspectors,  whose  opinion  Mr.  Cuminf  had  an 
c^portunity  of  ascertaining,  that  'Mt  is  divided^  by  an  underhand 
'^  arrangement)  between  the  parent  and  the  master  to  whom  the 
<<  boy  is  apprenticed  " — a  system  which  involves  malversation,  as 
well  as  waste.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  funds  now  devoted 
to  apprenticeship  might  not  in  many  instances  be  applied  with 
advantage,  and  with  full  regard  for  the  founder's  main  design, 
either  to  the  foundation  of  small  exhibitions  tenable  in  any  trade 


*  Mr.  Comin's  Beport  on  Edttcational  CbaritieB,  p.  318. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  319. 
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or  calliDg  withont  restriction,  and  open  as  prices  of  diligence  and     ^aw  ▼. 

good  conduct  to  the  children  of  the  local  schools,  or  to  the        

promotion  of  industrial  education  in  the  most  improved  form. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  with  St.  Leonard's,  at  Bristol,  Example  <£ 
the  example  has  abeady  been  set,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  ^^^rilrtoL 
Canon  Qirdlestone,  of  divertmg  large  charitable  funds  from  the 
objectionable  purposes  previously  desci-ibed,  to  that  of  supporting 
new  parochial  schools  lately  built,  at  a  cost  of  2,500i.,  under 
.  Ck)vemment  inspection,  and  with  teachers  holding  first-class  cer- 
tificates. " This  has  been  done/'  says  Canon  Girdlestone,  "with 
''  the  cordial  approval  of  all  classes  in  the  parish  except  the 
'*  vicious.*'  The  change  was  effected  by  means  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. The  state  of  things  arising  from  the  operation  oi  the 
charities,  as  originally  applied,  and  the  results  of  the  change,  are 
thus  described  by  Canon  Girdlestone :  — 

When  about  three  years  ago  I  became  vicar  of  the.  parish,  I  found  it 
greatly  demoralised  and  pauperised  bj  the  annual  distribution  in  money 
doles  of  very  large  charitable  bequests  which  could  not,  except  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  be  diverted  from  that  object.  At  a  date  not  very  remote 
from  this  these  funds  were  used  almost  entirely  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses. For  some  years  past  all  such  application  of  these  fun&  has 
ceased,  and  much  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  a  proper  distribution  of 
them.  Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fac^ 
that,  after  all,  a  large  portion  of  the  sum  distributed  found  its  way  into 
the  public-bouses,  and  that  the  tendency  of  the  whole  system  was  to 
demoralise  and  pauperise.  Lodgings  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  were 
at  a  premium,  on  account  of  the  money  gifts.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, after  ventilating  the  project  whenever  opportunity  offered,  both 
in  public  an4  private,  for  a  year  or  more,  J  at  last  succeeded,  with  the 
full  consent  and  active  co-operation  of  the  vestry,  and  without  any 
opposition  from  any  one,  in  concerting  a  scheme  wiUi  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, which  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  just  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  By  this  Act,  which  has  cost  the  parish 
nothing,  the  money  doles  are  for  ever  abolished  ;  200/.  per  annum  of  the 
sum  heretofore  distributed  in  doles  is  applied  to  the  endowment  of  the 
parochial  almshouses  for  aged  widows  ;  and  the  remainder,  at  present 
amounting  to  about  240/L,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  likely  to 
amount  to  not  less  than  450/.  per  annum,  is  set  apart  for  the  support  of 
the  above-mentioned  schools.  Thus  these  bequests  are  still  adminis-^ 
tered  to  the  same  class  of  population  for  which  they  were  originally  left. 
Only,  instead  of  being  used,  as  heretofore,  for  the  demoralization  of  the 
able-bodied,  they  are  applied,  partly  to  the  securing  a  comfortable  main^ 
tenance  for  the  aged  and  widowed,  and  partly  for  die  efficient  education 
(^  the  young.  With  regard  to  this  latter  object,  there  will  be  ample- 
funds,  when  the  contributions  of  those  receiving  education  are  also 
taken  into  account,  not  merely  to  maintain  the  boys',  girls*,  and  infant, 
schools  in  their  present  efficient  condition,  but  to  provide  at  a  small  cost 
one  good  meal  a  day  for  each  child  attending  the  schools  ;  to  give  the 
elder  girls  so  much  industrial  training  as  consists  in  learning  to  cook 
this  dinner  from  materials  and  with  appliances  such  as  they  will  be 
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Pabt  V.      likely  to  have  afterwards  in  their  own  homes ;  and  to  setup  adult  night 
schools  for  both  sexes,  under  trained  and  well-paid  teachers. 

Example  of  In  the  some  manner,  at  Loughborough,  a  large  fund  ^ven  by 

^^  '  Thomaa  Burton,  in  1495,  on  charitable  trusts,  of  which  no  record 

has  been  found,  the  bulk  of  which  was  formerly  applied  in  aid  of 
the  poor-rates,  has  now,  in  consequence  of  this  misappropriation 
having  been  certified  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  to  the 
Attorney-General,  been  better  appropriated ;  and  the  whole 
amount  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  excellent  free 
grammar,  commercial,  and  elementary  schools,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded. 

The  example  of  St.  Nicholas  parish,  Bristol,  appears  to  us  to 
be  in  every  respect  worthy  of  consideration.  The  conversioii 
has  not  in  this  case  been  harsh  or  sweeping.  200!.  per  annum 
of  the  sum  heretofore  distributed  in  doles  has  been  applied  to 
the  endowment  of  the  parochial  almshouses  for  aged  widows, 
while  the  residue  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  parisL 
Such  divisions  of  the  fund  may  frequently  be  found  wise  and  just 
Nor  do  we  propose  to  disturb  any  charity  which  is  pronounced 
by  those  qualified  to  judge  to  be  reaUy  doing  good,  as  at  present 
applied,  or  which  could  be  made  to  do  so  by  mere  alterations 
of  detail.  The  Kev.  T.  C.  Price,*  whose  description  of  the  ill 
effects  of  some  of  the  Bristol  charities  we  have  extracted,  adds» 
'^  that  others  have  afforded  him  means  which  he  could  not 
"  otherwise  have  obtained  for  relieving  urgent  cases  of  distress." 
We  agree  with  the  Rev.  H.  Fearon,  that  '*  before  any  endow* 
"  ment  is  handed  over  to  a  purpose  different  firom  what  the 
"  testator  intended,  some  competent  authority  ought  to  be 
"  consulted  on  the  individiuil  case,*'  The  authority  mentioned 
The  authority  by  Mr.  Fearon  is  the  Charity  Commission.  We  have  before  had 
CommSion^  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  good  which  the  Commission  lias 
ixwdequate.  Jone  within  the  range  of  its  powers.  But  how  inadequate  its 
powers  are  to  effect  even  the  most  reasonable  change  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  outline  of  the  Coventry  case,  given 
before  us  by  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Mr.  Erleif — 

3824.  (Mr.  Senior.)  Will  you  give  an  outline  of  the  Coventry  case  ? 
—The  Coventry  case  was  of  this  character : — There  are  very  lai^ 
endowments  applicable  to  the  distribution  of  loans  and  pecuniary  doles 
at  Coventry.  The  loan  charities  greatly  exceed  even  any  demand  on 
them,  and  the  unemployed  surplus  amounted  to  upwards  of  20,000/., 
and  was  rapidly  increasing.    Of  the  charities  distributed  in  pecuniary 


Individoal 
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doles,  one  alone  produced  a  very  improving  income  of  I^IOOL,  and  there    Faht  V. 
were  manj  others.   The  mastership  of  the  grammar  school  was  attached         ._ 
bj  an  old  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  rectory  of  a  large  parish,  offices 
which  cannot  be  effectivelj  discharged  together. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  scheme  were  to  sever  the  rectory  referred 
to  from  the  mastership  of  the  school,  though  at  the  cost  of  transferring 
unavoidablj  a  part  of  the  proper  school  endowments  to  the  rectory. 

To  reconstitute  the  school  on  an  improved  and  very  comprehensive 
scale  ;  to  reserve  an  ample  loan  fund,  but  to  apply  its  surplus  and  the 
dole  funds,  after  aiding  the  grammar  school,  to  the  foundation  and 
maintenance  of  an  industrial  girls'  school  on  a  large  scale  ;  to  provide 
instruction  to  evening  classes  and  by  lectures ;  to  build  and  endow  a 
wing  in  the  county  hospital  for  the  freemen  ;  to  aid  the  dispensary  ; 
still  leaving  a  considerable  yearly  amount  for  distributions  of  articles 
in  kind  and  of  pensions  among  the  poor.  All  these  objects  were  attain- 
able with  so  large  funds,  though  it  was  not  proposed  to  affect  any 
parochial  charities  or  other  large  funds  which  were  enjoyed  by  the 
fre^nen. 

I  believe  that  every  branch  of  the  charity,  as  proposed  by  us,  and 
the  principal  objects  of  which  had  been  strongly  recommended  to  us 
by  persons  much  interested  in  the  town,  would  have  conferred  very 
great  benefit  on  Coventry  ;  but  it  encountered  much  local  opposition, 
and  no  bill  was  ever  introduced  into  Parliament  for  giving  effect  to  the 
scheme. 

3825.  (Rev.  W.  Roger$.)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Coventry 
charities  now  ? — ^I  think  that  some  proceedings  have  been  pending  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  a  long  time  for  applying  the  loan  fund,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  any  result  has  been  yet  obtained.  The  dole  charities 
remain  as  before. 

3826.  {Mr,  Senior,)  They  are  vei^  useful  in  the  elections,  I  suppose  ? 
—I  believe  that  they  are  very  useful  in  the  elections. 

The  defeat  of  a  scheme  proposed  by  the  Conunissioners  for  a 
charity  at  Newcastle  is  noientioned  by  Mr.  Erie  *  as  an  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  schemes  have  been  rejected  by  Parlia- 
ment without  sufficient  examination*  It  is  particularly  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  obvious  usefulness  and  lawfulness  of  the 
change  proposed : — 

I  may  refer  to  a  scheme  for  a  charity  at  Newcastle  as  an  example  of 
the  latter  class.  The  endowments  of  an  ancient  hospital  there  were 
found  to  produce  1,500/.  a  year,  capable  of  considerable  improvement 
when  its  leases  fall  in.  That  charity  is  applied  in  this  manner : — There 
is  a  church  or  chapel,  the  incumbent  of  which  received  from  this 
income  a  maximum  stipend  of  300/.  per  annum,  fixed  by  the  Municipal 
Corporation  ;  of  the  remaining  income,  the  master  of  the  hospital 
receives  a  moiety,  and  the  other  moiety  is  divided  among  three 
brethren.  But  the  hospital  itself  does  not  exist.  There  is  no  build- 
ing, and  the  master  and  brethren  receive  its  income  as  sinecure  pen- 
sions. We  found  reason  for  concluding  that  the  original  foundation 
was  for  the  relief  of  leprosy,  and  it  was  considered  in  the  result  of  a 
very  extended  inquiry  by  our  inspector,  that  the  most  beneficial  appli- 
cation of  this  fund  would  be  to  establish  a  seaside  branch  of  the  infir- 
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Past  V.  mar j  for  the  relief  of  persons  suffiaring  particnlarlj  from  scrofnls^  a 
...^  diBease  very  prevalent  in  the  locality.  We  proposed  a  scheme  to  Par* 
liament  for  that  purpose,  which  was  passed  bj  the  House  of  Lords 
after  examination,  and  without  any  alteration  ;  but  the  House  of 
Commons,  without  any  communication  with  us,  rejected  that  scheme 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  Court  of  ChaDoery 
to  effect  the  same  object  We  certainly  considered  that  it  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  efiect  all  the  objects  of  the 
scheme,  and  were  confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  the  knowledge  that 
another  charity  at  Newcastle  had  under  very  similar  circumstanoes 
been  reformed  under  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  directed 
that  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  obtained  for  giving  efRdct  to 
its  scheme. 

WantofooB-  The&e  instances,  which  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  appear  to 
i^SStyMid  ^  ^  suggest  the  need,  not  only  of  extended  legal  powers,  but 
a  raponsible  of  the  constitutional  authority  which  is  possessed  by  the  great 
take  charge  of  departments  of  the  State,  and  with  which  it  is  difficult  to  iQvest 
a  special  commission ;  as  well  as  of  a  responsible  miixister,  a 
.  member  of  the  (Jovemment,  to  take  charge  of  measures  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  intervention  of  the  highest  authority 
is  even  more  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  charitable  funds  fix>m 
the  purposes  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving  or  political  corruption 
to  that  of  education,  than  for  the  improvement  and  opening  of 
endowed  schools,  because  local  interests  are  likely  to  be  more 
unreasonable  and  tenacious  in  their  opposition.  To  expect  that 
local  trustees,  generally  speaking,  will  spontaneously  encounter 
the  odium  of  initiating  reforms  of  this  kind  is  to  expect  more 
than  reason  or  experience  permits. 

For  this  purpose,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the  more  convenient 
administration  of  mixed  estates  of  educational  and  other  eharities 
above  mentioned,  it  appears  to  us  desirable  that  all  the  charities 
now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commission  should  be 
brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  that  the 
Privy  Council  should  be  empowered  to  proceed  to  the  better 
application  of  charitable  funds  and  their  conversion,  where  it 
may  be  right  and  expedient,  to  the  purposes  of  education,  by  the 
method  which  we  have  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  endowed 
schools.  That  method  is,  to  lay  a  scheme  before  the  local  trustees, 
who,  if  they  object,  will  have  an  appeal  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Coimcil  distinct  from  the  Committee  by  which  the  scheme 
is  framed ;  and,  in  case  the  scheme  is  not  appealed  against,  or  is 
confirmed  on  appeal,  to  include  it  in  the  schedule  of  an  Act 
similar  in  form  to  'the  Indosure  Acts,  to  be  brought  into  Par- 
liament by  the  responsible  minister  of  the  department  CbaritaUe 
fimds,  which,  by  this  legislative  process,  shall  have  been  con- 
verted to  education,  will  become  subject^  to  the  same  provisiom 
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and  powers  which  we  have  proposed  in  regard  to  funds  already      ^^^  V. 
«o  applied.  ""^ 

K  oui*  suggestion  is  adopted,  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education  will  become  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Oouncil  on  Education  and  Charities.  The  Charity  Commission 
will  cease  to  exist  as  a  separate  legal  body,  and  become  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council  under  the  Education  and  Charities 
'Committee  in  close  connexion  with  the  existing  Department  of 
Education,  and  subject  to  the  same  control. 

The  measure  here  suggested  no  doubt  is  extensive,  but  the 
objects  to  be  gained  are  also  great,  both  as  regards  the  promotion 
of  what  is  good  and  the  suppression  of  what  is  eviL  Nor  is  any 
innovation  in  point  of  principle  involved  in  the  suggestion.  The 
authority  conferred  by  the  Legislature  on  the  Charity  Com- 
mission is  feeble  and  ineffectual  in  its  operation,  but  in  its  scope 
it  extends  as  &r  as  the  utmost  changes  we  have  here  suggested. 
We  merely  desire  to  carry  out  by  a  more  effectual  method,  and 
through  a  more  influential  organ,  and  one  better  known  to  the 
constitution,  improvements  which  Parliament  has  already  in 
principle  sanctioned. 


AccouKT  of  King  'Edwasj/s  Free  Grajpiab  School,  Bibminohaji; 
as  reconstituted  and  extended.  Furnished  by  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
GiFFOBD,  Head  Master. 

The  classical  school,  containing  260  boys,  and  the  English  school,  OrganisatioiKif 
containing  215  boys,  occupy  separate  rooms  in  the  same  building.  *^J  gfammar 

The  boys  have  a  common  playground,  and  meet  together  in  the  •*^*' 
classical  school  in  the  morning  and  evening  for  prayers. 

The  classical  school  is  divided  into  twelve  classes,  ten  of  which 
occupy  the  principal  school-room,  in  which  the  head  master  presides 
and  teaches  the  senior  classes. 

The  other  masters  of  this  department  are  a  composition  master,  four 
classical  assistant  masters,  a  mathematical  master,  a  French  master,  two 
writing  masters,  and  a  German  master,  who  is  also  employed  in  the 
English  school. 

The  two  lowest  classes  occupy  a  separate  room  under  ^e  care  of  one 
of  the  classical  masters  and  one  of  the  writing  masters.  There  are  also 
two  class-rooms  and  a  gallery  attached  to  the  classical  school  and  used 
for  the  separate  instruction  of  classes. 

The  English  school  is  divided  into  ten  classes,  which  occupy  one 
principal  room,  two  galleries,  and  two  class  rooms. 

By  a  recent  statute  the  second  master  has  been  transferred  to  the 
English  school,  in  which  he  directs  the  system  of  instruction  and 
discipline  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  head  master. 

There  are  in  this  department  four  assistant  nmsters,  two  writing 
masters,  and  a  French  master;  the  German  master  is  partly  employed 
in  this  school.  SuWeots  of  ia- 

The  subjects  of  instruction  common  to  both  schools  are  English  gtmotioii  in  ths 
history,  grammar,  geography,  writing,  and  arithmetio,  with  the  addition  I 
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Pabt  Y.      of  mathematics,  French,  and  Grerman  in  the  higher  classes.     In  the 
«—         English  school,  German  is  taught  in  addition  to  French,  in  the  classicid 
school  as  an  alternative  to  it. 

In  the  classical  school,  Latin  is  begun  in  the  lowest  dBas^  Greek  in 
the  ninth.  In  the  English  school,  Latin  is  begun  in  the  eighth  dase ; 
Greek  is  not  taught  at  alL 

The  first  class  of  the  English  school  consists  of  two  divisions,  in  the 
upper  of  which  ihe  study  of  Latin  is  discontinued^  and  the  higher 
mathematics,  mechanics,  and  chemistiy  are  made  chief  subjects  of 
instruction. 

The  boys  of  both  schools  learn  drawing  at  the  Government  School  of 
Art,  forming  a  special  class,  the  expenses  of  which  are  paid  bj  the 
governors  of  King  Edward's  School. 
Bdigion.  The  head  and  second  masters  are  required  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 

be  Masters  of  Arts  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  and  in  Holy  Orders,  and 
the  assistant  masters  are  required  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  prayers  used  are  selected  from  the  Liturgy. 

All  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  Scriptures,  except  that  Jews  are 
not  expected  to  attend  lessons  on  the  New  Testament. 

Any  pupil  is  exempted  from  learning  the  Church  Catechism  and 
other  formularies,  if  a  conscientious  objection  is  made  by  his  parent. 

Eeligious  instruction  is  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

Admission  of  ^g  vacancies  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  Grammar  School  they 
pupils.,  ^^  reported  by  the  head  master,  and  candidates  for  admission  are 

nominated  by  the  governors  and  examined  by  the  head  master. 

No  boy  is  admissible  until  he  is  eight  years  old,  and  can  write  and 
read  English. 

Sons  of  inhabitants  of  the  town,  parish,  or  manor  of  Birmingham, 
or  of  any  parish  touching  thereon,  receive  tlieir  entire  education  free 
of  charge. 

The  number  of  boarders  is  limited  to  thirty,  eighteen  to  be  received 
by  the  head  master,  and  twelve  by  the  second  master. 

Other  boys,  not  sons  of  inhabitants,  are  required  to  pay  20^.  a  year 
to  the  governors  ;  but  no  such  boys  can  be  admitted  to  the  exclusion 
of  sons  of  inhabitants  of  the  town,  parish,  or  manor  of  Birmingham, 
and  there  are  none  such  at  present  in  the  school. 

Organisation  of     The  elementary  schools  occupy  four  buildings  situated  in   different 

^"*?**^       parts  of  the  town.    Each  building  contains  a  school  for  boys  and  one 

^  '  for  girls.     The  number  of  pupils  is  125  in  each  school,  or  1,000  in  alL 

In  each  school  there  is  one  master  (or  mistress),  one  assistant^  and 

from  two  to  four  paid  monitors. 

XnstmctioD.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are,  the  Scriptures,  English  history, 

grammar,  geography,  writing,  arithmetic ;  in  the  boys*  schools,  the 

elements  of  geography  and  book-keeping,  and  in  the  girls'  schools, 

sewing  and  knitting. 

Masters  from  the  Government  School  of  Art  attend  the  schools  to 
teach  elementary  drawing,  and  the  more  advanced  students  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  at  the  Central  School  of  Art. 
AdmiSBion.  Applicants  for  admission,  after  having  obtained  a  nomination  from 

one  of  the  governors,  are  examined  by  the  head  master  in  writing  and 
reading  English. 

Boys  are  admissible  from  eight  years  of  age  to  fourteen,  and  girls 
from  seven  to  thirteen* 
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Monihlj  examinations  for  the  purpose  of  adnutting  new  pupils  are      Part  V. 
beld  at  the  grammar  school ;  the  masters,  mistresses,  and  assistants         ...... 

attend  on  these  occasions,  and  also  meet  once  a  month  to  report  to  the 
head  master  on  the  various  matters  concerning  their  schools. 

The  head  master  arranges  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  elemen-  Inspection  and 
tary  schools,  and  from  time  to  time  inspects  and  examines  them.  examinations. 

Once  a  year  there  is  an  oral  examination  of  all  the  classes  in  each 
school,  and  a  competitive  examination,  by  written  papers,  of  the  senior 
pupils  and  monitors  of  all  the  schools. 

The  monitors  are  selected  from  the  most  competent  of  the  senior 
pupils. 

At  the  close  of  each  half  year  the  pupils  of  all  the  elementary  schools, 
boys  and  girls,  assemble  at  the  grammar  school,  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes. 

The  head  master  is  authorized  by  the  governors  to  promote  to  the  Transfer  of 
grammar  school,  without  a  new  nomination,  a  limited  number  of  boys  pupils  to  higher 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  elementary  school,  and  in  the  school, 
same  way  to  transfer  promising  boys  from  the  EngUsh  to  the  classical 
schooL 

Independently  of  this  arrangement,  boys  admitted  to  one  school  can 
be  transferred  to  another  by  obtaining  a  new  nomination. 

No  pupil  is  admitted  to  any  of  the  schools,  transferred  from  one  to 
another,  or  dismissed,  except  by  the  head  master,  to  whom  all  questions 
of  discipline  are  ultimately  referred,  and  who  conducts  the  school  in 
accordance  with  the  statutes  and  orders  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
governors. 

No  mention  is  made  of  exhibitions  in  the  Letters  Patent.  Exhibitions. 

The  first  exhibitioners  occur  in  1677,  when  two  were  elected.  Carlisle, iL  634. 

The  statutes  of  1763  established  seven  exhibitions  of  20/.  per  annum, 
tenable  for  seven  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  1796  there  were 
ten  exhibitions  of  35/.  tenable  for  seven  years. 

At  present,  under  the  scheme  confirmed  by  the  Act  1  &  2  WilL  4. 
c  17.,  there  are  ten  exhibitions  of  60/.  per  annum,  tenable  for  four  years 
at  any  college  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

They  are  awarded  at  the  annual  visitation  of  the  school  according  to 
the  result  of  an  examination  conducted  by  three  resident  Masters  of 
Arts  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  candidates  who  are  found  by  the 
examiners  to  be  qualified  to  receive  exhibitions  are  arranged  in  order 
according  to  their  excellence  in  classical  learning,  and  the  governors 
according  to  this  order  award  the  exhibitions,  first  to  sons  of  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  parish,  or  manor  of  Birmingham,  and  in  default  of  such 
candidates  duly  qualified  in  classical  learning  to  other  boys  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  school  for  three  years. 

There  are  also  two  scholarships,  founded  by  Mr.  John  Milward  in 
1664,  of  60/.  per  annum,  tenable  for  four  years  at  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  by  sons  of  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  or  any  contiguous  parish. 


III. 

General  Conclusions  and  RECoiocENDATioNa 
Our  principal  condosions  in  this  part  of  our  Beport  are — 

1.  That  the  educational  charities  are  capable  of  being  turned 
to  better  aooount. 
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Part  v.         £.  That  of  the  charities  not  at  present  applicable  to  education, 
•  some  might,  under  proper  authority,  "be  lawfully  and 

advantageously  applied  to  that  purpose. 

Our  principal  recommendations  are— 

(1.)  That  with  a  view  to  both  the  objects  above  mentioned, 
and  to  placing  all  the  educational  functions  of  Government  under 
the  same  control,  the  Charity  Commission  be  converted  into  a 
department  of  the  Privy  Council ;  that  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  become  the  Committee  of  Coundl  on  Education  and 
Charities;  and  that  the  Privy  Council  be  invested  with  the 
power,  to  be  exercised  through  the  Committee,  of  making 
ordinances  for  the  improvement  of  educational  charities,  and  for 
the  conversion  to  the  purposes  of  education,  wholly  or  in  part,  of 
charities  which  are  noxious  or  useless  as  at  present  applied. 
These  ordinances  to  be  laid  before  the  trustees  of  the  respective 
charities,  who  may  appeal  to  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
distinct  from  the  Education  Committee,  and  afterwards  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  in  the  schedule  of  a  bill  similar  in  form 
to  the  Inclosure  Acts.  The  power  not  to  extend  to  any  founda- 
tion during  the  lifetime  of  the  founder,  nor  (except  with  the 
imanimous  consent  of  his  trustees)  within  twenty-one  years  after 
his  decease. 

We  recommend  that  the  Privy  Council  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  as  regards  educational  charities,  shall  direct  its  at- 
tention to — 

(a.)  The  adaptation  of  the  instruction  given  in  endowed 
sehools  to  the  requirements  of  the  class  to  whom  it  ought  to  be 
given. 

(6.)  An  improved  distribution  of  the  income  of  endowed 
schools  between  the  several  objects  of  the  foundation. 

(c.)  The  employment  of  a  part  of  a  capital  fund,  where  neces- 
sary, in  the  improvement  of  the  school  premises. 

(d)  The  extension,  where  it  may  seem  just  and  desirable,  of 
the  benefits  conferred  on  popular  education  by  firee  boarding  or 
clothing  schools,  either  by  opening  the  places  in  them  to  industry 
and  merit,  or  by  converting  them  into  ordinary  day  schools, 
furnishing  an  education  partly  gratuitous  to  a  larger  number  of 
children. 

(6.)  Extending  the  benefits  of  Christ's  Hospital.  • 

(/)  The  abolition  or  relaxation  of  injurious  restrictions,  and 
the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  educational  endowments  to  ad- 
joining districts  ;  provided  that  this  power  shall  not  affect  any 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  founder  in  .regard  to  the  religious 
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denomination  of  trustees  or  teachers,  or  in  regard  to  the  kind  of     PastY. 
religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  schooL 

(gr.)  The  combination  of  small  endowments 

(h.)  The  ohaTiging  where  it  is  desirable  the  sites  of  endowed 
achools. 

(j.)  The  re-organization  of  the  boards  of  trustees. 

(2.)  That  all  endowed  schools  now  subject  to  inspection  by 
the  Charity  Commission  become  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
Privy  Council,  and  that  the  middle  and  elementary  schools  be 
annually  visited  and  examined  by  the  Privy  Council  Inspectors^ 
and  their  accounts  audited  on  the  spot. 

(3.)  That  no  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  an 
endowed  school  who  shall  not  have  either  taken  an  academical 
d^ree  or  obtained  a  certificate  of  competency  from  some 
authorized  body,  and  that  every  appointment  shall  be  certified  to, 
and  if  duly  made,  confinned  by  the  Privy  Council 

(4.)  That  the  Privy  Council  be  empowered  in  case  of  need  to 
call  upon  trustees  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  any 
endowed  school,  and  in  case  the  master  be  found  inefficient, 
to  empower  the  trustees  to  remove  him  or  pension  him  off; 
and  in  the  last  resort  to  remove  him  or  pension  him  off 
themselves. 

(6.)  That  every  appointment  of  a  master  to  an  endowed 
school  be  made  after  public  notice,  stating  the  qualifications 
required,  and  inviting  candidates  to  send  in  their  names. 

(6.)  That  instruments  of  foundation,  and  other  instruments 
regulating  charities  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Privy 
CoundL 

(7.)  In  order  to  £Bu;ilitate  the  foundation  and  endowment  of 
schools  for  the  poor,  we  recommend — 

(a.)  That  a  very  simple  form  of  instrument  for  those  purposes 
be  prepared  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  conveyances 
made  in  this  form  be  valid  when  registered  in  the  Privy 
Council  Office. 

(6.)  That  the  vestry  of  any  parish  be  empowered  to  accept  a 
school  site  and  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  parish,  and 
to  bind  themselves  and  their  successors  to  keep  the 
buildings  in  repair. 
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Summary  of  BecommendationB. 


We  have  now  discharged  the  duty  imposed  upon  us,  liave 
examined  the  condition  of  education  among  the  poorer  classes  of 
Your  Majesty's  subjects,  and  have  suggested  means  for  its  im- 
provement in  all  its  principal  branches.     We  have  given  an 
account  of  the  leading  institutions,  whether  in  connexion  with 
the  Government  or  with  the  great  charitable  societies  of  the 
country,  by  which  the  education  of  the  poor  is  superintended  and 
assisted,  and  have  described  the  different  classes  of  elementaiy 
schools.    We  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  general  character 
and  the  ability  of  the  teachers  both  in  public  and  private  schools 
and  have  particularly  inquired  into  the  education  given  to  the 
pupils  of  the  training  colleges,  who  may  justly  be  supposed  to 
Chapter!  3, 4,  become  the  highest  class  of  elementary  teachers.      We   have 
followed  these  teachers,  both  public  and  private,  to  their  schools, 
have  tested  the  merits  of  their  instruction  and  have  inquired  into 
the  regularity  of  the  attendance  of  the  scholara     We  have  carried 
our  inquiry  beyond  the  limits  of  the  schools  for  the  independent 
poor  into  the  schools  for  pauper  children ;  into  the  factory  and 
print-works  schools ;  into  the  ragged,  industrial,  and  reformatoiy 
schools ;  and  into  the  schools  maintained  by  the  State  both  for 
children  and  adults  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  We  have  also  caused 
a  full  Statistical  Report  to  be  prepared,  containing  details  with 
regard  to  the  numbers  of  children  now  under  instruction,  the 
sums  expended  on  education,  and  other  collateral  subjects. 


PabtL 
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Our  attention,  however,  has  principally  been  devoted  ia  the 
system  of  aid  and  inspection  established  by  Tour  Majesty's 
Government,  which  has  now  for  twenty  years  given  a  poweriiil 
stimulus  to  the  building  of  schools,  and  has  created  a  class  of 
schoolmasters  and  pupil-teachers  of  a  superior  character  to  any 
previously  known  in  this  countiy.  We  have  dwelt  fully  both  on 
the  merits  and  the  defects  of  this  system.  We  have  found  it 
stimulating  voluntary  subscriptions,  offering  many  excellent 
models  of  teaching,  and  adapting  itself  to  the  character  of  the 
people  by  leaving  both  the  general  management  of  the  schools 
and  their  religious  teaching  free.    On  the  other  hand  we  have 
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exposed  great  and  growing  defects  in  its  tendency  to  indefinite  ^^"""^^^^^ 
expense,  in  its  inability  to  assist  the  poorer  districts,  in  the        tioss. 
partial  inadeqiMwrsr  of  its  teaching,  and  in  the  complicated  busi-        — ^ 
ness  which  encumbers  the  central   office  of  the  CJommittee  of 
Council;  and  these  defects  have  led  ns  to  believe  that  any  attempt 
to  extend  it  imaltered  into  a  national  system  would  Ml.    We 
have  therefore  proposed,  while  retaining  the  leading  principles  of 
the  present  system  and  simplifying  its  working,  to  combine  with 
it  a  supplementary  and  local  system  which  may  diffuse  a  wider 
interest  in  education,  may  distribute  its  burdens  more  equally, 
and  may  enable  every  school  in  the  country  to  participate  in  its 
benefits. 

In  close  connexion  with  the  education  of  the  independent  poor,  Betteri^pli 
we  have  proposed  in  another  part  of  our  Report  a  scheme  by  SuSties. 
which  the  charities  which  have  been  given  for  purposes  of 
education,  and  others  which  appear  justly  available  for  that 
object  may  be  employed  in  a  more  advantageous  manner  than 
is  possible  at  present  under  the  limited  powers  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners. 

Fast  H. 

Turning  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  other  classes  of  Panpen- 
the  poor,  we  have  shown  with  regard  to  the  children  of  the 
indoor  paupers,  that  while  the  intellectual  teaching  of  many 
workhouse  schools  is  good,  great  moral  evil  has  resulted  from 
educating  children  in  close  contact  with  adults  many  of  whom 
are  of  a  corrupted  character ;  and  we  have  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out  the  peculiar  facilities  for  giving  to  such  children 
a  sound  education,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  which  arise 
from  the  fact  that  their  whole  time  and  management  are  at 
the  disposition  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  We  have  also 
shown  that  a  control  of  a  beneficial  kind  may  be  exercised  by 
the  guardians  over  the  children  of  parents  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relie£ 

PabtIIL 

With  regard  to  vagrant  and  criminal  children,  we  have  been  Vagrant  and 
led  to  think  that,  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  charitable  ^^^ 
persons  should  try  every  means  for  forcing  education  upon 
neglected  and  ignorant  classes,  ragged  schools,  unless  afifording 
industrial  occupation,  cannot  be  properly  distingmshed  as  objects 
for  public  assistance  from  other  humble  classes  of  schools  for  ele- 
mentary instruction.    We  are  of  opinion  that  the  education  of 
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BunuBTov  children  who  are  peculiarly  in  danger  of  becoming  criminate 
^^^'^^jj^^' would  be  most  fitly  conducted  in  district  or  separate  paaper 

schools;  but  we  recommend  the  continuance  for  the  present  of 

certified  industrial  schools,  which  have  been  attended  with  great 
success.  Lastly,  the  success  of  the  refohnatoiy  schools  ap{>eaR 
to  us  to  indicate  that  schools  of  this  description  are  best  entrusted 
to  the  control  of  Oovemment.  In  the  State  sdiools  for  the 
Military  Service,  we  find  a  good  system  in  operation.  In  the 
Naval  Schools  we  find  defects,  remedies  for  which  are  recom- 
mended. 

We  now  proceed  to  enumerate  our  principal  recommendation& 


I.  Plan  fob  giving  Assistance  to  the  Schools  of 
THE  Independent  Poor. 

Two  grants.  1.  That  all  assistance  given  to  the  annual  maintenance  of 
schools  shall  be  simplified  and  reduced  to  grants  of  two  kinds. 

From  the  The  first  of  these  grants  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  tax- 

***^  ation  of  the  country,  in  consideration  of  the  fulfilment  of  certain 

conditions  by  the  managers  of  the  schools.  Compliance  with 
these  conditions  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  Inspectors. 

From  the  ^he  second  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  in  consideratioD 

county  rate,  ^^f  ^}^q  attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  by  the  chil- 
dren in  the  school  during  the  year  preceding  the  payment  The 
existence  of  this  d^ree  of  knowledge  shall  be  ascertained  by 
examiners  appointed  by  Couqty  and  Borough  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion herein-after  described. 

2.  That  no  school  shall  be  entitled  to  these  grants  which  shall 
not  fulfil  the  following  general  conditions. 
Conditionfl  for       The  school  shall  have  been  registered  at  the  office  of  the  Privy 
^bMegraits.     Council,  on  the  report  of  the  Inspector,  as  an  elementaiy  sdiool 
for  the  education  of  the  poor. 

The  school  shall  be  certified  by  the  Inspector  to  be  healthy  and 
properly  drained  and  ventilated,  and  supplied  with  offices  ;  and 
the  principal  school-room  shall  contain  at  least  eight  square  feet 
of  superficial  area  for  each  child  in  average  daily  attendance. 


Conditions  &r      3.  That  there  shall  be  paid  upon  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
Stete,  ^the  children  during  the  year  preceding  the  inspector's  visit  aa 

the  Committee  of  Council  shall  fix  from  time  to  tiipe,  the  sums 
specified  in  Part  I.,  Chapter  6,  for  each  child,  according  to  the 
opinion  formed  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  discipline,  efficiency,  and 
general  character  of  the  schooL 
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4.  niafc  iliei6BhaUako  be  pttid  an  additional  grant  of  2^^ 

^  ^  under  ceitifi- 

cfaild  on  so  many  of  the  average  number  of  clidldren  in  attend*  eated  teacher. 

anoe  thronghout  the  year  as  have  been  under  the  instruction  of 

properly  qualified  pupil-teachers,  or  assistant  teachers,   allow-  PapU-teoehen. 

ing  30  children  for  each  pupil- teacher,  or  60  for  each  assistant 

teacher. 

.    5.  That  every  school  which  applies  for  aid  out  of  the  county  Goontjr  ez- 

rate  shall  be  examined  by  a  county  examiner  within  12  montiis  ""^ 

after  the  application,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 

that  any  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  under  whose 

inspection  the  school  will  £bJ1  shall  be  entitled  to  be  present  at 

the  examination* 

6.  That,  subject  to  recommendation  7,  the  managers  of  all  G»»*  ^o"*  ^ 
sdiools  fulfilling  the  conditions  specified  in  Rule  3,  shall  be  entitled 

to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rate  a  sum  varying  from  22a.  6d.  to 

21s.  for  every  child  who  has  attended  the  school  during  140  days 

in  the  year  preceding  the  day  of  examination,  and  who  passes  an  Dependent 

examination  before  the  examiner  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  JPJJ^  «Maina- 

and  who,  if  a  girl,  also  passes  an  examination  in  plain  work. 

That  scholars  under  7  years  of  age  shall  not  be  examined,  but  Scholars  under 

the  amount  of  the  grant  shall  be  determined  by  the  average  ^' 

number  of  children  in  daily  attendance,  20a.  being  paid  on  account 

of  each  child. 

7.  That  the  combined  grants  from  the  Central  Fund  and  the 
County  Board  shall  never  exceed  the  fees  and  subscriptions,  or 
1 6a.  per  child  on  the  average  attendance. 

II. — County  and  Bobouoh  Boards  of  Education. 

8.  That  in  every  county  or  division  of  a  county  having  a  Comity  board, 
separate  county  rate  there  shall  be  a  County  Board  of  Education 
appointed  in  the  following  manner: — The   Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  shall  elect  any  number  of  members,  not  exceeding  six, 

being  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  or  being  Chairmen  or 
Yice- Chairmen  of  Boards  of  Guardians  ;  and  the  members  so  Constitation. 
elected  shall  elect  any  other  persons  not  exceeding  six.     The 
number  of  ministers  of  religion  on  any  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  whole  number. 

9.  That  in  corporate  towns,  which  at  the  census  last  preceding  Board  in  cor- 
contained  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  the  town  council  may  ^^^^^^g^ 
appoint  a  Borough  Board  of  Education,  to  consist  of  any  number 

of  persons  not  exceeding  six,  of  which  not  more  than  two  shall 
be  ministers  of  religion.  This  Board  shall  within  the  limits  of  the 
borough  have  the  powers  of  a  County  Board  of  Education. 
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10.  That  where  there  is  a  Borough  Board  of  Education  the 
grant  which  would  have  been  paid  out  of  the  county  rate  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  borough  rate,  or  other  municipal  funds. 

1 1.  That  the  election  of  County  and  Borough  Boards  of  Education 
shall  be  for  three  years,  but  at  the  end  of  each  year  one-third  of 
the  Board  shall  retire,  but  be  capable  of  re-election.  At  the  end 
of  the  £rst  and  second  years,  the  members  to  retire  shall  be  de- 
termined by  lot.  The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  at  ihe  next 
siicceeding  quarter  sessions  after  the  vacancies  made  in  the 
County  Board,  shall  fill  up  the  places,  but  so  as  always  to  pre- 
serve as  near  as  may  be  the  proportion  between  the  number 
chosen  from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  and  from  the  Chairmen 
and  yice-Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  the  oth» 
members.  The  vacancy  in  the  Borough  Boards  of  Educatian 
shall  be  filled  up  by  the  Town  Council,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
one  calendar  month  from  the  day  of  the  vacancies  made. 

12.  That  an  Inspector  of  schools  to  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  shall  be  a  member  of  each  County  and  Borough 
Board 

13.  That  the  Boards  of  Education  shall  appoint  examiners, 
being  certificated  masters  of  at  least  seven  years  standing,  and 
receive  communications  and  decide  upon  complaints  as  to  their 
proceedings. 


Present  pay- 
ments con- 
tinned. 


Hours  of  study, 


Training  of 
mistresses  for 
in&nt  schools. 


Suljects. 


Alterations  in 
giying  certifi- 
cates. 


III.  Training  Colleges  fob  Masters  and  Mistresses. 

14.  That  the  grants  now  made  by  the  Government  to  the 
training  colleges  be  continued. 

15.  That  the  sums  paid  to  Queen's  Scholars  in  the  training 
colleges  be  for  the  present  continued. 

16.  That  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  be 
drawn  to  the  possibility  of  shortening  the  hours  of  study,  both 
for  male  and  female  students,  in  the  training  colleges. 

17.  That  their  attention  be  also  drawn  to  the  importance  of 
giving  such  a  training  to  all  schoolmistresses  as  shall  enable  them 
to  give  proper  instruction  to  infants. 

18.  That  certain  alterations  be  made  in  the  present  syllabus  of 
studies,  and,  in  particular,  that  more  attention  be  given  to 
political  economy,  and  other  subjects  of  practical  utility. 

19.  That  the  method  of  giving  certificates  of  proficiency  to 
teachers  be  altered  as  follows : —  • 

(a)  That  there  be  an  annual  examination  at  the  training 
colleges,  open  to  all  the  students  and  to  all  teachers  actually 
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engaged  in  schools,  public  or  private,  and  properly  recoramended  IS^^JioSjdL 
aj3  to  moral  character.  txons. 

(6)  That  the  names  of  those  who  have  passed  this  examination        ""~* 
be  arranged  in  four  classes,  of  which  the  first  three  shall,  as  at 
present,  be  each  arranged  in  three  divisions. 

(c)  That  any  person  who,  having  passed  this  examination,  has 
for  two  years  subsequently  been  employed  in  an  elementary 
school  which  has,  during  that  time,  been  twice  inspected,  shall 
receive  a  certificate  corresponding  to  his  place  in  the  examination. 

{d)  That  the  Inspector  have  the  right  of  reducing  the  rank  of 
the  certificate  to  any  extent  if  the  state  of  the  school  at  the  time 
of  inspection  appear  to  him  to  require  it;  and  that  he  also  have 
the  right  of  raising  the  rank  of  the  certificate  by  one  division  if 
the  state  of  the  school  appear  to  him  to  warrant  it. 

{e)  That  the  certificates,  when  issued,  be  subject  to  revision  at 
the  expiration  of  every  period  of  five  years  from  their  original 
date,  spent  in  any  inspected  school  or  schools,  and  that  the 
Inspector  may  then  alter  the  certificate  according  to  the  state 
of  the  school ;  and  that  in  each  of  the  five  years  an  endorsement 
as  to  the  state  of  ihe  school  be  made  by  the  Inspector  on  the 
certificate. 

(/)  Certificates  bear  no  pecuniary  but  only  an  honorary  value. 

IV.  Evening  Schools. 

20.  That,  inasmuch  as  evening  schools  appear  to  be  a  most  effec- 
tive and  popular  means  of  education,  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  be  directed  to  the  importance  of  organizing 
them  more  perfectly,  and  extending  them  more  widely,  than  at 
present. 

21.  That  for  this  purpose  a  special  grant  be  made  in  schools 
where  an  organizing  master  is  employed. 

V.  Better  Appucatxon  of  Educational  and  other 
Charities. 

22.  That  steps  be  taken  to  turn  the  educational  charities  to 
better  account,  and  to  apply  to  the  purpose  of  education  some  of 
the  other, charities  which  are  not  at  present  applicable  to  that 

P^^^TOS®-  Charily  Com-' 

23.  That  with  a  view  to  both  the  above  objects,  and  to  placing  miagion  to  be 

all  the  educational  functions  of  Government  imder  the  same  a  department 
control,  the  Charity  Commission  be  converted  into  a  department  ^^  ^^ 

MM 
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of  tlie  Privy  Council ;  that  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educar 
tion  become  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  and  Chari- 
ties ;  and  that  the  Privy  Council  be  invested  with  the  power,  to 
be  exercised  through  the  Committee,  of  making  ordinanoes  for 
the  improvement  of  educational  charities,  and  for  the  conversion 
to  the  purposes  of  education,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  chaxities  which 
are  mischievous  or  useless  as  at  present  applied.  These  ordinanoes 
to  be  laid  before  the  trustees  of  the  respective  charities,  who  may 
appeal  to  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  distinct  £rom 
the  Education  Committee,  and  afterwards  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament,  in  the  schedule  of  a  bill  similar  in  form  to  the 
Inclosure  Acts.  The  power  not  to  extend  to  any  foundation 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  founder,  nor  (except  with  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  his  trustees)  within  twenty-one  years  after  his 
decease. 

24.  That  the  Privy  Council  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  as 
regards  educational  charities,  shall  direct  its  attention  to — 

The  adaptation  of  the  instruction  given  in  endowed  schools  to 
the  requirements  of  the  class  to  which  it  ought  to  be  given. 

An  improved  distribution  of  the  income  of  endowed  schools 
between  the  several  objects  of  the  foundation. 

The  employment  of  a  part  of  the  capital  fund,  where  necessaiyi 
in  the  improvement  of  the  school  premises. 

The  extension,  where  it  may  seem  just  and  desirable,  of  the 
benefits  conferred  on  popular  education  by  free  boarding  or 
clothing  schools,  either  by  opening  the  places  in  them  to  industry 
and  merit,  or  by  converting  them  into  ordinary  day  schools, 
furnishing  an  education  partly  gratuitous  to  a  larger  number  of 
children. 

Extending  the  benefits  of  Christ's  HospitaL 

The  aboUtion  or  relaxation  of  injurious  restrictions,  and  the 
extension  of  the  benefits  of  educational  endowments  to  adjoining 
districts ;  provided  that  this  power  shall  not  affect  any  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  founder  in  regard  to  the  religious  denomination 
of  trustees  or  teachers,  or  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  religious  in- 
struction to  be  given  in  the  schooL 

The  combination  of  small  endowments. 

The  changing  where  it  is  desirable  the  sites  of  endowed 
schools. 

The  re-organization  of  the  boards  of  trustees. 

25.  That  all  endowed  schools  now  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
Charity  Commission  become  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Privy 
Council,  and  that  the  middle  and  elementary  schools  be  annually 
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visited  and  examined  by  the  Privy  Council  Inspectors,  and  their  ^J^J^^^^ 
accounts  audited  on  the  spot.  tioks. 

26.  That  no  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  an        7^ 
endowed  sdiool  who  shall  not  have  either  taken  an  academical  competency  of 
degree  or  obtained  a  certificate  of  competency  fix)m  some  autho-  ^'f^^^ 
rized  body,  and  that  every  appointment  shall  be  certified  to,  and  achoolB. 

if  duly  made,  confirmed  by  the  Privy  Council. 

27.  That  the  Privy  Council  be  empowered  in  case  of  need  to  Tru8te«i  may 
call  upon  trustees  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  any  remove  or  ^ 
endowed  school,  and  in  case  the  master  be  found  inefficient,  pe^o'^^ff^ 
to  empower  the  trustees  to  remove  him  or  pension  him  off ;  and 

in  the  last  resort  to  remove  him  or  pension  him  off  themselves. 

28.  That  every  appointment  of  a  master  to  an  endowed  school  ^^^^  ?^^ 
be  made  after  public  notice,  stating  the  qualifications  required  of  masters, 
and  inviting  candidates  to  send  in  their  names. 

29.  That  instruments  of  foundation,  and  other  instruments  Instmments 
regulating  charities  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Privy  ^   ^^   ^^ 
Council 

30.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  Facilities  to 
schools  for  the  poor,  t^^*' 

That  a  very  simple  form  of  instrument  for  those  purposes  be  ^  ™, 
prepared  by  the  Privy  Coimcil,  and  that  conveyances  made 
in  this  form  be  valid  when  registered  in  the  Privy  Council 
Office. 

That  the  vestry  of  any  parish  be  empowered  to  accept  a  school 
site  and  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  parish,  and  to  bind 
themselves  and  their  successors  to  keep  the  buildings  in 
repair.  t 

71.  Education  of  Childben  employed  in  Factoeies,  Pbint- 
WOBKS,  Mines,  and  Collieries. 

31.  That  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  present  evasions  of  the  Remedy  for 
education  clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts,  no  certificate  of  school  pacto^  Acts? 
attendance  be  considered  valid  unless  the  school  from  which  it  is 

issued  shall  have  been  declared  by  an  Inspector  "to  be  excellent," 
**  good/'  or  '*  fidr,**  for  that  purpose  :  that  this  declaration  be  valid 
for  one  year,  and  that  lists  of  the  schools,  so  declared  fit  to  grant 
certificates,  be  published  in  the  local  papers. 

32.  That,  the  education  clauses  in  the  Act  of  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  28,  Remedy  for 
with  respect  to  printworks  being  ineffectual,  attention  be  drawn  Printworks 
to  the  joint  report  of  all  the  Inspectors  of  fiactories  on  the  subject  ^^^ 

M  M  2 
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SmoiABTov  (in  October  1855),  and  to  the  following  methods  for  remedy- 
^^"^ww^*^^"  ing  the  defects  complained  of,  namely,  the  extending  the  half- 

time    system    to    printworks ;    or  restricting  the  children   to 

alternate  days  of  work,  the  intermediate  days  being  devoted  to 

school. 

Bemedy  for  33.  That,  the  legal  provisions  with  regard  to  the  education  of 

MJoei'and    ^  ^J®  ^^^P^oy^d  ^^  mines  and  collieries,  being  inadequate,  inasmuch 

Collieries  Acts,  as  they  allow  the  certificates  of  incompetent  masters  and  provide 

no  tests  of  competency ;  the  children  be  compelled  to  attend  at 

school  during  the  full  time  specified  in  the  Act  (23  &  24  Vict 

c.  151);  and  that  (as  in  the  case  of  factories)  no  certificate  of 

school  attendance  be  valid,  unless  the  school  from  which  it  issued 

has  been  declared  by  the  Inspector  to  be  excellent,  good,  or  fisdr 

for  that  purpose. 


VII.  Education  of  Paupeb  Childben. 

SoMffation  of        34.  That  the  influences  of  workhouses  on  the  children  edu- 
cated within  their    walls  being  pernicious,    the  separation   of 
children  from  adult  paupers  be  enforced 
District  35.  That  as  the  best  means  for  effecting  this,  the  Poor  Ijaw 

schools.  Board  be  empowered  to  order  the  hiring  or  building  of  district 

schools.  But  that  in  case  of  any  union  undertaking  to  provide 
a  separate  school,  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  three  miles  from 
the  workhouse  ;  the  order  be  suspended,  and  be  revoked ;  if  the 
separate  school  be  established  and  certified  by  the  Inspector  of 
pauper  schools  to  be  suflScient. 

36.  That  the  Poor  Law  Board  be  empowered  to  order  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  school  by  any  union  which  they  do 
not  think  fit  to  incorporate  in  a  district. 

Ottt-door  pac-       37.  That  in  the  case  of  out-door  paupers,  the  guardians  be 
^^^^  obliged  to  make  the  education  of  the  child  a  condition  of  the 

out-door  relief  of  the  parent,  and  to  pay  the  necessary  school 

fees  out  of  the  rates. 


VIII.  Education  op  Vagrants  and  Criminals 

Ragged  38.  That  ragged  schools  be  regarded,  as  at  present, ''  as  pro- 

schools.  u  yjgjoj^al  institutions  constantly  tending  to  become  elementary 

'^  schools  ;"  and  that  public  assistance  be  continued  to  those 

which  are  also  industrial  schools. 

39.  That  the  English  Act  for  industrial   schools   being  too 
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liniited,  the  Scotch  Act  (Mr,  Dunlop's,  17  &  18  Vict,  a  74.)i  Suiwabt  of 
be  extended  to  England.  tions. 

40.  That  though  certified  industrial  schook  are  at  present        

very  effective,  they  should  be  regarded   as  provisional   iJ^ti-J^^^^?*^ 
tutions ;  and  that  children  who  are  peculiarly  in  danger  of  being 
criminal  be  educated  in  the  district  or  separate  schools  for  pauper 
children. 

41.  That  district  and  separate   schools  for  pauper   children 
be  declared  to  be  ipso  facto  industrial  schools. 

42.  That  the  education  of  children  in  reformatories  being  Eeformatoriei. 
satisfactorily  conducted,  the  aid  given  to  them  be  continued. 

IX.  Education  of  Childben  in  State  Schools. 

44.  That  an  Annual  Report  upon  the  Army  Schools  be  issued  Army  aohoolfl, 
and  forwarded  to  the  commanding  officer  of  every  regiment. 

45.  That  a  normal  school  be  established  at  Greenwich  for  the  Ksyal  lohools. 
Navy,  similar  to  the  one  at  Chelsea  for  the  Army ;  and  that  the 
students  at  the  dose  of  their  career  be  examined  and  receive  a 
certificate  of  qualification. 

46.  That  the  pupil-teacher  system  be  introduced  into  schools 
under  the  Admiralty. 

47.  That  a  class  of  assistant  schoolmasters  and  three  classes  of 
Soyal  Navy  Schoolmasters  be  established. 

48.  That  ship  schools  be  inspected  and  reports  be  made  to  the 
Committee  of  Council. 

49.  That  evening  schools  be  held  on  board  Her  Majesty's 
ships. 

50.  That  the  Admiralty  do  turn  its  special  attention  to  the 
dockyard  schools,  and  institute  an  inquiry  into  their  condition. 

51.  That  the  Boyal  Marine  Schools  be  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  Army  schools. 

These  recommendations  we  have  now  the  honour  of  submitting  Independence 
to  Your  Majesty.    They  differ  in  their  importance,  are  many  of  rec^menda- 
them  independent  of  one  another,  and  might  either  be  adopted  **®^*' 
completely  and  immediately,  or  partially  and  gradually.    We 
will  only  add  that,  next  to  the  extensive  alterations  which  have 
been  recommended  for  the  assistance  of  elementary  schools,  no 
question  has  so  much  occupied  our  attention  as  that  which  relates  Attent-<m 
to  the  best  means  of  turning  to  account  the  charities  already  drm  to  the 
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devoted  to  education,  and  of  applying  a  laige  portion  of  other 
charities  to  the  same  purpose.     We  have  shown  how  large  a  sum 
is  annually  expended  under  this  head,  and  how  large  a  portion 
of  it  is  either  wasted  or  mischievously  employed.     Forty  years 
have  passed  since  Lord  Brougham  first  drew  public  attention  to 
the  subject ;  and  thirty  years  ago  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  in  a 
paragraph  written  by  its  Chairman,  the  late  Bishop  of  London, 
pointed  out  the  immense  services  which  the  charities  might  render 
to  popular  education.     But  up  to  the  present  time  they  may  be 
said  to  have  escaped  nearly  all  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  render  them  efficient  for  public  purposes.     We  desire  to 
record  our  conviction  that  no  scheme  for  popular  education  can 
be  complete  which  does  not  provide  means  for  adapting  a  large 
portion  of  these  charities  to  its  service. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  to  Torn:  Majesty's  most  gradoos 
consideration* 

Witness    our    hands    and    seals    this  Eighteenth  day  of 
March  1861. 


NEWCASTLE.  (l.8.) 

JOHN  TAYLOR  COLEETOGE.  (x^s.) 

WILLLAM  CHARLES  LAKE,  (i„s.) 

WILLIAM  ROGERS.  (l.8.) 

GOLDWIN  SMITH.  (l.8.) 

NASSAU  W.  SENIOR.  (l.s.) 

EDWARD  MI  ALL.  (l.8.) 


PAET    VI. 

STATISTICAL    REPORT. 


INl^RODUCTION. 

It  is  stated  in  the  General  Report  that  the  statistical  inquiry  insti- 
tuted by  the  Commissioners  consists  of  two  branches.  The  first  branch 
has  reference  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  ;  the  second  to  ten 
districts,*  which  were  selected  as  specimens  of  the  country  at  large.  The 
returns  which  compose  the  first  branch  of  the  inquiry  were  obtained 
through  the  various  religious  societies  connected  with  education  and 
through  various  public  departments.  These  societies  and  departments 
are  enumerated  in  the  Greneral  Report. 

The  returns  which  compose  the  second  branch  of  the  inquiry  were 
obtained  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  who  in  many  cases,  either 
personally  or  by  their  clerks,  assisted  in  filling  up  the  forms  issued  from 
the  oflice  of  the  Commission. 

The  result  of  the  two  branches  of  the  inquiry  has  been,  first,  that 
statistical  information  respecting  the  public  week-day  schools  through- 
out England  and  Wales  has  been  collected  which  may  be  regarded  as 
approximately  correct  and  complete ;  and  secondly,  that  statistical 
details  have  been  obtained  from  schools  of  all  kinds  in  the  specimen 
districts,  which  are  not  only  exhaustive,  so  far  as  the  districts  are  con- 
cerned, but  which  furnish  proportions  and  averages  which  may  be 
considered  as  representative  of  the  rest  of  the  country  in  relation  to 
many  subjects  on  which  the  statistics  obtained  through  the  societies  and 
departments  afibrded  no  information. 

STATISTICAL  FORMS. 

The  following  forms,  extending  to  page  572,  are  specimens  of  those 
which  were  issued  either  to  the  religious  societies  connected  with  edu- 
cation, or  through  them  to  individual  schools,  or  through  the  medium 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  schools  in  the  specimen  districts. 
Separate  forms  of  return  were  issued  for  ragged  and  for  philanthropic 
and  orphan  schools.         

Ciicular  A.f 

N.B. — By  the  term  "  a  school "  is  meant  a  distinct  group  of  scholars  under  the 

instruction  of  a  head  master  or  head  mistress,  and  not  a  separate  school^ 

buUdinff.  • 

i. — Schools. 

1.  State  the  number  of  schools  reported  to  the  Committee  of  the 

as  existing  in  each  county  of  England  and  Wales  up  to 
the  present  time.         * 

2.  How  many  separate  school-buildings  have  been  erected  since  1851,  and 
what  number  of  diudren  are  they  calculated  to  accommodate  ? 

ii. — Scholars. 

3.  State  in  the  order  of  counties  the  total  number  of  scholars  returned  to 
the  committee  as  attending  these  schools  under  the  heads  of 

(a)  Boys  in  week-day  schools  ?  (d)  Boys  in  evening  schools  ? 

(b)  Girls  in  week-day  schools  ?  (e)  Girls  in  evening  schools  ? 

(c)  Pupils  in  week-day  infant  schools? 

*  These  districts  are  described  in  the  General  Report,  see  p.  8-10.  f  Issued  to  Societies. 
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4.  In  case  thif  return  is  not  exhaustivey  will  the  committee  nndertake  to 
procure  answers  from  such  of  the  schools  connected  or  in  conmiunicaiion  witk 
the  society  as  have  not  made  returns  to  them  ? 

iii.— ^Tbachbrs. 

5.  How  many  paid  masters  and  assistant  masters  are  employed  in  the  schoola 
in  each  coimty  ? 

6.  How  many  paid  mistresses  and  assistant  mistresses? 

7.  How  many  pupil-teachers  paid  by  Government  ? 

8.  How  many  monitors  paid  by  the  managers  of  the  schools  7 

iv. — Annual  Incom b. 

9.  State  the  total  annual  income  other  than  that  derived  from  Parliamentary 
grant  of  the  schools  in  each  county  under  the  heads  of 

(a)  Endowment? 

(b)  School-pence? 

(c)  Voluntary  subscriptions  ? 

10.  Has  the  income  derived  from  school-pence  increased  or  diminished  duriof^ 
the  last  five  years? 

11.  What  is  the  estimated  annual  expenditure  on  account  of  the  schools  in 
each  county,  and  by  whom  or  from  what  sources  is  the  deficiency  (if  anj) 
genendly  supplied? 

V. — School  Aob. 

12.  What  is  the  average  age  at  which  the  children  are  admitted  into  the 
schools  ? 

13.  What  is  the  average  age  at  which  boys  and  girls  respectively  leave 
school  in 

(a)  Towns  (not  manufiscturing)  of  4,000  inhabitants  and  upwards? 

(b)  Agricultural  districts  ? 

(c)  Mining  districts  ? 

(d)  Manufacturing  districts? 

14.  What  is  the  average  number  of  days  per  annum  during  which  the 
children  are  found  to  attend  the  week-day  schools  ? 

15.  Has  the  average  number  of  days  per  annum  of  school  attendance 
increased  or  diminished  during  the  last  five  years,  and  if  so,  have  you  any 
evidence  in  your  possession  throwing  light  on  the  cause  of  such  increase  or 
diminution?  ' 

Vi. — iNgTBUCTION. 

16.  State  (a)  the  highest  and  (b)  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  tiie 
schools  ? 

Vii. — MiSCBLLANBOUS. 

17.  State  the  wants  which  are  most  commonly  expressed  by  the  managers  of 
the  schools  and  the  correspondents  of  the  committee  ? 

18.  What  measures,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  would  tend  to  meet 
these  wants,  and,  at  the  same  time,  further  the  cause  of  popular  education  ? 

19.  Have  any  systematic  efiPorts  been  made  to  induce  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school  and  keep  them  there  ? 


Circular  B.* 
Education  Commission,  \7,  Great  Queen  Street,  Wbstminstbr. 


N.B. — By  the  term  "a  school "  is  meant  a  distinct  grtrnp  of  scholars  under  the 
instruction  of  a  head  master  or  head  mistress,  ana  not  a  separate  school^ 
building. 

u — Schools. 
1.  State  the  number  of  Sunday  schools  in  each  county  in  England  and  Wales 
reported  to  or  in  communication  with  the  committee  ? 

^  Issued  to  Societies. 
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^  ii.— Scholars. 

2.  State  the  total  nmnber  of  (a)  boys  and  (b)  girls  in  ordinary  Sundajr 
schools,  and  (c)  of  children  in  infant  Sunday  schools? 

iii. — School  Aqk« 

3.  At  what  age  do  children  usually  commence  their  attendance? 

4.  At  what  age  do  they  generally  cease  to  attend? 

iv.^^TBACHBRS. 

5.  How  many  paid  teachers  and  superintendents  are  engaged  in  Sunday 
schools? 

6.  How  iDBxir  voluntary  teachers  and  superintendents?  Has  the  number 
during  the  last  five  years  mcreased  or  diminished,  and  at  what  rate  ? 

V. — Income. 

7.  What  is  i^e  total  annual  income  of  the  Sunday  schools  in  each  county? 

8.  From  what  source  or  sources  is  this  sum  generally  derived? 

9.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  with  approximate  accuracy,  the  total 
number  of  Sunday  sdbools  of  aU  denominations  in  each  county,  and  the  aggregate 
number  of  schohurs  attending  such  schools? 


Circular  C* 
Education  Commission,  17,  Gbbat  Qubbn  Stbbbt,  Westmikstbb. 


NoTB  I. — By  the  term  ''  a  school "  is  meant  a  distinct  group  of  scholars  under 
the  instruction  of  a  head  master  or  head  mistress,  and  not  a 
separate  school-building. 
Note  II. — ^A  copy  of  this  circular  should  be  filled  up  and  returned  for  each 

separate  boys',  girls',  infants',  and  mixed  school. 
NoTB  III.-^The  expression  "  belonging  to  the  school,"  means  all  who  are  re- 
ceiving instruction  at  the  time  this  return  is  made,  and  all  who 
are  absent  for  a  limited  period  in  consequence  of  illness,  bad 
weather,  or  circumstances  at  home. 
Note  IV. — If  the  evening  school  is  held  only  in  the  winter  months,  the 

answers  should  refer  to  the  attendance  at  its  last  meeting. 
Note  V. — In  answering  questions  numbered  26  and  27,  it  is  advisable  to  begin 
with  statements  for  the  years  1856  and  1857. 


L— Schools.  Answbes 

1.  State  the  name  of  (a)  the  comity  and  (b)    (a) .____ 

the  town  or  place  in  which  the  school  is  situated,    (b) 

2.  State  tne  name  of /lorifA. 

3.  State  the  population  of  the  town  or  place. 

4.  By  what  name  is  the   school   generally 
known? 

5.  Has  the  school  building  been  (a)  erected    (a) 

or  (b)  enlarged  since  1851,  and  (c)  what  number    (b) 

of  children  is  it  calculated  to  accommodate  ?  (c) 

6.  What  has  been  the  increase  of  accommoda- 
tion since  1851? 

7.  Is  the  school  situated  in  (a)  an  agricultural    (a)_ 

district,  (b)  a  mining  district,  or  (c)  a  manufac-    (b). 

turinff  district  ?  (cV         

8.  Is  the  school  for  boys,  girls,  or  infants,  or 
is  it  a  mixed  school? 

*  Issued  through  the  Societies  to  indiTidnal  schools. 
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*  ii.— SCHOLABB.  AirSWBBS. 

9.  State  the  total  number  of  scholan  belong- 
ing to  the  school  under  the  heads  of 

(a)  Boys  in  the  week-day  school.  (a) 

(b)  Girls  in  the  week-day  school.  (b) 

10.  If  there  is  an  evening  school,  state  the 
total  number  of  scholars  bdonging  to  it  under 
the  head  of 

(a)  Boys  in  the  evening  school  ?  (a) 

(b)  Girls  in  the  evening  school  ?       ^  (b) 

11.  How  many  of  the  scholars  belonging  to 

the  evening  school  (a)  have  never  attended  a    (a) 

week-day  school,  and  (b)  have  attended  a  week-    (b) 

day  school  five  years? 

iii. — ^Tkachers. 

12.  How  many  paid  masters  and  assistant 
masters  are  employed  in  the  week-day  school? 

13.  How  many  paid  masters  (other  than  those 
employed  in  the  week-day  school)  are  engaged 
in  the  evening  school  ? 

14.  How  many  paid  mistresses  and  assistant 
mistresses  are  employed  in  the  week-dav  school? 

15.  How  many  paid  mistresses  (otner  than 
those  employed  m  the  week-day  school)  are  en- 
gaffed  in  the  evening  school  ? 

1 6.  How  many  pupil-teachers,  paid  by  Govern- 
ment, are  employed  in  the  week-day  school? 

1 7.  How  many  monitors  paid  by  the  managers 
of  the  school? 

iv.— Annual  Incomb  and  Expenditube. 

18.  State  the  total  annual  income  of  the  week- 
day school,  other  than  that  derived  from  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  under  the  heads  of — 

(a)  Endowment. 

(b)  School-fees. 

(c)  Voluntary  subscriptions  and  other  sources. 

19.  Has  the  income  aerived  from  school-fees 
increased  or  diminished  during  the  last  five 
years? 

20.  Have  the  school  fees  been  raised,  and  if  so 
(a)  to  what  extent,  and  (b)  has  the  attendance 
of  the  poorer  class  of  scholars  increased  or 
diminished  since  that  time  ?  

21.  What  is  the  estimated  annual  expenditure 
on  account  of  the  school,  and  hj  whom  or  from 
what  sources  is  the  deficiency  (if  any)  generally 
supplied? 

V. — School  Age. 

22.  State  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  re-        *^ 
spectively  in  each  of  the  under-mentionedperiods 
of  age,  m  actual  attendance  at  the  week-day 
school  on  the  day  on  which  this  return  is  made. 

(a)  Under  three  years?  (a)  Male8,_ 

(b)  From  three  to  six  inclusive?  (b)  Males,_ 

(c)  Above  six  and  not  more  than  nine?  (c)  Males, _ 

(d)  Above  nine  and  not  more  than  twelve?  (d)  Males,_ 

(e)  Above  twelve  and  not  more  than  thirteen  ?  (e)  Males,  _ 

(f)  Above  thirteen  and  not  more  than  fifteen?     (f)  Males,_ 

(g)  Above  fifteen  and  not  more  than  twenty?     (g)  Males, 


(a). 
(b)_ 
(c)_ 


(a). 


(b). 


Females,^ 
Females,^ 
Females,  _ 
Females,  _ 
Females,_ 
Females,^ 
Females, 
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23.  Stake  tiiaayenge  age  at  which  the  childrai 
are  admitted  into  the  week->day  school  ? 

24.  State  the  average  af(8  at  which  males  and 
females  respectively  loive  the  week-day  school; 
also  whether  this  age  is  decreasing  or  increasing? 

25.  What  is  the  average  numher  of  days  per 
umimi  during  which  the  children  are  founa  to 
attend  the  week-day  school  ? 

26.  State  the  average  numher  of  scholars  he- 
longing  to  the  week-day  school  in  each  of  the 
following  years : 

1863? 
1864? 
1866? 
1866? 
1857? 

27.  State  the  total  numher  of  scholars  who 
attended  the  week-dav  school  during  176  whole 
days  in  each  of  the  following  years : 

1853? 
1854? 
1866? 
1856? 
1857? 

28.  Of  the  total  nmnber  of  scholar  belonging 
to  the  evening  school,  state  as  nearly  as  possible 
how  many  are  in  each  of  the  following  periods 
of  age? 

{S)  Nine  years  and  under? 

(b)  Above  nine  and  not  more  than  fifteen  ? 

(c)  Above  fifteen  and  not  more  than  twenty  ? 

(d)  Above  twenty  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
five? 


Males,. 


Anbwkbs. 


_Females,_ 


Males, 
Males, 
Males, 
Males, 
Males, 

Females. 

Females. 
Females, 
Females, 

Males, 
Males, 
Males, 
Males, 
Males, 

Females. 
Females, 
Females. 
Females, 
Females^ 

(a)  Males, Females,_ 

(b)  Males, Females,^ 

(c)  Males, Females,' 

(d)  Males, Females," 


vi. — Inbtbuction. 

29.  State  (a)  the  highest  and  (b)  the  ordinary    (a)^ 

course  of  instruction  in  the  school.  (b) 

Vii. — ^MlSCSLLANBOUS. 

30.  State  the  wants  most  commonly  expe- 
rienced by  the  managers  of  the  school. 

31.  Have  any  systematic  efforts  been  made  to 
induce  parents  to  send  theb  children  to  school, 
and  to  keep  them  there? 

Signature  (in  fiill)  of  the  person  making  this  return. 


AddTCMy  with  post  town. 
Date. 


viii.— Sunday  Schools. 

32.  Is  the  Sunday  school  for  boys,  ^Is,  or 
infants,  or  is  it  a  mixed  school? 

ix.— Sunday  Scholabs. 

33.  State  the  total  number  of  scholars  belong- 


ing to  the  school,  arranging  them  as 

(a)  Boys  in  the  Sunday  school  ? 

(b)  Girls  in  the  Stir  day  school  ? 


(a). 
(b) 


«568  RBPOBT  OF  THE  XDUCATUM  OOlOOgSIOH  : 

34.  How  mKDj  of  the  scholan  belonging  to  Answbbs. 

the  Sunday  school  have  (a)  never  attend^  a    (a) 

week-day  school,  and  (b)  have  attended  a  week-    (b)__ 

day  school/oe  yean  ? 

X. — ^Teachbrs. 

35.  How  many  pau?  male  teachers  and  super- 
intendents are  engaged  in  the  school? 

36.  How  many  paid  female  teachers  ? 

37.  How  many  voluntary  male  teachers  ? 

38.  How  many  voluntary  female  teachers? 

39.  Has  the  number  of  voluntary  teachers  in- 
creased or  diminished  dufing  the  last  five  years, 
and  at  what  rate  ? 

xi. — ^Annual  Incomk  and  Expsmditubk. 

40.  What  is  the  annual  income  of  the  Sunday  • 
school? 

41 .  What  is  the  annual  expenditure  on  account 
of  the  Sunday  school,  and  by  whom  or  from  what 
sources  is  the  deficiency  (if  any)  generally 
supplied? 

xii. — School  Acs. 

42.  Of  the  total  number  of  scholars  actually 
attending  the  Sunday  school  on  the  dav  this  re- 
turn is  made,  how  many  are  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing periods  of  age  ? 

(a)  Under  three  years?  (a)  Males, Females,. 

(b)  From  three  to  six  inclusive?  (b)  Males, Females,^ 

(c)  Above  six  and  not  more  than  nine  ?  (c)  Males, Females,_ 

(d)  Above  nine  and  not  more  than  twelve?         (d)  Males, Females,^ 

(e)  Above  twelve  and  not  more  than  thirteen?    (e)  Males, Females, _ 

(f)  Above  thirteen  and  not  more  than  fifteen?    (f)  Males, Females,' 

(g)  Above  fifteen  and  not  more  than  twenty  ?    (g)  Males, Fenudes,~ 

Signature  (in  ftill)  of  the  person  making  this  return. 


Address,  with  post  town. 
Date. 


The  following  tabular  Forms,  marked  L,  M,  N,  O,  and  P,  were  issued 
through  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  the  schools  in  the  ten  specimen 
districts.  By  means  of  Form  L  a  return  was  obtained  of  the  number 
of  public  and  private  week-day  schools  and  week-day  scholars  of  all 
classes  in  each  district.  This  form  was  filled  up  for  all  kinds  of  private 
schools,  whereas  Form  N  was  filled  up  for  such  private  schools  only 
as  charged  a  fee  not  exceeding  1/.  per  quarter.  The  object,  therefore, 
of  Circular  L  was  to  obtain  a  general  enumeration  of  week-day  schools 
and  scholars  ;  whilst  Circulars  M,  N,  O,  and  P  were  intended  to  obtain 
detailed  information  respecting  them* 
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Circular  L. 

General  Enumeraiwn. 

EoucATioM  Commission,  17>  Grbat  Qubbk  Stbsbt,  Wbstminstbb. 


NoTB  I.— Bjthe  tenn  "  a  school "  is  meant  a  distinct  group  of  scholars  under 
the  instruction  of  a  head  master  or  head  mistress,  and  not  a  separate 
school-buildmg. 

NoTB  II. — ^The  expression  "  belonffing  to  the  school "  means  all  who  are  re- 
ceiring  instruction  at  the  time  this  return  is  made,  and  all  who  are 
absent  for  a  limited  period  in  consequence  of  illness,  bad  weather, 
temporary  emplo^ent,  or  circumstances  at  home. 

NoTB  III. — ^A  copy  of  this  circular  should  be  filled  up  and  returned  for  each 
separate  boys',  girls',  infiuits',  or  mixed  school* 


Tablb  I. 


Nimeor(a)the 

GmmAv,  (b)  the  Ti>um 

mPtaM,nnd(c) 

thidPariik. 


Kune  or  Daeripkion 
ofBchooL 


Desoriptlon  of 

Scholan,  vis. :  whether 

(a)  Bogt,  (b)  Oirl$, 

(c)  Ii^nUt  or 


Kerne  of  the 

Heed  Hester  or 

Heed  Mistress. 


(•)- 


(c)_ 


(b)- 
(c)- 


Tablb  II. 


Total  Number  of  Scholsrs 

b9Umoi%g  to  the  School. 

TseeNoteU.) 

Number  of  Scholars 

belonging  to  the  School 

under  S  rears  qfA(fe. 

Number  of  Scholars 

belonging  to  the  School 

tAote  16  Year*  qf  Age, 

Melee. 

Females. 

Mylff. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

• 

Signatttze  (in  full)  of  the  Head  Msster  or  Mistress,. 

Date 


185 


seo 
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Circular  M. 
Pfiblie  Schools. 

Education  Com  mission,  17,  Grbat  Quben  Stbbbt,  Wbstminstbk. 


NoTB  I. — Bj  the  term  "  a  school "  is  meant  a  distinct  group  of  scholars  nnder 
the  instruction  of  a  head  master  or  head  mistress,  and  not  a  separate 
school-building. 

NoTB  II. — ^The  expression  "  belonffing  to  the  school "  means  all  who  are  re- 
ceiving instruction  at  the  time  this  return  is  made,  and  all  who  are 
absent  for  a  limited  period  in  consequence  of  illness,  bad  weather, 
temporary  emplo^ent,  or  circumstances  at  home. 

NoTB  III. — A  copy  of  this  circular  should  be  filled  up  and  returned  for  each 
separate  boys',  girls',  infants',  or  mixed  schooL 


Tablb  I. 


Name  of  (a)  the 

(b)  the  3Vhpi»  or 

Place,  vxd 
{0)  the  Parish. 


U)- 


bL 


(cL 


(a)  Name  of  the 
School,*  and 

(b)  whether  a 
Boys'.  Glrli*, 

InfHitB',  or 
Mixed  SchooL 


(a). 


(h)- 


Deacription  of 
the  School. 

ZDesoribe 

as  NaMonal, 

BrUish,Uaoged, 

Workhtmse, 

Ac2 


Beligioiu 

Denomination, 

if  any.  with 

which  the  School 

18  oonneeted.t 


Date  of  (a)  the 

Brtaliltohmantofthe 

8diool,(b)of 

the  Erection  of 

theSeho61-lmlldi]«. 

(p)  Statement 

of  the  Souroea  firom 

whioh  the 

Building  Fond 

waadniTed. 


W- 


(b). 


(o)_ 


•  la  the  School  under  any  and  what  inspection  P 

t  la  the  School  connected  with  any  and  what  Educational  Board  or  Society  P- 
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3) 


*uai[9«9X  ^  "OH^ra 


'•eomos  Jioq^o 


'8ao})dli3tqng 


•f©»i  looqofi 


■^Uaomopas 


C5 


•jaqiJO 


•ao|i«»jd«o 


'M  jq;iiK)l  01 


'ai^qawX  Q)  TOI.iix*B 


*«30Jiiog  JL&n%o 


•saoi^dfiosqng 


•«»4iooqog 


■^uonii&opas 


•jaqW) 


•noi:|i<^id«o 


■toaqovox  ox 
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'«%xmD9  J^i^lQ 


"ruoiidj^tqitg 


'bWjI  looqifi 


<|aamjiff[nig 


'JS^HMD 


*uo|fi)t<f«0 


Ijoqwax  oi 


*sjflqiM»ax 


'iKKMTiog  Jdqw 
'Baoitdpdfiqtig 


"saojiooqag 


'iHSOU&Dpi]^ 


*^tlK> 


*uoH^Iii^ 


*[ui^[«JX  ^X 
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Table  IX. 


KuMBBB  of  SCH0I.AS8  heUmging  to  the  School  who  have  attended  the  lame  School 


LeMthan 
lT«ar. 


Hear 
and  not 
aoMthan 
S  Tears. 


Above  2 

and  not 

more  than 

8  Yean. 


Above  S 

and  not 

more  than 

4  Years. 


Above  4 

and  not 

more  than 

5  Years. 


Above  6 

and  not 

more  than 

6  Years. 


Above  6 

and  not 

more  than 

7  Yean. 


I 


(oontlmied,) 


Above? 

and  not 

more  than 

8  Years. 


Above  8 

and  not 

more  than 

OYean. 


•  Above  0 
and  not 

more  than 
10  Years. 


Above  10 

and  not 

more  than 

11  Years. 


Above U 
and  not 


12  Yean. 


Above 
12  Years. 


Number  of 
SohoUnwho 

have 

attended  anr 

other  SohooL 


Namxs  of  tbb  Class  Books. 


[The  Name  qf  each  Book  to  he  entered  on  a  eeparate  Um^ 


(b) 

(fL 

(gL 


Signature  (in  full)  of  the  Master  or  Mistress, 

[Date] day  of. 


.186 . 


XK  2 
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BEPOBT  OF  THS  EDUCATION  OOKKISSION  : 


Circular  N. 
Private  Schools. 

Education  Commission,  !/>  Great  Quebn  Street,  Westminster. 


Note  I. — By  the  term  "  a  Bchool "  is  meant  a  distinct  group  of  scholars 
under  the  instruction  of  a  head  master  or  head  mistress,  and  Dot 
a  separate  school-huilding. 

Note  II. — ^l^he  expression  "  belonging  to  the  school "  means  all  who  are 
receiving  instruction  at  the  time  this  return  is  made,  and  all  who 
are  absent  for  a  limited  period  in  consequence  of  illness^  bad 
weather,  temporary  employment,  or  circumstances  at  home. 

Note  III. — ^A  copy  of  this  circular  should  be  filled  up  and  returned  for  each 
separate  boys',  girls',  infants',  or  mixed  school. 


Table  L 


Name  of(a)  the  Cb«n^, 

(b)  the  Toum  or  Place, 

sad  (0)  the  Pariah. 


(a)  Name  of  the  School, 

and  (b)  whether  a 

Boys'  QirW,  Inftot**,  or 

Mixed  School 


Date  of  the 

Establishmeut  of 

the  School. 


Tenxu  on  which 

the  Instruotion  ifl 

given. 


(a). 


(a)- 


(b). 

(0)- 


(b). 


Table  II. 


Total  Number  of  Scholars  hOonging  to  the 
School, 

Avenge  Number  of  Scholars  in  dai^f 

[See  Note  IIJ* 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

*  state  here  bow  many  of  this  numlxar  are  (1)  under  8  years  of  age_ 
and  (2)  above  15  yesrs. . 


Table  III. 

Name  of  the 

Person  conducting 

the  School. 

Total  Number  of 

Teachers  engiiged  in 

the  School. 

Nnmber  of  Teachers 

holding  Special 

Certfficates. 

Names  of  the  Boards 

or  Institutions  from 

which  theteCertificates 

were  obtsined. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

^ 
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BBPOBT  OF  THE  EDUCATION  COXUISSION  i 


Nam B8  or  the  Class  Books. 


[The  Name  of  each  Book  to  be  entered  on  a  separate  line.'] 


(b) 

(«) 

(d) 

(e)_ 

(f)_ 

(g) 

(h)_ 

(0_ 


Signature  (in  fdll)  of  the  Master,  Mistress,  or  Manager,. 
[Date] day  of 


185 


Circular  O. 

Evening  Schools. 

Education  Commission,  17>  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster. 


Note  I. — By  the  term  "  a  school "  is  meant  a  distinct  group  of  scholars  under 
the  instruction  of  a  head  master  or  h^  mistress,  and  not  a  sepa- 
rate school-building. 

Note  II. — ^The  expression  "belonging  to  the  school'*  means  all  who  are 
receiving  instruction  at  the  time  this  return  is  made,  and  all  who 
are  absent  for  a  limited  period  in  consequence  of  illness,  bad 
weather,  temporary  employment,  or  oifcumstanoes  at  home. 

Note  III. — A  copy  of  this  circular  should  be  filled  up  and  returned  for  each 
separate  males',  females',  or  mixed  school. 

Note  IV. — If  the  school  is  not  in  operation  at  the  time  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner is  in  the  district,  the  answers  should  have  reference  to 
the  attendance  the  last  time  the  school  was  open. 


Tablr  I. 


Name  of  (a)  the  County, 

(b)  the  Tovm  or  Place,  and 

(0)  the  PorwA. 


(a). 


(0- 


^  (a)  Name  of  the  School*,  and 
(b)  whether  a  Males*,  Females*,  or 
Mixed  BohooL 


(•)- 


(b)_ 


DateofiheEitabliahmeDi 
.    oftheSchooL 


•  With  what  day  school  (if  any)  is  it  connected  P.. 

Tmr  what  pmrpoie  (if  any)  is  the  school-room  used  during  the  di^?. 
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Names  of  the  Class  Books. 


[The  Name  of  each  Book  to  be  entered  on  a  separate  line.^ 


(a)_ 

(d)_ 
(e)_ 

(g) 
(k) 


Signature  (in  full)  of  the  Master,  Mistress,  or  Manaf^er  _ 

[Date] day  of 


.185 


Circular  P. 

Sunday  Schools. 

Education  Commission,  \7,  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster. 


Note  I. — By  the  term  "  a  school  **  is  meant  a  distinct  group  of  scholars 
under  the  instruction  of  a  head  master  or  head  mistress,  and  not 
a  separate  school-huilding. 

Note  II. — ^The  expression  "  belonging  to  the  school "  means  all  who  are 
receiving  instruction  at  the  time  this  return  is  mAde,  and  all 
who  We  absent  for  a  limited  period  in  consequence  of  illness,  bad 
weather,  circumstances  at  home,  or  other  special  causes. 

Note  III. — A  copy  of  this  circular  should  be  filled  up  and  returned  for  each 
separate  boys*,  girls*,  infants',  or  mixed  school. 


Table  I. 


Kame  of  (a)  the 

OouiU^.fh)  the 

7b«e»  or  Place,  atid 

(c)  the  Parish. 


(a)  Name  of  the 

School,  and 

(h)  whether  a  Boys', 

Girl8\  Infanta',  or 

Mixed  8ohooL 


(a)  Description  of  the 

Buildinff  in  which 
the  School  is  held,  and 

(b)  the  Purpose  for 

which  the  Room  is  used 

during  the  Week. 


(a)_ 
(bL 


Religious 

DcnomiuatioD 

with  which 

the  School  is 

oonnected. 


Date  of  the 

Establishment 

of  the 

School. 


Table  II. 


Total  Number 

of  Scholars 
belofiffinff  to  the 

(See  Note  IL) 

of  Scholars  in 

Sundsy 
Attendance. 

Number  of 

totheSehool 
who  have  never 

attended  a 
Week-day  School. 

Kumber  of 
Scholars  6«2oM^9i^ 
to  the  School  irho 
have  attended  a 
Week-day  School 
yiw  or  more  than 
five  Years. 

rf  umber  of 

to  the  School 

at  present 

attending  a 

Week-dsy  School. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 
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Table  III. 


Teachers  employed  in  the  ScbooL 

Number  of  vohmtarw  Superinteudento 
and  Teachers. 

Kales. 

Femalea. 

Males. 

Females. 

Table  IV. 


NVMBBB  of  ScHOLABS  presmU  at  School  when  fhU  Jtetum  is  made  in  each  of  the  ondei^ 
mentioned  Periods  of  Age. 


Under  8. 


From 

8to6 

IndiisiTe. 


Above  • 

and  not 

more  than 

7. 


Above? 

and  not 

more  than 

8. 


AboreS 

and  not 

more  than 

9. 


Above  9 

and  not 

more  than 


AboyelO 

and  not 

more  than 

11. 


8 

I 


{conUmted^ 


Above  11 

and  not 

more  than 

12. 


Above  12 

and  not 

more  than 

13. 


Above  18 

and  not 

more  than 

14. 


Above  14 

and  not 

more  than 

15. 


AbovolS. 


TotaL 


i 


I 


The  returns  when  filled  up  were  tabulated  by  the  clerks  employed  by 
the  Assistant  Commissioners.  These  tabular  returns,  together  witii 
the  original  returns,  were  then  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sion, where  they  were  tested  and  compared  by  the  Registrar.  All 
returns  which  were  obviously  incorrect  or  defective  were  omitted  during 
the  final  revision. 

The  school  managers  and  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  have  a£fbrded 
the  Commissioners  data  which  may  be  regarded  as  approximately 
correct.  Their  willing  co-operation  with  the  Commissioners  must  have 
frequently  involved  a  considerable  outlay  of  time. 

The  Registrai'-General  has  at  various  times  rendered  the  Commis- 
sioners essential  assistance.  The  secretaries,  moreover,  of  the  difierent 
religious  societies,  and  of  the  diocesan  boards  connected  with  education, 
have  readily  aided  in  an  inquiry  which,  without  their  co-operation, 
could  not,  in  the  absence  of  a  general  census  of  education,  have  been 
satisfactorily  completed. 
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CHIEF  RESULTS  OF  THE  GENERAL  STATISTICAL 
INQUIRY. 

That  the  statistics  contained  in  this  portion  of  the  Report  may 
illustrate  the  General  Report,  step  by  step,  thej  have  been  arranged  in 
the  order  in  which  the  chapters  and  sections  of  the  latter  follow  each 
other.  The  folloyring  are  some  of  the  more  important  statistical  results 
of  the  general  inquiry. 

I.-— From  an  estimate  furnished  by  the  Registrar- Greneral,  it  appears 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  year-18d8  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  was  19,523,103. 
U. — The  number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  belonging  to  public  and 

private  week-day  schools  at  the  same  period  was  2,535,462. 
III. — The  proportion  of  scholars,  therefore,  in  week-day  schools  oiall 
kinds  to  the  entire  population  was  1  in  7  *  7,  or  12  '99  per  cent. 
The  accuracy  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Statistical  Inquiry, 
which  are  described  at  the  commencement  of  this  Report,  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  while  the  returns  obtained  by  the 
general  inquiry,  through  the  medium  of  the  societies  con- 
nected with  education  and  the  various  public  departments, 
show  a  proportion  of  1  scholar  in  week-day  schools  in  England 
and  Wides  to  7*7  of  the  estimated  population  at  the  middle  of 
1858,  the  returns  obtained  by  the  special  inquiry,  in  the  ten 
specimen  districts  at  the  same  period,  show  a  proportion  of  1 
in  7*83  of  the  estimated  population  of  those  districts, 
rV. — ^In  France  the  proportion  of  week-day  scholars  to  population  is 
1  in  9' 0  ;  in  Holland,  1  in  8  •!!  ;•  in  Prussia,  where  elemen- 
tary education  is  compulsory,  1  in  6*27.t 
V. — ^The  proportion  of  scholars  in  public  week-day  schools,  only,  to 

the  entire  population  was  1  in  11  -65,  or  8*58  per  cent. 
VI. — The  proportion  of  scholars  in  private  week-day  schools,  only, 

to  the  entire  population  was  1  in  22*7,  or  4*4  per  cent. 
Vn. — The  centesimal  proportion  of  scholars  in  average  daily  atten- 
dance to  the  total  number  belonging  to  the  school  is  in 
public  week-day  schools  76 '  1  ;  in  private  week-day  schools 
84*8;  in  evening  schools  67*6;  and  in  Sunday  schools  74*2. 
Of  the  scholars  in  public  week-day  schools  36 '  3  attended 
less  than  100  days  in  the  year;  57*2  less  than  150;  and 
17'41e66  than  50  days. 
Vni. — Of  the  scholars  actufJly  present  in  public  week-day  schools 
19'3  per  cent,  were  of  the  age  of  12  or  upwards,  11  "4  of  the 
age  of  13  or  upwards,  and  29*6  of  the  age  of  10  or  upwai-ds. 
If  comparatively  few  go  to  school  for  the  first  time  after  the 
age  of  six,  then  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  remain  until 
they  are  12  years  old.     See  page  656, 
IX. — ^The  number  of  scholars  in  Sunday  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1858  was  2,411,554,  or  1  in 
8*1  of  the  entire  population,  or  12*3  per  cent 
X. — ^The  number  of  scholars  in  evening  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1858  was  80,966,  or  1  in 
241 '  13  of  the  entire  population,  or  0'41  per  cent. 
XL — ^It  is  less  important  to  know  the  number  of  schools  than  the 
number  of  scholars.     The  Commissioners  define  the  word 

«"  See  Mr.  Amold't  Beport,  pp.  1 7,  62,  and  1 54. 

t  See  *'  StKtisdcal  Tables  relating  to  Foreign  Coantriee,*'  Fart  2,  presented  to  both 
Hoiues  of  Parliament,  1855. 
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school  to  mean  a  separate  department  under  a  separate  prin- 
cipal teacher.  Thus,  an  establishment  containiug  a  boys*, 
a  girls',  and  an  infants'  school,  they  regard  not  as  one  but  as 
three  schools.  According  to  this  definition  there  were,  in 
.  the  middle  of  the  year  18.>8,  in  England  and  Wales,  58,975 
week-day  schools,  both  public  and  private,  33,872  Sunday 
schools,  and  2,036  evening  schools. 

If,  as  is  the  practice  in  many  places,  children  assemble 
in  the  school-room  on  Sundays  not  for  instruction,  but 
simply  to  be  taken  to  a  place  of  worship,  such  assemblies 
have  not  been  reckoned  in  the  returns  as  schools. 

XII. — The  total  number  of  week-day  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
liable  to  the  inspection  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  in  1860  was  9,378,  containing  1,101,545  scholar?; 
of  these  schools,  6,897,  containing  917,255  scholars,  were 
aided  by  annual  Government  grants. 

XIII. — The  amount  of  income  from  all  sources,  exclusive  of  Govern- 
ment aid,  raised  for  22,740  public  elementary  week-day 
schools,  in  the  year  1858,  in  England  and  Wales,  has  been 
returned  as  1,121,981/. 

Tables  furnishing  minute  details  concerning  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  elementary  public  week-day  schools  have 
been  constructed  from  returns  collected  by  the  Assistant 
Commissioners.  They  will  l>e  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  Statistical  Report. 

XIV. — ^In  addition  to  the  income  raised  for  public  elementary  week- 
day schools,  a  considerable  amount  of  money  is  collected  by 
central  societies  or  committees,  and  also  by  diocesan  and 
local  boards. 

The  total  amount  of  money  raised  in  the  year  1859,  by 
eight  central  societies,  viz.,  the  National,  British  and 
Foreign,  Catholic  Poor,  Wesleyan,  Home  and  Colonial, 
Church  Education,  Congregational,  and  London  Ragged 
School,  was  59,601/.,  and  the  total  amount  expended  by 
these  societies  since  the  dates  of  their  formation  is  more  than 
1,400,000/. 
XV. — The  total  of  the  grants  for  education  voted  by  Parliament 
from  1839  to  1860  inclusive  is  about  5,400,000/. 


PART  L 

CHAPTER    L 

SECTION  I. 

Institutions  for  the  Education  op  the  Independent  Pooil 

The  general  object  of  the  Central  Societies  is  the  same,  but  there 

are   certain   differences   in   the   nature  of  their    expenditure.      The 

National   Society  makes  no  annual   grants  for  the  maintenance  of 

elementary  schools,  while  the  Church  Education  Society  and  the  Catholic 

Poor  Schools  Committee  make  large  grants  for  this  object. 

The  following  table  shows  the  date  of  the  establishment,  and  also  Hie 
expenditure  under  various  heads,  of  Central  Societies  or  Committees  of 
Education  in  the  year  1859. 
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Name  of  Board  or 
Couimittee. 


National  Society     • 
British  and  Foreign 

School  Society. 
Catholic  Poor  School 

Committee. 
Wesleyan  Education 

Committee. 
Home  and  Colonial 

School  Society. 
Church    Education 

Society'. 
CongrentionalBoard 

of  Education. 
London        Bagged 

School  Union. 
Voluntary      School 

ABSociation. 


1811 

laoe 

1847 
1840 
1836 
18S8 
1843 
1844 


Building 
College* 

and 
Schools, 


£      9. 

4,562  10 
2,978    8 

1»340    0 

1,003  10 

NiL 

NU. 


Maintain. 

ing 
Training 
Colleges. 


Maintain- 
ing Ele- 
mentary 
SchooLi. 


Inspecting 
or  orga- 
nizing 
Schools. 


£  8.  d. 
6.022  13  0 
5,080    6    6 

1,481    2    0 

1,056    2  10 

8,764  13    1 

180    0    Ot 

1,807    4    4 


£     8.   d.\    £    8.    d, 

.Nil.  501  15    0 

658  14    6  1.789  17    0 


1.105    0    0 

Nil. 

NU. 
1,507    0    0 

NiL 


203    9 

8S0  10 

NU. 


106  10    0 


Grants  for 
Books  and 
Apparatus. 


£     8,   d. 
1,758    3    0 
174    6 


83  4 
1,123  0 
11  15 
95  10 
63    5 


TOTAl.. 


£  8.  d. 
124K)S  1  0 
11,277  10    7 

4,227  16    3 

3.663    2  10 

8.776    8  10 

1,782  10    0 

1,977    0    0 

6,142    0    Ot 


*  A  Avther  sum  of  1,6292. 4s.  lOd.  was  expended  for  general  purposes,  but  the  proportion  of  this 
spent  in  maintaining  the  Society's  Training  CoUeges  cannot  be  stated. 

t  This  sum  was  granted  as  exhibitions  to  poor  students. 

t  This  is  expended  on  the  8chool  Fund,  which  receives  4fi4M.i  the  H^Mge  Fund,  which  receives 
6592. :  and  the  EmiffrcUion  Fund,  which  receives  2392. 

§  No  return  was  obtained  ftrom  this  Association. 

The  next  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  money  raised  by  these 
societies  for  education  in  the  year  1859,  and  also  the  total  amount 
expended  by  them  since  the  dates  of  their  formation. 


Total  Amount 

Total  Amount  of 

expended  iu  behalf 

Name  of  Board  or  Committee. 

Honey 
raised  for  Education 

of  Education 
since  the  Toundatiou 

» 

in  1869. 

of  the  Board  or 

Society. 

£        s,    d. 

£        8.     d. 

National  Society      .... 

15,811     0     0 

724,59i>     6     0 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society  - 

15,947  12     7 

156,663  19  10* 

Catholic  Poor  School  Committee      - 

4,745  12     0 

71,756     0     0 

Wesleyan  Education  Committee 

4,441     0     0 

88,460     0     0 

Home  and  Colonial  School  Society  - 

8,776     8  10 

116,279     0     0 

Church  Education  Society    ... 

2,761     4     7 

10,071    16     9 

Congregational  Board  of  Education  - 

1,977     0     0 

173,677     0     0 

London  Bagged  School  Union 
Voluntary  School  Association  f 

6,142     0     0 

58,325     0     0 

— 

— 

*  This  18  the  direct  expenditure  daring  the  ten  pears  preceding  the  year  1860. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  society  since  the  date  of  its  foundation  was  not  readily 
attainable. 

f  No  retnm  was  obtained  from  this  Association. 


The  Diocesan  Boards  of  Education  are  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England.  The  board  first  formed  was  the  Durham  Diocesan  Society, 
which,  like  the  National  Society,  was  founded  in  1811.  In  1812,  the 
Norwich,  the  Leicester  County  Board,  the  Northampton  Society,  and 
the  York  Central  Diocesan  Society  were  founded.  Of  the  remaining 
boards,  10  were  instituted  in  1838,  and  14  in  1839.  The  income  of  23 
of  these  boards,  in  the  year  1857,  was  between  13,000/.  and  14,000/. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  the  diocesan  boards,  the 
dates  of  their  foundation,  respectively,  and  in  certain  cases  their  income 
in  the  year  1857. 
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Name  of  DiooeMm  Bowd. 

Pate  of 
"Foun- 
dation. 

Number 

S3& 

IHiether 

forMalM 

orFemsles, 

or  both. 

Income  in  1SB7. 

£      *.     d. 

Asaph,  St  - 

- 

1851 

1      1 

M. 

_ 

Bangor 

- 

1850 

Bath  and  WeUa 

- 

1838 

None. 

— 

564    2     2 

Canterbury  - 

- 

1838 

None. 

rr 

781   17     0 

Chester  and  Manchester 

- 

1839 

I 

M. 

899  18   11 

Chichester,  Diocesan  Association    - 

1837 

2 

M.  and  F. 

— 

David's,  St,  viz., 

St  David's,  Archidiaconal 

1858 

None. 

— 

— 

Brecon,               ditto 

- 

1857 

None. 

— 

217     6     6 

Carmarthen,  ^       ditto 

- 

1858 

1 

M. 

— 

Cardigan,             ditto 

- 

1858 

None. 

— 

— 

Durham,  Diocesan  Society 

- 

1811 

2 

M.andF. 

235     9     ft 

Ely.  viz., 
Bedford  . 

^           _ 

1839 

None. 

__ 



Cambridge 

- 

1839 

None. 

— 

— 

Huntingdon 

- 

1839 

None. 

— 

110   .5     9 

Sudbury  - 

- 

1839 

None. 

— 

— 

Exeter 

.. 

1838 

1 

M. 

1,916     7     0 

West  Cornwall     - 

- 

1846 

1 

F. 

65     1     0 

Gloucester  - 

- 

1839 

1* 

F. 

— 

Hereford     - 

- 

1849 

None. 

— 

687  11     7 

Salop,  Archidiaconal 
Lichfield     - 

. 

1839 

None. 

— 

— 

• 

1838 

— 

— 

683     6     S 

Stafford,  Archdeaconry 

- 

1838 

It 

M. 

283  13     8 

Derby,            ditto 

- 

1838 

^1 

F 

184  10     7 

Salop,            ditto 

- 

1838 

None. 

— 

102  18    0 

Lincoln 

•           * 

1838 

None.^ 

— 

767  18    6 

Nottingham  County 
Llandaff      - 

:     ; 

1839 

None. 
None. 

, 

818     1     3 

Monmouth  - 

- 

1839 

None. 

— 

85     9     2 

London^      -           •'  j 

- 

1839 

None. 

— 

653  10    6 

Norwich,                     i 

Diocesan  Society     ' 

- 

1812^ 

1 

F. 

269  17     3 

Suffolk  Board      - 

- 

— 

None. 

— 

202     5     0 

Oxford 

- 

1839 

1 

M. 

838     1     4 

i^'5 

M. 

— 

Leicester  County 

- 

1812 

None. 

— 

— 

Northampton  Society 
Rutland  Society  - 

. 

1812 
1816 

None. 
None. 

_ 

Z 

Ripon 

- 

1841 

II 

— 

— 

Rochester,  vi«., 

Qravesend  Society 

- 

1889 

None. 

— 

— 

Essex  Board 

,' 

1840 

None. 

— 

"^ 

Hertford  Board    - 

- 

1840 

1 

F. 

— 

SiJisbury    - 

. 

1838 

IT 

F. 

1,647     5    0 

Worcester,  Archidiaconal 

- 

1839 

1 

M. 

332     0    0 

Coventiy,        ditto 

- 

1839 

None. 

— 

— 

Winchester 

- 

1838 

I 

M. 

1,220     1     s 

York,  Central  Diocesan  Sodety      - 

1812 

2 

M.aadF. 

^~ 

*  Onited  with  the  diocese  of  Oxford  in  training  teachers.  The  College  at  Cfaeltea- 
ham  for  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  is  not  connected  with  any  Diocesan  or 
Archidiaconal  Board.  The  Diocesan  College  for  schoofanistresses  is  at  Fishponds, 
near  BristoL 

I  The  College  for  males  at  Lichfield  is  not  open  to  Goyemment  inspection. 
The  National  Society's  three  training  colleges,  St  Mark's,  Battersea,  and  White- 
hmds,  the  training  schools  belonging  to  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society,  and 
the  Metropolitan  College  at  Highbury,  are  in  the  diocese  of  London,  but  they  are  not 
diocesan  colleges. 

§  This  College  is  at  Peterborough. 

if  United  with  the  diocese  of  Torit  in  training  teachers. 

Y  These  dioceses  are  united  in  training  male  and  female  teachers  respectlTely. 

**  United  with  Ripon  in  training  teachers* 
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The  operations  of  the  diocesan  boards  are  various.  Almost  all 
of  them  make  grants  for  building  and  repairing  school-rooms  and 
teachers'  residences,  and  for  supplying  fittings  and  apparatus  for 
schools. 

The  next  table  shows  the  principal  operations  of  diocesan  and  other 
boards. 


Boards 

which  f^rant 
Exhibitions 
to  Students 
in  Training 
Golioges. 

Boards 

Bourds 

which  make 
Grants 

which  make 
Orantsof 

Kame  of  Board. 

forbuUding 

Books  and 

and 

repairing 

School-rooms. 

Apparatus  to 

Elementary 

Schools. 

Asaph,  St       -            -            -            - 

Yes. 

_ 

_^ 

Bangor           .           -            -            - 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Bath  and  WelU 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Canterbury     -           -            .            . 

Yes. 

Yes. 

— 

Chester  and  Manchester 

Yes. 

— 

— 

Chichester,  Diocesan  -            -            - 

Yes. 

Yes. 

— 

Dayid's,  St,  vi*.,  St.  David's  - 

— 

— 

— 

Brecon        -           -           -           - 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Carmarthen             .           .           - 



— 

__ 

Cardigan     -            -            -            - 

— 

... 

— 

Dnrham          .... 

— 

Yes, 

Yes. 

Ely,  yi2.,  Bedford 

_„ 



— 

Cambridge  - 

Hnndngdon  -           -           - 



Yes. 

— 



Yes. 

Yes. 

Sndbupy 

— 

— 

— 

Exeter            -           -           -           - 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

liskeaid      .... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Honiton      -           -           -           - 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

West  Cornwall 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Gloucester      .... 





Hereford         .            .            -           - 

YesL 

Yes. 



Salop,  Archidiaconal 
Lichfield         .... 

__ 

Y^ 

Yes. 

... 

Stafford,  Archidiaconal 

— 

— . 

_ 

Derby           ditto 

Yes. 

_ 

Yes. 

Salop            ditto 





Yes. 

Linoohi           .... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Kottingham  Conntv 

— 

— 

Yes. 

Llandftff         .... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Monmoaih  .... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

London           -            .            -           - 

.» 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Norwich,  Diocesan     ... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

DUffDlk            -                 -                 -                 - 





Yes. 

Oxford            .... 

Yes. 

T«.      , 

Yes. 

Peterborough  .... 

— 

Leicester     .... 

— 





Northampton           ... 

-.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Batland       .... 

— 



__ 

Kpon             .... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

«« 

Bochester,  vis.,  Gra^esend  Society     - 





__ 

Eteex  Board            -           -           - 



Yes. 

Yes. 

Hertford  Board 



Yes. 

Yes. 

Salisbury        ...           - 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Worcester,  Archidiaconal 

— 

Yes. 

_ 

Coventry    .            -            -            . 

.. 

... 

.1.. 

Winchester     -           -           -           - 

Yes. 

Yes. 

-^ 

York 

Yes. 

Yes. 

— 

In  most  of  the  eases  in  which  the  columns  in  the  above  table  are  blank,  no  definite 
infonooation  could  be  obtained. 
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Reference  has  been  made  in  the  Greneral  Report  to  a  system  of 
diocesan  inspection  of  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England.* 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  week-day  schools  or  depart- 
ments open  to  diocesan  inspection  in  12  dioceses  or  parts  of  dioceses 
from  which  returns  relating  to  such  inspection  have  been  obtained. 


Diocese. 

Counties  or  Farts  of  Counties 

for  which 

Eeturus  of  Diocesan  Inspection 

hATo  been  made. 

Njmiber 
ofWeek-day 

f  rhco  open 
to  Diocesan 
Inspection. 

Bath  and  Wells - 

Canterbury 

Exeter  - 

LichEeld 

London  -           -           - 

Oiford  . 
Peterborough     - 

Salifbury 
St  Asaph 

Worcester 

Somerset             -           -           -           - 

Kent  and  Surrey            -           -           - 

Devon  and  Cornwall       -           -           - 

Derby    -           -           -           -           - 

Middlesex,  and  parts  of  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey. 

Glamorgan  and  Monmouth 

Oxford,  Bucks,  and  Berks 

Butland  and  Northampton 

Hertford             -           .           .           - 

Wilts  and  Dorset 

Flint,  Denbigh,  Montgomery,  and  parts 
of  Merioneth  and  Salop. 

Worcester  and  Warwick 

522 
446 
650 
232 

414 

329 
550 
168 
158 
200 
194 

195 

3,958 

Reference  has  also  been  made  in  the  Greneral  Report  to  the  grants 
annually  voted  by  Parliament  and  administered  by  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  on  Education.  The  first  grant  was  voted  in  1832.  From 
1832  to  1839  the  grants  were  administered  by  the  Treasury.  In  1839 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education  was  formed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  money  annually  voted  bj 
Parliament  from  1839  to  1860  inclusive. 


Year. 

Grant 

Year. 

Grant 

£ 

£ 

1839 

30,000 

1850 

125,000 

1840 

30,000 

1851 

150,000 

1841 

40,000 

1852 

160,000 

1842 

40,000 

1853 

260,000 

1843 

50,000 

1854 

263,000 

1844 

40,000 

1855 

396,921 

1845 

75,000 

1856 

45U13 

1846 

100,000 

1857 

541,233 

1847 

100,000 

1858    .      . 

663,435 

1848 

125,000 

1859 

836,920 

1849 

125,000 

1860 

798,167 

*  By  a  return  fh>m  the  National  Society  dated  March  6,  1861,  diocesan  ins] 
of  schools  is  stated  to  he  in  operation  in  18  oat  of  28  dioceses  in  Engknd  and  ' 
It  may,  however,  be  partially  in  operation  in  a  greater  nnmher. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  expenditure  from  the  above  grants 
during  the  period  between  1839  and  the  31st  of  December  1859, 
classified.* 


Object  of  Ezpeuditure. 


Amonnt  Expended. 

X 

«. 

d 

1,047,648  17 

8i 

172,303 

6 

5 

36,674 

4 

8* 

4,391 

17 

6 

435,854 

5 

1 

30,015  10  11 

448 

15 

0 

1,487,705 

13 

2 

186,230  14 

0 

2,916 

9 

10 

1,109 

0 

0 

417,953 

5 

lOi 

75,469 

11 

2 

2,923 

1 

8 

355,807 

10 

0* 

102,128 

19 

10* 

11,884 

9 

6 

6,717 

12 

4 

£4,378,183 

4 

n 

la  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  and  farnishing  Elementabt 
Schools        -  - 

In  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  and  fhmishing  Normal  or 
Thainiko  Colleges  ...... 

In  providing  Books,  Maps,  and  Diagrams    ... 

In  proyiding  Scientific  Apparatus  -  -  -  . 

In  augmenting  Salaries  of  CBRTiricATSD  Schoolmasters  and 
Schoolmistresses      ...... 

In  paying  Salaries  of  Assistant  Teachers  (^Minute,  Juty 
1852)  

In  paying  Salaries  of  Probationary  Teachers  (A/mule, 
JuJy  1858) 

In  paying  Stipends  of  FtjriL-TE acbers  and  gratuities  for  their 
Bpeeialinstmction  •  •  -  .  -       ,    - 

In  Capitation  Grants  ..... 

In  Grants  to  Night  Schools   .  -  -  •  - 

In  Grants  for  teaching  Drawing        .... 

■  In  Annual  Grants  to  Training  Colleges         ... 

In  Grants  to  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 

Tensions       ....... 

Inspection      .----.. 

Administration  (O^ee  in  Zoiuion)      -  .  .  . 

Poundage  on  Post  OlBce  Orders         •  .  «  . 

Agency  for  Grants  of  Books,  Maps,  and  Diagrams 

Total    - 


SECTION  n. 
Schools  for  the  Children  of  the  Independent  Poor. 
It  has  been  remarked  in  the  General  Report,  that  the  schools  in 
which  the   childi*en  of   the  independent  poor  are  educated  may  bo 
classified  in  relation  to — 

I.— Their  Objects. 
II. — Their  Constitution. 
III. — Their  Finances. 
IV. — Their  Number,  and  the  Number  of  their  Scholars. 

Each   of  these  divisions,  except  the  second,   may  be  illustrated  in 
some  degree  by  statistical  tables. 


*  The  expenditure  in  1859,  classified,  is  stated  at  p.  677 
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I. — Schools  classifibd  in  reference  to  their  Objects. 

Schools  are  either  for  infants  only,  for  boys  or  girls  only,  or  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  in  which  last  case  they  are  termed  ''  mixed  "  schools. 

The  following  table,  constructed  from  returns  collected  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  10  specimen  districts,  shows  the  pro- 
portion which  these  several  classes  bear  to  each  other.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  table  that  in  the  agricultural,  the  manufacturiQg,  and  the 
mining  districts,  mixed  schools  form  the  largest  class,  and  that  by  fiu* 
the  greatest  proportions  of  mixed  schools  are  to  be  found  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  In  all  the  districts  infants*  schools  form  the  smallest 
class.  These  proportions  are  founded  upon  an  analysis  of  l,89o 
schools. 


Public  WeekHiay 
Schools. 

Ceuteaimal  Proportion 
of  Schools  ftnr 

District. 

Aniatant  Oommittioiier. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Agricoltunl      - 

Rev.J.Hedl<v- 

47 

26 

17 

170 

18*1 

9-7 

6*6 

65*7 

Agricoltana      - 

Rer.J.Praaer  • 

68 

81 

28 

280 

U'l 

7*8 

6-8 

78-8 

Metropolitan     - 

Mr.  WlUdnaon  • 

46 

46 

88 

86 

28*6 

28*6 

20-9 

22-1 

Dr.  Hodsson     • 

66 

60 

87 

80 

82-4 

28-9 

21-4 

17*8 

MmnAujturiiiff  - 

Mr.  Winder      - 

19 

SO 

16 

40 

20*2 

21*8 

16*0 

42-5 

Mamifl^ctnring  - 

Mr.Goode 

67 

48 

24 

64 

80*6 

22*6 

12-8 

84-2 

Miniiig    - 

Mr.Jenkini      « 

15 

13 

9 

92 

11-6 

10*1 

70 

71*8 

Mininff    - 

Mr.  P<Mtcr        . 

80 

82 

9 

160 

18-6 

14*5 

4-1 

67*9 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cumin        - 

61 

46 

26 

86 

86*8 

27*4 

14-9 

21-4 

Maritime 

Mr.  Hare 

89 

88 

18 

20 

85*6 

84*6 

11*8 

18*2 

Total 

421 

842 

206 

907 

22*8 

18-0 

10*8 

4B-9 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  scholars  in  public  week* 
day  schools,  in  the  10  specimen  districts,  who  were  instructed  in 
separate  infants'  schools. 


Number  of  Scholars  on  the 

Books  of  certain  PubUc  Week- 

day  Schools. 

Number  of  foregoing  Scholars 

between 

8  and  7  Years  of  Age. 

Kmnber  of  Schohtfs  taught 

184,064 

57,243 

a5|S64 

Centesiinal  Proportions    • 

31*0 

14*5 

Schools  may  be  also  classed  either  as  week-day,  as  Sunday,  or  as 
evening  schools. 

Greater  interest  is  shown  by  the  dissenting  bodies,  as  compared  with 
the  Church  of  England,  in  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools  than 
in  the  establishment  of  week-day  schools.  This  is  proved  by  the 
following  table,  constructed  from  returns  collected  by  the  Commis- 
sioners through  the  medium  of  the  various  societies  connected  with 
cdu:^ation. 
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DeacriptionofSchooL 

Centesimal  Proportion  of  the 
Scholars  educated  by  the 
rwpcctlve  Religious  Denomi- 
nations in 

Week-day 
Schools. 

Sunday 
Schools. 

Chnreh  of  England 

British 

Roman  Catholic         ----- 

Wealeyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational          -           -           .           .            . 

Unitarian      -           -^ 

Jewish 

CalYinistic  Methodist            .... 
Society  of  Friends     ----- 
Presbyterian  in  England        .... 
PrimitiTe  Methodist               -           -            -       .    - 
Methodist  New  Connexion     -           -           -           - 
United  Methodist  iVee  Oiarehes 
Undefined  Presbyterian         .           .            -            . 
Other 

76-2 

9-7 

6-52 

3-91 

2'1 

•7 

•3 

•2 

•2 

•2 

♦2 

•09 

•1 

•08 

•2 

•3 

45*8 

* 

1-5 
19-0 
11-2 

6-7 
•6 

4-7 

6-7 
2-2 
2*6 

*  No  British  Sunday  schools  haye  been  returned. 

The  total  numbers  of  week-day  and  of  Sunday  scholars  respeetiyely,  on  which 
the  aboye  centesimal  proportions  are  founded,  are  1,553,212  and  2,388,397. 

Eyening  schools  appear  to  be  mainly  mseful  in  giving  instruction  to 
those  who  have  been  previouslj  taught  in  week-day  schools,  although 
in  some  instances  they  are  no  doubt  instrumental  in  affording  instruc- 
tion to  those  who  have  tiever  attended  week-day  schools.  This  is 
evident  from  the  following  table,  constructed  from  returns  obtained  in 
the  10  specimen  districts. 


Number  of  Schools 

from  which  Sotums 

were  obtained. 

Number  of  Scholars  in 
foregoing  Schools. 

Number  of  foregoing 
Scholars  who 

previoudy  attended 
Bay  Schools. 

of  Scholars  who 

previously  attended 

Day  Schools. 

817 

12,482 

10,706 

83 '37 

IL — Schools  classified  in  bsfebench  to  their  Con- 
stitution. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  is  not  capable  of  statistical  illustration. 

in. — Schools  classified  in  refebence  to  their 
Finances. 

The  two  heads  under  which  the  finances  of  schools  may  be  regarded 
are  expenditure  and  income. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  expenditure  on  account  of  schools  is 
made  up  of  salaries  to  teachers.  This  appears  from  the  following  table, 
founded  upon  returns  obtained  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  The 
table  shows  what  proportion  of  every  1/.  of  income,  exclusive  of 
grants  to  pupil-teachers,  was  expended,  in  the  year  1858,  as  teachers' 
salaries,  and  what  upon  other  objects,  such,  for  example,  as  books, 
apparatus,  fuel,  lighting,  repairs,  &c. 

o  0  2 
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-      Description  of  SchooL 

Tewhen. 

Other. 

A 

d. 

t.    d. 

Church  of  England,  inspected 

- 

- 

13 

6* 

6   H 

Church  of  England,  uninspected 

- 

- 

H 

6  10| 

British,  inspected      - 

- 

- 

H 

4    Si 

British,  uninspected  - 

- 

- 

Si 

3    8) 

- 

- 

5 

ft    7 

- 

- 

n 

4    3} 

Non-denominational,  uninspected* 

- 

• 

»* 

S    8* 

*  These  schools  were  thus  designated  in  the  Returns.  Thej  were  not  retnmed  u 
British  Schools,  though  perhaps  they  resemble  them  in  character.  They  appear  to  be 
connected  with  mines  and  other  large  works. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  a  sum  of  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  twentieths  of  the  total  expense  of  a  school  consists  in  salaries, 
and  that  in  .uninspected  schools  the  teachers'  salaries  bear  a  larger 
proportion  to  the  whole  expenditure  than  in  inspected  schools. 

In  addition  to  returns  of  income  and  expenditure  collected  by  the 
Assistant  CommisQioners,  returns  of  income  were  obtained  through  the 
central  societies  connected  with  education.  These  are  less  minute  than 
those  collected  in  the  specimen  districts,  but  they  afford  a  fair  means 
of  judging  of  the  income  of  the  various  classes  of  public  week-day 
schools.  The  returns  so  obtained  present  the  results  embodied  in  the 
following  table,  which,  however,  does  not  include  the  income  derived 
from  the  Government  grants  administered  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education. 


Number  of 
SohooU 

menta) 
for  which 
"  Income - 

was 
returned. 

Annual  Income  in  186S^ 

Deioriptionof  SohooL 

Endow, 
menti. 

School 
Fees. 

SuhMrip. 

tions 
andoiher 
Bouroei. 

TotaL 

Class  1. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Schools  supported  by  reli- 
gious denominations 

21,601 

147,609 

367,784 

501,811 

1,017,154 

Class  2. 

• 

Schools  not  especially  con- 
nected   with     religious 
denominations 

142 

.   . 

2,696 

2,526 

5,222 

Class  3.* 

Schools  entirely  supported 
by  taxation  -        •        - 

999 

- 

- 

• 

99,605 

22,742 

147,609 

370,430 

504,837 

1,121,981 

*  The  income  of  the  schools  forming  this  class  is  Ibr  I859, 
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Althoagh  the  totals  in  the  preceding  table  are  approximately  correct, 
yet  the  proportions  which  the  sums  under  the  heads  of  endowment, 
school  fees,  subscriptions,  and  other  sources,  bear  to  each  other  per- 
haps differ  from  the  proportions  obtained  in  the  specimen  districts,  as 
they  have  been  less  minutely  returned. 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  greater  detail  the  statistics  embodied 
in  the  foregoing  summary,  and  in  most  cases  the  expenditure. 


Deicription  of 
SchooL 


H 


III 

lis 


Annual  Inoome  in  1868-9. 


a 


I 


II 


QQ 


AnnoBl 
Expenditure. 


I 


Class  1. 
Church  of  England 
British 

Roman  Catholic 
Wesleyan     - 
CoDgregationa] 
Baptist 
Unitarian     - 
J'ews 

Class  2. 
Bagged 
Birkbeck      - 
Factory  schoolsf 

Class  S4 
Workhouse  - 
Beformatory 
Nayal  | 
Military^   - 


140,526 
2,698 
110 
268 
701 
281 
570 
2,455 


19,549 

915 

295 

402 

282 

92 

46 

20 

17 

10 

115 


869        — 
47 
13 
70 


£ 
287,627 

39,624 

4,930 

22,344 

9,699 

1,777 

988 

745 


115 

1,664 

917 


22,742 


147,609 


£ 
439,091 

38,330 

7,002 

9,493 

5,671 

1,183 

1,068 

4,973 

1,651 
875 


370,430 


504,337 


£ 

867,244 

75,652 

12,042 

32,105 

16,071 

3,241 

2,626 

8,173 

1,766 
1,664 
1,792 

26,834 

61,185 

2,501 

9,085 


[,121,981 


861 

256 

345 

283 

93 

29 

20 

14 


47 
13 
70 


75,944 
17,793 
31,731 
16,539 
3,504 
1,830 
10,106 

2,013 


63,788 
2,501 
9,085 


*  Returns  of  expenditure  were  not  included  in  the  National  Society's  statistical 
inquiry. 

t  The  returns  of  factory  schools  are  taken  Arom  the  census. 

%  The  income  of  the  schools  forming  this  class  is  for  1859. 

§  The  exact  expenditure  cannot  be  stated. 

I^Not  including  ship's  schools. 

*T  Not  indndiag  regimental  schools. 
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The  following  table  shows,  in  the  order  of  counties,  the  income, 
exclusive  of  Government  aid,  of  public  week-day  schools  belonging  to 
the  various  religious  bodies  in  1858. 


CountiQC 

Church 

of 
England. 

British 
Schools. 

Soman 
Catholic.* 

Weskiyaii. 

Congrega- 
tioualist. 

Baptist. 

Uni- 
tarian. 

Jews. 

£      f. 

£      «. 

£     9. 

£    f . 

£    #. 

£    «. 

£     9. 

£    «. 

Bedford      -      - 

7.258    2 

801    1 

431   0 

30    0 

— 

— 

— 

Berks  -       -       - 

11,830  11 

846  19 

8110 

363    0 

99  18 

25    0 

— 

— 

Buckinghim 

9.027    4 

1,286  16 

— t 

65    0 

— 

-H- 

— 

— 

Oambridgo  - 

8,177    9 

1.045  14 

-t 

— 

83  18 

40    0 

— 

— 

Chester       -       - 

21.633    6 

1,667  16 

613    2 

1.787    0 

435  11 

-t 

187    8 

— 

Cornwall     - 

8,951  18 

776  17 

-t 

1.163    0 

— 

-t 

— 

— 

Cumberland 

10,846  14 

626  18 

110    0 

162    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Derby  • 

14.805  18 

1.841    3 

— 

497    0 

98    0 

65    0 

ISO    0 

— 

Devon  - 

26.259  19 

2.880  11 

-t 

686    0 

265  19 

63    0 

188  11 

— 

Dorset- 

9,925  14 

1.129  16 

-& 

96    0 

15110 

— 

— 

— 

Durham      - 

13,994  17 

966    6 

652  10 

984    0 

66    0 

— 

— 

— 

Essex  -      -      - 

24.906  19 

3.322  14 

-t 

17      0 

290    0 

10  10 

•• 

— 

Gloucester  - 

23.299  15 

^248    3 

600    0 

428    0 

236    4 

47  15 

— 

— 

Hampshire    and 

30.654  11 

1.618    6 

-t 

123    Ot 

611    9 

108    0 

1010 

— 

Channel  Islands 

Hereford    - 

6.826  17 

241  11 

— 

— 

— 

100    0 

— 

— 

Hertford     -       - 

11.360  16 

1.060  14 

~t 

— 

176    8 

60    0 

— 

— 

Huntingdon 

4^889  11 

604    8 

— 

235    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kent   -      -      - 

37,446    1 

3.357  16 

185    0 

627    0 

889  13 

60    0 

— 

— 

Lancaster  - 

68.983  18 

7.824    2 

4.968  19 

6.228    0 

8,860    4 

169  18 

88118 

«16    0 

Leicester    -      - 

11.580    2 

1.216    0 

286  10 

268    0 

183    0 

HI    4 

£10    0 

— 

Lincoln 

26.016    6 

856    8 

27    0 

8,188    0 

75    0 

100    8 

— 

— 

Middlesex  -      - 

81.564    6 

6,969    2 

300    0 

8.185    0 

4.098    8 

406  17 

875    8 

7.188    S 

Monmouth  - 

4,811  10 

65118 

22    0 

— 

430    0 

185  18 

— 

— 

Norfolk       -       - 

22.89S  18 

1.483    6 

98    0 

-T- 

888    5 

188    0 

884    8 

— 

Northampton     - 

16.168    9 

1.024    2 

— 

808    0 

81    5 

31    0 

— 

— 

Northumberland 

9.674    4 

1,624  19 

660    9 

888    0 

88    4 

— 

U8    6 

— 

Nottingham       - 

12,862  13 

869  14 

361    0 

305    0 

68    0 

39  10 

— 

— 

Oxford        -      - 

12,946    0 

939.11 

86    0 

200    0 

77    8 

— 

— 

— 

Rutland      -       . 

1,990  11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60    0 

— 

— 

Salop  -       -       - 

13,708    2 

719  10 

31    0 

166    0 

46    0 

— 

— 

— 

Somerset     - 

24,333    9 

1.817    8 

199    0 

350    0 

644    8 

163    8 

176    8 

— 

Stafford      -       - 

29.645    2 

421  16 

1.256    7 

8.388    0 

639    4 

254    0 

84    0 

— 

Suffolk        .      . 

18.465  13 

1.199  19 

20    0 

98    0 

808  10 

73    0 

— 

— 

Burrey- 

35.034    3 

4.878  14 

17    0 

848    0 

470  10 

60    0 

-t 

— 

Bussex- 

21.956  14 

1.127    2 

160  16 

184    0 

158    0 

35    0 

— 

— 

Warwick    -      - 

19.989    7 

896    1 

075    2 

204    0 

883  10 

66  14 

166  10 

875   0 

Westmoreland  - 

6,139  10 

366  16 

22    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wiltshire   .      - 

19.881  18 

1.360    0 

-t 

189    0 

170    4 

66  18 

— 

— 

Worcester  - 

15.980  15 

690    7 

82  10 

606    0 

106    0 

-t 

446    4 

— 

York   -      -      - 

86.540  11 

6,7U    6 

-t 

8,206    0 

1,971 14 

868    0 

80SU 

— 

Isle  of  Man-      - 

2.073    6 

— 

100    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Anglesey     •       - 

1.661    8 

606    2 

-. 

_ 

14    0 

82  16 

M 

-1 

Brecon 

1.976  15 

300    6 

•« 

^ 

^ 

60    0 

— 

— 

Carmarthen 

2.933  14 

1.223    3 

— 

— 

888  10 

96    0 

— 

— 

Cardigan     -      - 

1,693  17 

348  10 

^ 

— 

128    0 

— 

— 

«. 

Carnarvon  - 

3.291  13 

979    4 

« 

» 

36    0 

-f 

— 

— 

Denbigh     -       - 

3,167    1 

632    7 

49    0 

— 

40    0 

38    6 

— 

— 

Flhit   -       -      . 

3.118    7 

127    1 

197    0 

— 

78    0 

— 

— 

— 

Glamorgan  - 

6.988    2 

1.413    8 

306    0 

444    0 

405    8 

80    0 

— 

— 

Merioneth  -      - 

1.523    8 

426    9 

^ 

— 

40    0 

46    0 

— 

— 

8.495    4 

218    9 

~ 

— 

67    0 

18    0 

— 

— 

Pembroke  - 

2.824    8 

150    0 

-. 

— 

98  11 

80    0 

— 

— 

Badnor       -      . 

91410 

129    0 

— 

— 

— 

108    6 

— 

— 

Total    .      . 

869.167    8 

75.652  19 

12.042  16 

32.105    0 

i6.m  1 

3,840    9 

8,685  10 

8,173  8 

The  total  income  in  1858  of  the  aforesaid  schools  from  endowments, 
school  fees,  and  voluntary  subscriptions,  but  exclusive  of  Parliamentary 

grants,  was  1,019,068/.  5s. 

■  ■  I.I  ^ 

^IJ^S^J^^  ^  additional  Boman  Catholic  schools,  but  the  returns  received  do  not  qpediy 
elthOT  their  incomes  or  the  counties  to  which  they  belong. 
*  ^!57®*H™*  of  income  have  been  reoelyed.  .     . 

This  return  is  for  the  Channel  Idands  onl7,none  flDTiheooimtyorHaiitsbmin^ 
No  returns  of  Unitarian  schools  were  received  fkom  Wales,     ii  No  Jews  sohoob  in  WalM. 
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The  succeeding  table  is  a  "  Smnmary,  under  Counties,  of  Expenditure 
"  in  grants  to  Elementary  Schools  in  England  and  Wales,  from  Parlia- 
"  mentary  Votes,  between  the  years  1833  and  1859  inclusive,  with 
"  Population  and  Area* in  square  miles  in  each  County."  This  Sum- 
mary includes  building  and  other  grants. 


County. 

Amount 

Population 
in  1861. 

Area. 

ENGLAND. 

£,       9.      </. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Bedfoid- 

13,388  11     8 

124,478 

462 

Berk«    -            -            -            - 

26,829     2     8i 

170,065 

705 

19,577  17     9 

163,723 

730 

Cambridge         -           -           - 

28,918  16     1 

185,405 

318 

Chester  -            -            .            - 

103,449  19     If 

455,725 

1,105 

Cornwall            : 

44,566  15     9| 

355,558 

1,365 

Cnmberland 

28,305  15     4f 

195,492 

1,565 

Derby    -            -            -            - 

48,289     4     U 

296,084 

1,029 

Devon     .            -            -            - 

73,730  14     6; 

667,098 

2,589 

Dorset    -           -           -           - 

34,652  16     If 

184,207 

987 

Durham  -            -            -            - 

63,334     4     6} 

390,997 

973 

Essex     -            -            .            - 

44,329  10     0} 

369,318 

1,657 

Gloucester         ... 

99,311     2  11} 

458,805 

1,258 

Hants     -           -           -           - 

81,866     1     6 

405,370 

1,672 

Hereford 

17,337  14     4} 

115,489 

836 

Hertford             -            -            - 

31,337     9     6 

167,298 

611 

Hontmgdon       .            .            - 

8,660     4     8^ 

64,183 

361 

Kent      .... 

104,042     5     84 

615,766 

1,627  ' 

Lancaster           .           -           - 

386,539     7     5^ 
32,761  19     4 

2,031,236 

1,905 

Leicester 

230,308 

803 

Lincoln  -            -            -           - 

49,741  17  10 

407,222 

2,776 

Middlesex 

296,570     4     4 

1,886,576 

281 

Monmouth         ... 

17,402     2     2| 

'  157,418 

576 

Norfolk - 

40,690     7     O} 

442,711 

2,116 

Northampton      ... 

22,673     5     2 

212,380 

985 

Northumberland 

37,968  13     9^ 

303,568 

1,952 

Nottingham 

33,478     8     Sf 

270,427 

882 

Oxford  -            -            -            - 

23,192  17     \\ 

170,439 

739 

Rutland - 

2,920     1     5 

22,983 

150 

Salop      -            -            -            - 

33,274  19     4; 

229,341 

1,291 

Somerset 

71,692  17     4 

443,916 

1,636 

Stafford  -            -           -            - 

117,466  15     7} 

608,716 

1,138 

Suffolk  .... 

43,181     4     6 

337,215 

1,481 

Surrey  -           -           -           - 

119,393     2     6: 

683,082 

748 

Sussex   -           -           -           - 

50,806     4     1 

336,844 

1,461 

Warwick 

71,085     5     8 

475,013 

881 

Westmorehind    - 

6,758  11     9 

■ 

68,287 

758 

Wilts     -           .           -           - 

51,760     2     2: 

254,221 

1,352 

Worcester          .           -           - 

41,387  14     8 

276,926 

738 

York     -           .           -           - 

378,644  18  lO^ 

Jl,797,995 

5,983 

WALES. 

Anglesey 

10,093  14    %\ 

57,827 

302 

Brecon  -           -           -            - 

5,324  14  \\\ 

61,474 

719 

Caermarthen      ... 

14,464     1     1} 

110,632 

947 

Caernarvon        -            -            • 

25,467     8     7 

87,870 

579 

Cardigan 

6,271  14  lOf 

70,796 

693 

Denbigh 

19,674  19  llj 
16,037  16     1} 

92,583 

603 

Flint      -            -           -            . 

68,156 

289 

Glamorgan         -           -           - 

34,645  12     0 

231,849 

856 

Merioneth 

7,974     0  llf 

38,843 

602 

Montgomery      ... 

9,740     2     6J 

67,335 

755 

Pembroke           -           -           • 

17,676     0  lOi 

94,140 

628 

Radnor  -           -            -            . 

1,113     3     8 

24,716 

425 

CHAXirEI.  ISLAHDg 

7,806  18     64 

90,739 

112 

ISLBOrMAIf      -              .              - 

14,143     3     6} 

52,887 

281 
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It  is  necessary  to  show  in  detail  the  income  of  varioas  classes  of 
schools,  M'hether  inspected  or  uninspected  by  the  Committee  of  Ck>uncii 
on  Education.     This  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 

InoomejMi-  Scholar  in  average  daUy  AtUndance,  at  the  under- mentioned  Classes  of 
Fublic  Schools,  in  the  Ten  Specimen  Districts  in  1858. 


Description  of  School. 


Church,  inspected 

Church,  uniitgpected 

British,  inspected  ... 

British,  uninspected 

Denominational,  inspected 

Denominational,  uninspected     • 

Non-denominational,  uninspected 

Total      •       -       • 


*  The  term  "teachers  "  is  used  to  mean  masters  and  mistresses. 

t  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  '*  Church  uninspected"  schools  have  large  endowments. 


The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  are  exclusive  of  the  grants  on 
account  of  pupil- teachers.  In  table,  page  xxiz.,  "  Report  of  the  Com- 
"  mittee  of  Council,"  1858-9,  the  number  of  pupil-teachers  is  stated  to 
be  14,024.  In  table  No.  I.,  Appendix  to  the  same  Report,  the  number 
of  scholars  in  ay erage  attendance  in  schools  employing  13,281  pupil- 
teachers  was  672,728  ;  this  proportion  would  give  710,363  scholars  in 
average  attendance  in  schools  employing  14,024  pupil-teachers.  The 
grant  for  pupil-teachers  in  1858-9  was  221,719/.  or  6s.  2|^.  per  scholar 
in  average  attendance.  The  total  of  Government  grants  to  teachers 
and  pupil-teachers  appears  therefore  from  the  preceding  table  to  be  in 
Church  of  England  schools  Ss.  5id.  +  &s.  2idL  or  9s.  S^d.  per  scholar 
in  attendance  ;  and  the  total  of  tne  annual  Government  grants  of  all 
kinds  is  Ss.  S^d.  +  6s.  2id.  +  Is.  1^.  -f  4d.,  or  1  Is.  2d.  At  p.  xvi., 
<<  Minutes,  1859-60,"  this  total  is  stated  to  he  Us.  6d.  per  scholar  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  full  cost,  therefore,  of  educating  a  scholar 
in  Church  of  England  schools  under  Government  inspection  appears 
from  the  preceding  table  to  be  U.  Ss.  O^d.,  exclusive  of  charges  for 
rent  and  the  cost  of  inspection  and  of  central  administration. 

Although  the  total  sum  per  scholar  in  the  foregoing  table  is  almost 
identical  with  the  total  stated  by  the  Conlmittee  of  Council,  yet  the 
proportions  per  scholar  given  in  the  columns  headed  "  Teachers  "  and 
"Capitation  Grant,"  are  to  some  degree  different  from  those  which 
might  be  .  deduced  from  the  tables  published  in  the  ^'  Minutes  for 
1858-9."  The  difference  may  probably  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
those  tables  include  the  attendance  in  schools  in  Scotland. 

The  table  given  above  represents  the  income  per  scholar  in  average 
attendance.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportions  of  every  IL  o£ 
income,  exclusive  of  the  Grovernment  grants  on  account  of  pupil* 
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teacliers,  derived  from  various  sources.     It  has  been  constructed  from 
returns  obtained  in  the  specimen  districts. 


ClMS  of  School. 

Govern- 
ment 
Grant. 

School 
Pecs. 

Sub- 
scriptions. 

Endow- 
ments. 

Other. 

Charch,  inspected 

M.      d. 

4     6i 

«.    d. 

5  10^ 

«.     d. 
5     3} 

«.     d. 

2     5} 

— 

4     9 

6     8} 

6     2 

2     4i 

British,  inspected 

5     2i 

8     1 

5     1} 

— 

1     7 

British,  uninspected 

— 

9  11 

6     6} 

I     IJ 

2    4J 

Denominational,  inspected 

6     3i 

9     Si 

4     5i 

— 

1     0 

Denominational,  uninspected 

— 

12     1} 

6     0} 

1     6i 

1     *i 

— 

7    7J 

1     8i 

9    H 

1     6i 

The  deductions  from  this  table  are  important,  and  they  are  stated  in 
the  General  Report 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  the  finances  of  public  week-day  schools 
is  that  of  school  fees  paid  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  scholars. 
These  fees  vary  in  the  difierent  districts,  and  also  in  the  various 
classes  of  schools.  The  capitation  grant  is  not  paid  to  managers  of 
schools  on  account  of  any  child  who  has  attended  school  less  than 
176  days  in  the  year,  and  who  pays  less  than  Id,  or  more  than  4J. 
per  week. 

The  following  table  is  founded  upon  data  collected  in  the  specimen 
districts  in  1858. 


Description  of  School. 


Inspected  Charch 

Inj^ected  British 

Inspected    Denomina- 
tioDsL 

Uninspected  Cbnreh  - 

Uninspected  British  - 

Uninspected  Denomi- 
national. 

Total 


Centesimal  Proportion  of  Scholars  paying  the 
uuder-meutioned  Weekly  School  Foes. 


31-5 

27'8 

4-9 

50'7 

S2-1 

8*2 

33*2 


50*5 
41*0 
29*7 

30-4 
45-1 
88*2 

43-3 


III 


e|fi 


11-2 
23*0 
21-0 

9*8 
13*9 
21*4 

12*9 


5*1 

4*8 

40*5 

4*0 

5-3 

16*8 

7-0 


sl 


PI 


•3 

•07 
•08 

1*9 

•08 
•3 


•9 

3*62 

2-3 
3*32 
14*6 

2*4 


•5 

•08 

•2 

•9 
•2 
•5 


Total 
Numher 

of 
Scholars 

in 

Schools 

that  made 

Returns. 


76,457 

11,736 

6,116 

81,594 
5,318 
6,982 

137,198 
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The  totals  in  the  foregoing  table  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  fur- 
nished bj  the  Committee  of  Council  in  the  Minutes  for  1859-60y  which 
are  here  reprinted. 


DiBTBICn. 


Schools  yisitsd  ov  ▲oconrr  ov  Avitval  Grastb. 


I 
111 


Is 


Centesinud  Proportion  of  those 
Children  pajdnff  per  Week 


•It 


ll 
III 


III! 


£8 

1^ 


1 


S 


Isr  COXTH TIB8  Oy— 

rHiddlesex     - 

Gloucester,  Hereford,  Uonmouth, 
Oxford,  Warwick,  and  Wor- 
cester. 

York  -  .  -  . 

ComwaU,  Deron,  Dorset,  and 
Somerset.  ^ 

Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk 

Dertyy,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  North- 
ampton, Nottingham,  and  Rut- 
land. 

Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Chan- 
nel IsUuids. 

Lancaster,  and  Isle  of  Man 

Chester,  Salop,  and  Stafford 

Bedford,  Buckingham,  Cam- 
bridge, Hertford,  and  Hunting- 
don. 

Berks,  Hants,  and  Wilts  - 

Cumberland,  Durham,  Northum- 
berland, and  Westmoreland. 
Wales  .... 

'Anglesey,  Lancaster,  Isle  of  Man ; 
and  psrt  of  Caemarron,  Ches- 
ter, Cumberland,  Denbigh, 
Derby,  Flint,  and  Westmore- 


Fart  of  Berks,  Buckimrham, 
DerlQT,  Essex,  Hertford,  Kent, 
Leioester,  Middlesex,  and  Ox- 
ford. 

Brecon.  Cardigan,  Caerraarthon, 
Glamorgan,  Gloucester,  Here- 
ford, Monmouth,  Montgomery, 
Pembroke,  Radnor,  Warwick, 
Worcester;  and  part  of  Staf- 
ford. 

.  Cornwall,  Deyon,  Dorset,  Hants, 
Somerset,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Wilts;  and  part  of  Berks, 
Buckingham,  Lincoln,  and  Ox- 
ford. 

Bedford.  Cambridge,  Hunting- 
don, Norfolk,  Northampt-on, 
Nottingham.  Rutland.  Suffolk ; 
and  part  of  Berks,  Bucking- 
ham, Derby,  Essex,  Hertford. 
Kent,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  Oxfbrd. 

Merioneth,  Salop;  and  part  of 
Caernarvon,  Chester,  Cumber- 
land, Denbigh.  Durham.  Flint, 
Northumberland,  Stafford, 
Westmoreland,  and  York. 

Part  of  Durham,  Northumber- 
•   land,  and  York. 


180 
807 


276 

157 
229 


284 
801 
123 

217 
1S2 

168 

185 


28 


74 


120 


167 


152 


46 


65,014 
40,805 

66,291 
40,981 


81-74 
88*94 


16-19 
66-58 


24,668     52-88 
36,709    88-08 


65,246 

70,888 
53,672 

13,4V2 

28,918 
22,788 

28,678 

83,364 


8,181 


16,766 


24,818 


82,584 


82,006 


7,314 


42-66 

22-95 
26-66 
68-95 

6407 
28*61 

60*99 

18-6 


16-64 


22*28 


88-74 


18*24 


9*38 


9-8 


60-48 
44-6 

66-97 
86*83 

88-94 
48*25 

47*86 

64-78 
40-51 
22*83 

26*8 
44-97 

27*8 

87-44 


36-24 


48-08 


40*56 


40*28 


40*21 


44-04 


10*49 
12-5 

20-81 
8-7 

6*07 
11-72 

5*92 

18*82 
16*68 
4-26 

4-21 
17-86 

8-12 

23*69 


21-61 


22*18 


18-62 


26-38 


22*63 


24-79 


4*51 
2*65 

6*06 
1*99 

1*64 
6*11 

2*07 

7-06 

6-14, 

-96 

1*94 
6-93 

2-87 

20- 


12*6 


10*66 


9-58 


11-77 


23-42 


17-a 


8*84 
1-81 

•97 
-86 

1*07 
1*84 

1-49 

I'M 
2-01 
2*0 

2*98 
2*64 

1-22 

6*27 


18-11 


8*65 


8*X& 


4-86 


S*06 
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(emtimud) 


D11TBICT8. 


ScnOOLS  TI8ITXD  OV  ACC  orBT  07  ASSm  6BAXT8. 


Centeeimal  Proportion  of  those 
Children  payiog  per  M'eek 


n^ 


Iir  ComnxBs  o»— 

^Bedfbrd,  Berki,  Breeon,  BnoUng- 
ham,  Cambridge.  CMdigao, 
CMnnarthen,  Comwmll,Deron, 
Dorset,  Baaez,  OlMnomn, 
Olouoester,  Hants,  Hereford, 
Hertford,  Huntingdon.  Kent, 
Leicefter.  Lincoln,  Hiddleaex, 
HonmoutiK  Norfolk,  North- 
ampton^  Notttnpham,  Oxford, 
Pembroke,  Baduor,  Bntland, 
Somerset.  Suffolk.  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Wilts,  and  Worcester. 

Anclenj,  Caemarron,  Chester, 
Cumberland,  Denbiah,  Derby. 
Plint,  Lanoaster,  Isle  of  Man, 
Merioneth,  Uontgomei7i  Salop. 
Staflbrd.  w  estmorelana ;  and 
part  of  Scotland. 

Durham.  Nortlrambarland,  War* 
wick,  York,  and  part  of  Soot- 
L   land. 


9,106 


86*56 


12*1 


•77 


•18 


20,00S 


7;SSG 


08*87 


08*01 


S0*84 


80*0 


6-12 


6*79 


8*47 


8*47 


1-8 


•14 


The  next  table  presents  these  totals  in  a  condensed  form. 


Denomfauition  or  Glass 
ofSchooL 


III 


Bofman  Catholic   «  -  - 

Ghmeh  of  England 

Protestant  Dissenters  and  British 
8ehool8. 

Total 


65- 93 

37-3 

17-57 


34' 6 


25*72 
45-25 
39-96 


4*92 
11-51 
22*23 


2*71 

4*15 

15*79 


43^19 


13-41 


6-5 


•72 
1-79 
4-45 


2-3 


The  totals  shown  in  the  preceding  table  are,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  nearly  the  same  as  those  obtained  from  a  tabulation  of  the 
returns  collected  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  They  differ,  how- 
ever, as  regards  the  several  classes  of  schools.  These  differences  are 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  managers  of  Roman  Catholic  schools 
declined  to  furnish  the  Assistant  Commissioners  with  the  requisite  sta- 
tistics, and  also  by  the  fact  that  in  the  table,  as  here  condensed  from 
the  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  1859^-60,  British,  and  Protestant 
dissenters'  schools  are  put  together  in  the  same  total,  whereas  in  the 
table  framed  from  the  statistics  of  schools  in  the  specimen  districts  they 
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are  separated.  The  preceding  tables  in  this  section  have  reference  to 
public  week-day  schools  only. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  give  statistics  of  the  income  of  private  week- 
day schools.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  taken  no  account  of  schools  in  which  the  fees  charged 
exceed  1/.  per  quarter. 

It  is  stated  in  the  General  Report  that  private  schools  are  supported 
exclusively  by  the  payments  of  the  scholars.  These  payments  often 
differ  considerably  even  in  the  same  school.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore, 
without  statistics  exceedingly  minute,  to  show  the  absolute  Incomes  of 
teachers  of  private  schools.  The  toachcrs  of  private  schools  keep  no 
registers  of  attendance  similar  to  those  kept  by  the  teachers  of  public 
week-day  schools.  The  two  following  tables,  however,  constructed 
from  returns  collected  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  show  approxi- 
mately the  number  and  centesimal  proportions  of  scholars  attending 
schools  in  which  the  highest  fee  stands  at  various  rates,  from  I rf.  to  Iff. 
per  week. 


Number  and  Gonteeimal  Proportion  of  8cHOLi.B8  attending  Private  SchodU 

Id. 

td. 

8d. 

id. 

6d. 

6c2. 

9,009 
14-66 

Id, 

M. 

9e2. 

lOd. 

Ud. 

U. 

aboTe 
It. 

Number     - 

Centesimal 
Propcortion 

516 
0*78 

11,687 
17-69 

21-412 

7^191 
U-8 

1,260 
1-W 

676 

i-os 

8,498 
6-29 

1,4(76 
£-24 

1346 

2-8 

1,656 
2-86 

MB8 

4-02 

9.no 

14-72 

Number 

Centeaimal 
Proportion 


Number  and  Centesimal  Proportion  of  Pitr7A.TB  Schools  in 
which  the  highegt  weekly  Fee  is 


let. 


21 


2d. 


656 
20-76 


3d. 


711 
22-54 


4d. 


11-16 


6d. 


45 
L-48 


6d. 


412 
13-06 


7d. 


30 
0-95 


8d. 


138 
4-87 


9d. 


lOd. 


90 


61 
l'98l2-85J2-47 


lid. 


78 


U. 


above 
It. 


486 
18-8 


Total  Number 
ofSchoolfl 

that  made  the 

Betumaof 

Fees. 


8,155 


The  following  table,  framed  from  the  returns  collected  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  shows  the  highest  annual  incomes  of  teachers 
in  private  schools,  and  the  centesimal  proportions  of  such  teachers 
receiving  various  rates  of  income.  A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that 
the  teachers  of  a  large  proportion  of  private  schools  must  either  be  in 
receipt  of  incomes  derived  from  other  sources  than  their  schools,  or 
that  they  are  probably  the  wives  of  men  earning  wages  in  various  ways 
unconnected  with  schools,  or  that  they  are  in  a  state  little  short  of 
starvation. 

The  incomes  in  this  table  have  been  calculated  upon  the  highest 
rate  charged  in  each  school.  The  school  year  has  been  considered  as 
consisting  of  48  weeks.*     It  is  evident  that  a  deduction,  in  many 


*  The  school  year  in  private  schools  has  been  taken  in  this  Report  as  consisting  of 
48  weeks,  and  in  public  schools  of  44  weeks. 
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cases  considerable,  must  be  made  for  lower  rates  of  payment  in  the 
same  school. 


Highest 

Weekly  School 

Foe. 

Number  of 

Schools 

that  made 

the  Returns 

of  Fees. 

Ayerage 
Number  of 
SchoUrsto 

each 

Teacher  in 

the  fon^goimr 

AnnuiS  Income 

of  each 

Teacher  in 

School. 

Centesimal 

Proportions 

ofTcM^hers 

Teceiving  each 

of  the 

Annual  Inoome. 

One  penny 
Twopence 

Foarpence 

Fivepence 

Sixpence 

Seyenpence 

Eightpenee 

Ninepence 

Tenpenee 

Eleyenpence 

One  shilling       - 

Aboye  one  shilling 

21 

655 

711 

352 

45 

412 

80 

13S 

61 

90 

78 

126 

436 

23-5 
17-0 
19*0 
19-8 
23*8 
•      20-2 
19*3 
21-2 
20-5 
17-9 
16-0 
ISO 
14-4 

Under  £5 
„  ^7 
„  £12 
H  ^16 
H  £24 
n  £25 
£27 

Under  £34 
„  £37 
„  £36 
„  £86 
V      £44 

0-6 

18*8 

20-4 

10'2 

1-5 

13-0 

1-0 

4-5 

2-0 

2-8 

2-7 

4'1 

18-4 

Total  - 

8,155 

18-1 

— 

100-0 

IV.— The  Number  op  Schools  and  Scholars. 

In  the  absence  of  a  census  of  education  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
country,  it  would  be  impossible  to  state  with  absoluta  exactness,  in 
addition  to  the  number  of  public  schools,  the  total  number  of  private 
week-day  schools  and  scholars.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  estimate 
it.  The  Commissioners  ascertained  the  absolute  number  of  public 
Week-day  schools  and  scholars  in  England  and  Wales,  also,  by 
an  exhaustive  enumeration,  the  ratio  which  the  number  of  scholars 
in  private  schools  bore  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  public  schools  i 
in  the  specimen  districts,  comprising  one-eighth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  and  also  the  average  number  of  scholars  I 
in  each  private  school.  Assuming  this  ratio  and  average  to  hold 
good  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  they  have  estimated  the  number  of 
private  week-day  schools  and  of  scholars  in  them  in  1858  throughout 
England  and  Wides.  The  result  of  this  enumeration  of  public  schools 
anaestimate  for  private  schools  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table.  The 
same  table  includes  the  number  of  Sunday  schools  and  scholars,  and  of 
evening  schools  and  scholars,  in  England  and  Wales,  as  absolutely 
ascertained. 


Schoobk  t.e.  De- 
partments. 
Scnolars  - 


Weekly. 


PubUc         Priyate. 


1»67S,1S8 


sft,«ia 

860,S0« 


Total. 


8e,978 

a»sss,««a 


Sonday. 


ss^7a 
a»«ii,68« 


Evening. 


a,os6 

80,966 
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In  the  following  statistics,  which  inclade  all  the  public  week-day 
schools  in  £ngland  and  Wales,  the  number  of  scholars  stated  is  the 
number  on  the  books.     The  average  daily  attendance  is  much  less. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  public  week-daj  schools 
and  scholars  in  England  and  Wales  in  1858,  divided  into  four  classes, 
accoi^ding  to  the  sources  from  which  their  incomes  are  derived. 


ClaMofSchooL 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Number 

of 
Scholan. 

L  Schools  supported  by  religiotu  denominatioDS 

minatioDS. 

taxation. 
rV.  Collegiate  and  superior  or  richer  endowed  schools    - 

22,647 
357 

999 

560* 

1,549,312 
43,098 

47,748 

35,000* 

Total 

24,563 

1,675,158 

*  Taken  ftom  the  Census  of  1851. 


The  next  table  is  arranged  to  show  in  greater  detail  the  foregoing 
classes  of  public  week-day  schools. 


Number  of  Week-day  Sdiools  and  of 

BchoUurs. 

Ayerago 

Week* 

Number  of 

«2*y, 

Sohoh« 

8<ihooU« 

Male. 

Female. 

ToftaL 

in  a 

Depart- 

SdiooL 

ments. 

CI.AS8L 

Church  of  England 

19,549 

624,104 

562,982 

1,187,086 

60-7 

British  .... 

1^131 

89,843 

61,162 

151,005 

113*5 

Bonum  Catholic 

743 

41,678 

44,188 

85,866 

115*6 

Wesleyan  (Old  Connexion) 

445 

35,887 

23,986 

59,873 

134*5 

Congregational  ... 

388 

18.143 

15,020 

83,163 

85*4 

Baptist  .           -           -           . 

144 

5,102 

4,286 

9,888 

65-2 

Unitarian           ... 

54 

2,105 

1,983 

4,088 

75*7 

CalTinistie  Methodist  (a) 

44 

1,759 

1,170 

2,929 

66*5 

Jews      -           .           .           - 

20 

1,908 

1,296 

3,204 

160*2 

Society  of  Friends  (a)    - 

S3 

1,674 

1,352 

3,026 

91*7 

Presbyterian   Church    in  £ng> 
hind  (a). 

28 

1,675 

1,048 

2,723 

97-2 

Primitiye  Methodist  (a) 

26 

643 

699 

1,342 

51*6 

Presbyterian  (undefined)  (a)     - 

17 

1,528 

1,064 

2,592 

152*4 

Methodist  (New  Connexion)  (a) 

14 

1,096 

755 

1,851 

132*2 

UnitedMethodistFree  C:»iurch(a) 

11 

656 

520 

1,176 

107- 

Total        - 

22,647 

827,801 

721,511 

1,549,312 

— 

Class  n. 

Bagged  Schools  ... 

192 

10,308 

10,601 

20,909 

108*9 

Orohan  and  Philanthropic 
Birikbeck  Schools 

40 
10 

2,116 
1,088 

1,646 
339 

8,762 
1,427 

94*5 
142*7 

Factory  Schools  (a) 

115 

9,000 

8,000 

17,000 

U47*8 

Total        . 

357 

22,512 

20,586 

43,098 

— ." 

(a)  These  returns  lore  taken  ftom  €he  CenM  oTlSSi; 
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(continued) 


- 

Number  of  Week-day  Schools  and  of 
Scholan. 

Average 

DeMription  of  School 

Week- 
day 
Schools, 

Depart- 
ments. 

Kale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Scholars 

ina 
School. 

Ci-ASH  m. 

Workhouse 

Beformatory       -            -            - 

Naval  (6) 

Military  (c)       - 

869 
47 
13 
70 

18,313 
2,198 
1,476 
6,852 

16,990 

485 

15 

1,419 

35,303 
2,683 
1,491 
8,271 

40*6 

57-0 

114-6 

118-1 

Total 

999 

28,839 

18,909 

47,748 

— 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  or  richer 
Endowed  Schools  (a). 

560 

32,000 

8,000 

35,000 

62-5 

(a)  These  retoms  are  taken  from  the  Census  of  1851. 
(6)  Not  including  ships'  schools, 
(c)  Not  including  regimental  schools. 


The  number  of  public  evening  schools  in  England  ^nd  Wales  has 
been  stated  in  a  preceding  table.  The  following  table  shows  the 
denominational  subdivisions  of  such  schools. 


Number  of  Evening  Schools  and 
of  Scholars. 

Description  of  School. 

Schools 

Departs 
ments. 

Scholars. 

- 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Church  of  England            - 
Congregational       -        '   - 

Bri&h 

Boman  Catholic     -           -            -           - 
Baptist       ..... 
Unitarian  .            -            -            -            - 
Wesleyan  (Old  Connexion) 
Jews          -           -    .        - 
Non-Sectarian       -           -           -           - 
Bagged  Schools     .           .           -           . 

1,547* 

125 

108 

96 

73 

37 

21 

6 

9 

14 

39,928 

3,748 

3,843 

3,292 

1,854 

950 

687 

123 

654 

493 

14,229 

2,596 

1,408 

5,121 

1,098 

760 

463 

182 

824 

214 

54;i57 

6,344 

4,350 

8,413 

2,953 

1,710 

1,150 

305 

978 

707 

Total 

2,036 

54,571 

26,395 

80,966 

*  This  number  of  Church  of  England  Evening  Schools  is  estimated.  The  number 
t>f  evening  scholars  in  England  and  Wales  was  absolutely  ascertained  by  the  National 
Society ;  but  the  number  of  departments  or  schools  was  not  ascertained ;  in  order, 
however,  to  estimate  it,  the  proportion  between  evening  schools  and  evening  scholars 
existing  in  the  ten  specimen  districts  has  been  applied  to  the  ascertained  number, 
64,157. 
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The   following    table    shows    the   denominational    subdivisions    of 
Sunday  schools. 


Number  of  Sunday  Schools  and  of 
Scholars. 

Description  of  School 

Depart- 
ments. 

SchoUurs. 

Male. 

Female.     Total. 

Class  I. 
Church  of  England            ... 
Wesleyan  (Old  Connexion) 
Congregational       -            -            -            - 
Frimitiye  Methodist 

Baptist       .           -            -            -            - 
Calvinistic  Methodist* 
Methodist  (New  Connexion) 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches    - 
Roman  Catholic     -  .         - 
Unitarian   -           -           .            .           - 
Non-denominational            ... 
Jews  (Sabbath)      .... 

22,236 

4,311 

1,935 

1,493 

1,420 

962 

336 

402 

263 

133 

23 

2 

540,303 

224,519 

128,081 

68,273 

77,153 

60,025 

24,943 

30,540 

15,768 

6,940 

1,537 

18 

552,519 

229,183 

139,145 

68.656 

82,349 

52,715 

26,574 

32,069 

19,690 

6,202 

1,125 

70 

1,210,297 

11,532 

1,092,822 

453,702 

267,226 

136,929 

159,502 

112,740 

51,517 

62,609 

35,458 

13,142 

2.662 

8d 

Total 
Class  IL 
Ragged  Schools  (Sunday  and  Sunday  even- 

Total 

33,516 
356 

1,178,100 
11,625 

2,388,397 
23,157 

33,872 

1,189,725 

1,221,829 

2,411,554 

*  The  numbers  of  the  CalTinis'.ic  Methodist  schools  and  scholars  have  been  taken 
fVom  the  Census  returns  of  1851.  Circulars  and  forms  in  the  Welsh  language  were 
issued  from  the  Office  of  the  Education  Commission ;  but  the  returns  were  so  imperfect 
that  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  adopt  the  numbers  of  the  Census  returns. 

The  proportion  of  scholars  in  public  week-day  schools  only  to  the 
total  population  of  each  county  is  seen  from  the  following  table.  The 
population,  at  the  middle  of  1858,  has  been  estimated  by  the  Registrar- 
General.* 


Proportion 
ofSchoUnin 

Proportion 
officholanin 

Public  Week- 

Public Week. 

Counties. 

day  Schools 

Counties. 

dajScboob 

to  the  total 

to  the  total 

Population  in 

1868. 

1858. 

Bedford  - 

1  in  11-7 

Dorset    - 

1  in    9*1 

Berkshire 

1  in    9-2 

Durham 

1  in  14-0 

Buckingham 

1  in  10*1 

Essex     ... 

1  in    8-7 

Cambridge 

1  in  13-2 

Gloucester 

1  in    9*6 

Cheshire  - 

1  in  12-7 

Hampshire  and  Channel 

\l  in  10-9 

Cornwall 

1  in  16-2 

IsUinds 

Cumberland 

1  in  11-2 

Hereford 

1  in  11*2 

Deiby     - 

1  in  11-0 

Hertford 

1  in    9*2 

Devon     -           -           • 

1  in  12*5 

Huntingdon 

1  in    9-9 

*  Jhe  population  here  given  is  that  of  counties  proper  and  not  of  registratum 
counties.  The  population  of  each  county  has  been  estimated  on  the  assumption  that 
it  has  increased  since  1851  at  the  same  rate  as  it  did  between  the  censuses  of  1841, 
1851.  The  numbers  representing  the  population  muftt  therefore  be  consider^  as 
mere  approximations,  as  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  with  exactness  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  several  counties  after  an  interval  of  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
the  census. 
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Pix>portion 
of  Scholars  iu 

r 

Proportion 
of  Scholars  in 

Public  Week- 

Public Week- 

Ck>a]itiM. 

day  SchoolB 
to  the  total 

Counties. 

day  Schools 
to  the  total 

Population  in 
1858. 

Population  in 
1868. 

Kent 

1  in     9-8 

'  Warwick 

1  in  U'8 

Lancaster 

1  in  13-3 

Westmoreland    - 

1  in    7-9 

Leicester 

1  in  11*9 

Wihs*  - 

1  in    7*8 

Lincoln 

1  in  10-5 

Worcester 

1  in  13-2 

Middlesex 

1  in  13-0 

York     . 

■    1  in  12-3 

Monmoath 

1  in  11*3 

,  Isle  of  Man 

1  in  12*4 

Norfolk    - 

1  in  11-3 

;  Anglesey 

1  in  15-0 

Northampton 

1  in    9-7 

Brecon  -           .           . 

1  in  17-8 

Northumberland  - 

1  in  15-0 

'  Carmarthen 

1  in  12-8 

Nottingham 

1  in  13-4 

'  Cardigan 

1  in  16-7 

Oxford    ... 

1  in    8*3 

Camanron 

1  in  10-7 

Rutland 

1  in    8-6 

Denbigh 

1  in  13*0 

Salop      ... 

1  in  11-5 

Flint      - 

1  in  10^3 

Somerset 

1  in  10-5 

Glamorgan 

1  in  13-9 

Stafford  «            -            . 

1  in  11-7 

Merioneth*' 

1  in  13-7 

Suffolk    . 

1  in  10-5 

Montgomery*    - 

1  in  14-1 

Surrey     -           -            - 

1  in  12*0 

Pembroke 

1  in  13*0 

Sussex     ... 

1  in  11*0 

Badnor* 
Total 

1  in  16-4 

1  in  11-82 

*  The  population  of  1851  being  less  than  that  of  1841  is  here  given. 
For  convenience  of  reference  the  preceding  table  is  re-arranged 
below  to  show  in  numerical  order  the  relative  state  of  each  county  in 
connexion  with  week-day  education  in  public  schools  only. 


Proportion 
of  Scholars  in 

Proportion 
of  .Snnolars  in 

Public  Week. 

Public  Week- 

Counties. 

day  Schools 
to  the  total 

Ckmnties. 

day  Schools 
to  the  total 

Population  in 

Population  in 

1808. 

1858. 

wnts     . 

1  in    7-8 

Stafford 

1  in  11-7 

Westmoreland     - 

1  in     7-9 

Bedford 

1  in  11*7 

Oxford    - 

1  in    8-3 

Leicester 

1  in  11-9 

Rutland 

1  in    8-6 

Surrey 

1  in  12-0 

Kssex      - 

1  in    8-7 

York     - 

1  in  12-3 

Dorset     - 

1  in    91 

Isle  of  Man 

1  in  12-4 

Berks      . 

1  in    9-2 

Devon   ... 

1  in  12-5 

Hertford 

1  in    9-2 

Chester 

1  in  12-7 

Gloucester 

1  in    9*6 

Carmarthen 

1  in  12-8 

Northampton 

1  in    9-7 

Middlesex 

1  in  13-0 

Kent       . 

1  in    9-8 

Pembroke 

1  in  13-0 

Huntingdon 

1  in    9-9 

Denbigh 

1  in  13-0 

Bucks      - 

1  in  10-1 

Worcester 

1  in  13*2 

Hint       -            .            - 

1  in  10-^ 

Cambridge 

1  in  13*2 

lineoln  ... 

1  in  10*5 

Lancaster 

1  in  13*3 

Somerset 

1  in  10*5 

Notts     - 

1  in  13*4 

Suffolk    - 

1  in  10-5 

Merioneth 

1  in  13-7 

Camanron 

1  in  10'7 

Glamorgan 

1  in  13-9 

Hampshire   and  Chaimel 

|l  in  10-9 

Durham            « 

1  in  14-0 

Islands 

Montgomery      . 

1  in  14-1 

Sussex    - 

1  in  110 

Warwick 

1  in  14-8 

Derby     . 

1  in  11-0 

Northumberland 

1  in  IS'O 

Cumberland 

1  in  11-2 

Anglesey 

1  in  15-0 

Hereford 

1  in  11-2 

Cornwall 

1  in  16-2 

Monmouth 

1  in  11-3 

Radnor 

1  in  16*4 

Norfolk   . 

1  in  11-3 

Cardigan 

1  in  16-7 

Salop      - 

1  in  11-5 

Brecon  -           -           - 
Total 

1  in  17-8 

1  in  11*82 

p  p 
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The  following  table  shows,  in  counties,  the  number  of  public  weet- 
daj  schools  or  departments,  the  scholars  belonging  to  diem,  and  tlie 
estimated  population  in  the  middle  of  1858,  and,  therefore,  the  local 
distribution  of  the  public  week-daj  schools  enumerated  in  preyious 
tables. 


Table  of  Public  Week-Day  Schools  in  Counties. 


Dbbghiptiox  oi*  Sghooz^ 

Schools, 

1  Number  of  Scholars  beloiig- 
1         ing  to  the  Schools. 

•■^^^■^^^*"*  ■   AA^rwi      ^^^       9^\^m^^\^^^mJm 

Depart- 
ments. 

Total 

Hales. 

Females. 

BEDFORD. 

Estimated  PopuIatUm  m  1858,  187,417. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England            ... 
Britiih      .            ... 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 
Congregadonal      .... 

149 

U 

6 

1 

9,188 

1,248 

784 

70 

4,897 

771 

675 

30 

4,291 

477 

209 

40 

Class  m. 

Workhooise            .... 
Refonnatoiy          -           «           .           . 

? 

230 
27 

113 
27 

117 

Class  rv. 

Collegiate  dnd  superior  Endowed   > 

2 

211 

204 

•  7 

BERKS. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858, 175,969. 

Class  I. 

Chivch  of  England            ... 

British 

Boman  Catholic    .... 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     . 
Congregational       .... 

802 
16 
5 
6 
2 
1 

15,125 

1,961 

221 

592 

133 

80 

7,494 

1,065 

110 

301 

55 

30 

7,631 

896 

111 

291 

78 

50 

Class  m. 

Workhonse 

19 

778 

351 

427 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed  - 

4 

174 

174 

— 

BUCKS. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  168,867. 

Class  I. 

Chnrch  of  England            ... 

British 

Roman  CathoUc     .... 
Wesleyan  (Old  Connexion) 
Baptist       -           »     .      - 
Prunitive  Methodist 

240 
22 

1 
1 
1 
1 

13,152 
2,016 
60 
92 
85 
76 

6,956 
1,207 
29 
77 
50 
50 

6,196 
809 
31 
15 
35 
26 
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DxsosiFTioK  ov  School. 

Schools, 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Depart- 
ments. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

BUCKS^CMtinMed. 

Cuuu  m. 

Workhouse            ►           -           .           - 

14 

411 

203 

208 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

4 

762 

762 

~— 

CAMBSIDGK 

EHimated  PogndaHon  in  1858,  201,449. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England            -           - 

British 

Boman  Catholic     .           -           -           - 
Congregational       •           -           -           - 
Baptist 

230 

20 

2 

1 
4 

11,686 

2,308 

69 

70 

161 

6,676 

1,329 

31 

35 

82 

6,010 

979 

38 

85 

79 

Class  m. 

. 

Workhouse            .          .           .           - 

16 

690 

352 

33« 

CLAsa  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed   - 

4 

225 

225 

i 

CHESHIBE. 

EtHmatedPcpukUuM  m  1858,  502,654. 

- 

Class  I. 

Church  of  JBngland 

British       ----- 
Boman  Catholic     -           -           -           - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational      -           -           -           - 

423 

14 

13 

24 

5 

29,069 

2,342 

1,427 

2,869 

563 

17 

274 

34 

45 

346 

15,529 

1,536 

771 

1,659 

370 

2 

125 

24 

29 

203 

18,540 

806 

656 

1,210 

193 

15 

149 

10 

16 

143 

Baptist      -           .           -           -           - 
Unitarian               -           -           -           - 
Fresb]rterian  Church  in  England   - 
PrimitiYe  Methodist          -           •           - 
Presbyterian  (not  definedX- 

1 
5 
1 

1 
2 

C^ASS  n. 

Ragged  Schools     -           -           -           - 
Factory     -           - 

.   2 

5 

164 
910 

104 
460 

60 
450 

Clam  IEL 

Workhouse            -           -           -           - 
Befonnatory         ,           .           -           - 

17 
1 

543 
54 

290 
64 

258 

Clabb  IV.     *" 

OiDQegiate  and  superiorEndotred '  - 

19 

1,009 

982 

27 

p  p  2 
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Tmble  of  Public  Week-day  Schools  in  Conntief — coRimMei. 


Dkscbiptiov  or  School. 

Schools, 

Depart- 
mento. 

Number  of  Scholars  beUmg- 
ing'to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

FemaleoL 

COSMWALL. 

Estimated  PopuhHan  in  1858,  364,912. 

Class  L 

Church  of  EngUnd            .           «           - 

British 

Boman  Catholic     .            -           -           - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 
Baptist 

334 

14 

5 

14 

I 

17,223 

2,343 

261 

1,994 

25 

9,165 

1,393 

162 

1,329 

25 

8,058 
950 

99 
665 

Clabb  in. 

Workhouse            .           -           -           - 

17 

544 

235 

309 

Clahs  IV. 

1 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed   - 

4 

69 

69 

— 

CUMBEELAND. 

, 

E$iimaUd  Poptdation  in  1858,  208,526. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England             .           -           - 
British       -           •           -           - 
Boman  Catholic     -            -            -            - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Society  of  Friends  -            -            -            - 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England    - 

289 
9 
5 

1 
1 
1 

13,669 
994 
620 
227 
50 
104 

7,567 

635 

282 

161 

27 

77 

6,102 

359 

338 

66 

23 

27 

Class  n. 

Bagged  School       .           -           -           - 
Factory      .           .           -           -           - 

1 
3 

112 
241 

56 
132 

56 
109 

Class  in. 

Workhouse             .           .           -           - 
Beformatory           •           .           -           - 

12 

1 

897 
34 

216 
34 

181 

Class  rv. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

33 

2,147 

1,587 

560 

DEBBY. 

- 

j^ 

Class  L 

' 

- 

Church  of  England             .           -           . 
British       -            - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Baptist       -           -           -           .           - 
Unitarian   ..---- 
Primitire  Methodist 

395 
15 
8 
2 
2 
1 

'    23.514 
1      2,648 
i         799 
1         131 
119 
24 

12,223 

1,428 

509 

68 

56 

12 

11,291 

1,228 

290 

63 

63 

12 

Class  n. 

Factory  Schools     -           -           -          .- 

8 

1        247 

180 

67 
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Table  of  Pablie  Week-day  Schools  in  Counties— conftniiaf. 


Description  of  Sohoou 

Schools, 

Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  bebng- 
ing  to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Femaleir 

jyERBY^cmtinued. 

Class  m. 

Workhouse             .... 

H 

282 

147 

135 

Class  lY. 

Collegiate  and  saperior  Endowed    • 

12 

748 

687 

61 

DEVON. 

JSHmuUed  Populaium  m  1S58,  591,742. 

Class  L 

Church  of  Enghind             .           .           . 

British 

Roman  Catholic     •           .           .           . 
Wesleyan  (Original  Omnexion)     - 
Congregational       ;           ;           ;           _" 

Unitarian    .           •           -I           I 

860 

38 

5 

8 
7 
6 

1 

37,324 
5,476 
352 
991 
492 
315 
96 

19,562 
3,348 
157 
651 
240 
131 
64 

17,762 
2,128 
195 
340 
252 
184 
32 

Class  n. 

Bagged  Schools     «.          .          •          . 

3 

225 

158 

67 

Glass  m. 

Workhoose            .           .           .           - 
Refonnatorr           •           •           •           . 

Naral 

MiUtary 

34 
2 

1 
6 

1,066 

61 

102 

619 

561 
23 

548 

505 
38 

102 
71 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  snperior  Endowed    < 

10 

303 

303 

— 

DOBSET. 

EsHmated  Population  in  1858, 190,721. 

Class  1. 

Church  of  England     '       - 

British 

Roman  Catholic     .... 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 
CJongiegational      -          -           -      .    - 

360 

19 

2 

1 

6 

17,321 

2,266 

119 

131 

354 

8,362 

1,407 

43 

75 

167 

8,959 

859 

76 

56 

187 

Class  n. 

Factory  School      •           -           .           - 

1 

22 

— 

22 

CJLAsam. 

Workhouse            .           -           -           - 
Reformatory           *           -           .           - 

13 

1 

351 
17 

171 
17 

180 

Class  IV. 

C^oUcgiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

7 

370 

365 

5 

600 


BEPORT  OF  TflS  fiPUCATION  COMH18SIOK  : 
Table  of  Fublio  Week-day  Sehook  in  CoQntiee>-HMii^iiiMd. 


BSSOBIFTION  OF  SCHOOL. 

Schools, 

t.«., 
Dqnrt- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total 

Males. 

Femalea. 

DURHAM. 

BitiMaUd  Popvldtwn  m  1858,  461,684. 

^ 

.. 

GlabsL 

Church  of  England             .           .           « 
British       -            -            .            -            . 
Soman  Catholic     -           .           .           . 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
CongregatioDal       «           ^           .            . 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England    - 
PrimitiTe  Methodist 
Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

aio 

13 
17 
14 
2 
2 
1 
1 

24,844 

2,138 

2,322 

1,476 

61 

346 

31 

22 

13,667 

1,217 

1,160 

716 

49 

239 

26 

11,177 

921 

1,162 

760 

12 

107 

5 

22 

ClabsH 

Factory  Schools     i.           .           -           . 

3 

718 

380 

-333 

Class  HL 

Workhonse             .... 
Befbrmatory          •           -           «           . 

10 

1 

375 
32 

191 
19 

184 
IS 

Class  IV. 

' 

CJollegiate  and  snperior  Endowed    - 

12 

663 

580 

83 

ESSEX. 

' 

Ettimated  PopvlatUm  in  1858,  387,013. 

Class  L 

. 

Chnrch  of  England             -           -            - 

British 

Boman  Catholic     .           .           .           - 
Wesleyan  (Old  Ck>nnexion) 
Congregational       -            -            -            - 
Baptist       -           -           .           -           - 
PrunitiTe  Methodist 

644 

59 

8 

5 

12 

1 

"  1 

83,818 

6,403 

296 

295 

778 

80 

43 

15,810 

3,628 

149 

150 

388 

36 

18 

17,50a 

2,775. 

147 

145 

390 

44 

25 

Class  n. 

Ragged  School 

Orphan  and  Philanthropic  ... 

•   1 
3 

175 
508 

88 
282 

87 
226 

Class  in. 

Workhonse            -           -           -           - 
Beformatory           -           -           -           - 
MiUtary 

31 
2 

7 

1,097 

84 

853 

522 

84 

719 

575 
134 

Class  IV. 

; 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

1 

15     , 

481 

425 

56 
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Table  of  Pablic  Week-day  Schools  in  Counties—con/iiiti^. 


Dbscbxftiok  or  School. 


Schools,  I  Number  of  Scholars  beloDg- 

t.e.,     I  ing  to  the  Schools. 

Depart- 
ments. 


Total 


Males.     Females. 


GLOUCESTEB. 

Estimated  Popuhtion  in  1858,  478,503. 

Class  L 

Church  of  England 
British       .... 
Roman  Catholic     -  .  - 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)  - 
Congregational  ... 
Baptist       -  -  -  - 

Calvinistic  Methodist 
Society  of  Friends 
PrimitXYe  Methodist 


Class  H. 


Ragged  Schools 
Factory  Schools 


Class  m. 


Workhouse 
Reformatory 


Class  rv. 
Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

HAMFSHIBE.* 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  547,499. 

Class  L 

Church  of  England 
British        -  .  -  - 

"iBoman  Catholic  ... 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)  - 
Congr^ational  ... 
Bi^tist  .... 
Unitarian    -  -  -  - 

Primitive  Methodist 

ClissUL 

Workhouse  ... 

Reformatory       .    - 
Naval         .... 
Military     .  .  -  - 

Class  IV. 
(JoUegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 


586 

54 

15 

8 

14 

3 

1 

2 

•     1 


24 
4 


16 


722 
32 
18 

4 

16 

5 

1 
1 


33 
1 

1 
17 


.10 


35,395 

7,304 

1,511 

968 

765 

232 

90 

338 

85 


887 
153 


877 
358 


833 


40,233 

3,902 

850 

281 

1,142 

219 

44 

11 


1,180 

53 

165 

1,714 


17,416 

4,318 

666 

559 

342 

104 

60 

306 

31 


468 
67 


446 
132 


833 


20,242 

2,300 

404 

137 

603 

85 

20 

2 


634 

53 

165 

1,498 


416^         393 


17,979 

2,986 

845 

409 

413 

128 

40 

32 

54 


419 
86 


431 
226 


19,991 

1,602 

446 

144 

539 

134 

24 

0 


546 
216 


23 


*  Including  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Channel  Islands. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 
Table  of  Public  Week-day  Schools  in  Countiei-— cen(iiiu««f. 


Descriptio!^  op  School. 

Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing  to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Kales. 

Females. 

HEEEFOBD. 

1 

Estimated  PopulaHon  in  1858,  116,969. 

CljumL 

Church  of  England             .           -           . 

British 

Baptist       -           .           .           -           - 

250 
6 
2 

9,885 

514 

'         116 

4,632 
315 
65. 

4,753 

199 

51 

Clam  III. 

Workhouse             -           -           .           - 

7 

166 

S7 

79 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

4 

263 

222 

41 

HEBTFOBD. 

EstimaUd  Populatim  in  1%M,  175,Oia 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England             -           -            - 

British 

Roman  Catholic      .... 
Congregational       .... 
Baptist       ..... 

287 

19 

2 

5 

2 

14^886 

2,034 

64 

280 

116 

7,210 
1,404 

30 
158 

56 

7,676 

630 

34 

122 

60 

Class  UI. 

Workhouse             .... 
Beformatorj           .... 

14 

1 

406 
31 

180 
31 

226 

Class  IV. 

* 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

13 

1,192 

1,011 

181 

HUNTINGDON. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  68,383. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England             ... 
British        ..... 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

114 
8 

4 

5,359 
881 
348 

2,577 
517 
210 

2,782 
364 
138 

Class  III. 

Workhouse             -           -           -     '     - 

5 

165 

91 

74 

Cr.Afift  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superin:  Endowed    - 

3 

133 

133 

— 
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Schools, 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 

DE8CBIPTI0K OF  School. 

Depart- 
{nents. 

ing 

to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

KENT. 

EstimaUd  Pcpuhtion  in  185S,  666,361. 

ClxbbL 

Church  of  England             .           .           . 

785. 

i    47,805 

24,577 

23,228 

Britiflh 

53 

5,674 

3,279 

2,395 

Roman  Caiholic     -           -           .           - 

18 

1,826 

723 

1,103 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

7 

988 

635 

353 

Congregational       .... 

7 

771- 

337 

434 

Baptist 

4 

274 

112 

162 

Class  IL 

Bagged  Schools  .  • 

Orphan  and  Philanthropic  -           -           . 

14 

1 

2,327 
64 

1,356 
32 

971 
32 

Class  111. 

Workhonte            -           -           .           . 

53 

1,640 

788 

852 

Dfaval 

10 

1,185 

1,170 

15 

MiUtary     -          •          ... 

34 

4,533 

3,604 

929 

Class  lY. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

14 

634 

634 

— 

LANCASTEB. 

Estimated  Pupulatum  in  1858,  S,3dO,3SS. 

Class  L 

Church  of  England 

1,125 

98,816 

53,636 

45,180 

British 

80 

14,854 

8.936 

5,918 

Roman  Catholic     .... 

200 

27,585 

13,065 

14,520 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 

66 

10,646 

6,128 

4,518 

Congregational       ..... 

42 

4,765 

2,690 

2,075 

Baptist 

12 

969 

518 

451 

^Unitarian               .... 

6 

382 

187 

195 

Jews         ..... 

4 

265 

167 

108 

CalYinistic  Methodist 

1 

250 

142 

108 

Society  of  Friends             .           .           - 

7 

1,075 

554 

521 

.Presbyterian  Church  in  England    - 

5 

792 

444 

348 

Primitive  Methodist 

1 

44 

22 

22 

Presbyterian  (not  defined)  - 

3 

576 

319 

257 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

3 

616 

422 

194 

United  Methodist  Free  Caiurches    • 

8 

925 

491 

434 

Class  IL 

Ragged  Schools     -           .           .           . 

6 

927 

435 

492 

Factory 

28 

3,487 

1,977 

1,510 

Class  III. 

1 

Workhouse            .... 

34 

1      3,218 

1,809 

1,409 

Reformatory          .... 

6 

j         456 

380 

76 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed   - 

57 

>     4,342 

3,755 

587 
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Desobiption  of  School. 

Schools, 

t.«.. 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  beking- 
ing  to  the  Schools. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

LEICESTEB. 

Estimated  Popuhtion  in  1858,  240,765. 

Class  L 

Church  of  England             -            .           - 

British 

Boman  Catholic     .... 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational       .... 
Baptist       ..... 
Unitarian  ..... 
Society  of  Friends - 

313 

11 

3 

4 

6 

i 
2 

1 

15,245 
2,349 
208 
467 
230 
245 
434' 
36 

7,620 

1,377 

102 

253 

55 

121 

320 

17 

7,625 
972 
106 
214 
175 
124 
114 
19 

CLJkSsin. 

Workhouse            -            .            .            - 
Beformatory           -            -            -            . 

15 
2 

338 
272 

181 
272 

157 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed  - 

9 

440. 

440 

— 

LTOCOLN. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  441,277. 

ClibsL 

Church  of  England             ... 

British 

Boman  CathoUc     -           -           .           - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational      -           .           -           . 
Baptist       .           .           .           .           - 
Frimitiye  Methodist 

676 
12 
2 
33 
2 
6 
1 

33,571 

1,846 

118 

3,800 

95 

451 

-      120 

17,748 

1,088 

70 

2,323 

60 

219 

53 

15,823 

758 

48 

1.477 

35 

232 

67 

Class  m. 

Workhouse    .       -           -           -           - 

27 

875 

447 

428 

Class  IV. 

- 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

23 

1,267 

1,242 

25 

MIDDLESEX. 

Estimated  Pcpulation  in  1858,  2,137,143. 

_ 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

British 

Boman  Catholic     -            -            .            - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational       .            -            -            - 
Baptist       -            -            -     .       - 
Unitarian               ^            .            .            . 
Jews          -            -            -            -            - 
Society  of  Friends              ... 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England    - 
Presbyterian  (not  defined) 
Church  of  Scotiand 

785 

83 

117 

.23 

50 

7 

6 

14 

1 

2 

I 

92,776 

14,649 

15,574 

4,511 

6,827 

806 

362 

2,839 

26 

141 

399 

.   946 

49,735 

8,440 

8,154 

2,842 

4,034 

462 

147 

1,676 

26 

88 

228 

652 

43,041 
6,209 
7,420 
1,669 
2,793 
344 
215 
1,163 

53 
171 
294 
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Table  of  Fablie  Week-day  Schools  in  Coiinties^-contmiced. 


Dbsoeiption  of  School. 

Schools, 

Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

^nTiDLESEXr-^cotUinMed. 

Class  IL 

Bagged  Schools 

Orphan  and  PhiUmthropic 

Faetory 

128 
25 

7 

1 

11,632 

2,506 

914 

100 

5,993 

1,396 

720 

60 

5,639 

1,110 

194 

40 

Class  m. 

Workhouse            .... 
Bcformatory          .           -           -           - 

57 
3 

5,141 
177 

2,797 
125 

2,344 
52 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

16 

3,603 

3,603 

— 

MONMOUTH. 

• 

Ettmated  PopukUion  in  1858,  175,705. 

Class  L 

Church  of  England             ... 

British 

Bonum  CathoUo     -           -           -           - 
Congregational      .           .           .           ^ 
Baptist 

122 
22 

4 
8 
6 

7,666 
4,086 

460 
1,153 

186 

3,930 

2,138 

232 

511 

133 

8,736 

1,948 

228 

642 

53 

Class  IL 

FactwySchooU     .           -           -           - 

6 

1,595 

922 

673 

Class  m. 

Workhouse            .           -           .           - 
Befimnatory          •           .           •           - 

6 

1 

215 
5 

113 
5 

102 

- 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

3 

136 

136 

— 

NORFOLK. 

- 

EsHmaied  Population  in  IS56,  464,618. 

.- 

Church  of  Enghind            -            -            . 
British       .          X- 

Boman  Catholic     .           -           -           - 
Con^pwgational       -           -           -           - 
Baptist       -           -           «           -           - 
Unitarian               .           -           -           - 
Society  of  Friends 
FrimitiYe  Methodist 

656 
25 

35,825 

2,634 

322 

362 

158 

321 

24 

23 

17,339 

1,768 

150 

212 

101 

106 

11 

11 

18,486 

866 

172 

150 

57 

215 

13 

12 

Class  IIL 

Workhouse            .           .           .           - 

-39 

1 

1,194 
33 

629 
33 

565 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed   - 

8 

319 

268 

51 
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DB8GB1PTION  OF  ScHOOL. 

Schools, 

Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

1    TotaL 

Males. 

Females. 

NOETHAMPTON. 

I 
1 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  221,895. 

Clam  I. 

Church  of  England             ... 
BritUh       -            - 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

Baptist       ..... 

382 

17 

1 

6 

4 
3 

19,104 

1,839 

20 

484 

340 

88 

10,038 

1,135 

10 

286 

172 

53 

9,066 
704 

10 
198 
168 

35 

Class  III. 

1 

Workhouse            .... 
Beformatory          «           .           •           • 

14 
1 

521 
19 

252 
19 

269 

Clam  IV. 

t 

1 

Collegiate  and  snperior  Endowed   - 

11 

378 

373 

5 

NOBTHUHBEBLAin). 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England            ... 
British 

Roman  Catholic     .... 
Wesleyan  (Original  Ck>nnezion)     - 
Congregational       .... 
Unitarian               -           -           .            - 
Society  of  Friends              ... 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England    - 
Primitiye  Methodist           -           -            - 

170 
16 
15 

4 
2 
2 

1 
14 

1 

13,719 

2,012 

3,016 

588 

181 

114 

95 

1,030 

68 

7,621 

1,292 

1,399 

359 

97 

60 

38 

677 

39 

6,098 

720 

1,617 

229 

84 

54 

57 

353 

29 

Class  IL 

Factory  Schools        •         -           -           . 

2 

277 

144 

133 

Class  IH 

Workhouse            •           -           •           . 
Reformatory           .           .           -           - 

11 

1 

490 
84 

226 
84 

264 

ClAM  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed   - 

8 

674 

454 

120 

NOTTlMGHAlf. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  285,520. 

Class  L 

Church  of  England            .           -           - 

British 

Roman  Catholic     .... 
Wesleyan  (Original  CJonnexion)     - 
Congregational       .           -            -            - 

329 

4 
4 
5 
2 
I 

18,260 
.553 
772 
623 
184 
87 

9,919 

513 

282 

362 

68 

36 

8,341 

40 

490 

261 

116 

1 
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Descbiption  or  School. 

Schools, 

t.e.. 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

NOTTZNGHAM-conftjiiiei/. 

Class -n. 

1 

Factory  School          -       -           -           - 

1 

110 

52 

58 

Class  m. 

Workhouse            -           .           •           - 

12 

368 

193 

175 

Class  IV. 

i 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

6 

348 

344 

4 

OXFOBD. 

EMHmaUd  Popuhtion  in  1858, 175,589. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England             ... 

British 

Roman  Catholic     - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational       •           -            .    •        . 
Society  of  Friends              .            .            - 
Primitive  Methodist 

370 

18 

5 

3 

4 
2 

1 

17,285 
1,724 
221 
360 
194 
166 
67 

8,604 
926 
96 
858 
94 
88 
31 

8,681 
798 
125 
107 
100 
78 
86 

Class  HI. 

Workhouse            .... 

14 

553 

272 

281 

Class  IY. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    • 

9 

583 

583 

— 

EUTLAND. 

Class  L 

Church  of  England             ... 
Baptist 

66 

1 

2,612 
35 

1,244 
28 

1,368 

7 

Class  m. 

Workhouse            .           *           .           . 

2 

79 

47 

82 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  aad  superior  Endowed   - 

2 

86 

86 

— 

SALOP. 

EstlmaUdPopulatum  in  1858,  231,624. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England            -           -          «- 

British 

Roman  Catholic     .            -            -            - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Ck)nnexion)     - 

898 

10 

3 

4 
4 

17,433 

1,171 

134 

418 

225 

8,992 

676 

68 

256 

102 

8,441 

495 

66 

162 

123 
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BsscRiPTioii  OF  School. 

Schools, 

Depart- 
ments. 

!  Number  of  Scholars  bdoog- 
ing  to  the  Schools. 

TotaL 

Malei. 

Femalea. 

• 

Class  m. 
Workhouse            *           -           -           - 

16 

448 

239 

209 

Class  IV. 
Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

9 

409 

385 

24 

SOMERSET. 

EsHmated  PcjndatUm  in  1858,  449,417. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England            .... 
British        -           - 

Roman  Catholic     .           -           -           - 
Wcsleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational       -            .            -            - 

Unitarian  -           -           - 

641 

^1 

11 

-  7 

9 

8 

3 

36,128 
2,999 
532 
556 
745 
486 
160 

18,540 
1,678 
307 
298 
362 
281 
15 

17,588 
1,321 
225 
258 
383 
205 
145 

Class  m. 
Workhouse            .           -            .           - 

30 

925 

515 

410 

Class  IV. 
Colleg^te  and  superior  Endowed   - 

7 

311 

311 

— 

STAEFOBD. 

EiHmated  PopulatUm  m  1858,  688,843. 

Cr.ASA  I. 

Church  of  England            -            -            - 

British 

Roman  Catholic    -            -            -            - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 
Congregational      -            -            - 

Baptist 

Unitarian              -            - '         - 
Primitive  Methodist 
Methodist  (Kew  Connexion) 

622 

17 
42 
29 
18 

7 
1 

4 
7 

42,966 

2,025 

4,237 

4,285 

1,106 

^    562 

33 

234 

992 

•22,648 

1,300 

1,961 

2,626 

618 

332 

10 

102 

531 

20,818 

725 

2,276 

1,659 

488 

230 

23 

132 

461 

Class  n. 
Factory  SchooU    -           -           -           - 

4 

756 

439 

317 

Class  m. 
Workhouse            "            ■            "           ." 

22 

691 

339 

352 

CJlassIV. 
Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed  - 

21 

910 

907 

"       3 
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Table  of  Pablic  Week-day  SchooU  in  Coimtie8~con/nii(Af. 


DEflCBiPTioN  OF  School. 

Schools, 

Depart-  • 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

SUFTOLTf. 

1 

1 

1 

Egtimated  Pofmhtion  in  1858,  353,308. 

.Class  L 

Church  of  EDgland 

British 

Boman  Catholic    .... 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 
Congregational      .... 

Society  of  Friends 

552 
23 

1 
1 
5 
4 
1 

28,595 

2,470 

25 

176 

290 

325 

52 

13,802 

1^66 

9 

109 

191 

129 

52 

14,798 

1,104 

16 

67 

99 

196 

ClissIL 

: 

. 

Bagged  School       .           .           .           . 
Factory     .           -           .           -           - 

1 

1 

175 
90 

102 
27 

73 
68 

Class  m. 

Workhouse            .... 
Befonnatory          .... 
MiHtary 

82 
2 
2 

904 

181 

46 

484 

165 

40 

470 

16 

6 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  snperior  Endowed  - 

10 

416 

416 

— 

SUERBY. 

EiHmated  Papuhtion  in  1858,  761,545. 

Class  L 

Chnreh  of  England            ... 
British      .           . 

Boman  Catholic     -           -            -            . 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 
Congregational       .... 

Unitarian               «... 
Society  of  Friends - 

580 

57 

84 

6 

11 

2 

1 

1 

39,309 

8,427 

-  8,512 

1,736 

1,500 

232 

100 

89 

21,188 

5,134 

1,658 

836 

886 

135 

50 

36 

18,121 

3,293 

1,854 

900 

614 

97 

60 

3 

Class  n. 

Bagged  SchooU     •           -           -           . 

Orphan  and  Philanthropic  - 

BiriLbeck 

23 

11 

3 

8,597 
684 
518 

1,195 
406 
868 

2,402 
278 
145 

Class  ni. 

Workhonse            .... 
Befonnatory          .... 

29 
2 

2,702 
274 

1,429 
274 

1,278 

Class  IV. 

OoUegiats  and  superior  Endowed  - 

10 

979 

979 

•» 
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Desckxption  op  School. 

Schools, 
i.e.,     i 
Depart- 
mento. 

'  Number  of  Scholars  belong* 
ing  to  the  Schools. 

TotaL 

Males. 

Females. 

SUSSEX. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  364,895. 

Clam  I. 

Church  of  England            .           •           - 

British 

Roman  Catholic     .           -           .            - 
Weslejan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congiegational       .... 

575 

18 
7 
3 
5 

1 

28,449 
1,749 

•   574 
329 
488 
189 

13,737 

1,071 

281 

199 

241 

66 

14,712 
678 
S93 
ISO 
247 
123 

ClamIH 

1 

Workhonse            .... 
Military 

43 
2 

!      1,090 
131 

555 
102 

535 
29 

CLisalV. 

j 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

.      4 

193 

193 

.      — 

WAUWiCK 

Estimated  Population  in  IBSB,  533,661. 

Class! 

Church  of  England             ... 

British 

Roman  Catholic     -           -           -  .         - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 

Unitarian  .           -            -           -            - 
Jews          .           •           -           •           - 

427 

17 

32 

8 

13 

6 

3 

2 

25,868 
1,754 
3,287 
663 
706 
491 
256 
100 

13,546 
949 
1,607 
377 
327 
296 
135 
75 

12,322 
805 
1,680 
286 
379 
195 
121 
25 

Class  n. 

Ragged  Schools     .           -           •           . 
Factory      ..... 

4 
1 

505 
130 

264 
130 

241 

Class  HI. 

Workhouse            .... 
Reformatory           .... 

16 

4 

563 
149 

308 
91 

255 

58 

Class  IY. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed   - 

18 

1,672 

1,407 

265 

WESTMOBETiAKD. 

Estimated  Population  in  1858,  59,550. 

Class  I. 

■^ 

Church  of  England             ... 

British 

Roman  CSatholic     .           -           -           . 

91 

4 
1 

5,115 

718 

58 

2,927 

473 

30 

2,188 

245 

28 
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Dkbc&iftiok  or  School. 

Schools, 

Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong 
ing  to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Eemales. 

CuouIIL 

WorkhoiMe            .... 

3 

120 

68 

52 

Class  IV. 

CoDegiate  and  superior  Endowed   - 

29 

1,507 

1,139 

368 

WILTS. 

EsHmated  PopulatUm  in  1858,  254,221. 

Class  L 

amrch  of  England            ... 
British       -           ...           - 

Boman  Catholic     .... 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational       .... 
Baptist       .    t       - 
Frimitiye  Methodist 

453 
27 
3 
6 
9 
9 
4 

27,113 

2,894 
216 
297 
618 
286 
232 

12,865 
1,697 
100 
192 
247 
128 
96 

14,248 
1,197 
116 
105 
371 
168 
136 

Woriihonse            -           .           -           - 
Beformatoiy           .           -           •           - 

21 

1 

714 
28 

363 
28 

351 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

4 

144 

134 

10 

WOSCESTEB. 

Estimated  P&piUatian  in  1858,  298,496. 

Church  of  England            ... 

British 

Boman  XiJatholic     .... 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congregational       .... 

327 
10 
9 
6 
2 
2 

18,744 
1,241 
511 
566 
151 
134 

9,959 

833 

256 

358 

78 

81 

8,785 

408 

255 

208 

73 

53 

Class  m. 

Workhouse            .... 
Beformatory          •           .           •           • 

15 
2 

453 

79 

223 
79 

230 

Class  IV. 

Ck>Uegiate  and  superior  Endowed  - 

13 

726 

516 

210 

TOEK, 

Estimated  PojnJatkm  in  1858,  1,955,997. 

* 

Class  L 

« 

Church  of  England            ... 

British 

Boman  Catholic     .           «          .           • 

1,731 
73 
60 

107,487 

11,057 

6,900 

59,736 
6,940 
3,349 

47,751 
4,117 
3,551 

«« 
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DsSGRIPnON  OF  SCHOOU 

Schools, 

t.e., 
Deput- 
ments. 

Nomb^  of  Sehohn  belongs 
ing  to  the  Schools. 

TotaL 

Males. 

Femalet. 

YORK— eon/miiAl. 

ClaM  t'-cant 

Wedejan  (Origifud  Connexion)    - 

Baptist      -           -           -           ..         . 

Uiiittrian 

Society  of  Friends - 
Primitiye  Methodist 
Methodist  (New  Connexion) 
United  Methodist  Free  Chnrches   - 

112 
48 

15,812 
3,886 
679 
282 
346 
194 
145 
187 

9,633 
2,160 
427 
207 
134 
101 
94 
126 

6,17* 

1,726 

252 

75 

212 

93 

51 

62 

Clabs  n. 

FaetOTy  Schools     .... 

28 

5,129 

2,725 

2,404 

Clam  III. 

Worichonse           .... 
Reformatory          .... 

49 
5 

1,677 
349 

850 
316 

827 
84 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

84 

4,531 

3,866 

665 

ISLE  OF  MAK. 

Eitimakd  PdjnUatum  ta  1858,  55,687. 

ClabsL 

Chnrch  of  England            ... 
Weskyan  (Original  Connexion)    . 

50 
8 

4,279 
194 

2,241 
141 

2,088 
63 

ANGLESET. 

Ettimated  Population  in  1858,  62,253. 

Class  L 

• 

Chnrch  of  England            .           .           . 
British 

a§r^   :     :     :     : 

45 

12 

2 

1 

2,451 

1,488 

105 

100 

1,436 

875 

41 

60 

1,015 

608 

64 

40 

The  following  nnmhers  for  the  Calvinistie 
Methodists'  public  week-day  schools  in 
Wales  have  been  filled  up  from  the  Census 
returns  of  1851,  in  which  they  were  not 
arranged  in  Counties. 

CalTinistio  Methodist  in  North  and  Sooth 
Wales 

89 

4,474 

1,492 

982 
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Schools. 

Nomber  of  Scholars  belong- 

Dbsgriftion  of  School. 

i,€,f 
DepMt- 
ments. 

inig  to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

BRECON. 

Egtimaied  P&gntJatum  m  1858,  65,888. 

ClamL 

, 

* 

Church  of  England            ... 

BiitUh 

Congregational       •           •           •           - 
Baptist       .           -           -           .           - 

50 
5 

4 
1 

2;565 

555 

283 

60 

1,419 

333 

136 

50 

1,146 
222 

87 
10 

1 

195 

96 

99 

Cljibs  TTT- 

Woikhonae            .... 

% 

67 

41 

26 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  saperior  Endowed    - 

I 

85 

35 

—^ 

CABXASmnm. 

Estmaitd  Pt^mlatim  in  1858, 113,645. 

CLAseL 

Chnrch  of  England            .           .           • 

BrittBh       .           -X          .           •           • 
Congregational       .           -           -           - 

84 

91 

13 

8 

4,619 

2,970 

618 

231 

2,711 
1,619 
376 
-      147- 

1,908 

1,351 

242 

84 

Class  n. 

Eaeliiry  Schools     -      .    - 

A 

.  376 

213 

163 

Class  m. 

Workhonae            .           -           -           - 

S 

33 

17 

16 

Class  lY. 

Collegiate  and  saperior  Endowed   - 

9 

47 

47 

— 

OAEDIOAK. 

EsHmaied  Popykaion  in  1858,  7S,186. 

CiJkssL 

Chnreh  of  England            .           .           - 

British 

Congregational       .           .           -           - 

72 

11 

9 

2,776 
994 

1,577 
657 
308 

1,199 
337 
138 

Class  HL 

Workhoas4            -           -      .     -           i 

1 

17 

9 

8 

;         Class  lY. 

Collegiate  and  saperior  Endowed   - 

S 

100 

•     100 

2 
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BBBGBXPTIOir  OY  SCHOOL. 


SchoolB, 

Bepart- 
ments. 


OABNABVON. 

EHimaied  Poptdaium  m  1858,  93,862. 

ClamL 

Church  of  England 

Brituh       .... 

GonsRgBaonal      ... 


ClaasIIL 


WorUioiue 


CLAsalY. 
Collegiate  and  taperior  Kndoired   • 

DENBIGH. 

EMtimtUed  Populaihn  m  1858,  95,481. 

ClamL 

Church  of  England  - 

Britiah  .... 
Boman  Catholic  ... 
Congregational  ... 
Baptirt      .... 


ClabsIL 


Factory  8diool 


Class  m. 


Workhouse 


Class  lY. 
Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed   - 

FLINT. 

Estimated  Pbptilatum  in  1858,  68,972. 

Class L 

Cliuroh  of  England  •  . 

British       ...  1 

Boman  Catholic     ... 
CoDgi^gational      -  .  • 


Class  DL 


85 

26 

2 

1 


92 

13 
1 
2 
2 


100 
3 
6 
3 


WorUunise 


Number  of  Scholars  bdong- 
ing  to  the  Schools. 


Total 


5,671 

2,776 

84 

12 


45 


65 


4,870 
1,747 

77 
197 

90 


35 


94 


227 


5,543 
390 
425 
208 


145 


8,003 

1,512 

52 


28 


65 


2,495 
1,100 

41 
105 

55 


15 


50 


227 


2,859 
217 
155 
155 


91 


2,66S 
1,264 

6 


17 


2,375 
647 

92 
35 


20 


44 


2,684 

173 

270 

53 


54 
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Table  of  Pablie  Week-diy  Sehoob  in  Ooantfe»-^eoii(tiitf «f. 


DSSGBIPTION  OY  SCHOOI.. 

Schools, 

Depart- 
nients. 

Kvmber  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

TotoL 

Hales. 

Females. 

GLAHOSGAK. 

EsUmaied  Populatkm  in  1858,  286,429. 

Class  L 

Chiireh  of  England            ... 
British       ..... 
B4Mnan  Catholic     .... 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 
Congr^ational       .... 

119 

19 

6 

5 

12 

4 

10,886 
2,701 
989 
627 
826 
147 

5,692 

1,529 

533 

312 

486 

93 

5,194 

1,172 

456 

215 

340 

54 

Class  n. 

Bagged  School       .... 
Factory  Schools     -           .           -           - 

1 
25 

183 
4,197 

89 
2,213 

94 

1,984 

Class  IIL 

Worithonse            .           -           .           - 

6 

178 

81 

97 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed    - 

1 

41 

41 

~ 

HEEIOJSIETM. 

Estimated  Popylatim  in  1858,  38,848. 

ClassL 

Cbnrch  of  England             ... 

British 

Congregational       -           .           -           - 
Baptist 

40 

10 

2 

I 

1,792 

852 

68 

46 

930 

525 

40 

32 

862 

327 

98 

14 

Class  IV, 

Collegiate  and  Bnperior  Endowed    - 

2 

83 

65 

17 

MONTGOMEET. 

Estimated  PopiJation  in  1858,  67,335. 

ClassL 

Chnrch  of  England            ... 

British 

Congregational       .           .           .            - 

72 
5 
2 

2 

3,938 

493 

111 

73 

2,130 

287 

59 

38 

1,803 

206 

52 

35 

Ct^ass  m. 

'Workhonse            .           -           •           - 

8 

93 

50 

43 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  saperior  Endowed  - 

1 

68 

51 

T 

516  REPORT  OV  TBS  BPUOATIOK  CO]ff]CI88ION  : 

Table  of  PuUio  Week-^  Schools  in  Coimlte-~coiilmiiwl!. 


Bbscbiptiok  or  School. 

Number  of  Scholan  bekmg- 
ing  to  the  Schools. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

FEHBBOKE. 

Estimated  P&pulatum  in  1858»  98^66. 

CulmL 

Church  of  England           .           •           ^ 

British 

Congregational      -           -           -           - 
Baptist 

88 

4 
7 

4 

5,954 
441 
301 
279 

3,295 
301 
188 
154 

2,65» 
140 

113 
125 

,    CuLflsHL 

Workhonse            -           -           - 

Naval 

MiUtary 

5 

1 
2 

124 

39 

376 

62 

39 

341 

62 
34 

0r.As«  rv. 

' 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed  - 

2 

67 

67 

— 

BADNOB. 

ClabsL 

Church  of  England            -           •           • 

British 

Baptist      -           -           .           .           - 

31 

1 
3 

1,165 

97 

140 

623 
63 
75 

542 
34 
65 

CuLSsin. 

Workhoose            .... 

1 

30 

17 

13 

Class  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  Endowed   - 

2 

73 

73 

— 

Sunday  schools  are  connected  with  the  Various  religious  denomina- 
tions. Thej  afford  religious  instruction  to  such  children  as  are  at  the 
time  scholars  in  week-daj  schools,  or  to  such  as  have  left  week-day 
schools,  or  to  such  as  have  never  attended  week-day  schools.  The 
teachers  in  Sunday  schools  are  for  the  most  part  unpaid. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  nnmber  of  Sunday  schools  and 
wehxAam  in  England  and  Wales  in  1838. 


Nnmber  of  Sunday  Schools  and  Scholars. 

DssGRipnoN  or  School. 

Sdiools, 

t.«.. 

Scholars, 

Scholars, 

Total. 

• 

Depart- 
ments. 

Males. 

Females. 

Class  I. 

1 

Church  of  England - 
Wesleyan  (Old  Connexion)  - 

22,236 

540,303 

552,519 

1,092,822 

4,311 

224,519 

229,183 

453,702 

Congregational        ... 

1.935 

128,081 

139,145 

267,226 

Primitive  Methodist 

1,493 

68,273 

68,656 

136,929 

Baptist        -           -           -           - 

1,420 

77,153 

82,349 

159,502 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

836 

24,943 

26,574 

51,517 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches     - 

402 

30,540 

32,069 

62,609 

Soman  Catholic      - 

263 

IVW 

19,690 

35,458 

Calyiaistic  Methodist 

962 

60,025 

52,715 

112.740 

Unitarian    .           -            .            - 

133 

6,940 

6,202 

13,142 

23 

1,537 

1,125 

2,66^ 

Jews  (Sabbath) 

2 

18 

70 

88 

33,516 

1,178,100 

1,210,297 

2,388,397 

Class  n. 

Bagged  Schools  (Sunday  and  Sunday 
Eyening)  - 

356 

ri,625 

11,532 

23,157 

Total 

83,872 

1,189,725 

1,221,829 

2,411,554 

The  next  table  shows  their  distribution  throughout  the  country. 
Table  of  Sttndat  Schools  in.Couktieb. 


DxscBiPTioN  or  School. 

Schools, 

t.e., 
Depart- 
menU. 

Nnmber  of  Scholars  helong- 
ing  to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

BEDFORD. 

Church  of  England            -           -           . 
Wesleyan  (Onginal  Connexion)    - 
Congregational      .... 
PrimitiTe  Methodist 
Baptist 

316 
55  . 
19 
13 
36 

12,652 

6,041 

1,871 

846 

3,801 

6,152 

2,840 

890 

882 

1,488 

6,500 

3,201 

981 

464 

1,813 

BERKS. 

Church  of  Ensjland 

Wesleyan  (Onginal  Connexion)     - 

Congregational       .... 

FrimitiYe  Methodist 

Baptist      .           -           .           -           - 

Unitarian             --           -.         - 

64i 

34 
21 
21 
17 

1 

14,045 

2,202 

2,989 

925 

1,408 

6i 

7,100 

1,081 

1,351 

428 

671 

17 

6,945 

1,121 

1,638 

497 

737 

Z9 
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Table  of  Sunday  Schools  in  ConntSet— cmUifiiiAL 


Schools, 

Kumher  of  Schohuv  hekmg- 

Dbscbiptiok  or  School. 

Depart- 

ing to  the  Schools. 

ments. 

TotaL 

Males. 

Females^ 

BUCKS. 

Church  of  England            -           -           - 

406 

15,445 

7,567 

7,878 

Werieyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 

58 

4,095 

2,001 

2,094 

Congregational       .... 

24 

2,219 

997 

1,222 

Primitive  Methodirt 

38 

1,281 

599 

682 

Bai)tiBt 

46 

3,860 

1,815 

2,045 

CAMBIUDaE. 

Chnrch  of  England            ... 

354 

13,110 

6,476 

6,634^ 

Wedeyan  (Original  C^onnexion)     - 

41 

2,833 

1,375 

1,458 

Congregational       -           -           -            - 

26 

2,399 

1,179 

1,220 

Primitiye  Methodist           ... 

25 

1,422 

739 

683 

Baptist      ..... 

43 

4,083 

1,930 

2,I5S 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches  - 

3 

272 

130 

142 

Koman  Catholic     -           .            -           - 

3 

83 

37 

46 

Unitarian  -           -           -           - 

1 

15 

7 

8 

CHESTER. 

Chnrch  of  England             ... 

458 

27,530 

13,793 

13,737 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 

113 

14,103 

6,933 

7,170 

Congregational       .           .           -           - 

40 

6,430 

3,027 

8,403 

Primitive  Methodist 

79 

5,539 

2,672 

2,867 

Baptist      .           ,           -            -            . 

14 

1,330 

649 

681 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches    - 

27 

4,224 

2,193 

2,031 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

17 

4,277 

2,012 

2,265 

Roman  Catholic     - 

9 

2,132 

981 

1,151 

Unitarian              .... 

10 

1,257 

697 

560 

Calvinistic  Methodist 

2 

130 

72 

58 

COBJfWALL. 

Church  of  England             .           •           - 

301 

12,652 

6,376 

6,276 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

262 

32,047 

16,538 

15,509 

Ckmgregational       .... 

20 

1,887 

836 

1,051 

Primitive  Methodist           ... 

29 

3,604 

1,831 

1,773 

Baptist 

10 

970 

432 

538 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches   - 

50 

5,208 

2,748 

2,460 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

2 

312 

152 

160 

Roman  Catholic    .           -           -            - 

1 

87 

57 

30 

Non-denominational           ... 

1 

50 

25 

25 

CUHBESLAND. 

Church  of  England            ... 

251 

10,030 

5,174 

4,856 

Wesleyan  (Original  (>)nnexion)    - 

57 

3,995 

2,041 

1,954 

Congregational       - 

12 

1,882 

890 

992 

Primitive  Methodist           ... 

16 

1,120 

591 

629 

Baptist 

2 

272 

160 

112 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches   - 

7 

776 

367 

409 

Rciman  Catholic     -           .           -           - 

5 

698 

333 

365 

7ABT  YI. — 8TATI8TIGA£  BSPOBT. 
TMe  of  Bnndaj  Schools  in  Coonties— conAiiiieif. 
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Schools, 

Nunber  of  Scholars  belong- 

DXSGBIFTIOH OF  SCHOOL. 

t.e., 
Depart- 
mento. 

ing 

to  the  Schools. 

TotaL 

Males. 

Females. 

DERBY. 

Church  of  England             .           •           - 

452 

21,738 

10,947 

10,791 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

115 

n,412 

5,766 

5,646 

Congregational      -           -           -            - 

27 

3,298 

1,619 

1,679 

Primitive  Methodist           ... 

92 

7,926 

4,022 

3,904 

Baptist      -            -           -            .            . 

26 

3,339 

1,582 

1,757 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches  - 

22 

3,225 

1,641 

1,584 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

6 

949 

470 

479 

Unitarian  -           -           -           -           - 

3 

266 

120 

146 

DEVON. 

Chorch  of  England            -           -           - 

835 

30,925 

14,964 

15,961 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 

125 

11,127 

5,423 

6,704 

Congregational       .... 

68 

7,213 

3,202 

4,011 

Primitive  Methodist           ... 

3 

127 

54 

73 

Baptist 

46 

4,228 

2,276 

1,952 

United  Methodist  Free  Chnrches   - 

3 

383 

170 

913 

Roman  Catholic     .           .           .            - 

2 

254 

123 

131 

Unitarian              .... 

7 

355 

162 

193 

DORSET. 

* 

Church  of  England            ... 

515 

18,559 

8,801 

9,758 

Wesleyan  (Onginal  Connexion)     - 

50 

3,636 

i,762 

1,874 

Congregational      .... 

36 

3,498 

1,605 

1,893 

Primitive  Methodist           -            -           - 

n 

483 

210 

273 

Baptist       ..... 

la 

692 

342 

350 

United  Methodist  Free  Chnrches    - 

2 

96 

38 

58 

Roman  Catholic     .... 

3 

60 

24 

36 

Unitarian               .... 

2 

190 

84 

106 

DUK.HAH. 

Charch  of  England             .           .            .'^ 

194 

13,616 

6,908 

6,708 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

166 

16,019 

8,172 

7,847 

Congregational       .... 

15 

2,122 

1,039 

1,083 

Primitive  Methodist           ... 

110 

13,199 

7,000 

6,199 

Baptist      ..... 

13 

1,136 

552 

584 

United  Methodist  Free  Chnrches  - 

13 

2,964 

1,449 

1,515 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

22 

2,296 

1,151 

1,145 

Roman  Catholic     -           .            .           . 

14 

2,325 

1,203 

1,122 

Unitarian               .... 

2 

59 

28 

31 

ESSEX. 

Church  of  England            ... 

721 

28,858 

13,773 

15,085^ 

Wesleyan  (Onginal  Connexion)     - 

37 

3,041 

1,411 

1,630 

Congregational       .... 

86 

9,097 

4,203 

4,894 

Primitive  Methodist           ... 

7 

486 

229 

257 

Baptist       ..... 

26 

2,078 

985 

1,093 

United  Methodist  Free  Chnrches   - 

8 

1,031 

492 

539 

Roman  Cathdie     .           .           .           . 

3 

189 

95 

94 

Unitarian  -           .           .           •           . 

2 

43 

21 

22 

Hon-'denominational           •           •           . 

3 

325 

168 

157 

620 


REPORT  OF  THB  SmTCATIOK  COlOaSSION  : 


Description  ov  School. 


Schools* 

Departs 
ments. 


Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schoola. 


Total      Males.     Females. 


GLOUOESTEB. 

Chnrcb  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Frimitiye  Methodist 

Bapti£t     ... 

(Jnited  Methodist  Free  Churches 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

Roman  Catholic     - 

Unitarian 

Calvinistic  Methodist 


HANTS. 

Chorch  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

PrimitiYe  Methodist 

Baptist 

United  Methodist  Free  Chnrehes 

Roman  Catholic 

Unitarian 

HESEFOBD. 

Chnrch  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

PrimitiYe  Methodist 

Baptist        ... 


HEBTFOBD. 

Chnrch  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

PrimitiYe  Methodist 

Baptist       ... 

Unitarian  -  .  - 

HIINTINaDON. 

Church  of  England 

Wisleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

PrimitiYe  Methodist 

B^tist       .  -  -  . 

United  Methodist  Free  Chnrdhes 

KENT. 

Church  ^f  England 

Wesleyap  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 


718 
78 
51 
18 
38 
28 
4 
5 

a 

8 


748 

48 

76 

S7 

86 

1 

2 

5 


243 

11 

9 

15 

10 


316 
26 
27 

4 
32 

1 


177 

23 

2 

3 

22 

1 


816 
135 
-61 


34,268 

6,816 

5,950 

1,308 

4,493 

4»289 

423 

461 

200 

707 


36,672 

4,496 

9,408 

1,190 

3,173 

90 

102 

318 


7,780 
612 
594 
498 
714 


13,618 

2,209 

3,096 

311 

3,578 

42 


5,668 

1,627 

280 

149 

1,929 

20 


40,019 
12,383 
10,687 


16,780 

3,286 

2,848 

641 

2,141 

2,164 

224 

222 

110 

294 


18,054 

2,184 

4,561 

584 

1,505 

50 

30 

149 


3,768 
303 
310 
231 
336 


6,468 
1,011 
1,419 
146 
1,623 
18 


2,774 

812 

132 

55 

998 

10 


19,988 
5,893 
4,932 


17,488 
3,530 
3,102 

667 
2,352 
2,125 

199 

239 
90 

413 


18,618 

2,312 

4,847 

606 

1,668 

40 

72 

169 


4,012 
309 
284 
267 
378 


7,150 
1,198 
1,677 
165 
1,955 
24 


2,894 

815 

148 

94 

931 

10 


20,031 
6,490 
5,705 
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Schools, 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 

I>E8c&iPTxoir  or  School. 

D€Ppart- 
ments. 

•    Ing 

to  the  Schools. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

ESNT^canHnued. 

FrimitiYe  Metbodut 

17 

907 

455 

452 

Baptist       -            -            -            -         "  - 

55 

4,672 

2,217 

2,455 

United  Methodist  Free  Chorohes    - 

4 

245 

124 

121 

Unitarian                -            -            .           - 

3 

134 

63 

71 

LANCASTER 

Church  of  England             ... 

1,683 

126,242 

59,858 

66,384 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 

866 

61,424 

29,348 

32,076 

Congregational       -            -            -            - 

138    . 

34,752 

16,594 

18,158 

Frimitive  Methodist .         r        •    r      »     • 

102 

12,949 

6,135 

6,814 

Baptist        -            -            -            .            . 

59 

12,894 

.    6,151 

6,743 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches    - 

67 

15,665 

7,187 

8,478 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

31 

8,213 

3,758 

4,455 

Roman  Catholic     -            -           -            - 

91 

16,462 

6,869 

9,593 

Unitarian               -            -             .           - 

15 

2,805 

1,479 

1,326 

Non-denominationa]           .            .            - 

2 

220 

113 

107 

Calvinistic  Methodist 

7 

2,311 

1,166 

1,145 

LEICESTER. 

Church  of  England            ... 

501 

17,537 

8,551 

8,986 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 

79 

5,868 

2,879 

2,989 

Congregational       -            - 

24 

3,706 

1,800 

1,906 

Frimitive  Methodist 

80 

2,456 

1,180 

1,276 

Baptist      -           -           -           -           - 

56 

5,761 

2,819 

2,942 

Boman  Catholic     .            .            -            . 

3 

280 

120 

160 

Unitarian               -            -            -           - 

5 

472 

241 

281 

LINOOLN. 

Church  of  England             ... 

748 

29,197 

14,650 

14,547 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 

278 

20,499 

10,426 

10,073 

Congregational       -            -            •            - 

21 

2,212 

1,033 

1,179 

Primitive  Methodist           -            -            - 

95 

6,344 

3,144 

3,200 

Baptist       ----- 

29 

2,931 

1,403 

1,528 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches    - 

25 

2,282 

1,140 

1,142 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

7 

606 

275 

3.11 

Koman  Catholic     .           -           -           . 

1 

70 

41 

29 

Unitarian               -            -            -           - 

2 

360 

192 

168 

MIDDLESEX. 

> 

Church  of  England             ... 

655 

67,535 

33,338 

34,197 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

55 

12,962 

6,012 

6,950 

Congregational       -           -           -           . 

96 

22,608 

10,287 

12,321 

Primitive  Methodist 

.  15 

2,032 

962 

1.070 

Baptist      -           -      _  - 

56 

9,564 

4,358 

5,206 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches    - 

15 

3,214 

1,546 

1,668 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

4 

.      731 

878 

353 

Roman  Catholic     -           -           -           - 

.    8 

1,324 

650 

674 

Unitarian              .... 

8 

601 

246 

355 

Jews  (Sabbath  School)      - 

1 

35 

18 

17 

C^alyinistie  Mothodist         -            -           - 

.    3 

217. 

120 

97 

BBPOBT  OF  9HB  EIH7CATIOH  OOHiaSSION : 
TtU«  Off  Sonday  SohooU  in  Counties— otm<iiiii«i 


/ 

Schools, 

Nnmber  of  Scholars  bdoo^ 

Dbsoription  or  Sohoojl. 

Depart- 
ments. 

ing 

to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Feinates- 

KONMOUTH. 

Chtirch  of  England            ... 

129 

6.718 

2,807 

2,906 

Wcdeyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

56 

5,593 

2,837 

2,756 

CoDgregational       .... 

38 

3,774 

2,008 

1,766 

Primitive  Methodist           .            .            . 

22 

1,419 

746 

673 

Baptist 

47 

6,625 

3,076 

2,549 

Galvlnifltic  Methodist 

18 

2,335 

1,330 

1,005 

HOEPOLK 

CHinrch  of  England             ... 

767 

31,477 

14,560 

16,917 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

80 

4,978 

2,347 

2,631 

Congregational       .           -           -           . 

26 

2,308 

1,110 

1,198 

Primitive  Methodist            ... 

94 

6,376 

3,050 

3,326 

Baptist       .           -           -            -            . 

46 

4,133 

1,893 

2,240 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

8 

668 

319 

349 

Roman  Catholic     -            .           -            - 

3 

96 

39 

57 

Um'tarian               .... 

6 

437 

189 

248 

1 

211 

145 

66 

NOBTUAMPTON. 

Chnrch  of  England             ... 

626 

21,928 

10,839 

11,089 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 

76 

4,973 

2,468 

2,505 

Congregational       .... 

40 

4,283 

2,076 

2,207 

Primitive  Methodist           .           .            - 

7 

361 

176 

185 

Baptist       -           .           -           -           . 

58 

4,735 

2,347 

2,388 

United  Methodist  BVee  Churches   - 

4 

312 

140 

172 

NOBTHUHBEBLAND. 

Church  of  England             ... 

128 

9,372 

4,880 

4,492 

Wesleyan  (Original  Ck)nnexion)    - 

56 

5,031 

2,568 

2,463 

Congregational       .... 

18 

2,023 

1,015 

1,008 

Primitive  Methodist           ... 

44 

4,343 

2,166 

2,177 

Baptist 

3 

453 

203 

250 

United  Methodist  Free  Cnmrches   - 

26 

2,910 

1,466 

1,444 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

11 

1,053 

535 

518 

Roman  Catholic     -           •           •           . 

8 

1,385 

586 

799 

Unitarian              ...           - 

2 

160 

65 

95 

HOTnNaHAnr. 

Chnrch  of  England            -           .           - 

448 

18,387 

9,242 

9,145 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 

104 

8,996 

4,430 

4,566 

Congregational       .... 

17 

2,574 

1,184 

1,390 

Primitive  Methodist           .           -            . 

38 

3,682 

1.863 

1,819 

Baptist 

35 

4,769 

2,119 

2,640 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches    - 

2 

242 

142 

100 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

18 

2,445 

1,149 

1,296 

Unitarian  -           .           .           .           . 

3 

539 

S76 

263 

PABT  yi.— BTATXSTICAL  BfiPOBT. 
Table  of  Sonday  SchooLi  in  Coimtiet— <;ini<ijiuerf. 


Schools, 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 

J>E6CBipno2c or  School. 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

ing  to  the  Schools. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

■ 

OXFORD. 

Chuch  of  Enffland            .           .           , 

445 

16,934 

8,477 

8,457 

W««leyan  (Onginal  Connexion)    - 

37 

2,967 

1,439 

1,528 

Congregational       .... 

19 

1,771 

828 

943 

Primitive  Methodist 

16 

592 

302 

290 

Baptiat      *.-... 

16 

1,360 

670 

690 

EUTLAND. 

Church  of  England            .           .           . 

75 

2,267 

1,139 

M28 

Wedeyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 

7 

346 

173 

173 

Congregational       .... 

4 

361 

190 

171 

Primitive  Methodist           -           .           - 

1 

74 

42 

32 

Baptist       -           .           .           .           . 

3 

215 

112 

103 

SALOP. 

ChmrehofEnghmd            ... 

393 

15,331 

7,715 

7,616 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

43 

4,410 

2,266 

2,144 

Congregational       .... 

37 

2,968 

1,473 

1,495 

Primitive  Methodist           .           .           - 

60 

8,378 

1,720 

1,658 

B^ytist 

15 

1,212 

575 

637 

United  Methodist  Free  COinrchea    - 

6 

742 

368 

374 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

5 

373 

193 

180 

Unitarian  .           -           .           .           - 

1 

70 

30 

40 

Calvinistic  Methodist 

3 

209 

118 

91 

SOMERSET. 

Chmreh  of  England            ... 

7S6 

31»974 

15,636 

16,338 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 

125 

8,806 

4,318 

4,488 

Congregational      .... 

56 

8,692 

4,072 

4,620 

Primitive  Methodist           ... 

10 

735 

369 

366 

Baptist      ..... 

49 

5,668 

.  2,761 

2,907 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches    - 

10 

862 

462 

400 

Boman  Catholic     .... 

4 

181 

88 

93 

Unitarian              .... 

5 

299 

145 

154 

STAiTOEDSHlEE. 

Church  of  England             ... 

683 

42,350 

28,097 

20,323 

Wesleyan  (Original  Ck>nnexion)     - 

118 

22,084 

11,348 

10,736 

Congregational       .... 

41 

6,249 

3,193 

3,056 

Primitive  Methodist           ... 

131 

16,756 

8,660 

8,096 

Baptist       ..... 

24 

3,783 

1,950 

1338 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches    - 

9 

1,929 

962 

967 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

49 

9,383 

4,597 

4,786 

Boman  Catholic     .... 
Unitarian               ...           * 

30 
2 

2,999 
118 

1^96 
70 

1,608 
48 

Oalvinistic  Methodist         -          <..          . 

1' 

70 

50 

SO 

6M  BEPOBT  OP  THB  SDtTCATIOlr  *tK>M ItlSSION  ; 

ft 
Tftble  of  Sunday  Sehoolg  in  Cknth^eB'-'Cmiinu&l. 


Dbbouption  ov  School. 


Sehoolf, 

Departs 
mentf. 


Number  of  Seholsn  bekmf^ 
ing  to  the  Sehools. 


Total.      Malei.     Female*.' 


SUPPOLK, 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

PrimitiYe  Methodist 

Baptist      ... 

Roman  Catholic     - 

Unitarian  -  -  - 


SUBBET. 

Chnrch  of  England 

Wedeyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Frimitive  Methodist 

Baptist 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

Unitarian  -  .  - 

Non-denominational 

Jews  (Sabbath  School)       - 

Calvinistic  Methodist 


SUSSEX. 

Chnreh  of  iSneland 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Frimidye  Methodist 

Baptist       .  .  - 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 

Roman  Catholic     - 

Unitarian 

Non-denominational 


WABWIOK 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational       -  -      • 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist 

United  Methodist  Free  Chnrches 

Methodist  (New  Connexion) 

Roman  Cadiolic     - 

Unitarian 

CUvinistic  Methodist 


7a8 
34 
42 
25 
38 
1 
1 


484 

47 

63 

6 

19 

S 

S 

S 

1 

1 

1 


577 
44 

87 
1 

16 
1 

3 
1 


504 
61 
02 
19 
31 
S 
4 
22 
10 
1 


117,316 
i,679 
$,832 
1,262 
3,856 
36- 
16 


31,022 

6,310 

1(V655 

'  325 

2,870 

989 

362 

101 

158 

53 

180 


23,670 

4,045 

3,717 

80 

1,450 

81 

186 

197 

36 


25,701 
6,919 
7,769 
1,713 
3,934 
310 
518 
t,735 
1,662 
"  91 


12,549 

1,289 

.  2,737 

601 

1,826 

17 

6 


16,502 

2,993 

4,982 

145 

1,248 

416 

192 

40 

88 

82 


11,558 

1,990 

1,876 

39 

724 

39 

85 

110 

12 


12,829 

3,423 

3,634 

861 

1,915 

145 

250 

832 

1,143 

49 


14,767 

1^90 

3^095 

661 

2,030 

19 

10 


14,520 

3,317 

5,673 

180 

1,622 

573 

190 

61 

70 

53 

98 


12,112 

2,055 

1,841 

41 

726 

42 

101 

87 

24 


12,872 
3,496 
4,135 

852 
2,019 

165 

268 

903  > 

519 
42--' 


*   PAST  TI. — STATISTICAL  REPORT. 
TiiUe  of  Sonday  Sehm^  in  CoqntieB— eoiiliiuctt/. 


ests 


Dbsgriftiok  of  School. 


SchoolB, 

ue,, 
Depait- 
menti. 


Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  School!. 


Total      Males.     Females. 


WESTHOSELAHD. 


Chnrch  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

Congregational 

Primitiye  Methodist 

Baptist       ... 

United  Methodist  Pree  Chnrches 

Soman  Catholic     - 


WILTS. 

Clrareh  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Onginal  Connexion) 

Congregational 

FrimitiTe  Methodist 

Baptist      ... 

Roman  Catholic     - 


WOBCESTEBSHIBE. 

Chorch  of  Bngland 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

Congregational      .  .  « 

Primitiye  Methodist 

Bi^t       - 

United  Methodist  Free  Chnrches    - 

Methodist  (New  Omnexion) 

Roman  CaUioUc     ... 

Unitarian  .... 


TOBESHIRK 

CSrarch  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Onginal  Connexion) 

Congregational 

PrimitiYe  Methodist 

Baptist       ... 

United  Methodist  Free  Cihnrches 

Methodist  (New  (Annexion) 

Roman  C!aUkolic     - 

Unitarian  ... 

Non-denonJnational 

ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Chnrch  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion) 

ANGLESET. 

Church  of  England 

Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)^ 

Omgregational 

BmBrt   ... 


189 

88 

2 

6 
8 
5 

1 


584 
52 
85 
39 
45 
2 


890 
87 
16 
85 
14 
3 
14 
2 
10 


1,855 

749 

160 

237 

75 

51 

52 

29 

19 

1 


80 
86 


42 
26 
19 
22 


4,881 

1,871 

92 

845 

95 

252 

76 


26,199 
8,788 
4,596 
2,049 
4,140 
119 


17,958 

5,589 

2,652 

8,884 

1,277 

170 

2,288 

102 

935 


98,852 

80,278 

28,767 

22,585 

14,168 

9,484 

9,655 

8,408 

1,489 

108 


2,405 
3,180 


2,003 
1,746 
J,897 
1,999 


2,867 
674 

43 
179 

45 
115 

40 


12,670 
1,834 
2,124 
1,109 
2,126 
64 


8,972 

2,743 

1,295 

1,619 

668 

100 

1,086 

48 

429 


49,765 

89,795 

18,818 

11,073 

6,689 

4,566 

4,702 

1,504 

803 

55 


1,171 
1,494 


1,006 
910 
967 

1,089 


2,014 
697 

49 
166 

50 
137 

36 


18,526 

1,949 

2,472 

940 

2,014 

55 


8,986 

2,846 

1,357 

1,715 

609 

70 

1,147 

59 

506 


48,587 

40,488 

14,949 

11,512 

7,529 

4,868 

4,958 

1,899 

636 

53 


1,264 
1,636 


997 
836 
930 
960 


BEPOBT  OF  THB  BDUCAITON  COMMISSION: 
Table  of  Sunday  Selioola  in  CounAcM'-eoitimued. 


Descbiption  of  School. 

Schools, 

t.e.. 
Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  beloii^- 
ing  to  the  Schools. 

TotaL 

Mslea. 

Females. 

The  following  numben  of  the  CalTinutic 
Methodist  Sunday  Schoola  in  Wales  haye 
been  taken  from  the  Census  retains  of 
1851,  in  which  they  were  not  arranged  in 
Counties. 

CalTinistic  Methodist  in  North  and  South 
Wales 

919 

106,279 

56,636 

49,643 

BBicON. 

Church  of  England             ... 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)     - 

Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist      ..... 

39 
23 
28 
6 
13 

1,933 

1,862 

1,682 

320 

895 

996 
989 
908 
160 
449 

937 
873 
774 
160 
446 

CABMABTHEN. 

Church  of  England            .           -           - 
Wesleyan  (Original  Omnexion)     - 
Congregational       .... 

Boman  Catholic     -           -           -           - 

81 
13 
46 
28 

1 

3,495 

978 

4,041 

^,262 

43 

1,827 

486 

1,965 

1,159 

25 

1,668 

492 

2,076 

1,103 

18 

CAXDIOAN. 

Church  of  England            ... 
Wesleyan  (Onginal  Connexion)    - 
Congregational       -           .           -           - 
Baptist       -           -           -           .            . 

73 
21 
24 
11 

2,557 

1,654 

2,440 

805 

1,332 
866 

1,158 
361 

1,225 
788 

1,282 
444 

CAKNABVON. 

Chureh  of  England            ... 

62 
51 
39 

7 
3 

3,829 

3,487 

2,798 

658 

440 

1,925 

1,918 

1,497 

309 

246 

1,904 

1,574 

.1,296 

349 

194 

DENBIGH. 

Chureh  of  Eoffland           ... 
Wesleyan  (On^nal  Connexion)    - 
Congregational      -           -           -           - 
Primitiye  Methodist           .           .           - 

Baptist 

Boman  Catholio    •           «           -           - 

92 
69 
21 
11 
16 
1 
1 

4,312 
5,033 
2,219 

582 

1,625 

90 

115 

2,115 

2,612 

1,126 

297 

886 

60 

60 

2,197 

2,421 

1,093 

285 

739 

40 

55 

FAST  TI.-i-STATI6TIGl];.  BEPOBT. 
IU>le  of  Sunday  Sofaoola  In  Ccwmtlw  ■  etmtimied. 


627 


Dbscbiptiok  -or  Boboou 

Schools, 

i.e., 
Depart- 
ments. 

Nmnher  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

TotaL 

Blales. 

Females. 

FLDTTSimir.. 

Chnreli  of  Sngland            •           •           - 

Congregational       •           .           •           - 
FrimitiYe  Methodist          ... 

Baptist 

United  Methodist  I'lee  Church 

Boman  Catholic                 ... 

79 
45 
19 

8 
6 

1 
4 

4,210 
8,966 
1,560 
386 
456 
300 
210 

2,124 
2,119 
827 
186 
263 
120 
74 

2,066 
1,847 
733 
200 
193 
180 
136 

QLAirOBGANSHISE. 

Church  of  Enffland            ... 
Wesleyan  (Onginal  Connexion)     • 
Congregational       .... 
Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist      ..... 
ITimed  Methodist  Free  Chnxches    - 
Roman  Catholic     -           .           .           - 

127 

18 
55 

1 
2 
5 

9,396 

3,917 

8,050 

972 

6,417 

92 

270 

530 

5,597 

2,002 

4,458 

532 

3,495 

50 

140 

381 

3,799 

1,915 

3,592 

440 

3,922 

42 

130^ 

149 

MEEIONETK 

Chnroh  of  England            ... 
Wesleyan  (Oniginal  Connexion)     - 
Congregational      .... 
B^>tist       ..... 

38 
30 
13 
.5 

1,528 

1,605 

777 

321 

705 
829 
431 
169 

823 
776 
346 
152 

MOirrGOMERT. 

ChnrchofEnffhuid             .           .           • 
Wesleyan  (Onginal  Connexion)    - 

Primitive  Methodist           .          .           . 
Baptist       ..... 

77 

64 

24 

2 

7 

2 

3,795 

4,195 

2,037 

81 

443 

354 

1,892 

2,183 

989 

47 

226 

179 

1,903 

2,012 

1,046 

34 

217 

175 

FEMBBOEE. 

Chnroh  of  EncUukd            .           .           • 
Wesleyan  (Onginal  Connexion) .   • 
Congregational       .... 
PrimitiTe  Methodist           .           .          • 
Baptist      -           -           •           .           - 
Non'^enominational           •           •           • 

77 
12 
30 

1 

88 

1 

4,384 
1,383 
2;256 

41 
8,313 

81 

2,259 

664 

1,214 

24 
1,744 

44 

2,125 

719 
1,042 

17 
1,569 

37 

&ADHOS. 

Chnrch  of  England            .           •           . 
Wesleyan  (Original  Connexion)    - 
Congregational       .... 
Primitive  Methodist 

Baptist 

Non -denominational           .           .           . 

43. 

1,134 

40 

243 

36 

169 

34 

566 

,    18 

129 

17 

95 

21 

568 
22 

114 
19 
74 
13 

B  B 


.628 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  EDUOA^TIOX  COVKISSIOli  : 


The  following  tables  of  Evening  schools  in  1858,  arranged  (1)  accord- 
ing to  their  denominational  distribution,  and  (2)  in  counties,  ofibrd  a 
Btriking  contrast  to  the  corresponding  tables  of  week-day  and  Sunday 
schools, — striking  because  thej  are  numerically  so  few  in  comparison 
with  either  of  the  foregoing  classes ;  but,  nevertheless,  as  a  proof  of 
the  recognition  of  their  importance  bj  the  religious  bodies,  their  number 
is  steadily  increasing. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  there  has  been  presented  to  the  public  an 
enumeration  of  the  elementary  evening  schools  connected  with  the 
religious  denominations  throughout  England  and  Wales. 

The  Educational  Census  of  1851  did  not  furnish  an  account  of  any 
evening  schools,  excepting  those  for  adults,  and  literary,  scientifiCy  and 
mechanics'  institutions. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  the  number  of  evening  schools  is  in- 
creasing. In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  1846-7  the 
number  of  evening  scholars  in  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England  was  returned  as  22,558,  or  0*13  per  cent.x>f  the  peculation  at 
that  period,  while  in  1856-7  it  was  returned  as  54,157,  or  0-27  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  During  that  interval,  therefore,  of  10  years  the 
per-centage  of  evening  scholars,  as  measured  by  the  population,  had 
more  than  doubled.* 


DBSGRiFtioir  or  School. 


Number  of  Bvcning  Schooli 
and  of  Soholars. 


Schooli, 

t.e. 
Depart- 
mentfl. 


Sch^lan, 
Males. 


Scholan, 
Females. 


ToteL 


Chnrch  of  England 
Congregational       -  -        ,  - 

Boman  Catholio     ... 
Baptist       .... 
Unitarian   .... 
Wesleyan  (Old  Connexion) 
Jews  .... 

British  '    - 

Kon-Sectarian        -  -  - 

Bagged  Schools     - 

Total  - 


1,547 

425 

96 

78 

37 

21 

6 

lOS 

9 

14 


2;096 


•39,928 

8,748 

3,292 

1,854 

950 

687 

123 

2,842 

654 

493 


14,229 

2,596 

5,121 

1,098 

760 

463 

182 

1,408 

324 

214 


54,157 

6,344 

8,413 

2,952 

1,710 

1,150 

305 

4,250 

978 

707 


64,571 


2.)J 


80,966 


Tablb  of  EvBNma  Schools  ik  Counties. 


Dsscbiphov  of  School. 

Schools, 

Depart- 
ments. 

Nnmber  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing.to  the  Schools. 

. 

Total 

Hales. 

Femakt. 

BEDFOSD. 

Chnrch  of  England            .           -           - 
British      -          ,-           -     •  .    - 
Congpegational      -           -          -        .  - 

23 

1 
3 

1 
1 

801 
1,00 
158 
82 
270 

788 

150 

32 

120 

63 

100 
8 

150 

*  See  *<  SwMmaries  qf  ikt,  RetMnu  to  tke  General  Inquiry  made  by  the  Natkmal 
.,^to^lafijB,'*p«g0.il..XXAiuioa.;  KatiopftL  Ajcieya  Depository,  Wfstminster.) 


PABT  VI^ — BTATISnOAL  BEPOBT. 
Table  of  Evening  Schools  in  GonntieA— con/intMdf. 


Debgbiftion  or  School. 


Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 


TotaL      Males.     Females. 


BEBES. 

Church  of  England 
British       ... 
Baptist      ... 
Unitarian  ... 

BUCKS. 

Chnreh  of  England 

British 

Congregational      -  -      , 

Baptist      ... 

CAHBEIDaK 

Chuch  of  England 
British       .  .  - 

Congregational     ■  - 

CHESHIBE. 

Church  of  England 

British 

Wesleyan  (Old  Connexion) 

Boman  Catholic     - 

Congregational 

Baptist       ... 

tJnitarian  -  .  - 

Kon-denominational 

Bagged  Schools     - 


COlOrWALL. 

Church  of  England 
British       -  -  - 

Wesleyan  (Old  Conneziott) 
Boman  Catholic     - 
Congregational 

OUlEBEELAlin). 


Church  of  England 

British 

Boman  Catholic     - 

Congregational 

Baned  School      - 


DEBBT. 


Cbnrch  of  England 
British       - 
Congregational 
Bi4>Sst 
Unitarian 


22 
2 

1 
1 


81 
1 

1 
2 


28 

1 
1 
1 


23 
8 
2 

6 
9 

1 
2 
1 
3 


18 

1 
1 
1 

1 


29 
8 
3 
2 


782 
32 
30 
20 


1,086 
24 
11 
40 


822 
27 
87 

118 


800 

172 

108 

1,572 

454 

8 

46 

50 

118 


631 
64 

103 
54 
25 


383 
20 

48 

90 

120 


1,028 

168 

161 

76 

lift 


707 

82 

30 

5 


830 
24 

24 


748 
27 
25 
64 


644 

119 

55 

610 

321 

4 

26 

50 

100 


587 
64 

108 
41 
13 


211 
20 
18 
20 
60 


691 
96 

182 
81 
56 

B  B 


76 

15 

256 

11 
16 

74 

12 
54 


156 

53 

48 

962 

133 

4 

20 

18 


13 
12 


122 

30 
70 
60 


837 
67 
29 
45 
63 
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DUCBIFIIOH  or  SCHOOI. 

Schools, 

Depart- 
ments. 

ing  to  the  Schools. 

Total 

Males. 

FemsJea. 

DEVON. 

Church  of  England            ... 

British 

Congregational      .           -           -           - 

30 
3 

1 

1,058 
95 
10 

701 
88 

4 

357 

7 
6 

DORSET. 

Church  of  England            ... 

British 

Congregational       -           .           -           • 
Unitarian 

82 

1 
3 

1 

1,116 

25 

53 

115 

944 
25 
38 
65 

17t 

15 
50 

DUBHAIL 

Chnrch  of  England            .           .           - 

British 

Ecman  Catholic     -           *           -            - 

21 
2 

7 

750 

91 

202 

639 

84 

128 

111 

7 
74 

ESSEX. 

Chnrch  of  England             -           .           - 

British 

Congregational      -           .          •           . 
Baptist       -           -           .           -           - 

83 

9 

4 
1 

1,169 

299 

329 

40 

990 
266 
143 

179 
33 

186 
40 

GLOUCESTEB. 

Chnrch  of  England             ... 

British 

Roman  Catholic                 ... 
Congregational      •           .           .           - 

Baptist 

Ragged  Schools     .... 

83 
4 
3 
3 
2 
3 

1,146 

195 

106 

81 

79 

169 

777 

151 

85 

55 

38 

133 

36» 
44 

21 
26 
41 
3G 

EAMFSHIBE.'' 

Chnrch  of  England            ... 

British 

Congregational      -           •           -            . 

Baptist 

Unitarian 

Kon-denominational           ... 

37 

1 
5 
1 
1 
2 

1,304 
24 

118 
18 
21 

174 

1,248 
24 
89 

8 
174 

56 

29 
18 
13 

HEREFORD. 

Church  of  England            -           -          - 

2 

59 

59 

— 

HEBTFOED. 

Chnrch  of  England            .           .           . 

British 

Congregational       .           -           -            - 

36 
2 
2 

1,242 
70 
62 

1,059 
70 
44 

183 
18 

*  Inclttding  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
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Schools, 

Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

TotaL 

Males. 

Females. 

HUNTINGDOH. 

Church  of  England            .           •           • 
British       -           *^         -. 
Congregational      .           -           .           • 

7 
1 
1 

1 

258 

la 

40 
22 

154 
13 
20 

7 

104 

20 
15 

XUMT. 

Church  of  England            ... 

British 

Congregational      -           -           -           - 

Baptist 

N<m«<ipnnmin  atJonal          ... 

40 
3 
2 

1 
1 

1,402 
96 
51 
41 
88 

1,198 
68 
85 
20 
48 

204 
28 
16 
21 
40 

LANCASTES. 

1    •    •     1     1     1     I    • 
1    1    1     ((     1    1     1 
■    •    1     t     1     I     I     1 

205 
12 
10 
48 
24 
14 
5 
1 

7,163 
536 
525 
4,787 
1,253 
703 
196 
100 

4,513 
287 
304 

1,539 

662 

407 

130 

60 

2,650 

249 

221 

3,248 

591 

296 

66 

40 

LET0E8TEB. 

Church  of  Enghmd            ... 
Boman  Catholic     -           .           -           . 
Congregational      -           -           -           . 

Unitarian 

16 

1 
7 

I 

557 
40 
289 
116 
175 

875 

128 
52 
87 

182 
40 

161 
64 
88 

LmCOLK 

Church  of  England            •           .           . 

32 

1,114 

963 

151 

MIDDLESEX. 

Church  of  England            •           •           • 

British 

Boman  Catholic     .... 
Congregational      .... 

Unitarian 

Jews          -           -           -           .           . 

161 
5 
5 
3 
2 
5 

5,644 
275 
266 
47 
110 
252 

3,402 

191 

167 

41 

70 

123 

2,242 

84 

99 

6 

40 

129 

KONUOUTH. 

Church  of  England            ... 
British       -           . 

Congregational      «... 
Baptist 

12 

1 
1 
1 

433 
24 

31 
18 

200 
24 
19 
10 

233 

12 

9 

082  BXFQiVt  OP  ISX  WDVCAXUm  COM1IIS8ION  : 


DBBGBXPnOK  or  SOHOOI* 


NOKFOLK 

Church  of  England 

British       -           .  -  . 

Roman  Catholie     -  -  - 

Congregational      .  -  - 

BapUft       -           -  -  - 

Unitarian  -           -  -  - 

'^on-denominadonal 

NOBTEAHFTON. 

Ghnrch  of  England 

Britiah       -  -  -  - 

Congregational      .  -  - 

Baptist      .  -  -  - 

KOBTHUMBEBLAin). 

Chnrch  of  England 

British       -            -  -  - 

Boman  Catholic     •  -  • 

Utdtarian  -           -  -  - 

NOTTINQHAM. 

Chnrch  of  England 

British       .           .  -  - 

Congregational,      •  -  - 

Baptist       .           -  -  - 

Unitarian  .           -  -  - 

OXFOBD. 

Church  of  England 

British       -  -  -  - 

Congregational      .  -  - 

BTJTLAHD. 

Chnrch  of  England 
Congregational      -  -  • 

Baptist       .  -  -  - 


SALOP. 


Chnrch  of  England 
British       - 


SOKEBSET. 


Chnrch  of  England 
British       - 
Congregational 
Baptist 
Unitarian  - 


Schools, 

ue.. 
Depart- 
ments. 


04 

4 
I 
1 
2 

I 
1 


6S 
8 

1 
8 


85 

1 
4 
1 

1 


88 

1 
8 


55 

.   7 

1 


Nnmber  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 


Total,      liales.     Femalea. 


1,895 
74 
15 
18 
117 
SO 
87 


1^17 
78 
29 
65 


288 

20 

878 

264 


i;224 

66 

257 

45 

26 


1,157 
40 
69 


118 
19 
26 


264 

46 


1,939 

164 

190 

38 

172 


1,764 
52 
10 
6 
89 
20 
87 


1,274 
58 
18 

20 


258 

20 

196 

180 


833 
22 
64 
10 
10 


997 
40 
54 


118 
11 
14 


211 
46 


1,480 

127 

95 

15 

72 


131 

5 

7 

S8 


543 
20 
11 
45 


80 

177 
184 


891 
44 

198 
85 
16 


160 
15 


8 
12 


53 


459 

87 

95 
18 
100 
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DssciuipTioir  ov  School. 


STAFFOKD. 

ChoTch  of  England 
British       - 

Weileyan  -  .           - 

Boman  Catholic  - 

Congregational  -> 

Bi4>tist       .  :           . 

Unitarian  -  -           - 

SUFFOLK 

Church  of  Kngland 

Congregational 

Baptist       ... 

Ragged  Schools     - 


SUSSET. 

Church  of  England 

British       -  .  - 

Congregational 

Bi^tist      .  -  - 

Jews  .  -  - 

Non-denominational 

SUSSEX. 

Church  of  England 

British      - 

Congregational 

Buotist       ... 

Unitarian  -  -  - 

WAEWICK 

Church  of  England 

British 

Boman  Catholic  - 

Congregational 

Bimtist       -  -  - 

Umtarian  -  -  - 

Bagged  Schools  • 


WESTHOSELAND. 


Church  of  England 
Boman  Catholic     - 


WILTS. 


Church  of 'England 
British 

Congregational 
Baptist 


Schools, 

i.e.. 
Depart- 
ments. 


86 
1 
1 
5 
2 
8 
2 


60 
6 

1 
8 


88 
8 
6 
1 

1 

8 


89 

J 
1 
8 

1 


66 

1 
8 
7 

4 
4 
8 


48 

4 
7 
7 


Numher  of  Scholars  hekmg- 
ing  to  the  Schools. 


TotaL 


928 
40 
164 
148 
60 
40 
45 


1,741 

190 

60 

46 


1,168 

58 

416 

100 

58 

809 


1,018 

18 

55 

149 

16 


1,919 
97 
648 
884 
188 
814 
80 


91 
88 


1,467 
118 
888 

.  889 


Males. 


595 
40 
85 
58 
88 
36 
86 


1,480 

175 

68 

80 


968 

88 

858 


115 


987 
18 
88 

114 
16 


1,817 

807 

100 
86 

154 
40 


88 

12 


1,889 

81 

158 

172 


Females. 


833 

79 
85 
32 
4 
80 


861 

15 

8 

85 


190 

86 

164 

100 

58 

94 


76 

87 
85 


708 
97 
885 
184 
97 
60 
40 


58 
10 


188 
88 

70 

67 
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DxflGBZPnoK  OF  School. 


School!, 

Depart- 
ments. 


Nomber  of  Scholars  belongs 
ing  to  the  Schools. 


TotaL      Males.     Females. 


WOBCESTES. 

Church  of  England 

Boman  Cathofic     - 

Congregational 

Baptist       ... 

Unitarian 

TORE. 

Qmrch  of  England 

BritUh       - 

Wesleyan  -  .  - 

Congregational 

Baptist      .  .  .  . 

ISLE  OF  MAK. 

Chnrch  of  England 

ANaiESET. 

CSinrch  of  England 

BBECOV. 

Chnrch  of  England 
British       - 

CABUABTHEN. 

Church  of  England 
British       -  -  . 

Boman  Catholic     - 
Baptist       -  -  - 

CAEDIOAET. 

Chnrch  of  England 
British       .  -  - 

CAENABVOK. 

Church  of  England 
British       -  -  - 

Baptist       -  -  - 

DENBIGH. 

Church  of  England 

baptist       -  -  .      , 

PUNT. 

Chnrch  of  England 
Boman  CathoUo     * 


84 

1 

1 
1 
6 


106 

8 

7 

88 

11 


13 

1 


844 
28 
56 
49 

150 


8,697 
510 
855 

1,086 

388 


73 


64 


33 
70 


97 

80 

3 

27 


471 
11 


64 

176 

11 


270 
50 


65 
14 


684 

30 
19 
75 


8,161 
178 
140 
635 
265 


39 


48 


33 
44 


67 
60 

10 


260 
8 


58 

176 

5 


232 
34 


53 


160 

26 

30 

'  75 


1,536 
332 
115 
401 
123 


34 


22 


86 


30 

20 

3 

17 


211 
3 


38 
16 


18 
14 
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!De8criftioic  ow  School. 

Sohook, 

Depart- 
ments. 

Number  of  Scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Hales.     Females. 

OLAMOBGAH. 

Church  of  England            -           •           - 

Britiah 

Boman  Catholio     •           -^           -           - 
Congregational       -           -           -           - 

12 

1 
2 

4 
1 

409 
30 

104 
69 
40 

282 

30 

69 
37 

177 

104 

3 

MEBIONETE. 

Chnrch  of  England             -v           -           - 

Britiah 

Congregational       -           .           -           - 

2 

1 
1 

52 

171 

15 

34 
98 
15 

18 

73 

MONTGOMEEY. 

Chnich  of  England             .           -           - 
British       -           -           -           -            -. 
CoDgr^ational      .           -           -           - 

4 
1 
1 

138 
18 
26 

64 
14 
17 

74 
4 
9 

FEMBSOEE. 

Chnrch  of  England             .           .           - 
Congregational      -           -           -           - 

3 

4 

115 

98 

71 
60 

44 

38 

SADNOB. 

Church  of  England            .           -           - 

2 

53 

21 

32 

With  reference  to  the  progress  made  in  the  provision  for  week-day 
school  education  during  the  last  seven  years,  the  following  table, 
constructed  from  returns  obtained  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in 
the  specimen  districts,  throws  some  light. 


PISTBICT. 

Prmxntion  of  Bcbolan  in  PabUo  and 

I^yate  Week-day  Schools  to  the 

Population, 

in  1861. 

in  1858. 

Mr.  Hedley'g  (Agricultural)     - 

Mr.  Erasers           da              -            .            - 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  (MetropoUtan) 

Mr.  Hodgson's             do.          - 

Mr.  Winder  (Manufacturing)   -           -           - 

Mr.  Coode               do.             -           -           - 

Mr.  Foster  (Mining)    -           -           -           - 

Mr.  Jenkins    do.,      Welsh      .           -           - 

Mr.  Cumin  (Maritime)  -          -           -           - 

Mr.  Hare          do.       -           -           -           - 

lin    7'77 
1  in    9*46 
lin    9-62 
lin    i27 
lin  10*15 
lin  10-17 
1  in    7*96 
1  in  13-88 
lin    8-23 
lin    8-26 

lin    7-39 
lin    7-46 
lin    8-34 
lin    7^64 
lin   9:46 
1  in    8-07 
lin    6-44 
1  in  10-58 
lin    6-47 
lin    7-26 

Total       - 

1  in    9-09 

lin    7-83 

The  aggregate  population  of  the  districts  comprised  in  the  above 
table  was  estimated  to  amount  in  the  middle  of  1858  to  2,401,601,  or 
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one-eighth  of  the  ef^timated  populatioA  of  Englimd  aitd  Wales  in  that 
year. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  table  that  in  the  specimen  districts  tiie 
proportion  of  scholars  in  week-daj  schools  of  all  kinds  to  the  total 
population  in  1858  was  1  in  7*83.  The  proportion  for  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1858,  as  shown  bj  the  general  inquiry  of  the 
Commission,  was  1  in  7'7»  In  1851  the  proportion  for  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales  was  1  in  8*36. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  in  this  section  is  the  proportion  of 
scholars  in  private  week-day  schools  to  the  total  number  of  scholars  in 
week-day  schools  of  all  kinds.  The  following  table  shows  this  propor- 
tion in  the  ten  specimen  districts  in  the  year  -1851  and  1868  respec- 
tively. The  table  proves  that  the  public  schools  have  gained  bnt 
slightly  during  that  period  on  private  schools,  and  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  reverse  has  been  the  casQ  ;  as,  for  exaib{4e,  in  four 
out  of  the  ten  districts. 


FMvoeotan  of  Scholan  In  PrtvBto 
WeekHlsy  Sehools  to  Scholars  in  Weeic- 

DiBTBICT. 

Assistant 
Commissioners. 

day  Schools  of  »ll  kinds. 

1861. 

1858. 

Eastern  Agricultand  - 

Rev.THedley 

87-4 

82*6 

Rev.  J.  Praser 

29-7 

28*4 

Metropolitan,  Northern 
[)o.        SoQthem 

Mr.  Wilkinson 

38*7 

85- 

Dr.  Hodgson  - 

84-4 

82-7 

Bradibrd  and  Rochdale 

Mr.Wmder   - 

87-8 

40- 

Staffordthire  •           •           - 

Mr.  Coode     - 

3?-7 

42M 

Wales    -       -           -           . 

Mr.  Jenkins  - 

lQ-8 

15- 1 

Durham  and  Cumberland*      - 

Mr.  Foster     - 

30-9 

24*8 

Bristol  and  Plymooth 

Mr.  Gamin    - 

85-9 

88- 

Hnll,  Tannonth,  and  Ipswich  - 

Mr.  Hare 
ratal       -        - 

.46*7 

42-9 

1 

85-1 

88*9 

*  The  Union  of  Dntham  is  not  included  in  this  comparison'  of  the  startles  of 
Mr.  Foster's  district,  because  in  the  eensos  of  1851  it  was  united  with  the  Union  of 
Lanchester,  which  Union  Mr.  Foster  did  not  examine  in  1858. 

The  following  table  shows  the  centesimal  proportion  of  public  week- 
day schools  in  the  specimen  districts  established  during  certain  periods. 


Centesimal  Proportion 
esteblished 

Df  Schools 

Asslstuit 
CommisBioners. 

District. 

Belui'e 

Between 

Since 
1858. 

and  in 

1888 

1888. 

andlSSS. 

Agricultural  - 

Rev.  T.  Hedley 

50-0 

87-5 

12-5 

Agricultural  - 

Rev.  J.  Fraser 

88-6 

88-1 

28-3 

Metropolitan  - 

BIr.  Wilkinson 

38*4 

48*8 

18-3 

MetnmoUtan  - 
Manuftctnring 

Dr.  Hodgson 

51-4 

32-4 

16-2 

Mr.  Coode    - 

48-4 

27-4 

24-2 

Manufhcturing 

Mr.  Winder - 

17-9 

67-7 

24-4 

Mining 

Mr.  Jenkins 

23-7 

38-1 

48*2 

Mining 

Mr.  Foster   - 

89-7 

29*8 

81-0 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cumin   - 

48~-6 

34-6 

21-8 

Maritime 

Mr.  Hare     - 
Total 

35-8 

49*0 

15-7 

40-0 

37-5 

22«5 
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The  next  table  shows  the  centesimal  proportion  of  buildings  con- 
nected with  public  week-day  schools  erected  in  the  specunen  districts 
during  the  periods  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  table. 


AmAgtmat 

'^"*^SSi2s:S!S5A''''^' 

Dftrtrict 

Before 
aiidtB 
188«. 

Between 

18M 
■ndlSSS. 

Since 
18B8. 

Agriciiltiinl  - 

Rer.  T.  Hedlej 

S4*l 

45-9 

90«0 

AgriciiltiiTBl  - 

Rer.  J.  Fraaer 

34-6 

44-4 

21-0 

Metropolitan  - 

Mr.  Wilkinflon 

S6*8 

57-8 

15-9 

Metropolitan  - 

Dr.  Hodgioa 

42-7 

37-9 

19-4 

JAanixuictiiiuff 

Mr.  Winder- 

33-4 

47-6 

19-0 

Manniketiiring 

Mr.  Goode   - 

33-3 

380 

28-7 

Mining 

Mr.  JenkfaiB 

30-0 

46-6 

»4-5 

Mining 

Mr.Foeter  - 

40-7 

33*6 

25  7 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cnmin  - 

34-6 

88-1 

27-3 

Maritime       - 

Mr.  Hare     - 
Total 

28-1 

44-8 

271       s 

34*1 

42-9 

23-0 

CHAPTER 

n. 

- 

Teachers  of  Schools  for  the  lNDEPRin>£irT  Poor. 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  has  reference 
to  teachers  of  private  schools  ;  the  second  to  teachers  of  pnblic  schools. 

I. — ^Tbachebs  of  Private  Schools. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Report  that  the  character  of  private  schools  depends 
entirely  upon  the  character  of  their  teachers.  In  Section  11.,  Chapter  L 
of  this  Statistical  Report,  tables  have  been  given  to  show  the  highest 
weekly  fees  nnder  U.  per  quarter  charged  in  private  schools,  and  the 
annual  incomes  of  the  teachers  of  such  schools. 

With  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  of  private  schools  little 
information  of  a  statistical  kind  can  be  furnished.  The  following  table, 
framed  from  returns  collected  in  the  specimen  districts,  shows  the  pro- 
portion of  teachers  in  private  schools  who  hold  certificates  of  com- 
petency from  Public  Boards  of  Examiners.  The  few  teachers  who 
possessed  certificates  of  competency  had  obtained  them  when  they  were 
teachers  of  pnblic  schools  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  or  in  some 
cases  from  the  College  of  Preceptors. 
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District. 

AHifltant 
CommiMioiian. 

Number  of  Tewben 

infiluded 

in  the  Etftum. 

Number  of  the 
IbreKoinic  Teachers 
hnimngCartificatea 
of  Competenrar  from 

Publio  Bodies. 

Male. 

Female. 

Tbtal. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Agricnltanl     - 

Ber.T.Hedley    - 

49 

422 

471 

_^ 

1 

1 

Agrioultunl     - 

Bev.  J.  Fraaer      - 

29 

864 

393 

•— 

1 

1 

Metnypolitan     - 

Mr.  WUkiiiMn      - 

99 

413 

506 

4 

— 

4 

Metropolitan     - 

Dr.  Hodgson 

45 

112 

157 

1 

2 

3 

Mr.  Winder-       - 

69 

207 

276 

— 

— 

— 

Maiiiiikctuiliiff  - 

Mr.Coode    -       - 

77 

512 

589 

2 

— 

2 

Kining     • 

Mr.  Jenkina 

S3 

57 

80 

1 

1 

2 

Kining     • 

Mr.  Foster  -       - 

45 

157 

202 

— 

1 

1 

Maritime-       - 

Mr.  Camin  -       - 

57 

463 

520 

2 

— 

2 

Maritixne  *       * 

Mr.  Hare     -       - 
Total      . 

36 

364 

400 

1 

1 

' 

523 

3,071 

3,594* 

10 

7 

IT 

*  It  appears  from  this  table  that  only  -  47  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  priyate  schools 
hold  certiftcates  of  competency  from  the  Committee  of  Council  or  the  College  of 
Preceptors. 

n. — Teachebs  of  Public  Schools. 

It  is  stated  in  the  General  Report  that  the  Government  system  of 
training  teachers  was  framed  bj  the  Minutes  of  1846,  and  that  the  papil- 
teachership  system,  together  with  the  system  of  granting  certificates 
of  merit  to  schoohnasters  and  schoolmistresses,  was  then  introduced. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  certificated  teachers, 
assistant  teachers,  and  pupil-teachers,  employed  in  each  of  the  10  years 
between  1849  and  1859  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 


KmnberofOertilicated 

1 
Number  of  Assistsnt    ! 

Number  of 

At  the 

Tesobers. 

Teachers. 

Pupil-teachers. 

End  of 

d 

. 

Tear. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

& 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1849 

_ 

__ 

681 

_ 

_^ 

_ 

2,424 

1,156 

3,580 

1860 

— 

— 

980 

— 

— 

— 

3,070 

1,590 

4,660 

1851 

845 

328 

1,173 

— 

.~  . 

— 

3,657 

1,950 

5,607 

1852 

1,158 

513 

1,671 

— 

— 

_ 

4,011 

2,169 

6,180 

1853 

1,541 

756 

2,297 

67 

28 

95 

4,308 

2,604 

6,912 

1854 

1,859 

977 

2,836 

139 

33 

172 

4,500 

3,096 

7,596 

1855 

2,242 

1,190 

3,432 

173 

48 

221 

4,910 

3,614 

8,524 

1856 

2,726 

1,647 

4,373 

181 

44 

225 

6,800 

4,445 

10.245 

1857 

3,206 

1,960 

5,166 

198 

46 

244 

6,773 

.6,449 

12,222 

1858 

3,568 

2,320 

5,888 

184 

59 

243 

7,673 

6,351 

14,024 

1859 

4,137 

2,741 

6,878 

214 

81 

295 

8,219 

7,005 

15,224 
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BEFOXrr  OF  TffiE   BDUOATIOK  COM IQSSION  ! 


From  the  aboye  table  it  appears  that  a  total  of  2,364  teachers  gives 
612  as  holding  certificates.  There  are  about  24,500  public  week-day 
schools  or  depai'tments  in  England  and  Wales,  and  therefore  at  least  the 
same  number  of  teachers,  which,  according  to  the  proportion  in  the 
{Specimen  districts,  ought  to  supply  6,380  certificated  teachers.  The 
total  number  probably  employed  at  the  present  time  is  about  6,900. 
But  as  this  number  includes  &e  certificated  teachers  in  Scotland,  and 
as  there  must  be  more  teachers  than  departments,  the  proportion  of  the 
certificated  to  the  total  number  of  teachers  is  perhaps  somewhat  larger 
in  the  specimen  districts  than  in  the  country  generally. 

The  following  table  throws  light  upon  the  amount  of  experience 
possessed  by  the  teachers  of  public  week-day  schools  in  the  specimen 
districts.  The  period  of  three  years  was  fixed  upon  because  it  was 
supposed  that  in  that  time  teachers  would  have  acquired  a  fair  amount 
of  practical  ability  in  the  management  of  schools. 


BiBtrict. 


Agricultaral  - 
Agricnltural  - 
Metropolitan  - 
Metropolitan  - 
Manufacturing 
Manufkoturing 

Mining. 
Maritime 
Maritime 

Total      - 


C!ommii8lon«ri. 


Rer.  J.Hedley 
Rev.  J.  Fraser 
Mr.  Wilkinaon 
Dr.  Hodgson  - 
Mr.  Coode  - 
Mr.  Winder  - 
Mr.  Jenkins  - 
Mr.  Foster  - 
Mr.  Cumin  - 
Mr.  Hare 


Number 

of 

Schools 

that 

made 

the 

Betums. 


186 
382 
144 
154 
158 
89 
97 
206 
139 
110 


1,665 


Centesimal  Proportion  of  Hasten  and 
Mistresses  who  have  been  Teachers 


For  more  than  8  Tears.    For  less  than  8  Tesn. 


76*7 
59*9 
61-8 
80-7 
68-3 
73-0 
73-6 
80*8 
72-8 
77-2 


72-2 


64*8 
53-5 
60-1 
73«8 
59-6 
67-8 
68-6 
59-2 
62-7 
75-4 


61-9 


70M 
55-5 
60*8 
76-6 
63-3 


66*5 


23*3 
40-1 
38-2 
19'3 
31-7 
27*0 
26*4 
19*2 
27-2 
22*8 


27-8 


35 

46 

39 

26 

40 

32 

31 

40*8 

37-3 

24-6 


38*1 


I 


29- 
44- 

39- 

23 

36- 

29* 

28- 

27-8 

32-6 

23-6 


38-5 


The  centesimal  proportions  of  schoohnasters  and  schoolmistresses 
trained  in  normal  colleges,  and  untrained,  are  shown  by  the  next  table, 
which  comprises  the  data  on  this  point  collected  in  the  specimen 
districts. 


District* 


Agrieultoral  - 
Agricnltural  - 
Metropolitaa  - 
Metropolitan  - 
Manu&ctnring 
Mana&ctnring 
Mining  - 
Mining  -  .^  - 
Maritime 
pkiaritime 

Total     - 


Assistant 


Number 

.of 
Schools 

that 


Returns. 


Ber.  J.  Hedley 
Ber.  J.  Fraser 
Mr.  Wilkinson 
Dr.  Hodgson  - 
Mr.  Coode  - 
Mr.  Winder  - 
ter.  Jenkins  - 
BIr.  Foster  - 
^St,  Cumin 
Mr.  Hare 


228 

396 
•150s 
171 
164 
89 
109 
214 
159 
108 

UBS 


Per-oentsge  of  Mssters  and  Misti  esses 


Trained  in  a  Normal 
College. 


44-7 
39-2 
6S-8 
54-1 
65-0 
67-3 
61-5 
38-8 
54-8 
53*1 

51-2 


29 

15 

57 

50 

33 

40 

20 

23 

38-8 

55-7 


32*5 


35-7 
22-7 

60-4 
51-9 
46*8 
53-1 
44-4 
32-5 
46-1 
54-4 

40-5 


Nottrsined. 


55-3 

60-8 

34*2 

45 

35* 

32' 

38' 

61 

45 


46*9 


70*9 
84-5 
42*9 
49*6 
67-0 
59-3 
80-0 
76-6 
61*2 
44-3 


48*8  67 -.6 


64-3 

77-S 

39 

48 

53 

46 

55 

67 

58 

45 


59-5 


PABT 


ihool-misiresses,  certificated  and  uncertificated,  in  pnblic  inspected  scho^^^^^*®*^*'^  ' 


SCHOOLS  VIS] 

MASTEBS.                                               II 

OertifloBted:                  | 

ZTwwrtiflcated. 

« 

Certiflca 

Arerage 

Ayersge 

A^ersge 

jpeouniaiT 
Emoluments 

dumber 

Number 
provided 
with 
House 
or  Bent- 
free. 

l^oluments 

Number 

Number 
provided 
•^  with    , 
House  1 
or  Bent- 
free. 

]£^^t. 

Nu 

(including 

on 

(including 

on 

(Including 

h 

GoTernment 

which 

Government 

whinh 

Government 

wl 

Grants  and  all 

Grants  and  aU 

Grants  and  sll 

Av» 

professional 

is  taken. 

professional 

is  taken. 

professional 

sources  of 

sources 

■ouroes 

t{ 

Income). 

of  Income). 

of  Income). 

£     s.   d 

t 

£    *.    rf. 

£    *.    d. 

109  15     4 

154 

97 

76     7     6 

25 

20 

75  14     5 

r       - 

89  16     5 

198 

133 

58     5     0 

34 

27 

58  16  10 

90  12     7 

294 

191 

53     7     9 

48 

31 

65     0     I 

•    " 

81     7     7 

182 

108 

50  12     1 

46 

28 

^5     3     3 

,         * 

89     8     7 

96 

68 

51     8     4 

25 

18 

59     9     1 

90  12     0 

172 

115 

53     3     2 

16 

10 

61     6     2 

89  18     5 

219 

143 

60     5     4 

45 

34 

60  17     6 

99     3  10 

234 

119 

67     6  10 

27 

12 

69     5     2 

" 

92     2     7 

220 

141 

59     8  11 

39 

25 

61     0     5 

85  12     1 

63 

50 

45     7     4 

12 

11 

55  15     0 

* 

84     8     6^ 

135 

90 

43  11     Of 

43 

29 

57  10     7* 

92     4     5 

139 

81 

59  19     1 

7 

2 

64     3     6 

" 

^1     78     9     1 

137 

103 

49     4     1 

34 

20 

61     2     5 

ter,  CnmberlAiid,  ] 

r     110     2     5 

125 

38 

80     9     2 

12 

3 

73  14  11 

. 

a  1    122     7     2 
j       99     9     1 

1      100.    9    4 

27 

8 

81     1     9 

2 

1 

66  11     5 

jr,  Middlesex  and  ( 
>rd,  Monmoath,  ^ 

65 

15 

84     8     0 

15 

2 

70  13     4 

^Stafford        . 

B  ;  and  part  qf  B 

93 

32 

69  19     0 

13 

3 

67     7     4 

. 

Nottingham,  Rati 
tford,  Kent,  Leioc 

. 1   106  12     1 

121 

43 

60     7     1 

14 

4 

69     3    3 

}  1   101     1     8 
.    1     95     3     8 

id,  Denbigh,  Duri 

130 

48 

71     3     8 

10 

5 

66  13     0 

- 

44 

23 

. 

— 

— 

55     4    4 

<{aennarthen,  Com 

,  Hertford,  Hunting 

!          81     8     2 

23 

10 

59  10    0 

4 

1 

60     6 

Surrey,   Sussex,  vl 

?|  i     79    0     8^ 

-  i     82     7     8 
;|       93     6     9 

-  112  12     9 
';|       90  18     9 

Elint,  Lancaster,  If 

48 

17 

48     4     5 

9 

4 

62     5     5 

:  and  part  of  Scot 

Fife,  Haddington, 
and  Western  Isles 

16 
185 

8 
124 

44     2     0 
j  104     9     6 

5 
34 

1 
17 

59  16     6 
52     8  10 

134 

70 

'     88     4    9 

21 

12 

64     1     6 

irdine,  Nairn,  Ork 

101 

79 

,     67     8     3 

28 

19 

66     0     0 

- 

?h,  Elgin,  Fife,  Fc 

iy\      96  15    0 

174 

89 

57  15    9 

12 

7 

58     5     1 

aim,  Orkney,  Pec 
Sutherland 

•J 

1|     100    5     6 

ark,  Renfrew,  Wo 

92 

41 

72  17     4 

10 

3 

64     3     3 

: 

78    5    2 

38 

18 

59     8     5 

6 

2 

55  10     8 

' 

*        94    3     7 

3,659 

2,102 

62    4  11 

596 

351 

62  13  10 

•^.    T 
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olf  ret  for  1859-60. 


?TE  AOCPLB  inspection  ONLY, 


Ae6^ 


.tSTJ 
'SSES. 


1  00 

1^  89 

I  47 

#;l  72 

86  62 

9:  45 

17'  M 

12:  10 

14  n 

5'  ;o    — 

10  fi  — 

4  B  — 

3  I  I 

4  ^  2 
1  I  — 


43 
14 
45 
51 
48 
16 

33 


^  i    ^ 


^      - 


Number 

provided 

with 

House 

or  Rent- 

firee. 


30 
3 
17 
29 
19 
7 

12 


1 
8 

128 


INFANTS'  ]iI8TB£SSE& 


Averase 
Bftluy. 


£     8.  d. 

22  11  10 

24  14  1 

24  14  1 

27  8  4* 

24  14  1 

29  1  0 

33     1  0 


22     2     6 


42  10     0 


26  13     6 


Number 

on 

which 

Avenge 

is  taken. 


13 
9 
6 
6 

14 
5 


63 


Number 

provided 

with 

House 

or  Rent- 

flree. 


25 


hi. 

er? 

!ar 
«t( 


ha? 

Tih 


le. 


I 
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The  average  pecnniary  emoluments  of  schoolmasters  f 


DISTBJOTfl. 


1 


Ik  Couin'iES  oi^— 

Middlesex  ..- 

Glooeester,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Oxford,  Warwick,  and  Worcester 

York ,    - 

Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Somerset  ..... 

Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk        ....... 

J  Derby,  Leicester,  lincoln,  Northampton,  Nottingham,  and  Rutland 

I  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Channel  Islands         ..... 

Lancaster,  and  Isle  of  Man         ....... 

Chester,  Salop,  and  Stafford       ....... 

Bedford,  Buckingham,  Cambridge,  Hertford,  and  Huntingdon    .  •  • 

Berks,  Hants,  and  Wilts  ....... 

Cumberland,  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Westmoreland         ... 

^Wales  ......... 

'Angles^,  Lancaster,  Isle  of  Man  ;  andpartofCtuBTOxnron,  Chester,  Cumberland,  ] 
high,  Derby,  Flint,  and  Westmoreland  -  .  -  -  - 

PartofBerkB,  Buckingham,  Derby,  Essex,  Hertford,  Kent,  Leicester,  Middlesex  and  ( 

Brecon,  Cardigan,  Caermarthen,  Glamorgan,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Id 
gomery ,  Pembroke,  Radnor,  Warwick,  Worcester ;  and  part  of  Stafford 

Cornwall,  Deyon,  Dorset,  Hants,  Somerset,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Wilts  ;  and  part  qf  B 
Backingham,  Lincoln,  and  Oxford  ...... 

Bedford,  Cambridge,  Hontingdon,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Nottingham,  Rut) 
Suffolk  ;  and  part  q/ Berks,  Buckingham,  Derby,  Essex,  Hertford,  Kent,  Leioe 
Lincoln,  Middlesex,  and  Oxford        ...... 

Merioneth,  Salop  ;  and  part  of  Caernarvon,  Chester,  Comberland,  Denbigh,  Dur) 
Flint,  Northumberland,  Stafford,  Westmoreland,  and  York    ... 

^Par^p/Thirham,  Northumberland,  and  York   -  .  -  .  - 

'Bedford,  Berks,  Brecon,  Buckingham,  Cambridge,  Cardigan,  Caermarthen,  Com 
DeTon,Dorset,  Essex,  Glamorgan,  Gloucester,  Hants,  Hertford,  Hertford,  Hunting 
Kent,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Notting 
Oxford,  Pembroke,  Radnor,  Rutland,  Somerset,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  HI 
and  Worcester  -  .--.-.. 

Anglesey,  Caemaryon,  Chester,  Comberland,  Denbigh,  Derby,  Flint,  Lancaster,  "h 
Man,  Merioneth,  Montgomery,  Salop,  Stafford,  Westmoreland ;  and  part  of  Scot 

^Durham,  Northumberland,  Warwick,  York ;  and  part  qf  Scotland 

^Argyll,  Berwick,  Bute,  Clackmannan,  Dumbarton,  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Haddington, 
ross,  Lmlithgow,  Peebles,  Perth,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Stiriing,  and  Western  Isles 

Ayr,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Wigtown  ... 

Aberdeen,  Ban£^  Caithness,  Elgin,  Forftr,  Inyemess,  Kincardine,  Nairn,  Orl 

^    Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  Sutherland  ...... 

"Aberdeen,  Banff,  Berwick,  Caithness,  Clackmannan,  Edinburgh,  Elgin,  Fife,  Fc 
Haddington,  Inverness,  Kincardine,  Khiross,  Linlithgow,  Nairn,  Orkney,  Pec 
Perth,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Stirling,  and  Sutherland 

Argyll,  Ayr,  Bute,  Dumbarton,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Wo 

I     Isles,  and  Wigtown  ---.-.-. 
Epiicopal  Schools  in  Scotland        -'- 


Total 


PART  YL — STATISTICAL  H£|*OBT. 
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Closely  eonaected  with  ike  subject  of  this  section  is  the  sjstejii  of 

.  training  of  teudiers  of  public  schools  in  the  various  colleges^     The 

number  of  these  establishments  in  England  and  Wales  is  now  35, 

all   of  which,  excepting  two  (Lichfield  and  Homerton),  are   under 

Government  inspection  and  received  Government  aid. 

The  following  tables  show,  the  number  of  training  colleges,  the  dates 
of  their  establishment,  and  of  the  earliest  Government  grants  made  to 
them  for  premises,  and  the  religious  denominations  with  which  they 
are  connected. 

(A.) — CoLLSOEB  for  Males  only. 


Date 

Traiaing  CoUegei. 

Date 
of  Establish- 
ment 

ofEarUest 

GoTemment 

Grants  for 

Premises. 

Beligioos  Denomination 
with  which  connected. 

Chester- 

1839 

1843 

Church  of  England. 

Chichester 

1839 

.  1851 

Ditto. 

Lichfield* 

1839 

• 

Ditta 

Exeter  -           -           • 

1839 

1854 

Ditto. 

Winchester 

1839 

nil. 

Ditto. 

Batterseft 

1840 

.   - 

Ditta 

Chelsea  (St  Mark's)      - 

1841 

1842 

Ditto. 

1  jnrtiATti                  •               a 

1841 

1847 

Ditto. 

Carnarvon 

1846 

1858 

Ditta 

Yoric  and  Ripen 

1846 

1846 

Ditto. 

Carmarthen 

1848 

1849 

Ditto.   . 

Metropolitan      -            ^ 

1849 

1850 

Ditta 

Saliley  - 

1852 

1852 

Ditta 

hammersmith   - 

1852 

1852 

Roman  CathoUc 

Culham  - 

1853 

1853 

Church  of  EngUnd. 

Bangor  -           -            - 

- 

1857 

Non-denominational 
(British  and  Foreign). 

Peterborough    - 

•              " 

•             • 

Chnrch  of  England. 

(B.) — Colleges  for  Females  only. 


Gray's  Inn  Road  (Home 

1836 

1856 

Chnrch  of  Enghmd. 

and  Colonial  Society). 

Salisbury 

1840 

1852 

Ditta 

Iforwich            -           - 

1840 

1854 

Ditto. 

Whitelands 

1841 

1851 

Ditta 

Brighton 

1842 

1855 

Ditto. 

Warrington       •           - 

1844 

1854 

Ditto. 

York  and  Bipon 

1846 

1846 

Ditto. 

Truro    -            -            - 

1849 

1859 

Ditto. 

Derby    - 

1851 

1851 

Ditto. 

Bishop's  Stortfbrd 
Bristol,  Gloucester,  and 

1852 

1854 

Ditta 

1853 

1854 

Ditto. 

Oxford. 

Durham                        — 

1858 

1858 

Ditto. 

liTerpool 

m 

. 

Roman  CathoUa 

Saint  Leonardf-on-Sea  - 

- 

- 

Roman  CathoUc. 

(C.) — CoLLBaEs  for  both  Males  and  Females. 


Borough  Road  (British 
and  Foreign  School 
Society). 

Chtltenham 

Westminster      - 

Homcrton* 


1842 


•  1850 
1852 


No»denoininati<jiiaL 

Church  of  Enghmd. 

Wesleyan. 

CongregationaL 


*  These  (}oU«ges  are  not  aider  Ctoremmcnt  inspectioii. 
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BBPOBT  OF  VHB  JSDUCULTION  COUMISSION : 


A  large  proportion  of  the  stadents  in  the  training  colleges  are 
Queen's  scholars,  for  whose  board,  lodging,  and  training  the  GoTem- 
ment  makes  grants  to  the  committees  of  the  colleges. 

The  following  tables  show  the  situations  of  the  colleges,  the  average 
number  of  students  in  each,  the  proportion  of  students  who  were  Queen's 
scholars  in  1858,  and  in  certain  cases  the  number  of  tutors  and  training 
masters. 

(A.)— Tbazhiko  Colubobs  for  Males  (under  Goyemment  Inspection). 


Where  situated. 

AT«nge  Number  of 

Number 
ofTuton 

l^ame  of  College. 

Queen's 
Bebolan. 

(Hher. 

TbtaL 

and 
Training 

Battenea,  N.S. 

Battersea 

106 

3 

109 

9 

Bangor 

Bangor 

18 

2 

20 

Carmartheo,  N.S. 

Carmarthen     - 

14 

22 

36 

Camarron 

Camarron 

20 

16 

36 

Saint  Mark's,  N.S.     - 

93 

12 

105 

14 

Chester,  D.    - 

Chester 

40 

13 

53 

10 

Chicheetcr,  D. 

Chichester 

10 

7 

17 

Calham,D.    - 

Culbam,  near  Oxford  - 

31 

25 

56 

Durham,  D.  - 

Durham           •            - 

46 

1 

47 

e 

Exeter,  D.- 

Exeter 

34 

10 

44 

Saint  Mary's  - 

Hammersmith 

25 

21 

46 

_ 

Metropolitan  - 

Highbury  Park 
Saltley,  near  Birmingham 
Winchester      - 

72 

— 

72 

Saltley,  D.     - 
Winchester,  D. 

89 
82 

20 
5 

59 
37 

Peterborough,  D. 

Peterborough  - 

14 

1 

15 

3 

(B.) — TRMJXVxa  CoLLBOBS  for  Fbxalbs  (under  Goremment  Inspection.) 


"Where  situated. 

ATerMp  Number  of 

KameofOoUege. 

Queen's 
Scholars. 

Other. 

TotaL 

Bishop's  Stortfiird,  D. 

Hockerill,  nea^  Bishop's 

Stortford. 
Brighton 

47 

10 

57 

Brighton,  D,     • 

28 

17 

45 

Bristol,  Gloucester,  and 

Fishponds,  near  Bristol 

41 

28 

69 

Oxford,  D. 

Derby,  D.      - 

Derby 

6ray*s  Inn  Lane 

31 

9 

40 

Home    and    Colonial 

130 

42 

172 

Society. 

liverpool 

Mount  Pleasant,  liver- 
pool 
St.   Leonard's,       near 

.    39 

12 

51 

Saint  Leonard's-on-Sea 

22 

9 

31 

Hastbgs. 

Salisbury,  D. 

Salisbury 

51 

9 

60 

Truro,  D.       - 

Truro 

6 

15 

21 

Warrington,  D. 

Warrington     • 

65 

25 

90 

"VVhitelands    • 

Whitelands         House, 

105 

1 

106 

Durham,  D.   - 

Durham 

22 

15 

37 

Norwich,  D.  - 

Norwich 

35 

4 

39 

N.B.— N.S.  signifies  that  the  college  belongs  to  the  National  Society ;  D.  that  it  is  i 

Diocesan  College. 
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(C.)-^TBAnavo  Colleobs  for  both  Males  and  Fexalbs  (under  GoTemment 

Inspection.) 


Tmiere  situated. 

Aversm  Numbor  of 
Students. 

Kune  of  College. 

Queen's 
Scholars. 

Other. 

Total. 

Number 
ofTttton. 

British    and   Foreign 

School  Society. 
Cheltenham   - 
Westminster  - 

Tork  and  Ripon 

Borough  Road,  London 

Cheltenham 

minster. 
York   - 

118 

155 
86 

100 

12 

16 
9 

130 

155 
102 

109 

11 

Prom  the  three  preceding  tables  it  appears  that  the  average  number 
of  students  in  the  training  colleges,  under  Government  inspection,  in 
1858,  was  2,065,  of  whom  1,676  were  Queen's  scholars. 

The  three  next  tables  show  the  amount  of  money,  (exclusive  of 
building  grants,)  received  by  certain  colleges  from  Government  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1858  ;  also  the  cost  of  building,  enlarging,  and  improv* 
ing  each  college,  as  well  as  the  income  of  each  in  1858. 


(A.)-Tba 

IKIKO  CoixEOES  for  Males  (under  GoTcmment  Inspection). 

Amount  (ex- 

Cost  of  building,  onlargin^* 

elusive  of 
Building 

and  improving  the  College,  and 
how  defrayed. 

Income  in  1868. 

Kame  of  College. 

Grants)  re- 
ceived from 

Government 
to  the  End 

onsss. 

By  Govern- 
ment. 

Other 
Sources. 

TotaL 

Govern- 
ment 
GranU. 

Other 
Sources. 

£     8,    d. 

£    8,   d. 

£     8.   d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    8,    d. 

£   8,  d. 

Ratteraes,  NJB.   - 

23,5S8  17    0 

3,790    0    0 

4,194  13    0 

7,984  13    0 

4,23110   0 

1,448  18    4 

Carmarthen,  N.S. 

5,066    1    0 

3,000    0    0 

7.053    0    0 

10,053    0    0 

652    5    0 

1,163  18    8 

Carnarvon    - 

2,199  10    0 

2.150    0    0 

3,257  19    0 

5,407  10    0 

680  13    4 

1.196    7    6 

BtMarkXNjS.  - 

17,687  10    0 

8,192  15    0 

26,302    1    0 

34,554  10    0 

3,609    0    0 

2,340    8    0 

Chester,  D.  - 

7.797    1    0 

3.762    0    0 

7,278    1    0 

11,038    7    0 

1,458    0    0 

614  16    0 

Chichester,  D.     - 

2,110    6    0 

1.171    0    0 

8,7C0    1    0 

4,031   1    0 

811    0    0 

430  15    7 

Culham,  D.  • 

5,91112    0 

6.000    0    0 

L1,233    4    0 

10,233    4    0 

1,091    0    0 

1,147    8    1 

Durham,  D.  • 
Eieter.i).    -      - 

6,270    2    0 

2,9:i0  15    0 

4.022  10    0 

0.953    5    0 

1.063    0    0 

1,416  18    7 

6,180  13    0 

2,000    0    0 

7.657    0    0 

9.657    0    0 

1,068  16    0 

868  15    2 

8t.Mar7'B    -       - 

2,014    0    0 

3.900    0    0 

0,630    0    0 

13,530    0    0 

887  10    0 

1,348  IS    0 

Metropolitan       - 

10.812    1    0 

4.860  15    0 

14,019    0    0 

19.780    1    0 

2,226  10    0 

2,822  14    0 

Saltley,  D.   -      - 
Winchester,  D.    . 

5.600  10    0 

6,227    8    0 

0.S86  18    0 

16,164    6    0 

1,392    0    0 

4,694  18    2 

3,852    4    0 

New  buildings  not  yet  commenced. 

1,009  10    0 

019  10    4 

(B.) — Traikino  Colleobs  for  "Feuxlbs  (under  GoTcmment  Inspection). 


Bishop's  Stortford, 

Brighton.  D. 
Bristol,  Gloucester, 

and  Oxford,  D. 
Derby.  D.     .      - 
Home  and  Colonial 

Society. 
Liverpool     • 
St.  LeoDard'aK>n- 

Sea. 
Salisbunr,  D. 
TrurOklJ.      • 
Warrington,  D.    - 
Whitelands  -       - 
Durham,  D.  • 

Norwich,  D. 


3,991    0    0 

1.485    0    0 
2.000    0    0 


3.079 
12,784 


0    0 
0    0 


2.020    0    0 
1310    0    0 

4^970    0  0 

88    0  0 

6,827    0  0 

16.412    0  0 

Not  in  fUIl 
work. 

1,963    0  0 


3,224    0    0 


2.000 
4,276 

2,000 
6,000 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


2,600  0  0 

1,600  0  0 

8,890  0  0 

4^770  0  0 

2,646  0  0 

1,250  0  0 


8,893    7    0   11,617    7    0 


6.368    8  0 

9,018  19  0 

4,680    0  0 

1.600    0  0 


6,372  0  0 

1,600  0  0 

2,240  0  0 

6.061  0  0 

8,869  0  0 

2,362  0  0 


8,368    8  0 

13,893  19  0 

6.680    0  0 

7,600    0  0 


8,872  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

6»130  0  0 

10.431  0  0 

6,604  0  0 

8,008  0  0 


1.066  11   0      929    8    0 


834    8  0 

932  16  0 

829    1  0 

8,487    1  0 

1,027  17  0 

68113  0 


1.200 

102 

1,866 

2,985 

784 


784    6    0 


714   0  0 

967    S  0 

525    1  0 

3^4411  0 

1,012  18  0 

1,239  14  0 


466  18 
329  19 
402  2 
1,483  19 
424  14 


424  14    0 


N.B.--N.  8.  ilgttifles  thftt  the  college  belongs  to  the  National  Society ;  D.  that  it  is  a  Diocesan 

College, 

8  8 
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(C.) — Training  Collbobs  for  both  Malbs  and  Fbxixbs  (under  Goyemment 

Inspection). 


NimeofOoUepce. 

Amount  («x- 

olusiTo  of 

Building 

GruitB)i«- 

oeiv«dfrom 

to  the  Bnd 
oflSSS. 

Cost  of  building,  enlwging, 

and  improyins|  t&eOQUcee,and 

how  oefirajed* 

Inoome  in  1868. 

ByOoyem- 
ment. 

Other 
Bouroes. 

Tottf. 

Gorem- 
ment 
Gnnts. 

Other 
Bouzees. 

British  And 
Foralcn  School 
Booic^. 

Cheltenlwm  - 

Westminster 

York  and  Bipon  - 

£     9.    d. 
16,782    6U 

98.816  19    8 
18.265  19    41 
18,998    9    4i 

£     t.   d, 

6,108    7    6 

4,900    0    0 
6,049    0    0 
4.560    0    0 

£   8.   d. 
16,686  16    8 

18,407    0    0 
88,101    0    0 
7,258    0    0 

£     «.    d. 
21,640    2    9 

17,897    0    0 
38,160    0    0 
U.806    0    0 

£     «.    d, 
4^24910   0 

8,676  0    0 
2,988  11    0 
8,080   6    0 

B     9.   d. 

6,919  19    0 

2,266  10    0 
2,873  18    0 
I.041    7    0 

The  three  preceding  tables  prove  that  in  the  jear  1858  the  aggregate 
income  of  these  colleges  (30  in  number  according  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  or  34  according  to  the  classification  adopted  bj 
the  Education  Commission,  which  considers  each  establishment  edu- 
cating both  male  and  female  students  as  two  colleges,)  was  94,734/. ; 
and  that  of  this  sum  the  Government  supplied  50,518/.,  or  53*3  per 
cent.  The  tables  just  given,  however,  show  a  less  proportion  con- 
tributed by  Government  than  is  now  the  case,  for  in  1859  the  aggregate 
income  of  34  colleges,  according  to  the  classification  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  (or  36  according  to  that  of  the  Education  Commission)  was 
99,49 W.,  of  which  Government  supplied  63,733/.,  or  64*1  per  cent.* 

The  Rev.  B.  M.  Cowie  showsf  that  in  the  year  1859  the  total 
income  of  the  15  Church  of  England  training  colleges  for  schoolmasters 
which  he  inspected  was  42,165/.,  and  that  of  this  sum  the  Government 
paid  for  Queen's  scholars,  28,035/.  5#.  10c/. ;  for  students  who  passed 
the  examination  ti  Christmas  1858,  11,546/.  15#. ;  for  lecturers  and 
certificated  masters,  1 ,460/.  1#.  Sd, ;  and  to  the  National  Society  for  its 
training  colleges,  1,000/.  The  total,  therefore,  of  the  Government 
grants  was,  in  round  numbers,  32,()00/.,  which,  compared  with  the 
total  income,  42,000/.,  gives  a  per-centage  of  76 '0  as  contributed  by 
the  Government  for  the  support  of  Church  of  England  colleges  for 
schoolmasters. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook's  Report^  for  the  same  year  shows  that  of 
13  Church  of  England  colleges  for  schoolmistresses,  the  total  income 
was  28,334/. ;  of  which  Government  paid  20,09H.,  or  70*9  per  cent. 

The  rate  of  Government  aid  in  1859  to  Church  of  England  training 
colleges  for  males  and  females  was  73*9  per  cent. 

For  the  same  yeai*  the  total  income  of  six  inspected  colleges,  un- 
connected with  the  Church  of  England  (or  eight  according  to  the 
classification  of  the  Education  Commission),  was  28,992/.,  of  which 
Government  supplied  11,600/.^  or  40*0  per  cent. 


*  The  financiAl  year,  hovever,  does  not  termmate  in  all  the  training  ooUegea  at 
the  same  period.  In  an  official  return  of  the  faioome  of  33  eoUegea  fost  the  year  1859, 
the  total  is  sUted  as  90,795/.  16«.  ll<f.,  of  irhich  60,973/.  lU.  &1,  or  67*15  per  cent, 
was  received  irom  Goyemment,  but  l\irther  returns  received  by  the  Commissioners 
have  increased  the  total  income  for  the  year  to  the  amount  above  stated. 

t  Keport  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1869-60,  pp.  S83  and  290. 

X  Heport  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  fbr  1859-60,  pp.  355  to  884. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  out  of  503,  in  their 
first  year  of  residence,  in  14  Church  of  England  training  colleges  for 
schoolmasters,  who  were  classed  at  the  examination  in  the  jear  1869. 


FibstTeab. — Number  of  Candidates,  503. 


ClMsedM 


1| 

ll 

r 


I 


11 


BmUmt 
Good  - 
Fair 

Moderate 
Imporfeet 
PaQure  - 
Not  attempted 


S 

844 

1S8 

28 

8 


9 

68 
248 
144 

28 


6 

166 

264 

72 

4 
1 
1 


4 

04 

214 

166 

86 

7 

2 


6 

80 

ITS 

166 

66 

8 

8 


6 
167 
286 
67 
4 
6 
18 


9 

161 


461 

47 

12 

1 


184 

276 

44 

1 


The  next  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  out  of  236,  in  their 
second  year  of  residence,  in  the  same  14  Church  of  England  training 
colleges,  who  were  classed  at  the  examination  in  the  year  1859. 

Sboohd  Ybab — Number  of  Candidates,  830. 


Claaaedaa 


I 


i| 


5S 


11 


¥ 


Bzoelleiit 

Good 

Fair 

Moderate 

Imperfect 

Faflure    - 

Not  attempted 


19 

116 

88 

14 


10 
48 
89 

78 

19 

2 


1 

80 

189 

16 


99 

100 

18 

2 


140 


9 

lis 

84 
23 

7 


10 

61 

113 

49 

2 


27 

118 

70 

20 


It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  condense  and  publish  in  this 
Report  the  results  of  the  examinations  in  1859  of  the  training 
colleges  for  schoolmistresses.  The  two  preceding  tables,  arranged  for 
the  training  colleges  for  schoolmasters,  will  probably  be  sufficient  as 
examples.  The  results  of  the  examinations  of  the  training  colleges 
for  schoolmistresses  will  be  found  at  pp.  382-384,  Beport  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1869*60. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
Attendance  of  Children. 

The  preceding  chapters  of  this  Report  have  illustrated  statistic 
cally  two  points  : — ^Firstlj,  the  existing  means  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  independent  poor ;  and,  secondly,  the  extent  to  which 
such  parents  take  advantage  of  those  means.  The  object  of  the  present 
chapter  is  to  illustrate  statistically  the  duration  and  the  degree  of 
regularity  of  the  children's  attendance. 

The  first  question  which  obviously  suggests  itself  in  regard  to  the 
attendance  of  children  is,  What  is  the  average  number  which  may  be 
expected  to  be  found  daily  in  a  school  out  of  a  certain  number  of  chil- 
dren whose  names  are  on  the  registers  of  that  school  ?  It  might  be 
anticipated  that  this  number  would  vary  in  particular  district^  being 
affected  by  what  is  called  the  labour  market.  Such  variations  are  proved 
to  exist  by  tbe  tables  which  have  been  constructed  from  the  returns 
collected  in  the  specimen  districts. 

The  following  table  (A.)  shows  the  centesimal  piH)portion  of  scholars 
in  average  daily  attendance  to  the  number  on  the  books  in  1,832  public 
week-day  schools  in  the  year  1858. 

(A.) 


DUtriot. 

Assistant 
Commissionen. 

Number 

of  Schools 

thfttmade 

the 

Eeturn. 

Number 

of 

Scholars  in 

the  foregoing 

Return. 

Number  in 

Average 

Daily 

Attenduioe. 

Centesimal 

Proportion 

of 

Scholars 

Atteudauce. 

Agricultural    - 

Mr.  Hedley  - 

240 

18,481 

14,230 

77-0 

Agricultural    - 

Mr.Praser   - 

394 

23,589 

16,981 

72-0 

HetropoliUn   - 

Mr.  Wilkinson      - 

152 

23,235 

17.377 

74-8 

Metropolitan   - 

Dr.  Hodgson 

173 

22,928 

17,795 

77*6 

Manufacturing 

Mr.Coode    - 

181 

18,695 

14,130 

75-6 

Mauuikcturing 

Mr.  Winder 

93 

13,229 

10,903 

82-4 

Mining   - 

Mr.  Jenkins 

121 

11,864 

8,525 

71-9 

Mimng   -       - 

Mr.  Foster    - 

204 

15,592 

12,071 

77-4 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cumin  • 

168 

19,212 

14,325 

74-6 

Maritime 

Mr.  Hare     - 
Total  . 

106 

13,915 

11,191 

80*4 

1,832 

180,740 

137,528 

76-1 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  average  daily  attendance  in 
public  week-day  schools  for  the  whole  of  the  ten  districts  is  76  *  1  per 
cent,  of  the  number  on  the  books,  which  may  be  regai'ded  as  approxi- 
mately correct  for  the  country  at  large.  It  also  appears  from  the  above 
table  that  the  average  daily  attendance  is  the  lowest  in  Wales,  and 
that  the  next  lowest  is  that  in  the  agricultural  district  comprising  parts 
of  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Herefordshire.  The  highest  per- 
centage in  the  above  table  is  that  for  Mr.  Winder's  district,  in 
which  the  half-time  system  is  in  operation. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  centesimal  proportions  of  scholars  in 
average  attendance  in  (B.)  private  week-day  schools,  (C.)  Sunday 
schools,  and  (D.)  evening  schools. 

(B.) 


District. 

Asristant 
Conunissioners. 

Number  of 

Private 

Schools  that 

made 

Returns 

of  Aversge 

Attendance. 

Number  of 

Scholars 

on  the  Books 

in  the 

Number  in 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance. 

Centesimal  ' 
Froportion 
of  Ayerage 

Daily 
Attendance 
toScbohurs 

on 
the  Books. 

Agrieiiltand   - 

Bev.T.Hedley. 

439 

11,048 

8,920 

80^7 

Agricnltiiral    - 

Bey.  J.  Fraaer  - 

358 

6,319 

4,908 

77-7 

Metropolitan  - 

Mr.  Wilkinson  - 

443 

10,391 

8,532 

82*1 

Metropolitan  - 

Dr.  Hodgson    - 

443 

9,869 

8,578 

86-9 

M^^ti^^T|m*fayin|r» 

Mr.Coode 

517 

13,152 

11,303 

.    85-9. 

Mannfhctnring- 

Mr.  Winder      - 

233 

8,243 

6,902 

83-7 

Mining  - 

Mr.  Jenkins      - 

102 

2,698 

2,351 

87-1 

Mining  * 

Mr.  Foster 

156 

5,175 

4,268 

82*5 

Maritime 

Bfr.  Cumin 

437 

10,511 

9,603 

91*4 

Maritime 

Mr.  Hare 

Total-        - 

353 

8,612 

7,601 

88-3 

3,481 

86,018 

72,961 

84-8 

(C.) 


pi^trict. 

AssUtant 
Gommissloners. 

Number 
of  Sunday 

Schools 

that  made 

the 

Betum. 

Number 

of 

Scholars 

in  the 

foregoing 

Schools. 

Number  in 

Daily 
Attendance. 

Ceutesfasal 
Proportion 

of 

Boholan 

in  Average 

Attendance. 

AgrienltniBl   • 

Bev.T.Hedley. 

404 

29,639 

23,333 

78-7 

AgricaltnnJ    - 

Bev.  J.  Frascr  - 

488 

30,786 

22,551 

73-3 

Metropolitan  - 

Mr.  Wilkinson  - 

155 

23,894 

16,114 

67-4 

Metropolitan  - 

Dr.  Hodgson     - 

142 

27,384 

19,351 

70-7 

Mr.  Winder      - 

204 

39,520 

26,590 

67-3 

Mannfhctoring- 

Mr.Coode 

368 

46,017 

36,262 

78-8 

Mining  - 

Mr.  Jenkins     - 

466 

52,682 

42,796 

80-9 

Mining  - 

Mr.  Foster 

259 

19,822 

14,746 

74*4 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cnmin 

193 

26,414 

18,692 

70-8 

Maritune 

Mr.  Hare 

Total  -       - 

99 

16,250 

11,573 

71-2 

2,778 

312,608 

232,008 

74-2 
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(D.) 


Number 

Number 

Oentealnial 

Asiistent 

ofEveniDg 

of 

Number  in 

FkxiportiaiL 

Schools 

Scholars 

Average 

^f 

DumeL 

that  made 

in  the 

IMlj 

Scnolan 

GommiMioners. 

the 

foregoing 

Attendance. 

in  ATenge 

Setoni. 

BchoohL 

i^coltaral   - 

Bev.T.Hedley- 

90 

1,902 

M52 

7^8 

Agricaltnral    - 

Ber.  J.  Fraaer  - 

98 

2,633 

1,930 

78«S 

Metropolitan  - 

Mr.  Wilkinson  - 

64 

2,548 

2,080 

54-9 

Metropolitan  - 
Mannnctnring- 

Dr.  Hodgson     - 

65 

3,109 

2,006 

64*5 

Mr.  Winder      - 

107 

4,424 

2,827 

63-9 

fl&anouictQiinff* 

Mr.  Coode 

87 

8,312 

2,077 

62-7 

Mining  - 

Mr.  Jenkins      - 

39 

1,153 

789 

68-4 

Minin«r  • 

Mr.  Foster 

64 

1,127 

834 

74-1 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cnmin 

40 

1,451 

729 

60-2 

Marithne 

Mr.  Hare 
Total  . 

44 

2,140 

1,861 

6S-6 

698 

23,799 

16,085 

67-6 

The  following  table  compares  the  general  results  of  the  four  preceding 
tables. 


Class  of  School 


Public  week-daj  schools 
Private  week-day  schools 
Eyening  schools 
Sunday  schools  • 


Centesimal  Proportion  of 

Scholars  in  Average  Daily 

Attendance  to  the  Total 

Komber  belonging  to  the 

School. 


76*1 
84*8 
67-6 
74*2 


It  is  evident  from  the  above  comparison  that  the  highest  per-oentage 
of  attendance  is  in  private  week-day  schools,  and  the  lowest  in  evening 
schools. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  average  daily  attendance  there  is  a 
subject  equally  important,  viz.,  the  amount  of  school  accommodation 
provided.  It  is  usual  to  estimate  the  requisite  school  accommodation 
at  eight  square  feet  per  scholar  in  average  attendance.  The  statistics 
collected  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  prove  that  the  acconmioda- 
tioQ  in  existing  schools  is  far  greater  than  is  required.  This  statement, 
however,  is  distinct  from  the  question  as  to  whether  schools  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  districts  in  the  proportions  required'  by  the 
population.  The  following  table,  therefore,  does  not  prove  that  there 
may  not  be  portions  of  the  districts  destitute  of  schools,  in  other  words, 
that  schools  are  built  wherever  they  are  required,  but  simply  that  in  the 
schools  which  have  been  built  there  is  an  excess  of  accommodation. 
For  example,  it  shows  that  for  every  100  scholars  there  is,  in  the  10 
districts  taken  together,  an  excess  of  46*1  per  cent,  of  accommodation 
at  eight  square  feet  per  scholar,  so  that  for  each  100  scholars  in 
attendance  there  is  accommodation  for  146*7. 
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Number 

PerKsentafso 
of  School 

of  Scholars 

Tfninbffr 

ATcrage 

for  whom 

Accommo* 

of  Schools 

Number  of 

Accommo- 

dation 

that  m^p' 

Scholars 

dation  is 

at  Eight 

AniitMit 

Betums 

in  Daily 

Square  Feet 

Piitrict. 

Oommlflsioners. 

of  School 

Attendance 

the       ■ 

«    Pf' 

Aocommo- 

in 

foregoing 

Scholar,  as 

dation. 

'S^E? 

Schools  at 
per  Scholar. 

compared 
with  Avenge 

Daily 
Attendance. 

AgricQltiml    - 

Rev.  T.  Hedley- 

171 

10,231 

16,040 

167-7 

Agricultural    • 

Rev.  J.  Fraaer  - 

374 

17,296 

27,460 

158*7 

Metropolitan   • 

Mr.  Wilkinron  - 

112 

13,291 

16,274 

122-4 

Metropolitan   - 
Mannfactonng 

Dr.  Hodgson     - 
Mr.  Winder      - 

110 
89 

11,103 
10,852 

14,353 
14,982 

129-3 
138-1 

wMym^fii^i  ufiwy 

Mr.Coode 

112 

9,440 

17,287 

183-1 

Mining   - 

Mr.  Jenkins      - 

94 

7,193 

10,457 

145-3 

Mining   -        - 

Mr.  Foster 

188 

11,967 

17.691 

147-0 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cumin 

149 

13,505 

19,461 

144-1 

3faritime 

Mr.  Hare- 

Total    - 

110 

11,131 

16,274 

146-2 

1,609 

116,009 

170,169 

146-7 

The  foregoing  tables  have  reference  to  the  average  daily  attendance, 
but  they  do  not  show  the  proportions  of  scholars  who  attend  school 
during  varying  portions  of  the  year.  It  appears  from  the  following 
table  that  in  the  specimen  districts  42 '9  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  in 
public  week-day  schools  attended  school  loO  days  and  upwards  in  th 
year,  and  that  63*7  percent,  attended  100 days  and  upwards.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  most  regular  aad  healthy  scholar  could  not 
attend  school  during  a  greater  number  of  days  than  44  x  5  =  220  days, 
or  44  weeks  of  five  days  in  the  week,  hdlidays  being  deducted. 


Assistant 

Centesimal  Proportion  of  Scholars  returned  as 
haying  attended  School  dorinic  the  Year 

District. 

Less 

than 

50  Days. 

leeithan 
100  Days. 

100  and 
leeithan 
ISOBaiys. 

160  to  200 

Days 
indusiTe. 

Above 
Days. 

Agricnltnna    - 

Rev.  T.  Hedley- 

16-0 

20-4 

21-8 

25-7 

16-1 

Agtienltnial    - 

Bev.  J.  Fnaer  - 

18-1 

21*0 

22-9 

23-7 

14-3 

MetropoUtan    - 

Mr.  Wilkinson  - 

21-4 

19-9 

20-4 

22-7 

15*6 

Metropolitaii   - 

Dr.  Hodgson     - 

20-9 

19'0 

23-5 

23-1 

13-5 

Maanfiietaxuig 

Mr.  Winder      - 

17-2 

16-6 

17-0 

22-0 

27-2 

Mr.Coode 

14-8 

18-9 

22-3 

24-8 

19-2 

Miaiag   .       . 

Mr.  Jenkins      - 

W8 

18'6 

20-6 

25-6 

16'4 

Mining  .       . 

Mr.  Foster 

16*6 

19'6 

19 -.3 

24-8 

19-7 

Maritime 

Mr.  Cumin        * 

16-3 

18-1 

21-6 

24-2 

19-8 

Miantinie        * 

Mr.  Hare 

Total    - 

16-7 

16-4 

17-4 

27-6 

21-9 

17*4 

18-9 

20'9 

24-4 

18-4 
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The  high  per-centa^e,  above  200  days,  in  Mr.  Winder's  district  is 
no  doubt,  attributable  in  this,  as  in  a  previous  table,  to  the  half-time 

system. 

Assuming  that  the  amount  of  school  attendance  of  the  scholars  in 
the  public  week-day  schools  throughout  England  and  Wales  which  are 
connected  with  the  religious  denominations  is  the  same  as  in  the  public 
week-day  schools  in  the  specimen  districts,  we  obtain  the  following 
results  by  applying  the  proportions  or  totals  in  the  preceding  table  to 
the  number  1,549,312,  which  represents  the  scholars  in  the  week-d&j 
schools  of  the  various  religious  bodies  in  1858. 


Number  of  Scholars  in  Pnblic  Week-day  Schools  who  attended  in  the  Year 


Less  than  60 
Days. 

50  Days  and 

less  than  100 

Days- 

100  Days  and 

less  than  150 

Days. 

150  Days  to 
200  Days 
inclusive. 

Above  200 
Days. 

269,581 

292,819 

323.806 

378,033 

285,073 

The  number  of  days  of  attendance  of  a  scholar  required  by  the  Privy 
Council  as  a  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  capitation  grant  to  the 
school  managers  is  176.  It  was,  therefore,  deemed  desirable,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  statistics  obtained  in  the  specimen  districts 
with  those  published  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  scholars  in  public  week-day  schools  who 
attended  176  days  per  annum  in  those  districts,  and  to  procure  such 
information  for  five  consecutive  years.  The  following  table  embodies 
the  results  of  the  returns. 


District, 

Assistant 
CommisaioDers. 

1 
Number  | 

of 

Hchools 

that 

made 

the 

Eeturns. 

Centesimal  Proportion  of  Scholara,  to 
the  Avenwe  Number  belonging  to 

17«  whole  Days  in— 

1 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

Agricultoral    - 
Metropolitan  - 
Metropolitan    - 
ManafacturiDg 
MaDufacturiog 
Mining   - 
Mining   - 
Maritime 
Maritime 

Bev.T.Hedley  - 
Rev.  J.  Fraser    - 
Mr.  Wilkinson    - 
Dr.  Hodgson 
Mr.  Winder 
Mr.  Ck)ode 
Mr.  Jenkins 
Mr  Foster 
Mr.  Cumin 
Mr.  Hare  - 

84     ' 
104 
38 
55 
30 
68 
53 
85 
58 
55 

45-1 
31-1 
53-8 
35-0 
66-1 
50-4 
39*8 
60-1 
47-3 
62-4 

42-5 
34-7 
51-5 
36«0 
60-9 
60-8 
33-9 
57-9 
48-0 
64-5 

44-3 
34-6 
53-1 
36' 1 
55-2 
45*2 
44*9 
53-1 
48-3 
51-4 

41-1 
34-5 
40-8 
39*4 
49-2 
42-4 
46-5 
49-4 
41-9 
43-0 

39-S 
34-7 
33*3 
35-0 
52-1 
45-0 
47-8 
49-5 
38-6 
45-3 

Total      - 

630 

47-4 

46-7 

45-5 

42-6 

39-4 

Returns  from  schools  not  under  Government  inspection  are  in- 
cluded in  the  above  table,  a  fact  which  will  probably  account  for  the 
difference  between  these  proportions  and  those  respecting  the  capitation 
grant  published  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  In  schools 
which  are  aided  by  annual  grants  from  the  Committee  of  Council, 
41  *28  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  attended  176  days  in  the  year  1859. 
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BEPOBT  OF  TH£  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  : 


'  The  following  table  and  the  explanatory  remarks  eenBeeted-wtih  it 
.  are  taken  from  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  Ck)uncil  on  Education 
for  1859-60. 

"  If,  in  the  schools  inspected  during  1859  the  per-centage  of  scholars 
comprised  in  each  year  between  the  third  and  the  fifteenth  year  of  a^e 
be  taken  to  the  whole  number — and  if  again,  the  population  of  the 
country,  within  the  same  limits  of  age  be  similarly  classified — ^the 
following  table  may  be  constructed  : — 


I 


fe 


I 


PerK»ntase  of  population  At 
each  ace  to  whole  popula- 
tion between  S  and  IS  yean 

Per-centa^e  of  scholan  at 
each  af^  to  whole  number 
of  acholan  between  S  and 
15,  in  schools  inspected 
during  1899  .... 


9*32 


6-07 


9-0£ 


7-1 


8-9 


9-7 


8-7 


12*04 


8*54 


8-96 


8*18 


12*48 


12*1 


11*81 


1016 


7-88  7*78 


7*82  6*88 


7*7  7 


3-ssa-6» 


"  This  table  proves  nothing  as  to  the  question  whether  or  not  a  due 
number  of  children  are  at  school ;  but  it  serres  to  show,  although  only 
in  a  rough  and  imperfect  manner,  that  within  the  limits  of  school- 
age,  certain  ages  yield  more  scholars  than  others  from  the  same  number 
of  children." 

The  results  for  the  whole  of  the  ten  districts,  compared  with  the 
results  for  schools  aided  by  annual  Government  grants,  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  as  published  by  the  Committee  of  Council  are 
given  below : — 


Scholars  present  when  the  Betum 
waimade. 

Betnmaftom  1,740 
Public  Week-day 
Schools  in  Speci- 
men Diftricts. 

Betoms  irom  Com- 
mittee of  Coonca 
Annual  Grant 
.Schools. 

Scholars  per  oent 

Scholan  per  cent 

Under  3  jean 

of  age 

m 

. 

3-0 

— 

From  3  to    6 

»> 

- 

- 

19-8 

21-87 

,.      6.,     7 

»> 

. 

- 

11*3 

12*04 

.     f.      7  „    8 

n 

- 

- 

12-3 

12-48 

„       8„     9 

tf 

- 

- 

12*4 

12-22 

„       9  ,.  10 

n 

- 

- 

11-6 

11-81 

„     10  „  11 

»• 

-        ■ 

- 

10-3 

10-16   . 

„     11  „  12 

M 

- 

- 

7-9 

7-82 

„    *12  „  13 

)) 

- 

- 

6-0 

5*88 

„     13  „  U 

» 

- 

- 

3*1 

3-33 

,.     14  „  15 

»» 

- 

- 

1-3 

2-69 

Above  15 

n 

• 

1- 

— 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  \ 


The  following  table  compares  the  ages  of  scholars  in  public  "wreek- 
day  schools  in  the  Specimen  Districts  with  the  ages  of  scholars  in 
private  week-day  schools  in  1858. 


Ages. 


Centesimal  Pro- 
portion of  Scholars 

in  Public 
Week-day  Schools. 


Centesimal  Pro- 
portion of  Sch<rian 

in  Prirate 
Weekly  SchooU. 


Under  3  years 
From  3  to   6 

„      »»    8 
n       S  »>     9 

n  10  M  11 
»  11  ,»  12 
„  12  „  13 
„  13  „  14 
«  U  n  15 
Above  15 


5-4 

34-7 

13-4 

ll'O 

9-0 

7-4 

5-8 

4«8 

3*9 

a-3 

1'3 


It  appears  from  the  first  column  in  the  above  table  that  19*3  per 
cent,  of  the  scholars  in  public  week-day  schools  were  of  the  age  of  12 
or  upwards,  and  that  11  "4  per  cent,  were  in  their  thirteenth  year  or 
upwards. 

The  scholars  in  the  higher  class  of  private  week-day  schools  remain 
at  school  somewhat  longer  than  those  in  public  week-day  schools. 

The  bulk  of  the  children  receive  their  school  education  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  12,  and  speaking  generally,  compai-atively  few  children 
go  to  school  for  the  first  time  after  6. 

The  foregoing  facts  render  probable  the  conclusion  that  between  a 
fourth  and  a  fifth  of  the  scholars  remain  at  school  until  they  are  12 
years  old,  and  that  those  who  do  so  remain  have  had  their  names  on 
the  school-registers  for  six  years  or  upwards. 
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BBPOBV  OF  THE  EDUCATION  COMIOSSIOK  : 


The  following  table,  founded  upon  returns  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  the  various  societies  connected  with  education  (except  the 
National  Society*)  from  schools  throughout  England  and  Wales,  shows 
the  ages  of  scholars  in  evening  schools.  It  is  less  minute  than  the 
tables  of  ages  of  scholars  in  week-day  and  Sunday  schools,  but  suffi- 
ciently minute  to  show  between  what  ages  the  evening  school  is  most 
popular  with  the  scholars. 


Number  of  Scholars 

present 

when  the  Retom 

wasmade 

in  1858. 


Namber  of  Scholars  belonging  to  Evening  Schoola  in  each 
of  the  nnder-mentioned'  Periods  of  Age,  and  the  Per- 
centage of  the  Sexes  in  each  Period  up  to  the  ^ge  of  25. 


Nine  Tears 
and  under. 


Above 

9 

and  not  more 

than  15. 


Above 

15 

and  not  more 

than  20. 


Above 

so 

and  not  more 
than  25. 


i 


I 


•3 


6,483     7,082       13,565 


461 


495 


2,982 


2,969 


2,297 


2,857 


743 


761 


Per-centage    - 


7'11 


7-0 


46*0 


41*92 


35*43 


40-34 


11*46 


10*74 


From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  greatest  per-centage  both  of 
male  and  female  scholars  in  evening  schools  is  that  between  the  ages 
9  and  15,  and  the  next  greatest  between  15  and  20,  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  scholars,  aged  nine  years  and  under,  is  less  than  that  between 
the  ages  20  and  25. 

The  next  table  shows,  comparatively,  the  ages  of  the  scholars 
attending  the  preceding  classes  of  schools  during  certain  periods  of 
school- life. 


Per-centage  of  Scholars  aged 

Descriptloh 
Schools, 

9  Years  or  less. 

Above  9  and  not 
more  than  15  Years. 

Above  15  Years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

PubUcWeek-day 
Private     do. 
Sunday 
Evening 

58-2 
76*3 
41*3 
7-11 

69*6 

71-0 

43-0 

7*0 

58-8 
73-5 
42*1 
7*05 

40*6 
22*8 
42-6 
46*0 

39-7 
27-9 
42*3 
41*92 

40*2 
25-5 
42*5 
43*87 

1*2 

0*9 

16*1 

46*89 

0*7 

1*1 
14*7 
51*08 

1*0 

1*0 

15*4 

49*1 

*  The  National  Society  did  not  insert  a  question  respeetbg  the  ages  of  scholars  in 
the  forms  vrhich  the^  had  issued  for  their  inquiry  previous  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Education  Commission. 
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BEPOftT  Pt'  THE  fiptrOATlOK  COlOOflSION : 


There  is  a  table,  nearly  similar  to  the  above,  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1859-60.  That  table,  however, 
is  for  Great  Britain  ;  but  taking  the  mean  per-centage  for  all  schools 
under  Grovemment  inspection  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  the  results 
are  as  follows,  which  are  not  materiallj  different  from  those  obtained 
in  the  speciment  districts.  Such  difference  as  there  is  may  be  ex- 
plained bj  the  fact  that  the  table  for  the  specimen  districts  includes 
schools  not  under  Grovemment  inspection. 

■ "'  1  ...  II  ■  . 

Centeaimal  Proportion  of  Scholars  -who  hare  been  in  the  same  Pabllc  Week-day 

School 


— 

Less 

than  One 

Year. 

One  Year 

and  less 

than  Two 

Years. 

TwoYears 
and  less 

than  Three 
Years. 

ThreeYcart 

and  less 

than  Foot 

Years. 

FourYears 

and  less 

than  Fire 

Years. 

Ot» 
Five 
Year.. 

England     and 
Wales  alone. 

41*65 

22*68 

15*23 

9-69 

5*9S 

4*84 

CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Instruction  given  in  Schools. 

This  chapter  has  reference  to  the  instruction  given  in^«- 

1st.  Public  week-day  schools. 
2nd.  Private  week-day  schools, 
3rd.  Evening  schools* 

In  Sunday  schools  the  instruction  is  chiefly  of  a  religious  character, 
though  reading  is  incidentally  taught 

The  staple  of  the  instruction  in  public  week-day  schools  consists  of 
reading,  writing,  and  aritlunetic  ;  and  in  all  the  schools  religious 
instruction  forms  a  part  of  the  course  of  study. 

From  returns  obtained  from  1,824  public  week-day  schools  in  the 
specimen  districts,  it  appears  that  the  centesimal  propoi'tions  of  scholars 
learning  religious  subjects,  reading,  wi'iting,  arithmetic,  needle-work, 
and  other  industrial  work,  were  as  follows  : — 


Subjects. 

Centesimal  Proportion 
ofScholan. 

Belifi^ous 

Reading    -..-•- 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

Needlework          -           .           .           .           - 
Other  Industrial  Work      .           -           -           . 

93-8 
95-1 
78-1 
69-8 
76-8 
8'8 
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Prom  returns  obtained  from  the  same  group  of  schools,  it  further 
appears  that  the  centesimal  proportions  of  scholars  learning  geography, 
English  grammar,  and  English  history,  were  as  follows  : — 


Salijeetf. 

Centesimal  Proportioii 
of  Scholars. 

Oeogpphy 

Kngligh  Grammar             .... 
"Rngiigii  History   •           •           •           •           - 

89-4 

28-0 
19-5 

Further  returns  from  the  same  schools  give  the  following  centesimal 
proportions : — 


Subjects. 

Centeshnal  Proportion 
of  Scholars. 

Mechanics            ..... 
Algebra    --.-.- 
EucUd 

Elements  of  Physical  Science       ... 
Music  from  Notes  •           -           -           .           • 
Drawing  ...... 

'6 

•8 

•8 

8*1 

8*6 

10*8 

The  schools  from  which  these  returns  were  obtained  include  both 
those  which  are  inspected  and  uninspected  by  tlie  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  The  tables  A,  B,  and  C,  on  pages  662,  663, 
664,  give  these  returns  in  detaiL 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  not  instructed  to  make  statistical 
returns  respecting  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools 
in  the  ten  specimen  districts,  but  they  have  described  it  in  general 
terms  in  their  reports.  The  following  table,  however,  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  shows  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  schools  receiving  annual  grants  (and  therefore  having 
certificated  and  apprenticed  teachers),  and  of  schools  not  receiving  such 
grants,  in  which  certain  subjects  were  reported  by  the  Inspectors  to  be 
taught  either  *' excellently;'  ''well;'  or  ''/airly**  in  1859. 


Schools  inspected. 

Saljeet  of  instruction. 

Annual  Grant 

but  not  recelTing 

Schools. 

Annual  Grants. 

Holy  Scripture 

^ 

. 

90-2 

63*2 

Church  Catechism  - 

.           . 

. 

89-8 

64*9 

Reading    - 

. 

. 

88-1 

64-0 

Writing      - 

. 

. 

88-9 

68«06 

Arithmetic  - 

. 

. 

81*1 

61'8 

Geography - 

. 

. 

82-5 

5) -8 

Grammar    - 

. 

. 

72-6 

43*2 

British  History 

• 

. 

81-or 

62-01 

Music  Arom  Notes*  - 

. 

• 

90-0 

88-09 

Drawing*    - 

- 

- 

92*5 

70'9 

*  These  per-centages  are  calculated  upon  a  number  of  instances  comparatively 
small 
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BEPOBT  OV  THV  £DUCATIOK  COmnSSIOK  : 
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With  reference  to  the  course  of  studj  in  private '  week-day  schoolfi^ 
returns  were  obtained  bj  the  Assistant  Commissioners  from  3,495 
schools.  From  these  returns  the  following  centesimal  proportions 
hare  been  derived : — 


Sa^eets. 

Gentefimal  Proportion 
of  Scholars. 

Beligioos-          •           •           .           •           . 
Beading   .           .           •           .           ^           . 

Writing 

Arithmetie           .          .          .          ,          . 

I^eedlewcnk 

Other  Indostrial  Work      -           .          •           . 

71-7 
98*5 
48*2 
88-8 
78«8 
8' 88 

Further  returns  from  the  same  schools  give  the  subjoined  pro* 
portions : — 


Saljeets. 

Centesimal  Proportion 
ofSeholan. 

Geography           -          •          .          -          - 
EngUdi  Granunar*          .          •          •          • 
EngUah  History    •           «          •           •          . 

20-1 
21*2 
17-9 

The  proportions  of  scholars  in  the  same  group  of  schools  who  were 
learning  mechanics,  algebra,  Euclid,  the  elements  of  physical  science, 
music  from  notes,  and  drawing  were  as  follows  : — 


Snljects. 

Centesimal  Proportion 
of  Scholars. 

jxechasics            •          •          »          «          « 

Algebra 

Enclid 

The  Elements  of  Physical  Soience 

Mode  from  Notes             ..           •           •           . 

Drawing   ------ 

1*29 

1*85 

1-15 

1-84 

8-1 

2*98 

The  following  Tables  D.^  £.,  and  F.,  give  the  above  results  in  detail. 
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The  preceding  tables  show  that  a  greater  centesimal  proportion  of 
scholars  in  private  week-day  schools  than  of  scholars  in  public  week- 
day schools  learn,—- 

Mechanics, 

Algebra^ 

Euclid, 

but  that  such  excess  exists  in  connexion  with  these  subjects  only. 

Returns  with  reference  to  the  instruction  were  obtained  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  from  681  evening  schools  in  the  Specimen 
Districts,  and  they  give  the  following  results :-» 


Snljects. 

Centesimal  Proportions 

of  Scholars  learning  the 

Subjects. 

BeUgioQS  Instmotiini        «... 
Beading    ••..«. 

Writing 

Arithmetio 

Keedl«work          ..... 

G«agraphy 

fCngliali  QranuttBr             .... 
English  History     -           -           -           -           - 
Mechanics            ..... 
Algebra    ...--- 

EocUd 

The  Elements  of  Physical  Science 

Music  ftom  Notes  -           .... 

Drawing   ---.-- 

63-2 

85*1 

85-2 

78-7 

17-0 

16-0 

9-3 

9-1 

•7 

•7 

•6 

1-2 

1-9 

1-9 

The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  the  above  results  in  detail. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLES. 

As  the  following  tables  are  not  immediately  illustrative  of  the  General 
Beport,  thej.  are  regarded  as  supplementary,  and  are  here  arranged 
nnder  separate  heads. 

L — ^Number  of  Public  Week-Dat  Schools  liable  to  the  Inspec- 
tion OP  THE  Committee  op  Cotjncil  on  Education  in  1860. 

The  Table  No.  1,  Appendix  1,  usually  printed  in  the  annual  report 

of  the  Committee  of  0>uneil  on  Education,  does  not  state  the  number 

of  schools  liable  to  Government  inspection,  but  simply  the  number 

.actually  visited  during  the  year,  whether  "on  account  of  annual  grants'* 

made  to  them,  or  "  for  simple  inspection  only." 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  public  week-day  schools 
in  the  country  which  are  open  to  Government  inspection,  whether 
annually  inspected  or  not.  A  return  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  furnishes 
the  -means  of  stating  this  proportion  of  elementary  schools ;  also  the 
total  number  of  scholars  on  the  books  of  such  schools,  and  the  total 
number  of  paid  teachers  in  them.  In  this  return  the  word  "  school " 
is  understood  to  signify  a  distinct  depai*tment  under  a  distinct  head 
teacher. 

On  pages  591-593,  Chapter  L,  of  this  Statistical  Report,  the 
number  of  the  public  week-day  schools,  i.e.,  distinct  departments  of  all 
kinds  in  England  and  Wales  in  1858  is  stated  to  be  24,663,  of  which, 
the  number  connected  with  religious  bodies  was  22,647. 

The  follotv^ing  table  (A.)  shows  the  proportion  of  such  elementary 
schools,  ue.  departments,  in  England  and  Wales,  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  the  year  1860. 


Number  of  Schools. 

Class  of  Schools. 

For  Boys 
only. 

For  Girls 
only. 

For  Infants 
only. 

For  Mixed 
Sexes. 

Total. 

Receiving  anniuil 
grants  from  Go- 
Yemment    - 

Not  receiytngannoal 
grants  fh>in  Go- 
Temment    -        • 

Refbrmatory  - 

.   1,831 

.      359 
27 

1,453 

318 
15 

1,149 
260 

2,464 

1,544 
16 

6,897 

2,481 
58 

Total 

2,217 

1.786 

1,409 

4,024 

9,436 

The  preceding  table  includes  reformatory  schools,  but  not  workhouse, 
dockyard,  military,  naval,  or  normal  schools.  With  these  exceptions, 
it  includes  "  all  schools  which  have  received  any  sum  whatever,  great 
"  or  small,  and  whether  continued  annually  or  not,  from  the  Parlia- 
"  mentary  grants  for  education  made  since  1833." 

11. — ^Number  of   Scholars   in  the  Public  Week-Dat   Schools 

WHICH    WERE    liable   TO    THE    INSPECTION   OF    THE   COMMITTEE   OP 

Council  on  Education  in  1860. 

On  pages  591,  592  (Statistical  Report),  the  number  of  scholars 
in  elementary  public  week-day  schools  in  England  and  Wales  is  stated 
to  be  1,675,158,  of  which  1,549,812  are  in  the  week-day  schools  con- 
nected with  the  various  religious  denominations. 
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The  following  table  (B.)  shows  the  proportion  of  ^ese  scholars  wlio 
were  on  the  books  of  the  schools  inspected  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
ixil860« 

B. 


Claw  of  Schools. 

Number  of  Scholars  on  the  Books. 

Male. 

I'emale. 

TotaL 

Beceiyxng  annoal  grants 
from  Government 

Not  receiving  •annual 
grants  from  Govern- 
ment         -        •        . 

Hefbrmatory  -       •        - 

1       507,270 

97.704 
2,911 

409,985 

86,586 
1,846 

917,255 

184,290 
4,757 

Total       .       . 

6  7,885 

498,417 

1,106,302 

in. — Total  Number  op  Paid  Teachess  in  the  Public  Week-Dat 
Schools  in  England  and  Wales  which  were  liable  to  the 
Inspection  op  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  I860. 

In  the  following  table  (C.)  the  paid  teachers  are  classed  under 
separate  heads.  The  pupil-teachers  are  paid  bj  the  GoTemment,  the 
monitors  generally  by  the  managers  of  the  schools. 


Number  of  Paid  Teachers. 

Class  of  Schools. 

Masters. 

Mis- 
tresses. 

Assistant 

Pujrfl- 
teacbers. 

Monl. 
ton. 

Masters. 

Mb- 
tresses. 

Total 

Receiving  annual 
grants  from  Go- 
vernment  - 

Not  receiving  annual 
grants  from  Go- 
vernment  - 

Reformatory  - 

3,640 

1,192 
68 

3,440 

1,426 
46 

887 

47 
109 

528 

270 
83 

11,544 

515 

898 
2 

20,054 

3333 
308 

Total 

4,900 

4,912 

543 

881 

11,544 

1,415 

24,195 

*^*  The  11,544  pupil-teachers  included  in  the  above  table  are  em- 
ployed in  6,897  schools,  and  in  the  same  schools  515  monitors,  who  are 
principally  paid  by  the  school  managers,  are  also  engaged.  Of  the 
remaining  900  monitors,  898  are  employed  in  2,481  schools  which  do 
not  receive  annual  grants  from  the  Government,  and  two  are  employed 
in  reformatory  schools. 

IV.  The  large  Table  (E.),  p.  673,  contains  statistical  information 
relating  to  the  public  elementary  week-day  schools  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Conmiittee  of  Council  on  Education.  It  was  furnished  by  that 
Committee  in  answer  to  a  request  made  to  them  «t  an  ^rly  period  of 
the  Commissioners'  inquiry. 
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V.  The  next  Tables,  F.,  G.,  and  H.,  which  have  reference  to 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  show  the  amounts  and  centesimal  pro- 
portions of  the  Parliamentary  grants  for  education,  expended  upon  the 
building  and  enlarging  of  school-rooms  and  Normal  colleges,  upon 
capitation  grants,  and  grants  for  books  and  apparatus,  during  the 
years  therein  specified. 

F. 


Tear. 

Amount  of 

Portion  of  the  Grant 
awarded  for 

Per-centage  of 

Parliamentary  Grant 

awarded  for 

Parliamentary  Grant. 

fioilding  and  Enlarging 
School-rooms  and 

Building  and  Enlarging 
Schools  and  Normal 

Normal  Colleges. 

Colleges. 

1848 
1849 

1                £ 

250,000 

£ 
106,863 

42*7 

1850 

125,000 

25,064 

20-0 

1851 

150.000 

33,236 

22*1 

1852 

160,000 

49,468 

30-9 

1853 

260,000 

82,679 

12-6            • 

1854 

263,000 

60,089 

22-9 

1855 

396,921 

77,448 

19-5 

1856 

451,213 

84,057 

18-6 

1857 

541,233 

119,664 

22-1 

1858 

663,435 

151,215 

22-8 

1859 

836,920 

137,207 

16-4 

G. 


Portion  of  Grant 

Per-centage  of 
Parliamentary  Grant 

Numher  of 

Amoxmt  of 

awarded  as 

Schools  aided 

Tear. 

Parliamentary 

Capitation 

awarded  as 

by  Capitation 

Grant 

Grants. 

Capitation  Grants. 

Granto. 

£ 

£ 

1854 

263,000 

5,957 

2*2 

679 

1855 

396,921 

10,125 

2-6 

1,096 

1856 

451,213 

20,079 

4-4 

1,801 

1857 

541,233 

39,362 

7-2 

2,847 

1858 

663,435 

49,522 

7-4 

8,513 

1859 

836,920 

61,183 

7-3 

3,986 

H. 


Portion  of 

Per-centage  of 

Amount  of 

Parliamentary 

Parliamentary 

Number  of 

Grant  awarded  as 

Grant  awarded  as 

Schools  aided  by 

Year. 

Parliamentary 

Grants  for 

Grants  for 

Grants  for 

Grant 

Books,  Maps, 

Books,  Maps, 

Books,  Maps, 

Diagrams,  &c 

Diagrams,  &c. 

Diagrams,  &c. 

1850 

125,000 

£ 
1,878 

1-5 

490 

1851 

160,000 

1,656 

1-1 

520 

1852 

160,000 

2,646 

1-7 

874 

1853 

260,000 

2,895 

1-1 

879 

1854 

263.000 

1,783 

•7 

748 

1855 

396,921 

2,455 

•6 

822 

1856 

451,213 

3,199 

•7 

980 

1857 

541,233 

5,462 

1-0 

1,126 

1858 

663,435 

5,403 

•8 

1,150 

18Ii9 

836,920 

5,683 

•7 

1,306 
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YI.  Tables  T.  and  K.  contain  statistics  ^fiirniBhed  bj  the  Committee 
of  Ck>uncil  on  Education. 

Table  I.  shows  the  number  of  male  and  female  teachers  certificated  in 
each  ytnr,  from  1847  to  1859,  both  inclusive,  and  the  number  of  such 
teachers  in  charge  of  schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Ck>nunittee  of 
Council  in  each  year.  It  appears  from  this  Table  that  from  1847  to 
1859  the  number  of  male  teachers  who  had  received  certificates  wag 
7,343,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1859  only  4,237  of  these  were  in 
charge  of  schools  under  Grovernment  inspection.  It  further  appears 
that  during  the  same  period  5,261  female  teachers  had  received  certi- 
ficates, but  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1859  only  2,762  of  these  were  in 
charge  of  schools  under  Government  inspection. 

Table  K.  shows  the  number  of  teachers  in  England  and  Wales  who 
were  registered  in  each  year,  from  1854  to  1859,  both  inclusive. 

With  respect  to  the  teachers  in  the  following  Table  I.,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  only  a  proportion,  and  in  the  first  five  or  six  years  few 
or  none,  of  them  ought  to  be  classed  as  Queen's  scholars.  The  pupil- 
teacher  system  was  not  introduced  until  the  year  1846. 

I. — Certificated  Teachers. 


Mftles. 

Tesr. 

Pemales. 

Year. 

Number  passed  in 
each  Tear. 

1 
Total. 

Number 
in  charge 
of  Schools 
under 
Govern- 
ment In- 
spection. 

Number  passed  in 
each  Year. 

Total. 

Kumber 

indnxtf 

ofSehtSk 

under 

As  Stu- 
dents. 

As  acting 
Teachers. 

A8  Stu- 
dents. 

As  acting 
Teachers. 

Gkjveffr 
mentla- 
spectioB. 

IMff 

81 

102 

• 
138 

120 

1847 

6 

4 

9 

4 

im 

6S 

858 

405 

601 

184B 

19 

72 

91 

96 

1848 

98 

204 

302 

70S 

1840 

73 

100 

178 

SS 

1860 

111 

146 

257 

818 

1850 

93 

84 

177 

275 

1851 

172 

150 

822 

996 

1861 

107 

100 

207 

401 

1852 

404 

224 

628 

1.852 

1852 

146 

109 

264 

627 

1858 

240 

291 

640 

1.641 

1858 

276 

172 

4«7 

766 

1864 

688 

201 

789 

1^ 

1864 

870 

109 

409 

m 

1856 

489 

221 

660 

2.242 

1865 

842 

164 

606 

1.196 

1866 

488 

220 

658 

2.726 

1856 

861 

166 

606 

1,61? 

1867 

400 

160 

660 

8.206 

1857 

644 

167 

701 

uua 

1868 

810 

288 

1.096 

8.568 

1868 

704 

102 

806 

a.8S0 

1869 

806 

146 

951 

^287 

1859 

767 

148 

906 

2,762 

4.688 

2.706 

7.348 

8.785 

1.476 

6.261 

E.— Bbgistbbbd  Teachers. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

1854 

68 

35 

103 

1855 

74 

19 

98 

1856 

80 

33 

113 

1857 

76 

20 

95 

1858 

45 

.  20 

65 

1859 

81 

13 

44 

373 

140 

513 

No  teaehers  are  registered  except  such  as  are  in  actual  charge  of  schools  onder 
GoTemment  inspection. 
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EXPEITOITUBB  FBOM  EDUCATION   GRANTS,* 

Classified  according  to  Object  of  Grant. 


For  Tear  ended 

3l8t  Deoember  1859. 

£ 

*.    d. 

134,199 

6     6 

3,008 

0    0 

5,683 

0  11 

461 

15     9 

86,328 

1  10 

6,244 

13  10 

448 

15     0 

252,550 

12  11 

61,183 

0     1 

1,321 

17     6 

750 

0     0 

89,587 

10     6 

18,027 

14     I 

538 

6     8 

41,229 

18     2 

18,260 

16     5 

2,252 

5     0 

1,039 

14  11 

£728,115  10    0 

In  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  and  ftimisbing  Elementaiy 

Schools    ----..- 
In  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  and  Aimisbing  Normal  or 

Training  Colleges  ..... 

In  proTiding  Books,  Maps,  and  Diagrams    .  .  - 

In  proyidiog  Scientific  Apparatus    -  .  .  - 

In  augmenting  Salaries  of  Certificated  Schoolmasters  and 

Schoolmistresses  ...  .  . 

In  paying  Salaries  of  Assistant  Teachers  (Jlluitcte,  July  1852) 
In  paying  Salaries  of  Probationary  Teachers  (^Minute,  July 

1858)       

In  paying  Stipends  of  Pupil-teachers,  and  gratuities  for  their 

special  instruction  ..... 

In  Capitation  Grants 

In  Grants  to  Night  Schools  .... 

in  Grants  for  teachingDrawing      .... 

In  Annual  Grants  to  Training  Colleges       ... 
In  Grants  to  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools     - 
Pensions     ....... 

Inspection  ....... 

Administration  (^Office  in  London)  -  -  -  - 

Poundage  on  Poet-Office  Orders      .... 

Agency  for  Grants  of  Books,  Maps,  and  Diagrams  • 

Total    .  -  .  - 


*  The  expenditure  between  1889  and  1859  will  be  found  at  page  579. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Hoir.  Charles  Lakgdalb. 

Education  Commission, 
Sib,  September  27, 1858. 

Yon  are  probably  aware  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Education 
Commissioners  to  conduct  their  inquiry  by  the  help  of  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, whom  they  propose  to  send  into  various  districts,  selected 
as  specimens  of  the  general  condition  of  the  country  in  respect  of 
education,  in  order  to  make  a  careful  examination  into  their  condition. 

I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Allies  that  if  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
were  Protestants,  they  would  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission 
into  Roman  Catholic  schools,  unless  it  were  intimated  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  through  their  bishops,  that  facilities  might  properly  be 
afforded  to  them  for  that  purpose.  I  think  that  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  understood,  the  propriety  of  such  an  intimation  will  be 
immediately  recognized. 

The  only  object  which  the  Commissioners  have  in  view  is  to  obtain 
complete  and  accurate  information  upon  the  subject  matter  of  their 
inquiry,  which  is,  in  the  terms  of  their  Commission,  "  the  state  of 
**  Popular  Education  in  England."  In  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  no  education  at  all  is  pro- 
vided, and  to  compare  the  working  and  results  of  different  -systems  of 
education,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  examination  which  thej 
have  undertaken  should  be  local,  and  not  denominational ;  and  it  is^ 
therefore,  manifestly  necessary  that  many  of  the  schools  visited  should 
be  visited  by  persons  who  differ  from  their  conductors  in  religious 
creed;  I  may  add  that  the  instructions  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
enjoin  upon  them,  in  the  strongest  way,  a  rigid  impartiality  in  collecting 
facts,  and  the  most  entire  abstinence  from  any  expression  of  controver- 
sial feeling.  In  conclusion,  the  Commissioners  express  a  confident 
hope  that  when  the  circumstances  stated  above  are  duly  .weighed,  and 
the  great  public  importance  of  the  subject  is  taken  into  account,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  will  exert  their  influence  to  enable 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  discharge  their  duty  with  completeness 
and  accuracy. 

I  have,  &C. 

F.  Stephen,  Sec. 


F.  Stephen,  Esq. 

22,  Portman  Street, 
Sib,  «  October  11,  1868. 

In  the  lengthened  communications  between  the  Catholic  Poor 
School  Committee,  as  the  representatives  of  their  authorities,  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  as    representing  the  Ge^enuaeat^  the 
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grounds  were  repeatedly  stated  whj  they  would  not  admit  any  but 
atholic  inspectors  to  hold  intercourse  with  their  schools. 
In  reply  to  your  letters  from  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Education, 
the  Poor  School  Committee  can  see  no  reason  for  departing  from  their 
principles,  then  so  clearly  laid  down  as  the  only  ones  upon  which 
Catholic  schools  could  consent  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant  for  education.  In  the  present  inquiry,  no  Catholic  representation 
has  been  admitted,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  such  exclusion,  the 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  must  decline  being  a  party  to  the  pro- 
posed objects  of  your  correspondence. 

'  I  am,  &c. 

Chablss  Lakgdalk. 


F.  Stephen,  Esq. 

Catholic  Poor  School  Committee, 

22,  Portman  Street,  London,  W.  • 
Sib,  January  11,  18o9. 

Subsequently  to  my  letter  of  the  21st  August,  regarding  the 
proposal  that  this  Committee  should  procure  answers  to  certain  sta- 
tistical inquiries,  it  transpired  that  the  Royal  Commission  were  about 
to  appoint  Assistant  Commissioners.  It  further  appeared  that  such 
Assistant  Commissioners  were  intended  to  carry  out  a  most  extensive 
personal  inquiry  into  every  portion  of  education,  religious  as  well  as 
secular,  with  a  view  to  report  such  information  to  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sion. It  became  at  once  apparent  that  such  a  return,  embracing  the 
principles  of  Catholic  education,  could  not  fairly  be  adjudicated  upon 
by  a  Commission  consisting  exclusively  of  Protestants,  more  especially 
as,  in  violation  of  every  right  hitherto  recognized  in  the  inspection  of 
Catholic  schools,  this  inquiry  into  their  schools  was  to  be  conducted 
by  Protestant  Assistant  Commissioners.  To  such  an  inspection  the 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  could  not  be  a  party.  At  the  same 
time  an  appeal  made  to  the  chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  add 
to  it  a  Catholic  member  was  declined.  Under  these  circumstances, 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  the  injustice  that  would  certainly  be  done  to 
their  hitherto  recognized  privileges,  and  of  the  mistakes  that  might 
arise  as  to  the  character  of  their  educational  system,  the  Catholic  Poor 
School  Committee  on  the  11th  October  last  declined  to  co-operate  with 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Royal  Commission.  I  have  now  further  to 
state,  that  this  refusal  of  co-operation  extended  to  the  circulation 
of  the  statistical  inquiries,  an  answer  to  which,  had  they  considered 
their  interests  to  be  fairly  represented,  they  would  most  readily  have 
endeavoured  to  procure. 

I  have,  &c. 

Chablbs  Lanodale. 


F.  Stephen,  Esq. 

Catholic  Poor  School  Committee, 

22,  Portman  Street, 
SiB,  May  9,  1859. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee,  the 
correspondence  with  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  was  again 
taken  into  consideration.  The  Committee,  whilst  adhering  to  the 
principle  of  admitting  none  but  Catholic  inspectors  to  inquire  into 
their  schools^  we  anxious  not  unnecessarily  to  throw  impediments  into 
the  way  of  the  inquiry  carrying  on  by  the  Royal  Commission. 
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Thej  will,  therefore,  with  the  concurrence  and  through  the  instra- 
mentality  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  coUect  such  information  ts 
maj  be  afforded  bj  replies  to  the  circulars,  some  time  back  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Poor  School  Committee. 

In  the  second  place,  should  it  meet  the  vievirs  of  the  Royal  Comrnis- 
sion  to  appoint  one  or  more  Catholic  Assistant  Commbsioners,  under 
the  same  conditions  of  approval  bj  the  Poor  School  Committee  which 
are  adopted  on  the  appointment  of  Privj  Council  inspectors  of  schools, 
admission  will  be  given  to  our  schools  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  into 
the  character  of  our  secular  instruction. 

In  the  third  place,  should  it  be  the  intention  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  call  witnesses  before  them,  the  Committee  will  be  prepared  to 
propose,  say  three  gentlemen,  duly  qualified  to  lay  before  the  Royal 
Commission  replies  to  certain  questions  which  may  best  draw  forth  the 
opinions  entertained  by  the  Catholic  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Poor 
School  education.  They  would  also  give  answers  to  any  other  ques- 
tions which  the  Royal  Commission  may  deem  it  expedient  to  ask. 

I  have,  &c. 

Charles  Lakgdale. 


The  Hon.  C.  Lavodale. 

Education  Cpmmission, 
SiB,  May  23,  1869. 

I  HAYS  laid  before  the  Education  Conmiissioners  your  letter  of  the 
9th  inst.,  and  I  am  directed  by  them  to  thank  you  for  the  offer  mode 
by  you  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  to  collect 
statistical  information  for  the  use  of  the  Commission  from  the  schoob 
connected  with  that  body.  Circulars  will  be  immediately  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for  distribution  amongst  the  schools. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Education  Commission 
have  concluded  their  inquiry,  and  the  Commissioners  do  not  propose  to 
open  or  extend  it. 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  the  grounds  stated  in  my  letter  of  the 
27th  September  last,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Education  Com- 
missioners to  take  the  course  suggested  by  the  CatLclic  Poor  School 
Committee  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  a  special  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

The  Commissioners^  do  not  propose  to  examine  witnesses  at  present 
respecting  the  subject-matter  of  their  inquiry.  They  will,  however, 
feel  much  pleasure  in  adopting  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee 
respecting  the  witnesses  to  be  examined,  as  representing  the  views  of 
that  body  when  the  opportunity  for  doing  so  arises. 

I  have,  he, 

F.  Staphek. 
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Acta  of  Parliament ;  employment  of  cbfldren 
in  minefl  before  Act  of  1843,  186. 

—  vehUiTe  to  employment  of  children  in 
fkctoriefl,201,202. 

schemes  framed  by  special,  defectiye  as 

means  of  ImproTement  of  administration 
of  educational  charities,  477. 

limited  operation  of  3  &  4  Vict  c.  77. 

concerning  Grammar  Schools,  482. 

'—  5  &  6  Vict  c  99.,  provisions  as  to  miners, 
215. 

by  7  &  8  Vict  c  101.  s.  40.  Poor  Law 

Commissioners  are   enabled  to  form 
school  districts,  S67. 

extended  by  11  &  12  Vict  c  82., 

367. 

8  &  9  Vict  c  28.,  relatiTe  to  employment 

of  children  in  printworks,  210. 

12  &  13  Vict  c.  13.  s.  2.,  reUtiYe  to  main- 
tenance of  the  poor,  379. 

17  &  18  Vict  c.  74.,  relatiye  to  ragrant 

children,  400. 

18  &  19  Vict  c.  34.,  as  to  the  education 

of  out-door  pauper  children,  380. 

18  &  19  Vict  c.  34.,  amendment  ot,  re« 

commended,  382. 

20  &  21  Vict  c  41.  s.  21.,  rehttiYe  to 

maintenance  of  pauper  children,  380. 

23  &  24  Vict  c.  108.,  relative  to  industrial 

schools,  399. 

23  &  24  Vict  c.  151.,  provisions  as  to 

miners,  215. 

Adult  Classes  in  Welsh  Snnday-schools,  par- 
ticulars respecting,  52. 

Agricultaral  Labour.    See  Juv«nile  Labour. 

Agricultural  Specimen  Districts  of  Assistant 
Commissioners,  8. 

Alms,  effects  of  annual  distribution  of,  com- 
pared with  benefits  of  education,  51 7. 

result   of  periodical  distributions  of,  in 

Coventry,  528. 

Almshouses  not  to  be  interfered  with,  521. 

Annual  Qrant  recommendation  that  private 
schools  be  admitted  to  share  of,  96. 

opinions  of  ms^ority  and  minority  of  the 

Commissioners  as  to  iMmtinuance  or 
withdrawal  of,  297,  298. 

Annual  Grant  Schools,  general  result  of,  245. 

Apprenticeships,  fhnd  for,  at  Christ's  Hospital 

to  be  converted  into  exhibitions,  &c., 

501. 
charities  for,  531. 


Army,  necessity  of  edneation  in  the,  417. 
Army  Schools.    See  Military  Schools. 
Arnold,  Mr.  M.,  statement  o^  that  course  of 

pupil-teacher's  traming  fkils  to  develope 

their  intelligence,  106. 
^—  on  the  inducements  of  inspeoton  to  report 

too  favourably,  239. 
Assistant  Commissioners,  appointment  of,  8. 

instructions  to,  8. 

districts,  specimen,  assigned  to,  8. 

grounds    on    which     they    were 

selected,  8. 

—  agricultural,  8. 

manufacturing,  9. 

mining,  la 

maritime,  10. 

metropolitan^  10. 

information  afforded  to,  10. 

results  of  their  inquiry,  10. 

returns  collected  by,  12. 

Attendance  at  School    See  Juvenile  Labour ; 

Scholars,  Number  of. 
Augmentation  Grants,  State  not  pledged  to 

continue,  149. 


B. 

Bath  and  Wells,  opinions  of  clergy  of  diocese 
of,  respecting  Sunday  schools,  54. 

Battersea  Tndning  School,  foundation  o4  and 
particulars  respecting,  109. 

defects  of  Battersea  system,  112. 

Bible,  parents  consider  reading  the  Bible  es- 
sential, 36. 

Birkbeck  Schools,  statistics  o(  81. 

Birmingham,  King  Edward's  Free  Grammar 
School  at  organization  of,  537. 

subjects  of  instruction  in,  537. 

reli^on,  588. 

•— —  adinjssion  of  pupils,  538. 

oiganixation  of  elementary  schools,  538. 

inspection  and  examination,  539. 

—^  transfer  of  pupils  to  higher  school,  539. 

—  exhibitions,  539. 

Blue  Coat  School    See  Christ's  Hospital. 

Boards  of  Education,  appointment  of,  recom- 
mended, 545. 

Books,  Maps,  and  Diagrams,  endei^oursmade 
by  Committee  of  Council  to  provide 
good,  349. 

— ^  regulations  respecting  grants  for,  349. 

effecta  resulting  from  authoritative  selec- 
tion ot,  350. 
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Books,  Maps,  and  Diagranu;  great  sernee 
may  be  rendered  to  education  by 
irriting  good  books  for  children,  351. 

Borough  Board  of  Education,  appointment  of, 

recommended,  545. 

period  of  election  of,  546. 

one  member  to  be  a  school  in^ctor, 

546. 

BOTongh  Road  Training  Schools,  particnlars 
respecting.  111. 

difflcnlty  of  obtaining  papils,  1 12. 

defects  of  Borough  Rood  system,  1  IS. 

Bowyer.Hr.,  reference  in  his  report,  1851,  to 

district  schools  for  pauper  children,  37 1, 

372. 
Boys*  Schools,  proportioB  of,  to   girls'    and 

mixed  schools,  81. 
Bradford,    children    in,    attend   indifBerently 

schools  of  all  dunomlnarioBB,  36. 
effect  of  legislation  in  forcing  manu&c- 

torers  in,  to  provide  schools,  76. 

Bristol,  parents  in,  select  schools  without 
reference  to  religious  teaching,  35.     . 

illustration  from,  that  teachers  of  private 

schools  are  mostly  untrained,  93. 

bad  moral  state  of  children  in  workhouses 

in,  355. 

ragged  schools  in,  888. 

charitable  funds  in  St  Nicholas  parish 

diverted  from  olijectionable  purposes ; 
an  example  worthy  of  consideration, 
533,  534. 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  founda- 
tion of,  16. 

general  objects  of,  16. 

Mr.  Bowstead*s  observations  respecting 

training  college  of;  128. 

British  Foreign  Legion,  state  of  education  in, 
422. 

British  Schools,  management  clause  of  foun- 
dation deeds  of,  60. 

terms  of  foundation  deeds  of^  as  to  in-' 

specdon,  62. 

Brookfield,  Mr.,  evidence  o^  that  trained 
teachers  are  superior  to  untrained,  149. 

his  description  of  schools,  &ir,  excellent, 

and  bad«  234-236. 

Browne,  Mr.,  report  of^  on  workhouse  schools, 
366. 

Bnrton-on-Trent,  illustration  from  National 
School  o^  on  effect  of  schools  on  the 
population,  269. 


c. 

Canada,  no  compulsory  education  in,  196. 
Canterbury,  distribution  of  charity  at,  529. 
Capitation  Qrant,  origin  of,  23. 

extension  to  all  schools,  24. 

origin,  and  history  since  1853,  315. 

for  different  classes  of  schools,  335, 336. 


Carlisle,  Bishop  0^  evidence  of,  as  to  effect  si 
Government  aid  on  amount  of  sob- 
scriptions,  69. 

Carlisle,  Dean  oi;  evidence  of;  respecting  San- 
day  schools,  53. 

Carpenter,  Miss,  evidence  of,  on  ragged  wehook, 
392. 

Cathedral  Institutions,  intended,  among  other 

things,  to  promote  religions  edacanoo, 

19. 
educational  endowments  connected  with, 

not  to  be  placed  under  PriTj  Gouneil, 

515. 
Certificate,  examinaition  for,  124. 
a  doubtful   indication    of    profesoooal 

aptitude,  152. 
but  college  examinations    not   tiier^ 

discredited,  153. 
recommendation  that  examinations  ibr, 

be  opened  to  teachers  of  private  scboois» 

.96. 
how   affected   by   recommendations  of 

Report,  148. 

recapitulation  of  Report  respecting,  168. 

alterations  in  giving,  recommended,  546. 

Certificated  Teachers,  fidlures  of,  dne  to  defec- 
tive rather,  than  excemve  training  ia 
the  methods  of  imparting  knowl^jge^ 
132. 

Dr.  Tenq>le  of  this  opinion,  1S3. 

additional  grant  recommended  for  eac& 

child  in  schools  under,  545. 

school  applying  for  proposed  State  grant 

must  have  been  under,  for  nine  moatH 
329. 

Chance,  Messrs.,  illustrations  from  their  bcIioqI 
at  Birmingham  on  effect  of  schools  ob 
the  population,  270. 

Chancery,  Court  of,  its  judicial  powers  to 
remain  unimpaired,  481. 

Charitable  Endowments.     See  Christ's  Ho^ 

pital;  Educational  Charities. 
Charitable  Foundations,  effects   of,  different 

from  those  of  living  charity,  519. 

Chanties  not  Educational;  amount  of  cbsri- 
ties,  educational,  for  the  poor,  and  fur 
other  objects,  515. 

cUssification  of  charities,  516.  . 

* recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of 

Inquiry  that  charities  *'for  the  poor 
generally  **  should  be  applied  to  educa- 
tion or  some  other  substantial  benefit 
of  the  poor,  516. 

education  the  most  substantial  benefit, 

517. 

comparative  effects  of  education  and  an- 
nual distributions  of  alms,  517. 

charities  nullified  by  the  rise  of  honse^ 

rent  in  ihvoured  districts,  517. 

mischief  done  by  the  charities  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  independent  poor,  517. 

effects  of  these  foundations  different  firon 

those  of  living  charity,  519. 

charities  for  poor  not  receiving  parish 

relief,  519. 
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Cauuitiei  not  Bdiieatioiial«  louietimM  applied 
in  aid  of  poor  rate,  530. 

the  Coventry  case,  520, 

difficulty  of  diitribution,  620. 

■  in  some  cases  become  excessiTe  through 
dtaninntion  of  population,  521. 

— -  no  sweeping  scheme  £i>r  removal  oi^  re- 
commended, 521. 

almshouses  not  to  be  interfered  with,  521. 

— .  nor  charities  for  orphans  or  widows,  522. 

change  made  in  circumstances  of  the  case 

by  improvement  of  the  Poor  Laws,  522. 

case  of  the  Jarvis'  Charity,  522. 

case  of  the  Mayor's  Charity  at  Man- 
chester, 526. 

—^  result  of  periodical  distributions  of  alms 
in  the  case  of  Coventry,  528. 

found  useful  in  elections,  529. 

the  Canterbury  charities,  529. 

distributed  by  clergyman  of  parish,  529. 

—  the  objects  of  which  have  failed,  530. 

for  discharge  of  insolvent  debtors,  530. 

for  kindred  of  founder,  530. 

which  have  outgrown  their  objects,  531. 

loans,  531. 

apprenticeship  fiees,  531. 

example  of  St.  Nicholas  parish,  Bristol, 

533. 

of  Loughborough,  534. 

individual  cases  should  be  considered, 

534.- 

authority  of  Chari^  Commission  in- 
adequate, 534. 

want  of  constitutional  anthority  and  a 

responsible  minister  to  take  charge  of 
measures,  586. 

recommendations  respecting,  547. 

See  fli!»o Birmingham,  King  Edward^  Eree 

Grammar  School  at 

Charity  Commission,  powers  of,  457. 
to  be  transferred  to  lYivy  Council, 

475. 
to  lay  schemes  before  Parliament 

not  effectual,  478. 
— -^  authority  of,  inadequate,  534. 
recommendation  that  it  be  converted  into 

a  department  of  the  Privy  Council,  547. 

Charity  Schools,  class  of  persons  who  receive 
the  benefit  of,  495. 

Charterhonse,  St  Thomas,  description  of  the 
district,  283. 

Chelsea,  Normal  School  at.  See  Military 
Schools. 

Chester,  Mr.,  proposal  of,  to  pay  school  pence 
for  children  not  being  paupers,  383. 

Children,  Commissioners  on  Employment  oi^ 

extract  from  their  report  of  1843,  208. 
Children,  number  of,  in  schools,  78,  294. 
—  educated  at  home,  or  left  without 

education   from    sickness   or  neglect, 

84. 
educated  in  district  schools,  subsequent 

careers  of,  267. 
labour  of.     See  Juvenile  Labour. 

Christian  Brothers,  schools  of;  109. 


Christ's  Hospital,  496. 

—  revenues  of,  496. 

number  of  children  in,  496. 

originally  intended  for  the  poor,  496. 

claM  taking  advantage  of,  has  risen,  497. 

regulation  as  to  circumstances  of  children 

admitted,  497. 

other  proofs  of  original  object  of^  498. 

causes  which  led  to  alteration  in  class  of 

children  admitted,  498. 
improvements  recently  made  in  system 

of  education,  498. 
system  of  donation  governors,  and  im- 
policy o^  498,  499. 
ii^urious  to  educational  influence 

of;  500. 
governors  of,  to  be  appointed  on  ground 

of  personal  qualification,  500. 

to  be  inspected  by  Privy  Council,  600. 

no  interference  proposed  with  system  of 

education  in  Lcndon  school,  501. 
presentations  to  be  bestowed  by  merit, 

501. 

exhibitions  to  be  given  by  merit,  501. 

fund  for  apprenticeships  to  be  converted 

into  exhibitions,  &c.,  501. 
question  as  to  expediency  of  keeping  op 

boarding  school  at  Heitford,  501. 
composition  to  be  made  with  parishes 

and   companies   having  presentations, 

502. 

probable  effects  of  these  measures,  502. 

grotesque  peculiarities  of  costume  to  be 

discontinued,  503. 
recommendation  respecting,  548. 

Church  Schools,  management  clauses  in  founda- 
tion deeds  of;  57. 

terms  of  foundation  deeds  of,  as  to  in- 
spection, 62. 

Circular  of  questions,  1 1 . 

Clergy,  deficiencies  in  school  subscriptions 
made  up  by,  78. 

Collegiate  Schools,  statistics  of,  81. 

Collieries.    See  Mines  and  Collieries. 

Commission,  terms  of  the,  7. 

Committee  of  Council  for  Education,  establish- 
ment of,  in  1839,  20. 

general  account  of  its  proceedings,  21. 

efforts  of,  at  first  confined  to  assisting 

the  erection  of  elementary  and  normal 
schools,  21. 

originate   the   pupil-teacher  system  in 

1846,  21. 

grants  to  training  colleges,  22. 

grants  in  augmentation  of  teachers'  sala- 
ries, 22. 

building  grants,  23. 

capitation  grants,  23. 

origin  of,  23. 

extension  of,  to  all  schools,  24. 

other  grants,  24. 

general  tabular  view  of  operations  o^  24. 

principle  of  system  of,  established,  25. 

constitution,  26. 

permanent  establishment  of  office,  26. 
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Canmittee  of  Couacil  for  EdveatioD,  6nt  itqw 
of,  for  establuhment  of  normal  acbooli, 
108. 

—  clawiflcttion  of  workhooM  fchoolmaitert 

aceording  to  infpection  hj,  359. 
«^—  correfpondence  between,  and  Poor  Law 
Board,  in  1852,  on  scale  of  grants  to 
aehoolmatten,  368. 

—  opinion  of,  respecting  ragged  schools,  394. 
^— >  poliej  0^  wise,  396. 

—  endeaToors  ot,  to  proride  good  school 

books.  349. 
Compnlsory  Bducation : 

—  Prussian  system  asuall  j  oonndered  as  an 

jUnstration  of  effeoto  of,  192. 

«^—  inGermanj,a8oldastheBefonnation,  192. 

— »  —  in  piactiee  children  attend  withoot 
aldon,  192. 

system,  general  description  cf, 
198. 

—  "interior'*  and  "erteriar"  aliairs 

of  schools,  193. 

— ^  —  management  of  **  interior"  affiuni 
193. 

— of"  exterior  "  affairs,  194. 

law  dh  the  snbject,  195. 

— ^*  in  Switzerland,  195. 

in  Massachusetts,  196. 

«—  no  compulsion  in  Canada,  196. 

— —  evidence  of  Assistant  Commissioners  re- 
specting, 196. 

petition  of  pitmen,  197. 

tendency  of  the  general  evidence,  197. 

— -^  public  opinion  wooid  not  second  GoTem- 
ment  in  instituting,  199. 

—  reasons  ibr  not  recommending  a  general 

system  o^  199. 
«— drawback  to  operation  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  199. 

—  would  interfere  with  present  system  of 

management,  199. 

— -^  education  tests  for  employment  not  re- 
commended, 200. 

difficulty  of,  200. 

—  compulsion  neither  required  nor  desirable 

in  England,  300. 

— —  See  auo  Factories ;  Mines  and  Col- 
lieries; Printworks. 

Compulsory  Education  by  Employers  of  La- 
bour: 

London  Lead  Company's  system,  217. 

— ^  — ^  the  Company's  miners,  217. 

—  ._  the  Company's  plan  of  schooling,  2 1 8. 
—  compulsoxy    attendance    at    day 

school  I   also  at  Sunday  school   and 

public  worship,  the  place  to  be  chosen 

by  parents,  218. 
— ^  —  provision  for  outlying  populations, 

219. 
— registration  of  conduct  and  progress, 

219. 

Middleton  school,  220. 

— general  fteling  towards  the  system, 

220. 
-^—  conditions  under  which  such  schemes  are 

possible,  221. 
— -*  education  test  in  small  schools,  221. 
moral  influence  of  employers,  221. 


Congregational  Board,  genenl  o^eefii  «( IC 

Constitution  of  Schools : 

foundation  deeds  modelled  Isj  Committw 

of  Council  at  commcnoement  of  pmcai 

system,  56. 
^—  practice  respecting,  beibre  1846,  56. 

since  1847,  57. 

^-^  management  clauses  in  Chnreh  of  £■$• 

land  schools,  57. 
— —  management  dause  in  Britiah  mrhodtt  9^ 
— ^  ^—  m  Weskyan  sohools,  60. 
— ^  —  in  Boman  Catholic  aehools,  60. 

— »- in  Jewish  schools,  61. 

—  in  undenominational  schools,  62. 

terms  as  to  inspection,  62. 

—^recommendation   as  to    inaCmiiMDts  <if 

fbnddation,  649. 
Coode,  Mr.,  evidence  of;  religious  dUftrcBca 

influence  managers  of  schools    rsths 

than  parents,  37. 
— — -  as  to  irksomeness  of  elementary  toa^Km* 

154. 
Cook,  Mr.,  evidence  of ;  as  to  nsefalnesa  tf 

pupil-teachers,  103. 
— ^  relative  to  instruction  in  art  <»f  teaduBf 

given  in  female  colleges,  127. 

as  to  character  of  inspection,  839. 

— observations  on  this  evidenoe,  24L 

as  to  attainments  of  boys  of  IS  in  a  gtwd 

school,  237. 
Correspondence,  difficulty  in  Privy    Cooneil 

Office  ttmn.  amount  and  variety  o(  324. 
Costume,  grotesque  peculiarities  oC  in  ehaxitf 

schools  to  be  discontinued,  503. 
County  Boards  of  Education,  iwx>poeed  oonsli- 

tntion  o^  330,  340,  545. 

in  c<Nrporate  and  large  towns,  331,  545. 

periods  of  election,  331,  546. 

mq>ector  on  each  board,  331,  546. 

—  to  appoint  examiners,  331,  546. 

—  would  incj«ase  local  interest,  not  intcrftsc 

with  schools,  and  relieve  Council  CHBoe 
of  details,  340. 
County   Examination,    of  scfaoda    rf^Si^imp 
grant,  recommended,  545. 

County  Grant,  form  of  examination  of  a  aehool 
for,  332. 

County  Bate,  recommendation  that  grants  be 
made  from,  for  support  of  cehoobi  328, 
545. 

—  Ibr  education,  not  liable  to  objections 

valid  against  parish  rate,  342. 

County  Bate  Grant,  conditions  for  obtaining 

proposed,  329. 
to  be  dependent  upon  examinadon,  545. 

—  — -—  scholars   under  seven   not    to  be 

examined,  545. 
Coventry,  charities  in,  520. 
result  of  periodical  distribution  of  alms 

in,  528. 
Coventry  Memorialists,  case  of,  288. 
Cowie,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  against  reduction  of 

grant  to  training  ooltoges,  147. 
Crunpton  Mr.,  evidence  of,  <m  ragged  schools* 

396. 
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Crimiiud  CliildraL  Ski  Vagnotf  tad  Crbni* 
nals,  Edncatioii  o£ 

Cumberland,  parents  in,  yrefer  best  achodU 
irrapectWely  of  rehgion,  37. 

Comin, Mr., eridenee  of;  parents  select  day 
schools  for  their  children  without 
reference  to  character  of  religions 
teaching,  35. 

Cnmenimn  of  Training  Colleges,  ooandera- 
tion  ai  opinion  respecting  nnsonndncss 
of,  130. 

D. 

Day  Schools,  religions  character  of,  33. 

— »—  groonds  on  which  they  ha^e  been  sap* 
ported,  33. 

different  feelings  of  muagers  and  ^reots 

as  to  distinctiye  religions  teaching  in, 
34. 

evidence  respecting,  34. 

church  schools  contain  children  of  dis- 
senters, 34. 

—  conscientioas  scruples  do  not  arise  in 

management  of,  35. 

—^-parents  too  ignorant  to  object  to  cha- 
racter of  religions  instruction,  35, 

selected  by  parents  without  reference  to 

reliffions  teaching,  35. 

attended  by  children  of  all  denominations 

indifferently,  35. 

parents    consider    reading    the   Bible 

essential  in,  36. 
-— »  children  of  all  denominations  in  Hnll, 

Yarmouth,  and  Ipswich  attend  schools 

belonging  to  other  persuasions,  36. 
— ^—  teaching  not  sectarian  ;  children  attend 

indifferently  in  Bradford  and  Rochdale, 

36. 

—  religious  diflierences  influence  managers 

rather  than  parents,  37. 

parents  prefer  best  school,  inespectiTcly 

of  religion,  37. 

parents  do  not  appreciate  religions  differ- 
ences in  school  teaching,  38. 

difficulties  produced  by  religious  differ- 
ences in  Wales,  38. 

system  of  management,  39. 

arrangement  of  school  houses,  39. 

school  hours,  39. 

Deeds,V  Foundation.  See  Constitution  of 
Schools. 

Deronport  Dockyard,  condition  of  schools 
19,445. 

IMagrams.    See  Books,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 

Diocesan  Boards  of  Education,  particulars 
respecting,  18. 

Diocesan  Inspectors,  duties,  &c.  of,  19. 

Dissenters,  Church  schools  contain  children 
of,  in  agricultural  districts,  34. 

DistricU  of  Assistant  Commissioners  s  agri- 
cultural, 8. 

.«—  manu&cturing,  9. 


Districts  of  Assistant  Commissioners ;  mining, 
10. 

—  maritime,  10. 
metropolitan,  10. 

District  Schools.  See  Pauper  Children,  Edu- 
cation of 

Dockyard  Schools.    See  Kaval  Schools. 

Donation  GoTcmors.    See  Christ's  Hospital. 

Drunkenness,  decrease  o^  from  spread  of 
edncationf  268. 

Dudley  Union,  endowed  schools  in,  468. 

Duke  of  York's  School    5«e  Military  Schools. 

Durham,  parents  in,  prefer  best  school  irre- 
spectiTe  of  religion,  37. 

E 

Earnings  of  children,  importance  of,  to  parents, 

in  rural  districts,  182. 
illustrations  of  magnitude  of;  185. 

Education,  reports  on  state  of,  in  foreign 
countries,  13. 

central  institutions  for  promoting,  16. 

first  public  grants  for,  in  1832,  19. 

anxiety  for,  of  parents  for  their  children, 

174. 

children  have  a  moral  right  to  such  as 

parent  can  procure  by  reasonable  sacri- 
fices; what  sacrifices  are  reasonable,  189. 

what  amount  parent  bound  to  provide, 

190. 

plan  for  modifying  and  extending  present 

system  of,  328. 

great  service  which  may  be  rendered  to, 

by  writing  good  books  for  children, 
351. 

See  also  Popular  Education. 

Educational  Charities,  advantage  in  having 
numerous,  enjoyed  by  England,  456. 

might  be  made  more  promotive  of  edu- 
cation, 456. 

probable  aggregate  income  of,  457. 

—  their  distribution,  457. 

—^  powers  of  trustees  over  endowed  schools^ 

457. 

powers  of  Charity  Commission,  457. 

proportion  of,  belonging  to  popular  edu- 
cation, 458. 
no  endowments  usefully  employed  to  be 

diverted,  460. 
the  public  taxpayer  entitled  to  require 

th^  shall  be  turned  to  good  account, 

460. 
^—  not  turned  to  good  account  at  present, 

460. 
estates  of,  intermingled  with  those  of 

other  charities,  476. 
distribution   of  income  of  endowments 

should  be  improved,  489. 
part  of  capital   should  be  employed  in 

improvement  of  school  premises,  490. 
case  of  tree  boarding  or  clothing  schools, 

490. 
good  effects  of  a  different  application  of 

the  endowment,  494, 
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Edncatkmal  Charities,  clua  of  peraoni  who 

receive  the  benefit  of  charity  schoola, 

495. 
grounds  on  which  the  qaeition  of  free 

boarding  schools  is  to  be  decided,  495. 
grotesque  peculiarities  of  costume  should 

be  discontinued,  503. 
injurious  restrictions  should  be  abolished 

or  relaxed,  and  the  benefit  of  endow- 
ments extended,  503. 
instances  of  injurious  restrictions, 

603. 
sometimes    lead   to  diversion    of 

charity  from  its  original  purpose,  507. 
lawfulness  of  abolishing  or  relaxing, 

508. 
consolidation  and  annexation  of  small 

endowments,  509. 

by  Privy  Council,  511. 

pow«r  to  change  the  sites  of  schools  and 

*    to  re-organize  boards  of  trustees,  511. 
exhibitions  belonging  to  schools  to  be 

under  jurisdiction  of  Privy  Council, 

512. 
registration  of  instruments  of  foundation, 

&c.,  513. 
accounts  to  be  audited  by  the  inspectors 

on  the  spot,  513. 

power  of  inspecting  title  deeds,  513. 

&cilitie8  for  educational  foundations  to 

be  extended,  514. 

as  regards  the  grantors,  514. 

as  regards  the  grantees,  515. 

■        no  further  power  of  granting  land  in 

mortmain  to  be  given,  514. 
the  redemption  of  rentcharges  to  be  pro* 

moted,  515. 
—  the  educational  endowments  connected 

with  cathedral   institutions  not  to  be 

placed  under  Privy  Council,  515. 

recommendations  respecting,  548. 

See  also  Christ's    Hospital ;    Endowed 

Schools ;  Grammar  Schools. 
Education  Committee  of  Privy  Council.     See 

Committee  of  Council  for  Education. 
Education,  Boards  of     See  County  Board ; 

Borough  Board. 
Education,  Government  System  of : 

MERITS  : 

independent  arguments  in  favour  of,  308. 

schools  founded  in  connexion  with,  can- 
not be  superseded  or  brought  under 
another  system,  309. 

success  of,  with  respect  to  schools,  train- 
ing colleges,  &c.,  309. 

• secures  good  managers,  309. 

produces  good  feeling,  and  is  not  prose* 

lytizing,  310. 

only  system  by  which  religious  character 

of  popular  education  can  be  secured, 
310. 

religious  character  of  instruction  could 

not  be  secured  by  undenominational 
system,  nor  by  separating  secular  and 
religious  instruction,  311,  312. 

resolution  of  Wesleyan  Conmiittee 

of  Education  on  this  subject,  312. 


Edocation,  Gofvemmeot  System  of    osat 

BBFBCT8  : 

1.  Expense,  and  ite  Temdesi^  ta  oktboml 

Neoessity  of  large  oatlaj  on  popiilar 

education,  and  anreasonableuen  of  o^ 

jecting  to  it,  313. 
present  grant  would  ultimately  amooat 

to  2,000,000/.  yearly,    possibly  maA 

more,  314. 
difficulty  of  the  Committee  of  GouiMi 

arising  from  case  of  "poor  school^* 

315. 
attempt  to  meet  this  by  a  departure  froB 

previous  principles  of  aid,  315. 
ori^  of  the  capitation   grant*    and  a 

history  since  1853,  315. 
attempts  to  increase  it  by  vaims 

proposals  for  giving  lar^ger   rams  ti 

schools,  316. 

2.  Difficulty  of  admitting  poorer  Sekook 

Case  of  the  "poorer  schools,**  316. 
Mr.  Eraser's  opinion  that  their  poverty 

arises  from  non-residence  of  proprielon, 

317. 
small  parishes  have  dilficolty  in  meetiog 

conditions  of  Privy  Council,  317. 
difficulties  in  treating  poor  8c1mx>Is  withoal 

modifying  present  system,  319. 
injustice  of  throwing  a  large  sum  oo  tbt 

central  revenue  for  local  benefits,  320. 
share  of  locality  in  management,  320. 

3.  Defective  Teaching.    Failure  in  tes^> 

ing  elementary  subjects,  320. 

cannot  be  remedied  by  present  sysCen, 

320. 

4,  Complication  of  Business  in  the  Offia. 

Mr.'Lingen's  opinion  of  the  difficulty  of 

extending  present  system  over  the  wbok 

country,  321. 
reasons  of  difference  between  Privy 

Council  Offioe  and  other  public  offim 

321. 

appropriation  of  grants  to  several  persons 

requires  complicated  machinery,  322. 

need  of  reference  to  head  of  departmat 

323. 

causes  which  increase  responsibility  U 

the  Secretary,  323. 
difficulty  of  keeping  departments  separate; 

823. 

need  of  care  in  dealing  with  maas«en. 

324. 
difficulty  from  amount  and  variety  ef 

correspondence,  324. 
advantage  of  relieving  the  office  of  these 

details,  325. 
general  agreement  as  to  difficulties  of  the 

office,  326. 

BUMMABT : 

advantages  of  the  system,  327. 

its  evils,  327. 

' object  of  its  first  promoters,  327. 
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Sdnefttkni,  Govvnunent  System  of«-«oiit 

PLAN  POB  IfODIFTINO  ijn>  XXTBRDIKO  : 

—  plan  reeommended,  544. 

1.  General  Principlea,    Two  grants,  fint 

from  the  State,  seoond  fttnn  the  coanty 
rate,  328. 

conditions  for  obtaining  either,  328. 

2.  DistrUmticn  of  State  Grant  Condi- 
tions for  obtaining  State  grant,  329. 

— ^  school  to  be  under  certificated  teacher, 
329. 

additional  grant  for  pupil-teachers,  329. 

register,  829. 

pupil-teachers,  829. 

3.  County  Bate  Grant.    To  be  paid  for 

indiyidual  children  upon  examination, 
329, 

-^ —  subjects  of  examination,  330. 

sums  to  be  paid,  330. 

sums  for  infants,  330. 

4.  County  and  Borough  Board,  Consti- 
tution, 330. 

board  in  corporate  and  laige  towns,  331. 

periods  of  election,  331. 

inspector  on  each  Board,  331. 

examiners,  331. 

5.  Pajfment    Mode  of  payment  ftom  the 

central  grant,  331. 

from  the  county  grant,  332. 

ABTAlfTAGBS  OF  PROPOSED  PLAN  : 

Simplification,   Grants  to  be  paid  directly 

to  the  managers,  333. 

condition,  333. 

complication  and  rigidity  of  present  rules 

obviated,  334. 

capitation  grant  for  different  classes  of 

schools,  335. 

payment  of  masters  and  pupil-teachers 

to  be  left  to  managers,  335. 

graduated  capitation  grant  for  different 

classes  of  schools,  336. 

simplicity  of  proposed  mode  of  payment, 

336. 

payment  to  be  made  through  the  county 

or  borough  treasurer,  336. 

oljects  attained  by  this  part  of  the  plan 

if  taJLen  alone,  337. 

insufficient    to    giye   assistance    to   all 

schools,  337. 

Oinecta  of  County  Bate  Grant,  1.  As- 
sistance of  poor  schools,  2.  local  in- 
terest, 3.  improved  teaching,  338. 

prinpiple  upon  which  poorer  schools  may 

be  assisted,  338. 

grant  from  rates  would  give  schools  a 

starting  point,  338. 

impossibility  of  giving  assistance  on  any 

other  than  proposed  plan,  339. 

oljections  to  Mr.  Fraser*s  plan,  339. 

county  boards  would  increase  local  in- 
terest, not  interfere  with  schools,  and 
relieve  the  Council  Office  of  details  of 
business,  340. 

constitution  of  county  boards,  340. 

examination   would   assist  poor  schools 

and  improve  Uie  present  teaching,  341. 


Education,  Government  System  of— conf. 

-—  reason  of  employing  schoolmasters,  341. 

variations  of  standard  in  the  examina- 
tion, 342. 

local  rate,  342. 

Independence  of  Beligious  Teaching  and 

School  Management,  Non-interference 
with  school  management  or  religious 
teaching,  343. 

but  exclusive  religious  teaching  depre- 
cated, 843. 

EXPENSE  OF  PBOPOSED  PLAN  : 

proposal  that  all  schools  shall  have  a 

prospect  of  earning  one  third  from 
public  sources,  344. 

best  schools  to  earn  more,  345. 

estimate  of  amount  to  be  raised  by  rates, 

345. 

to  be  contributed  by  the  State,  345. 

Elections,  charities  found  useful  in,  529. 

Elementary  Subjects,  not  taught  so  as  to  excite 
inteUigence  of  children,  257. 

imperfectly  taught  under  Privy  Council 

system,  320. 

Employers  in  manufocturing  districts  contri- 
bute largely  to  school  subscriptions,  76. 

Employers,  Education  by.  See  Compulsory 
Education  by  Employers  of  Labour. 

Endowed  Schools,  origin  and  character  o^  15. 

statistics  of,  81. 

powers  of  trustees  over,  457, 

in  the  metropolis,  460. 

in  Herefordshire,  461. 

in  Hull,  Yarmouth,  and  Ipswich,  461. 

in  the  unions  of  Lincoln,  Gainsborough, 

&c.,  462. 

in  Dudley  union  and  the  potteries,  463. 

in  the  unions  of  Weardale,  Penrith,  and 

Wigton,  464. 

in  Rochdale,  465. 

in  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  465. 

in  Wales,  465. 

tenor  of  evidence  on,  467. 

Mr.  Cumin's  report  on,  468.' 

improvement  of,  advocated  by  Mr.  Eearon 

and  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  469. 

— —  capable  of  being  rendered  efficient,  469. 

appointment  of  schoolmasters,  469. 

certificates  to  be  required,  470. 

might  be  granted  by  Universities, 

470. 

public  notice  to  be  given  of,  and 

appointment  to  be  confirmed  by  superior 
authority,  470. 

to  be  placed  in  duly  qualified  hands,  471. 

power  of  removing  the  schoolmaster,  471. 

Act  23  &  24  Vict  c.  136.  fails  in  regard 

to  a  large  class  of  schools,  472. 

a  superior  authority  should  be  empowered 

to  compel  removal  of  masters  and  mis- 
tresses in  extreme  cases,  473. 

necessity  of  periodical  inspection  of,  474. 

a  body  of  trustees  should  be  created  in 

cases  where  the  schoolmaster  is  a  cor- 
poration sole,  474. 
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BEFORT  OF  THE  KDUCItION  COMMISSION : 


Endoired  SehooU,  Kgnktions  to  be  framed  at 

to  oeitillcatet  of  masten,  489. 
— -« the  saperior  authority  for  these  pvipoaes 

should  be  the  PriTj  Coancil,  475. 
•^^  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioiun 

to  be  transferred  to  the  FriTy  Council, 

475. 
•^^  estates  of  edneational   charities   inter- 
mingled with  tbose  of  other  charitiea, 

476. 
powers  of  modifying  the  regulations  of 

founders  exercised  by  Courts  of  Bqixity, 

&a,  476. 
»— -  desirable  the  principle  should  be  deariy 

laid  down,  477. 
schemes  framed  by  Court  of  Chancery 

and  special  Acts  of  Parliament  defective 

as  means  of  improTement,  477. 
special  defects  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 

477. 
— ^  power  of  Charity  Commissioners  to  lay 

schemes  before  Parliament  not  effectual^ 

478. 
divisions  of  jurisdictions,  and  uncertainty 

as  to  their  limits,  479. 
—— ^  method  of  improvement  proposed,  479. 
central  authority  necessary ;  power  to  be 

ves^ed  in  Privy  Council,  479. 

■  Privy  CouDcil  to  be  empowered  to  frame 

regulations,  and  lay  them  before  the 
trustees  ;  bill  to  be  afterwards  brought 
before  Parliament,  481. 

—  judicial  powers  of  Court  of  Chancery  to 
remain  unimpaired,  481. 

-— —  powers  not  to  extend  to  any  foundation 
during  the  lifetime  of  founder,  or  within 
21  years  after,  nor  to  religious  regula- 
tions as  to  trustees,  &c.,  481. 

— — -objects  indicated  for  employment  of 
amending  power,  481. 

■  instruction  to  be  adapted  to  requirements 

of  class  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  given, 

482. 

recommendations  respecting,  548,  549. 

Equity,  Courts  of,  powers  exercised  by,  of 

modifying  regulations  of  founders,  476. 
Evening  Schools,  first  suggested  by  Bishop 

Hinds  in  1839,  39. 

bis  proposal  of  a  grant  for,  39. 

adult  scholars  at  present  in,  40. 

by  rule  of  Committee  of  Council,  must  be 

connected  with  day  schools,  40. 
at  present  supply  deficiencies  of  eariy 

cducatiou,  41. 
illustrations  of  seal  with  which  scholars 

attend,  41. 
i— ^  prove  anxiety  of  poor  for  instruction,  and 

inadequacy  of  that  which  they  receive, 

42. 
account  of,  at  Coventry  and  Stockport, 

43. 
-^-*  difficulties  of  establishing,  and  mode  of 

overcoming  them,  44. 

no  difficulty  as  to  religious  belief,  44. 

difficulty  arising  from  different  ages  and 

attainments  of  pupils,  44. 
bad  effects  of  this  in  London,  44. 


Evening  Schools,  difficulty  of  gettii^  pn^B 

teachers  for,  45. 
— ^  consequences  of  theso  diflleolliet  if  not 

overcome,  45. 
suggestions  as  to  procmin^  teadiers  fa, 

46. 

not  as  yet  in  theur  proper  poaition,  47. 

— ^-  do  not  give  teooadary  instmcliosi,  47. 

Importance  of,  47. 

teachers  for,  should  be  got   ftom  iMj 

schools  by  giving  np  aftemoosi  scfaMii 

in  winter,  47. 
this  would  involve  no  sacrifioe  aa  to  4k 

usefiilness  of  the  day  school,  46. 
-^—  teachers  would  like  the  plan  of  gtving  i| 

afternoon  schools  in  winter  in  order  n 

teach,  48. 
—  case  of  parishes  where  day  adiool  nods 

a  mistress,  48. 
might  be  a  source  of  income  to  dsf 

schools,  48. 
--^-  observations  on  engagement  of  aasislaal 

masters  to  supply  place  of  mmatben  ia 

afternoon,  49. 
grouping  of,  under  organising  masto^ 

49. 
unconnected  with  day  schools^  promotiiB 

of,  50. 
"-^—  opinion  of  Mr.  Maurice  as  to  Woikiqi 

Men's  College^  50. 

statistics  of,  81. 

provision  of;  inadequate,  86. 

reeommendattons  respecting,  547. 

Exhibitions  belonging  to  schools  to  be  under 

jurisdiction  of  Privy  Council,  5  IS. 
Expenditure   of  Schools.    See  Finances  of 

Schools. 


F. 

Factories,  Compulsory  Education  in  ; 

partial  in  particular  cases,  201. 

general  results  of  half-time  system*  201. 

history  of  legislation  on  the  snl^ecu  201- 

204. 

—  Act  42  G.  3.  c  73.,  201. 

Provisions  of  Factory  Acts,  3  &  4  W.  4. 

c.  103.,  7  Vict  0. 13.,  and  10  Viet  Cr^^ 

202. 
— »  Education  of  children  under  13  compal- 

sory,  202. 
--^-  penal^  on  parents  neglecting  to  send 

children  to  school,  202. 

—  school  pence,  203. 

Inspectors,  power  to  refiise  certificates, 

208. 

clause  giving  power  to  estabKsh  schools 

by  means  stated,  struck  out  by  Uoase 
of  Lords,  208. 

clause  substituted  therefor,  2U4« 

— ^  Mr.  Homer's  Report,  extract  ttom,  re- 
lating to  education  clauses  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  204. 

such  clauses  do  not  secure  the  good- 

'     ness  of  the  schools,  205. 
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factories,  bad  state  of  sdioob,  205. 

—  hal^time  system  can  only  be  tested  wbeie 

ebildren  attend  a  good  school,  305. 
'  description  of  particular  schools,  206. 
-^—  Mr.  Homer*s  criticism  on  Act  of  1833, 

207. 
— — applies  only  to  Act  as  amended  by 

the  Lords,  207. 

—  Mr.  Homer's  obeervations  on  fSulmre  of 

educational  results  of  the  law,  207. 

"  Report  of  Commissioners  on  employment 
of  children  in  1843, 208. 

state  of  schools  in  1850,  209. 

— —  reconunendation  that  inspector  must  cer- 
tify schools  to  be  fair  before  th^ir  cer- 
tificates can  be  taken,  210. 
-  reeommendation  respecting,  549. 

factory  Acts,  drawback  to  benefit  of  pro- 
visions of,  relatiye  to  compulsory  edu- 
cation, 199. 

— ^  should  be  amended,  226. 

—  remedy  for  evasion  o^  649. 

^Factory  Inspectors,  joint  eyidenoe  of;  wlatire 
to  legal  provision  for  school  attendance 
of  chilten  employed  in  printworks. 
212. 

Factory  Schools,  effect  of  legishition  in  forcing 
manufacturers,  in  towns  where  half- 
time  system  applies,  to  provide  schools, 
76. 

statistics  of,  81. 

—  See  also  Factories,  Compulsory  Education 

in. 

fearon,  Mr.,  improvement  of  educational  cha- 
rities advocated  by,  469. 

Fees.    See  Finances  of  Schools. 

Female  Training  Colleges.  See  Training  Col- 
leges. 

Finances  of  Schools : 

EXFSKDITU&S  : 

expenditure  of  schools,  classified,  62. 

salaries  to  teachers,  63. 

proportion 'of  income  expended  on  sala- 
ries, 63. 

absolute  amount  of  salaries,  64. 

emoluments  of  masters,  64. 

of  mistresses,  64. 

of  infant  school  mistresses,  65. 

salaries  to  teachers  lof  schools  not  in 

receipt  of  annual  grants,  65. 

—  certificated  teachers  popular,  65. 

—  expense  of  schools  in  relation  to  number 

of  scholars,  65. 
'         amount  of  Government  assistance   per 

scholar,  66. 
comparison  between  these  statistics  and 

those  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  67. 
IKCOVB  :  , 

—  sources  of  Income,  67. 

— F-  proportion  of  income  contribnted  by  the 
various  sources,  67. 

—  subscriptions  inadequate,  68. 


Finances  of  Sehools^-^oit^ 

Govemmeni  Grants.  Proportion^  of  in- 
come contributed  by  Government,  69. 

encourage  subscriptions,  69. 

Bishop  of  Carlisle's  evidence  as  to  effect 

of  Government  aid  on  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions, 69. 

— —  difficulty  of  obtaining  annual  subscript 
tions,  71. 

—  effect  of  central  aid  on  annual  contribu- 

tions, 71. 

—  opinion  of  school  managers  on  the  sub- 

ject, 71. 
School  Fees.     Proportion    of   income 

supplied  by  fees,  71. 
question  as  to  raising  rate  of  school  fees. 

72.  ' 
School  Fees  should  be  raised  as  nearly  to 

the  cost  of  the  education  supplied  as 

means  of  parents  will  permit,  73. 
full  price  of  education  supplied  for  each 

child  is  Sd.  per  week,  73. 

ability  of  parents  to  pay  varies,  73. 

gratuitous  education  not  valued,  73. 

parents  not  indisposed  to  pay  what  they 

can,  73. 

high  fees  not  popular  in  themselves,  74. 

graduated  fees,  advantages  of,  74. 

payments  should  be  in  advance,  and  for 

longer  periods  than  at  present,  74. 
special   arrangements  for  reduction    of 

fees  in  particular  cases,  74. 
fees  in  private  schools,  75. 

Subscriptions.    Proportion    of    income 

raised  by  subscriptions,  75. 

whence  derived,  75. 

in  manu&cturiug  districts  employers  of 

labour  contribute  largely,  76. 

in  rural  districts  landowners  contribute 

too  little,  77. 

clergy  make  up  deficiencies,  78. 

in  Dissenting^  and  British  Schools  nu- 
merous smaU  subscriptions,  78. 

See  also  Grants. 

Foreign  Countries,  reports  on  state  of  educa- 
tion in,  13. 

Foster,  Mr.,  evidence  of;  effects  of  inspection 

on  schools,  232. 
Foundation  Deeds  of  Schools.     See  Constitu- 
tion of  Schools. 
Foundations,  Educational.     See  Educational 

Charities. 
Fraser,  Mr.,  evidence  of;  oonscientious  scruples 

do  not  arise  in  management  of  day 

schools,  35. 
as  to  small  amounts  contribi|ted  to  schools 

bylandowiiers  in  rural  districts,  77. 
opinion  that  poverty  of  "  poorer  schools  " 

arises  from  non-residence  of  proprietors, 

relative  to  mental  effects  of  agricultural 

labour,  182. 
Free  Schools,  recommendation  respecting,  548. 
Flrench  Axmy,  state  of  education  in,  423. 
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BBPOBT  or  THE  BDVCATION  COMMISSIOK  : 


G. 

Gainiboroiigh  Union,  endowed  schools  in,  462. 

Garrison  Schools.    See  Military  Schools. 

Girls*  Schools,  proportion  of,  to  boys'  and 
mixed  schools,  81. 

Government  Appointments,  distribation  of,  on 
educational  grounds,  223. 

competition  at  Devonport,  223. 

answers  on  this  head  to  circular  of  ques- 
tions, 223. 

conclusions  on  the  subject,  224. 

tendency  to  set  value  of  education  in  a 

false  hght,  224. 

Governors.     See  Christ's  Hospital 

Grammar  Schools,  question  as  to  the  object  of, 
458. 

intended  for  the  poor,  but  not  always  for 

popular  education,  459. 

endowments  of,  when  usefully  employed, 

not  to  be  diverted  from  present  pur- 
poses, 460. 

— ^  instruction  to  be  given  in,  482. 

limited  operation  of  Act  3  &  4  Yict  c  77. 

concerning,  482. 

»^  instances  of  waste  of  power  in,  in  which 
system  of  education  has  not  been  ex- 
tended, 483. 

advantages  of  adapting  education  given 

in,  to  requirements  of  the  present  time, 
486. 

—  in  some  cases  the  funds  may  be  divided 
between  different  grades  of  education, 
488. 

in  such  cases  a  drafting  system  should  be 

instituted  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
pupils  from  lower  to  upper  departments, 
488. 

»^  a  connexion  will  thus  be  established  be- 
tween the  places  of  education  for 
different  classes,  488. 

inflexible  rules   should   be  avoided  in 

settling  friture  schemes  of  instruction, 
489. 

See  aUo  Birmingham ;  Christ's  Hospital. 

Grants,  first  public  grants  for  education  in 
1832,  19. 

proportion  of  children  aided  by,  to  those 

for  whom  grant  was  intended  actually 
at  school,  83. 

schools  assisted  by,  would  accommodate 

more  children  than  they  actually  con- 
tain, 83. 

recommendation  that   all  assistance   to 

schools  shall  consist  in  fhture  of  grants 
from  the  State  and  from  the  county 
rate,  328,  544. 

conditiops  for  obtaining  proposed  grants, 

328,  329,  544. 

proposed  additional  State  grant  fbr  pupil* 

teachers,  329. 

mode  of  payment  of  proposed  grants,  331. 

to  be  paid  directly  to  managers,  333. 

since   I84G,  to  teachers    of  workhouse 

schools,  359. 
—  See  also  Education,  Government   Sys- 
tem of ;  Finances  of  Schools. 


Gratuitous  Education  not  valued,  73. 
Greenwich    Hospital    Schools.      See   Katil 

Schools. 
Guardians,  Poor  Law.    5ee  Paiiqier  Ghildica, 

Education  of. 


H. 

Haxe,  Kr.,  evidence  of,  that  cfaUdicB  of  sD 
denominations  in  HuU,  YsmnoaA,  aid 
Ipswich  attend  schools  of  odicr  per- 
suasions, 36. 

Hedley,  Mr.,  evidence  o^  as  to  soiMiaiits  eoi- 
tributed  to  schools  by  IsDdowwn, 
occupiers,*  and  cleigy,  in  rural  diaCridii 
77. 

Herefordshire,  endowed  schools  in,  461. 

Hinds,  Bishop,  evening  schools  first  snggestol 
by,  in  1839,  39. 

his  proposal  of  a   grant    for    eveniiy 

schools,  39. 

Hodgson,  Dr.,  evidence  of;  parents  do  not  ap- 
preciate religious  differences  in  schooi 
teaching,  38. 

Homer,  Mr.,  extract  from  report  o£,  m 
Factories,  204. 

his  criticism  on  Act  of  1833»  S07. 

evidence  of  as  to  employment  of  chlQdRB 

in  printworks,  211. 

Hull,  children  of  all  denominations  in,  attesd 
schools  belonging  to  other  ] 
36. 

endowed  schools  in,  461. 


Income  of  Schools.    See  Finances  of  Schook 
Industrial  Schools,  uncertified  and  certified, 

396. 
general  conditions  of  aid  by  Committee 

of  Council  to,  397. 

amount  of  grants,  397. 

uncertified,  statistics  req>ecting,  398. 

certified,  397. 

building  grants  ^,  398. 

provisions  of  Act  of    1857   (Mr. 

Adderl^'s),  398. 

statistics  respecting,  399. 

proportion  <^  children  committed  to. 

under  Acts,  400. 
effect  of  restricting  Act  to  chUdm 

convicted  of  vagrancy,  400. 
Mr.  Dunlop's  Act  (17  &  18  Vict,  c  U.) 

confined  to  Scotland,  400. 

:-  evidence  as  to  its  working,  401. 

comparison  between  effects  of   Eng&li 

and  Scotch  Acts,  401. 
mode   of  enforcing  contributions    froe 

parents,  402. 
children  for  whom  industrial  scho<^  are 

intended    should    be    in    district   sad 

separate  union  schools,  402. 
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Indnttrud  8ehools»  proriiioiif  of  Acts  penal  as 

regards  parent,  Imt  not  as  regards  ohil- 

diin,  40S. 
children  in  same  relation  to  the  State  as 

indoor  panper  children,  4  OS. 
recommendation  that  district  and  separate 

nnion  schools  be   declared   industrial 

schools,  408. 
-^—  prorisions  as  to  reception  and  settlement 

of  children,  404. 

public  sernces  of  promoters  oi^  404. 

Industrial  Sdiool  Act  of  1857  should  be 

extended,  and  applied  to  district  and 

separate  schools,  414. 

recommendation  respecting,  551. 

In&nt  Schoolmistresses,  emoluments  of^  65. 
more  training  colleges  required  for  mia- 

tresses  of  inflmt  schools,  165. 

recommendation  respecting,  546. 

JfdSukt  Schools  are  public  nurseries  for  the 

poor,  28. 
—  importance  ot,  28- 
^—  private,  useful  in  remote  villages,  28. 

-i ^nerallj  very  inefficient,  29. 

organization,  and  character  of  instruction 

-which  ought  to  be  given  in  them,  30. 

standard  attained  in,  30. 

illustrations  of  value  of  such  training,  31. 

importance  ot  to  progress  in  day  schools, 

and  as  part  of  a  national  system  of 

education,  31. 
attendance  of  children  in,  can  be  secured, 

32. 

cheapness  o^  32. 

«^—  free  from  difficulties  connected  with  reli- 
gion, 32. 

difficulties  of,  32. 

provision  of;  inadequate,  86. 

Inquiiy,  Statistical,  account  of^  11. 
Insolvent  Debton,  charity-  for  dischai^  of, 

530. 

Inspected  Schools : 

STAKDABD   OF   EFFICIENCT  IN: 

meaning  of  •*  excellent,"  "  good,"  •*  fair," 

applied  to  schools  in  inspectors'  reports, 

234. 
Mr.  Brookfield's  description  of  a  **  fair  " 

school,  1234. 

of  an  **  excellent "  school,  235. 

of  a  «*  bad  "  school,  236. 

Mr.  Ck>ok's  evidence  as  to  attainments  of 

boys  of  12  in  a  good  school,  237. 
approbation   of  the   standard   adopted, 

238. 
present  system  tends  to  make  the  first 

class  the  measure  of  the  value  of  the 

school,  238. 
inducements  to  inspector  to  report  too 

fsYorably,  239. 
evidence  as  to  character  of  inspection,  by 

Mr.  Cook,  239. 

by  Mr.  Watkins,  241. 

1^  Blr.  Macleod,  242. 

observations   on  Mr.    Cook's  evidence, 

241. 


Inspected  Schools— eont 
nrsTRUOTioN  oiysN  nr : 

migority  of  children  do  not  reach  the 

first  class,  242. 

standard  attainable  by  children  of  10 

years  of  age,  243. 

how  fti  this  is  attained,  244. 

teachers'  success  should  be  measui«d  by 

.profi^ncy  of  the  first  class  children^ 
244. 

proportion  of  children  who  reach  first 

class,  245. 

complaints  of  inspectors  as  to  bad  in- 
struction, in  elementary  subjects,  espe- 
cially reading,  247-250. 

consequence  of  imperfect   teaching   of 

elementary  subjects,  250-255. 

children  not  taught  to  understand  the 

meaning  of  words,  255. 

illustrations,  and  observations  thereupon, 

256. 

children  are  not  taught  elementary  sub- 
jects, so  as  to  excite  their  intelligence, 
267. 

illustrations  from  reports  of  Assis- 
tant Commissioners,  25§. 

scheme  of  education  settled  in  anticipation 

of  a  better  state  of  attendance,  260. 

school  books  in  use  not  well  calculated  to 

interest  children,  261. 

Canon  Moseley*s  report  on  teaching  read- 
ing in  Greenwich  Schools,  262. 

capricious   removal    of    children    from 

school  to  school,  262. 

gross  ignorance  of  children  on  entering 

schooX  263. 

irksomeness  and  difficulty  of  teaching 

very  young  children,  263. 

teachers  not  to  be  blamed  for  results, 

though  they  ought  to  prevent  them, 
264. 

inspected  schools  not  to  be  considered  as 

failures,  264. 

age  at  which  children  may  be  expected 

to  leave  schools,  265. 

sound  foundation  for  further  teaching 

might  be  laid  before  ten,  265. 

XOKAL  niFLUXNGB  OV  : 

discipline  of  the  schools,  266. 

inspectors'  evidence  as  to,  266. 

subsequent  careers  of  the  children,  267. 

efifect  of  schools  in  diminishing  crime, 

&C.,  267. 

illustrations  firom  Kidsgrove  school, 

267. 

ftom    Burton*  on-Trent     National 

school,  269. 

frt>m  Messrs.  Chance's  school,  Bir- 
mingham, 270. 

effect  of  education  in  the  navy,  272. 

in  the  collieries  of  Mr.  Cossham  at 

Bristol,  272. 

ill -educated  soldiers  the  most  trouble- 
some, 272. 

opinion  of  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  272. 
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Intpected  Schoolf— coiit 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  BECOlOanmATIOKS  : 

-»— inspected  are  soperior   to  uninspected 

schools,  273. 
appointment    of  Inspectors-Gknenl  of 

Schools  recommended,  S73. 
junior  classes  neglected  in  inspection, 

273. 

—  only  one-fonrth  of  the  boyt  attain  the 

first  class,  27a 
— *-  elementary  sutjeets  and  younger  children 
neglected  by  teachers,  278. 

—  the  religious  and  moral  influence  of  the 

schools  is  great,  273. 

a  good  type  of  teaching  has  been  esta- 
blished, 274. 

— -  inducements  to  be  offered  to  masters  of 
all  schools  to  bring  each  scholar  to  a 
certain  degree  of  proficiency,  274. 

Inspection  of  Schools  : 
«»>—  terms  of  foundation  deeds  as  to,  62. 
—^-  number  of  inspectors  and  assistant  in- 
spectors, 227. 

—  duties  of  inspectors,  227. 

— -  returns  made  by  managers  through  in- 
spectors, 328. 

-^—  duties  of  inspectors  as  defined  by  forms, 
228. 

—  as  to  capitation  grant,  228. 

— •  managers'  and  inspectors'  report,  228. 

adyautages  of,  229. 

CTidence  and  opinions  on,  229. 

different  standards  adopted  by  inspectors, 

229. 

—  practical  defects  of,  23a 

children  not  examined  individually,  230. 

—  not  desirable  that  inspectors  should  try 

to  examine  indiyidnal  children,  230. 

complaint  that  inspection  produces  me- 
chanical training^  231. 

f^-^  teachers  manage  schools  with  a  yiev  to, 
232. 

—  illustrations;    Scripture     teaching     in 

Churoh  of  England  schools  ;  English 
history,  233. 

—  inspection  should  be  announced  before- 

hand, 233.. 
of  endowed    schools,    reconmiendation 

respecting,  548. 
in  Church  of  England  schools,  utility  of, 

347. 

•^—  its  denominational  character,  347. 

— inspection  into   religious  instruc- 
tion, 347. 
views  of  migority  and  minority  of 

the  Commission  in  regard  to  it,  348. 

no  recommendation  made,  348. 

Inspectors-General  of  Schools,  appointment  of 

one  or  more  recommended,  273. 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  importance  of  reports 

of,  7. 

duties,  &c.,  of  Diocesan  Inspectors,  19. 

schoolmasters  not  fit  for  the  office  o( 

160. 


Inspectors  of  School»-<»iit 

different  standards  adopted  bj,  329. 

reconunendation  that  one  be  a 

of  each  proposed  Board  of  Education 

546. 

Se^  alao  Inspection  of  Schools. 

InstructioQ.     See  Tngpeoted  Schooiak 
Ipswich,  children  of  all   daiomiiiaiMMS  ia, 

attend  schools  belonging  to  other  po- 

suasions,  36. 
^— »  endowed  schools  in,  461. 


Jarris*  Charity,  case  of;  522. 

Jewish  Schools,  management  dame  of  feoada* 
tion  deeds  of;  61. 

— —  terms  of  foundation  deeds  of,  as  to  in- 
spection, 62. 

Jews,  British,  London  Committee  of;  geaatl 
objects  of,  16. 

Juvenile  Labour  (as  affecting  attendance  ai 
school),  distribution  o^  180. 

—^  either  continuous  or  intermittent^  ooQce- 
tive  or  individual,  180. 

—  agricultoral,  180. 

variety  o^  181. 

—  advantages  of,  182. 

importance  of  children's  o^-w^ 

to  parents  in  rural  districts,  182. 

manufiieturing,  183. 

nature  oij  in  printworks,  183. 

fiftcilities   fbr   inspecting    ftetaria 

and  printworiu,  184^ 

in  small  establishments,  184. 

in  the  Potteries,  184. 

illostrations  of  magnitude  of  dni- 

dren's  earnings,  185. 

tendency  to  increase  o£,  185. 

in  mines,  185. 

L  before  Act  of  1843,  185. 

in  towns,  186. 

in  London,  186. 

demand  for  educated  boys,  187. 

children    usefld   to    their    parents  ai 

domestic  servants,  187. 

general  result  of  evidence  as  to,  188. 

•«— -  often  necessary,  on  ground  that  indepen- 
dence is  more  important  tiian  <^«y*ntwaL 
188. 

child  has  a  moral  right  to  such  edncatioB 

as  parents  can  procure  by  reasonablt 
sacrifices;  what  sacrifices  are  zeaaoa- 
able,  189. 

state  of  feeling  in  Hcrefiardshixe,  189. 

in  Wales,  189. 

what  amount  of  general  edncation  pai«at 

is  bound  to  provide,  190. 

—  opinion  of  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  19a 
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Kidsgrove  School,  fllustrations  of  effects  of 
schools  on  the  population,  867. 

King  Edward's  Free  Grammar  School.  See 
Birmingham. 

Kneller  Hall,  experiment  ot  363. 

fkilure  oli  roretold  by  Mr.  Symons,  363. 

■  fkiliire  of,  through  dislike  of  teachers  far 
wovkhoose  schools,  364. 

Emitslingen,  normal  school  at,  110, 


L. 

Landowners  in  roral  districts  contribute  too 
little  to  schools,  77. 

Lincoln  Union,  endowed  schools  in,  462. 

Lingen,  Mr.,  opinion  o(  on  the  difficulty  of 
extending  present  system  of  education 
oyer  the  whole  country,  321. 

—  evidence  ot,  respecting  complicated  work 
of  Priyy  Council  office,  322. 

Loan  Charities,  53U 

London,  illustration  from,  that  teachers  of 
private  schools  are  mostly  untrained, 
93. 

— *-  endowed  schools  in,  460. 

London  Lead  Company's  System  of  Education. 
See  Compulsory  Education  by  Em- 
ployers of  Labour. 

Loughborough,  charitable  funds  in,  applied  to 
maintenance  of  schools;  an  example 
worthy  of  consideration,  534. 

M. 

Macleod,  Mr.,  evidenee  of,  on  time  necessary 
for  the  inspection  of  a  school,  242. 

Managers,  grants  to  be  paid  directly  to,  333. 

— »  payment  of  masters  and  pupil  teachers  to 
be  left  to,  335. 

Manchester,  case  of  the  Mayor's  charity  at,  526. 

Manufactuies,  Employment  of  Children  in. 
See  Juvenile  Labour. 

Manufacturing  Districts,  employers  of  labour 
in,  contribute  largely  to  school  subscrip- 
tions, 76. 

ManuAicturin^  Specimen  Districts  of  Assistant 
Commissioners,  9. 

Maps.    See  Books,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 

Maritime  Specimen  Districts  of  Assistant 
Commissioners,  10. 

Marks,  scale  of,  for  proficiency  in  subjects 
taught  at  training  colleges,  120,  123. 

Massachusetts,  law  relating  to  education  in, 
196. 

Maurice,  Mr.,  opinion  of,  as  to  Working  Men's 
College,  50. 

on  value  of  training  colleges,  139. 

Metropolis,  parents  in,  do  not  appreciate  reli- 
gious dilEerences  in  school  teaching, 
38. 

Metropolis,  endoired  schools  in,  460. 


Metropolitan  Specimen  Districts  of  Assistant 
Commissioners,  10. 

Middleton  School.  See  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion by  Employers  of  labour. 

Military  Schools,  statistics  of,  81. 

CkariMn  and  Regimental  Schools.     Ln- 

provement  in  condition  of  schoolmasters, 
416. 

Schools  far  Adults,    Attendance,  417. 

necessity  for  education  in  the  army,  417. 

irregular  attendance,  418. 

causes  of,  419. 

classes  in,  419.  ^ 

remission  of  fees'  to  lowest  class,  420. 

Schools  for  Children.    Fees,  421. 

religious  instruction,  421. 

Woolwich,  school  at,  422. 

•— — for  boys  manufacturing  cartridges, 

422. 

royal  carriage  school,  422. 

efficiency  of  army  schools,  422. 

—  state  of  education    in  British  Foreign 

Legion,  422. 

state  of  education  in  French  army,  428. 

Normal   School,   CAe&ea.— Syllabus    of 

studies,  424. 

conduct  of  students,  424. 

number  of  students,  425. 

destination  of  students,  425. 

classes  of  army  schoolmasters,  425. 

assistant  schoolmasters,  425. 

-^^^  Royal   Military    Asylum,    or    Duke    of 

York's  School.    Establishment  of;  426. 

— subsequent  career  of  the  boys,  426. 

importance  of  military  education,  427. 

annual  report  on,  should  be  issueid,  428. 

—  recommendations  respecting,  551, 
Mines  and  Collieries,  Acts  respecting  employ- 
ment of  children  in,  should  be  amended, 
226. 

remedy  for  evasion^ of,  550. 

compulsory  education  in  ;  information  as 

to  mining  districts,  213. 
^^-  number  of  persons  employed*  in  minet, 

213. 
contrast  between  the  colliers  and  iron 

miners  and  the  lead,  copper,  and  tin 

miners,  213. 

—  Cornish  miners,  213. 

Durham  lead  miners,  214. 

colliers,  character  of,  214. 

^— temptations  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, 214. 

— their  houses  bad,  214. 

intemperance  and  extravagance  of, 

215. 

evils  which  result,  216. 

Mines  and  Colleries,  compulsory  education  in: 

legal  provisions  as  to  miners,  5  &  6  Vict 

c.  99.  and  23  &  24  Vict  c.  151.,  215. 

no  power  to  inspectors  to  disallow  certi- 
ficates of  incompetent  masters,  216. 

Mr.  Tremenheere  as  to  the  state  of  educa- 
tion of  colliers  who  have  been  at  schoo 
216. 

^ —  recommendation  respecting,  550. 
X  X 
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Miniog  Specimen  Districts  of  Asnstant  C«mi- 

misaionera,  10. 
Minutes  of  1846  of  Committee  of  Cooncil  lay- 
ing foundation  of  pupil-teacher  system, 

99. 
Mixed  Schook,  proportion  of;  to  boys*  and  girls' 

schools,  81. 
Model  Schools  at  training  colleges,  1 1 4. 
Monitorial  Sjrstem,  origin  of,  97. 

inadequate,  98. 

illustration  from  Greenwich  school, 

98. 
Moral  Influence  of  the  inspected  schools.    See 

Inspected  Schools,  Moral  Influence  of. 
Mortmain,  no  further  power  to  be  proposed  of 

granting    land    in,    for     educational 

charities,  514. 
Moseley,  Mr.,  his  views  as  to  course  of  training 

in  training  colleges,  116. 
practical    difficulties    in    carrying 

them  out,  116. 
Music,  teaching  of,  in  training  colleges,  137. 
—  letter  from  Dr.  Wesley  respecting,  137. 


N. 

National  School  Society,  foundation  and  otjects 
of,  16. 

Naval  Schools,  statistics  of,  81. 

Seamen's    Schoolmasters,      Allowed     to 

ships,  428. 

their  schools  defective,  428. 

causes  of  inefficiency  of  schools,  428. 

irregularity  of  attendance,  429. 

inefficiency  of  masters,  429. 

inadequate  pay,  429. 

incapacity  for  teaching,  430. 

opinion  of  Captain  Shadwell,  R.N.,  re- 
specting, 431. 

memorial  of  Navy  chaplains,  431. 

improvement  in  navy  education  necessary, 

432. 

effect  of  education  on  sailors,  433. 

improvement  of  Navy  schoolmasters,  433. 

Scfiools  on  board  Ships  in  Harbour.  Ad- 
mission of  boys  into  the  navy,  434. 

training  ships  for  boys,  434. 

school  on  board  the  "  Victory,"  434. 

educational  test  for  admission  to  training 

ships,  435. 

passion  for  the  navy  among  boys,  435. 

Royal  Marine    Schools.    Conducted  on 

principles  of  army  schools,  436. 

failure  of  method  pursued  for  improve- 
ment of,  436. 

recommendation,  that  they  be  placed  on 

same  footiug  as  army  schools,  437. 

Dockyard  Schools,  object  of,  437. 

examinations  for  admittance  to  dockyiards, 

437. 

interest  taken  in  dockyard  appointments, 

438. 

superiority  of  competition  boys,  438. 


Naval  Schoo!s-*coii<. 

opinion  of  master  shipvriglit  aod  teho^ 

master,  439. 

attendance,  439. 

exhibition  students,  440. 

numbers  attending,  440. 

hours  of  attendance,  440. 

subjects  of  instruction,  441. 

geometrical  drawing  zeeoniBMBded*  4iL 

efficiency  of  masters,  441. 

salaries  of  masters,  442. 

value  of  these  schools,  442. 

want  of  life  in,  444. 

teachers  to  be  removed,  444. 

schoolmasters  should  have  notiuBg  t»k 

with  eTamiuarions,  444. 
Grovemment  should  subsciibe  to  sehook 

in  dockyard  towns,  445. 

condition  of  schools  at  De  vonport,  441 

schools  at  Portsmouth,  445. 

their  languishing  conditicm  should  tei 

subject  of  attention  to  the  Admintljt 

455. 
GrreenKncA  Hospital  Schools,    IDnslnliB 

firom,  of  inadequacy  of  monitorial  sjt 

tem,98. 

Canon  Moseley^s  report  on  teaching  ro^- 

in^  in,  262. 

origm  ol(  446. 

number  of  boys  educated  in,  446. 

committee  of  inquiry  appointed,  447. 

remarks  of  committee  on  the  edneslioi 

of  the  boys,  447, 

education  in  the  lower  school,  447. 

opinion  of  Royal  Commissionen,  44& 

improvements  introduced  bjr  Admnsl^. 

449. 
washed  blankets  and  sheets  recoDamaM 

450. 

pupil -teachers  in,  450. 

should  complete  their  teem,  452. 

should  pass  into  the  nonnal  s^siL 

452. 


Becommendaiums  respectmg,     A 

school  should  be  established  at  Grea- 

wich,  452,  551. 
ship  schools,  pupil-teachers  to  he  if' 

pointed  in,  453, 551. 
assistant  schoohnasters  to  be  jav- 

vided,  454, 551. 
schoolmasters  divided    into   threr 

classes,  454,  551. 
schoohnasters,  if  recommended,  to 

receive  a  bonus  on  their  paj,  454. 

schools  to  be  inspected,  455,  55L 

dockyard  schools,  to  receive  special  atta* 

tion  from  Admiralty,  455,  551. 
marine  schools  to  be  placed  upon  sne 

footing  as  army  schools,  455, 551. 
Admiralty  and  other  departments  shodi 

subscribe  to  parochial  schools  in  dock- 
yard towns,  455. 

Navy,  effect  of  education  in,  272. 

Navy  Chaplains,  memorial  of,  respecting  wBt 
men's  schoolmasters,  431. 

Normal  School,  Chelsea.  ^eeMilitBrvSchoQii 
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Nonnal  Schools,  first  steps  of  Committee  of 
Council  fer  establishment  of;  108. 

NoTris,  Mr.,  extract  from  his  report  in  1859, 
244. 

—  oheenrations  on  principles  laid  down  by 
him,  245. 


o. 

Orphan  Children  in  Workhouses,  the  best  of 
the  class,  374. 

Orphans,  charities  for,  not  to  be  interfered 
irith,52S. 

Orphan  Schools,  statistics  of,  81. 

Ont-door  Panper  Children.  See  Pauper  Chil- 
dren, Education  of 


Parents  pay  little  heed  to  religious  differences 
in  selecting  schools  for  their  children, 
85-37. 

anxiety  of,  as  to  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, 174. 

popularity  of  good  schools  proves  interest 

o(  in  education,  175. 

Parochial  Bating,  proposals  for  a  system  of 
education  by,  301. 

See  also  Popular  Education. 

Pattison,  Mr.,  evidence  o^  relatiTe  to  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  in  Qermany, 
192. 

Pauper  Children,  Education  of: 

■  In  Workhouies,  Under  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  352. 

order  of  Poor  Law  Board,  Art  114,  352. 

— —  practical  resolt  to  children  educated  in 
workhouses  under  boards  of  guardians, 
352. 

remarks  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on 

evils  of  workhouse  education,  353. 

bad  moral  influence  of  workhouses,  353. 

Mr.Tufheirs  report  in  1852,  353. 

description  of  a  workhouse  school,  353. 

bad  morals  of  boys,  354. 

bad  instruction,  354. 

—  Dr.  Temple's  report  as  to  workhouse 
schools,  354. 

— «the  schools  destroy  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, 354,  356. 

Miss  ll  Twining*s  evidence  as  to  effects 

of  workhouse  training  on  girls,  354. 

immorality  resulting,  354. 

— ^-  evils  of  associating  casual  with  per- 
manent inmates,  355. 

«— -  discouragement  of  good  teachers.  355. 

bad  moral  state  of  children  in  workhouses 

of  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  355. 

tendency  of  workhouse  training  to  pro- 
duce helplessness  of  character,  356. 

subsequent  career  of  children,  357. 

pauper  boys  do  not  make  good  labourers, 

857. 


Pauper  Children,  Education  ot—cont 

suggestion  of  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Com- 
missioners, 358. 

consequence  of  not  adopting  this  sugges- 
tion, 358. 

difficulty  of  getting  good  teachers  for 

workhouse  schools,  359. 

selection  of  officers  given  by  Poor  Law 

to  guardians,  359. 

Government  grant  since  1846,  359. 

classification    of  masters    according  to 

inspection  by  Committee  of  Council, 
359. 

scale  of  increase  of  salaries  by  Poor  Law 

Board,  360. 

conditions  of  increase,  360. 

income  of  teacher  injured  by  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school,  361. 

labour  of  teacher  does  not  depend  on 

number  of  children,  361. 

irregularity  of  stipend  objectionable,  361. 

correspondence    between  Committee   of 

Council  and  Poor  Law  Board  on  these 
pointB,  362. 

letter  of  Committee  of  Council ;  position 

of  workhouse  teachers,  362. 

answer  of  Poor  Law  Board,  declining  to 

increase  salaries  beyond  those  of  mas- 
ters of  workhouses,  363. 

plan  of  capitation  fees  not  suited  for 

workhouse  schools,  363. 

experiment  of  Kneller  Hall,  363. 

fiiilure  foretold  by  Mr.  Syroons,  363. 

failure  of  Kneller  Hall,  through  dislike 

of  teachers  for  workhouse  schools, 
364. 

children  should  not  be  educated  in  work- 
houses, 364. 

Mr.  Fra8er*8  report  as  to  good  intellectual 

teaching  in  some  workhouses,  365. 

explanation  of  the  cause,  365. 

confirmed  by  Mr.  Hedley,  365. 

Mr.  Browne's  report,  366. 

In  District  and  separate  Schools.  District 

Schools  recommended  by  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  in  1841,  366. 

question  of  expense,  366. 

character  of  workhouse  children,  367. 

by  7  &  8  Vict  c  101.  s.  40.,  Poor  Law 

Commissioners  may  form  school  dis- 
tricts, 367. 

s.  42.  provides  for  board  of  manage- 
ment, 367. 

powers  of  district  board,  s.  43.,  367. 

11  &  12  Vict  c.  82.  extends  former  Act, 

with  limitations,  367. 

only  six  district  schools  established  under- 

these  Acts,  368. 

schools  established  successftil,  368. 

evidence  of  Mr.  Rudge  as  to  North  Surrey 

District  School,  368. 

moral  effects,  368. 

evidence  five  years  later,  369. 

state  of  schools  in  1856;  statistics 

of  subsequent  career  of  children,  369. 

results  of  district  schools  highly  satisfac- 
tory, 369. 

X  X  2 
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Buper  Children,  EdoeaUon  ot—emU. 

obttaclet   to   ettablishmeat   of   district 

,  370. 
1.  eoDBcnt  of  guardians  in  certain 

cases,  370. 
— 2.  limitation  of  powers  of  guardians 

as  to  children  to  be  sent,  371. 
-^— 3.  no  department  formed  to  carry 

the  Acts  into  force,  371. 
guardians  nnwilling  to  establish  schools, 

and  adyerse  to  expense,  &c.,  371. 

—  Mr.  Bowyer  on  veto  given  to  parents, 

372. 

—  absence   of   department   charged   with 

carrying  Act  into  effect,  372. 
separate  schools  a  sabstitate  for  district 

schools,  373. 

success  of,  at  Stepney,  373. 

_. only  two  boys  turned  out  ill  out  of 

216.  373. 
— — these  instances  due  to  bad  influence 

of  parents,  374. 
•»—  danger  of  parental  influence  on  degraded 

children,  374. 

orphan  children  best  of  the  class,  374. 

— -  separate  schools  more  readily  established 

than  district  schools,  375. 
-^— should  be  at  a  distance  from  the 

workhouse,  375. 
«— answer    to   objection  that  district  and 

separate  schools  give  pauper  children  a 

better  education  than  the  children  of 

the  independent  poor,  375. 

—  district  and  separate  schools  should  be 

uniTersally  esublished,  377. 

—  difficulty   of    dealing   with   boards    of 

guardians,  377. 
— —  recommendation  that  Poor  Law  Board 

be  required  to  compel  the  establishment 

of  district  and  separate  schools,  378. 

no  difficulty  in  getting  teachers,  378. 

alteration  proposed  in  12  &  13  Vict  c.  13. 

8.  2.,  and  in  20  &  21  Vict  c.  41.  s.  21., 

379,  380. 

—  Out-door  Pauper  Children,     Number  of, 

380. 

how  hr  18  5e  19  Vict  c.  34.  operative, 

380. 
number  attending   school  according  to 
return  of  1856,  381. 

this  number  probably  exaggerated,  381. 

-^—  moral,  intellectual,  physical,  and  indus- 
trial condition  of  out-door  pauper  chil- 
dren, 381. 

these  children  become  criminals,  382. 

suggestion  that  18  &  19  Vict  c  34.  be 

amended,  382. 

— that  guardians  grant  relief  to  enable 

certain  poor  persons  to  educate  their 
children,  383. 

.— that  Poor  Law  Board  regulate  pro- 
ceedings of  guardians,  383. 

— that  such  education  be  a  condition 

of  out-door  relief,  383. 

— that  cost  of  relief  be  charged  to  the 

same  account  as  other  relief,  383. 

—  ~  conscience  clause,  383. 


Pauper  Children,  Education  of— ooaL 
Mr.  Chester's  proposal  to   pay  school- 
pence  for  children  not  paopers;  ani 

objections,  383. 
-^—  Conclusions  and  Eecommendaiiom  k    Vtm- 

perism  hereditary,  384. 

pauper  children  should  be  educated,  3S4. 

district  and  separate  schools  mcccBsfcl, 

384. 

woriLhonse  schools  fail,  384. 

difficult  to  get  good  teachera  fat  week- 

house  schools,  385. 
district  schools  should  be  generally  esls- 

blished,  S85. 
out-door  paupers  should  be  educated  est 

ofthe  rates,  385. 

summary  of  recommeBdatJoaa,  54a. 

— '—  recommendations,  550. 
Penrith  Union,  endowed  schools  in,  464. 
Philanthropic  Schools,  statistics  o(  81. 
Phihmthropic  Society's  School  at  Red]iiD,3S€. 
Physiology,  omission  of,  firom  list  of  nltens- 

tive  subjects  in  course  of  ixiatmctioB  sc 

training  coU^es,  134. 
Plan  for  modifying  and  extending  present  ^i- 

tem  of  education,  328. 
Plymouth,  parents  in,  select  schools  witbotf 

reference  to  religions  teaching,  S5. 
illustration  from,  that  teachers  of  privsie 

schools  are  mostly  untrained,  93. 
bad  moral  state  of  workhouse  ehUdren  la, 

355. 

of  ragged  schools  at,  392. 

Political  Economy,  omission  of,  fitnn  syQahv 

of  training  colleges,  127. 
from  list  of  alternative  sabjects  il 

training  colleges,  134. 
Poor  Law  Board.    See  Panper  Children,  Eds- 
cation  of. 

Poor  Laws,  change  in  circumstaneea  of  poor 

by  improvement  oi^  522. 
Poor  Rate,  charities  sometimes  applied  in  aid 

of,  520. 
Poor  Schools,  difficulty  of  Committee  of  Coos- 

cil  arising  from  ease  of,  315,  3ie. 
Popular  Education : 

no  general  provision  for,  in  eariytimes,  11 

*— ^  voluntary  societies  for  pramotiiig,  16. 
summary  view  of  leading  fsets  lelatiw 

to,  293. 
number  of  children  who  ought  to  be  and 

who  actually  are  on  school  books,  891 
large  proportion  of  children  in  re^ipl  of 

some  instruction,  293. 
rapid  progress  of  education  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  S94. 
returns  made  by  committees  of  the  House 

of  Commons  in  1818,  1833»  nod  1851, 

294. 

numbers  of  children  in  schools,  294^ 

— *-  the  aid  of  the  Committee  of  Cooncfl  hsi 

failed  to  reach  the  smalls  schools,  291 
— —  fililure  in  the  present  system  of  t^^^iin^ 

particulariy  as  regards  younger  childKB 

and  elementary  inst^ction,  295. 
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Popular  Education — cont. 

*—  objects  of  recommendatioiif  in  the  Heport, 
S96. 

proportion  of  educational  charities  be- 
longing to,  458. 

FLAira  PROPOSBD  VCR  IlfPBOTIKa  : 

■  1.  Voiuntmy  Contrilmtiaiu,    Majority  of 

Commission  think  it  desirable  the  State 
should  assist  education,  and  that  it 
irould  be  impolitic  to  withdraw  or 
fpeatly  diminish  present  grant,  297, 298. 
— ^  mmoritj  think  Goyemment  interference 
with  education  generally  undesirable, 
and  that  annual  grants  should  be  grar 
dually  withdrawn,  otherwise  adopt  plan 
approved  by  majority,  298,  299. 

■  3.  CompuUoiy  Educ<Uion  enforced  hy  the 

State,    In  Prussia  compulsory  eduea^ 
tion  supported  by  public  opinion,  300. 

—  compulsion  neither  required  nor  desir- 

able in  England,  300. 

■  3.  Education  hy  Parochial  Bateg.    Im- 

portance and  objects  of  the  proposals 
for  a  parochial  rating  system,  SOI. 

—  would  secure  the  more  rapid  estabUsh* 

ihent  of  schools,  301. 
-^—  difficulties  of  a  rate  are  chiefly  connected 
with  the  erection  of  schools,  302. 

■  -»—  but  buildings  oomporatiyely  little 

required,  301. 
^—difficulty  as  to  management  of  schools 
under  a  parochial  rate,  302. 

■  importance  of  retaining  present  class  of 

managers,  303. 
ratepayers' management  would  be  illiberal, 

303. 
»—  experience  as  to  workhouse  schools,  303. 
difficulty  as    to   religious    teaching  in 

schools  supported  by  rates,  304. 

—  Dr.  Temple's  view  on  the  stAject,  305. 
— —  case  of  the  management  clauses,  305. 
origin  and  nature  of  religious  difficulty 

as  to  management,  305. 

Churclmien    and   Protestant  Dis* 

8enters,306. 

•Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 


306. 


and 


—  common  schools  in  United  States 
Canada,  306. 

recognition  of  advantages  in  a  rating 

system,  307. 

—^  points  upon  which  rating  bills  introduced 
into  Parliament  have  failed,  307. 

as  to  the  management  and  religious  inde- 
pendence of  schools,  307. 

— —  5eeaZ»o  Education,  Government  System  o£ 

Portsmouth,  condition  of  dockyard  schoob  in, 
445. 

Potteries,  endowed  schools  in  the,  463. 

Practising  Lessons  in  training  colleges,  126. 

Practising  Schools  at  training  colleges,  114. 

Dr.  Terople*s  opinion  on,  125. 

objections  to,  126. 

should  be  attached  totrainingcolleges,126. 

Printworks,  Acts  respecting  employment  of 
children  in,  require  amendment,  226. 


Printworks,  Compulsory  Education  hi : 

legal  provisions  as  to,  2lo. 

Mr.  Bedgrave's  evidence,  210. 

irregularity  of  attendance  destroys  value 

of,  211. 

law  observed,  but  of  little  use,  21 1. 

Mr.  Homer's  evidence,  21 1. 

joint  evidence  of  all  the  fiictory  inspeo- 

tors,  212. 

observations,  212. 

remedy  for  evasion  of  Printworks  Acts, 

549. 

Private  Schools,  fees  in,  75. 

evidence  respecting,  90. 

preferred  by  poor  parents,  90. 

specimens  of,  visited  by  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, 91. 

in  London,  91. 

temporary  diaracter  of,  94. 

competition  not  un^eivourable  to,  95. 

proportion  of  scholars  in,  95. 

support  of,  proves  anxiety  of  parents  for 

education  of  their  children,  177. 

— —  recommendation  that  share  in  grants  be 
given  to,  96. 

Private  Schools,  Teachers  of,  importance  of 
influence  of  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
poor,  89. 

—  mostly  untrained,  92. 

recommendation  that  examinations  for 

certificates  be  open  to,  96. 

— —  recommendation  that  they  be  aDowed  to 
obtain  certificates  and  to  share  in  public 
grant,  166. 

Privy  Council,  Minntes  of  1846,  laying  founda- 
tion of  pupil-teacher  system,  99. 

— -  powers  of  Charity  Commissioners  to  be 
transferred  to,  475. 

to  be  the  superior  authority  for  control 

of  educational  charities,  475. 

educational  endowments  connected  with 

cathedral  institutions  not  to  be  placed 
under,  515. 

See  also  Educational  Charities. 

Privy  Council  Office,  ^ss  Education,  Govern- 
ment System  of. 

Prixe  Schemes,  in  Staffordshire,  221. 

not  likely  to  affect  the  bulk  of  children 

under  education,  222. 

Procter,  Mr.,  of  Devonport,  evidence  of,  on 
laborious  character  of  pupil-teadiers' 
course  of  education,  104. 

observations  on  Mr.  Procter's  views,  105. 

Prussian  System  of  Education.  See  Com- 
pulsory Education. 

Prussia.    See  Popular  Education. 

Public  Grant,  recommendation  that  teachers 
of  private  schools  be  allowed  to  obtain 
share  in,  166. 

Public  Offices,  Committee  on,  report  o^  on 
Privy  Council  Office  in  1854,  326. 

Public  Schools,  Unassisted.  See  Unassisted 
Public  Schools. 

Pupil-teachers,  origin  of  system  of  training 
teachers,  97. 
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Papil-teachert,  monitorial  system,  origin  of,  97. 

inadequate,  98. 

..._  illfutration  from  Greenwich  school, 

98. 

Minutes  of  1846  of  the  Committee  of 

Council  1a3ring  foundation  of  pupil- 
teacher  system,  99. 

selection  erf,  100. 

complaint  as  to  salaries  of  male  pupil- 
teachers,  100. 

effects  of  employment  oi^  on  the  teaching 

of  schools,  101. 

in  the  senior  classes,  102. 

in  the  middle  classes,  102. 

in  the  junior  classes,  102. 

Mr.  Cook*s  eyidence  as  to  the  usefulness 

of,  103. 

evidence  of  Assistant  Commissioners  re- 
lative to,  103. 

'—^  course  of  education  of,  103. 

laborious  character  of,  104. 

evidence  of  Mr.  Procter  of  Devon- 
port  respecting,  104. 

observations  on  Mr.  Procter's  views, 

105. 

course  of  training  of,  fails  to  develope 

their  intelligence,  105. 

Mr.  Stewart's  statements,  105. 

-^— experience  of  Mr.  M.  Arnold,  106. 

—  value  of  pupil-teacher*s  system,  106. 

—  how  far  they  follow  up  their  profession, 

107. 

defects  of  pupil-teacher  system,  and  re- 
medies proposed,  107. 

uniformity  of  wages,  107. 

excessive  labour,  108. 

—  mechanical  character  of  their  training, 

108. 

recapitulation,  166. 

proposed  additional  grant  for,  329. 

definition  of,  329. 

examinations  of,  329. 

— ^  payment  of,  to  be  left  to  managers,  335. 

proposed  increase  in  number  of,  346. 

recommendation  as  to  number  of  children 

to  each,  to  entitle  schools  to  additional 

grant,  545. 
Pupil -Teacher  System,  origin  of,  in  1846,  21. 

value  of,  106. 

defects  of,  and  reme^es  proposed,  107. 

uniformity  of  wages,  107. 

intended  to  remedy  defects,  Uke  those  of 

Battersea  and  Borough  Road  systems, 

113. 

—  recommended  to  be  introduced  into  Ad- 

miralty schools,  551. 


Q- 

Queen's  Scholars,  recommendation  respecting, 
546. 


Ragged  Schools,  statistics  respecting,  82,  SSt 

principles  of  management  of,  388. 

in  Bristol,  388. 

classes  of  children  for  whooi  intended, 

389. 

class  which  actually  resorts  to  them,  3Sf. 

children  of  out-door  paupers  attend  bofk 

ragged  and  day-schools,-  389. 

three  classes  of  children  at,  390l 

bad  moral  state  o^  at  Plymouth,  392. 

Miss  Carpenter's  evidence,  392. 

required    fbr    children    who    would  te 

otherwise  uneducated,  392. 

cases  in  illustration,  393. 

observations  on  these  cases,  394. 

opinion  of  Committee  of  CcMmcil,  394. 

policy  of  Committee  of  Council  -wise,  391 

separate   ragged  schools    infinenee  lor 

good  only  a  very  limited  class,  395. 
special  assistance  to,  would  lower  stia- 

dard  of  day  schools,  395. 
not  proper  subjects  fbr  public  aosistsDct, 

395. 
objects  proposed  by,  may  be  otberviM 

attained,  395. 

public  services  of  promoters  of,  404. 

no  further  allowance  should  be  made  tt^ 

as  such,  414. 
public  assistance    to    be    cootinoed  to 

those  which  are  also  indostrial  sekooli^ 

550. 

Bating,  Parochial,  proposals  for  a  system  at 

education  by,  301. 
See  also  Popular  Education. 

Beading,  complaints  of  inspectors  as  to  bsd 

instruction  in,  247-250. 

good,  rare,  250. 

— '—  causes  of  bad,  251. 

Canon  Moseley's  report  on  teaching  in 

Greenwich  Schools,  262. 

Becommendations : 

general  plan  in  detail,  for  modiiying  and 

extending  present  system  of  edneadoii, 

328. 
one    or  more    Inspectora    General    rf 

schools  to  be  appointed,  273. 

generally  independent  of  each  other,  551. 

summary  of,  542. 

PLAN     FOR    ASSISTINa     SCHOOLS    OF     THI 
INDEP£in>£NT  POOR  : 

grants,  to  schools  to  be  of  two  kinds, 

from  the  State,  and  from  the  conatr 

rate,  544. 

conditions  for  obtaining,  544. 

additional,  for  each    child    nndff 

properly  qualified  teachers,  545. 
county  examination,  schools  applying  for 

aid  from  county  rate  to  be  examined  by 

county  examiner,  545. 
county  rate  grant  to  be  dependent 

upon,  545. 

scholars  under  seven  not  to  be  ex- 
amined, 545. 
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Becommendatioiis— coii<. 

oomrTT  Ain>  borouoh  boabds  • 

constitution  of,  545. 

in  corporate  and  large  towns,  549. 

periods  of  election,  646. 

inspector  on  each  board,  546. 

to  appoint  exanainers,  546. 

TRAJSTSQ  0OLLEOE8  : 

present  payments  to  be  continaed,  546. 

hours  of  study  to  be  shortened,  if  possible, 

546. 

training  of  infant  school  mistresses,  546. 

alterations  in  syllabus,  546. 

in  sysrem  of  certificates,  148,  166, 

546. 

BTBHIKO  SCHOOLS  : 

importance  of  extending,  547. 

grant  to,  547. 

0RU11TIB8,  BBTTBS  JUPPLICATIOH  OF  : 

Charity  Commission  to  be  converted  into 

a  department  of  the  Frivy  Council,  547. 

Christ's  Hospital,  benefits  o^  to  be  ex- 
tended, 548. 

educational  endowments,  iigurious  re- 
strictions to  be  abolished,  548. 

endowed  schools,  adaptation  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  in,  548. 

change  of  sites,  548. 


to  be  inspected,  648. 

competency  of  masters  of,  549. 

trustees  of,  may  be  required  to  re- 
move or  pension  master,  549. 

public    notice  of  appointment    of 

master,  549. 

-: endowments,  small,  combination  of,  548. 

foundation,  instruments  of,  and  other  in- 
struments regulating  charities,  to  be 
registered,  549. 

free  schools,  extension  of  benefits  ofj  548. 

schools  for  poor,  fiicilities  to  be  given  for 

endowing,  549. 

trustees,  reorganizing  boards  of,  548. 

especial  attention  drawn  to  better  em- 
ployment of  existing  charities,  551. 

CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  VACTORIB8,  &C.  : 

remedy  for  evasion  of  the  Factory  Acts, 

210,  549. 

of  the  Printworks  Acts,  549. 

of  the  Mines  and  Collieries  Acts, 

550. 

PAVFER  CHILI>REN  : 

Act  18  &  19  Vict  c.  34.  as  to  education 

of  out-door  pauper  children  to  be 
amended,  382. 

district  and  separate  union  schools  to  be 

declared  industrial  schools,  403. 

children  in  workhouses  to  be  separated 

from  adults,  550. 

district  and  separate  schools  to  be  esta- 
blished, 550. 

children  of  out-door  paupers  to  be  edu- 
cated out  of  the  rates,  550. 


Beeommendations — cent. 

VAGRANT  AND  CRIIONAL  CHILDREN  : 

education  o^  should  be  compulsory,  414. 

children   under   special    temptations  to 

crime  should  be  on  same  footing  as  in- 
door pauper  children,  414. 

ragged  schools,  no  farther  assistance  to 

be  given  to,  as  such,  414. 

ragged  schools,  public  assistance  to  be 

continued  to  those  which  are  also  in- 
dustrial schools,  550. 

industrial  schools,  Scotch  Act  to  be  ex- 
tended to  England,  550. 

district  and  separate  schools  to  be 

declared  industrial  schools,  551. 

—  as  to  reception  and  settlement  of 

children,  404. 

reformatories,  aid  to  be  continued  to,  551. 

STATE  SCilOOLS  : 

Armtf  schools.    Annual  Beport  should  be 

issued,  551. 

Naval  Schools.     Normal  schools  to  be 

established  at  Greenwich,  551. 

pupil-teacher  system  to   be   introduced 

into  schools  under  the  Admiralty,  651. 

Navy  schoolmasters  to   be   established, 

454,  561. 

ship  schools  to  be  inspected,  551. 

pupil-teachers  in,  453. 

evening  schools  to  be  held  on  board 

ships,  551. 

dockyard  schools,  condition  of,  recom- 
mended to  attention  of  the  Admiralty, 
551. 

Boyai  Marine  Schools,  to  be  placed  on 

same  footing  as  Army  schools,  551. 

Bedgrave,  Mr.,  evidence  as  to  working  of 
clauses  of  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  28.,  regulating 
employment  of  children  in  printworks, 
210. 

BedhDl,  Philanthropic  Society's  School  at,  386. 

Beformatories,  first  establishment,  886. 

provisions  of  reformatory  Acts,  404. 

"  rate  for,  405. 

assistance  from  Treasury  towards  main- 
taining, 405. 

statistics  of,  81, 406. 

expenditure,  406. 

parents'  contributions,  407. 

importance  of  enforcing  them,  407. 

whether  present  number  of  reformatories 

is  sufficient,  408. 

growth  of  system,  408. 

internal  arrangements,  409. 

buildings,  &c,  409. 

discipline,  409. 

course  of  education,  410. 

religious  instruction,  410. 

industrial  training,  410. 

ship,  410. 

advantages  of,  411. 

results  o^  411. 

r-  satisfactory,  414. 

diminution  of  juvenile  crime,  412. 

satisfactory  condition  of,  413. 

recommendation  respecting,  551. 
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BegimenUl  Scliools.    5ee  Military  SohooU. 

Hegisten  to  be  kept  in  lehooU  claiming  pro- 
posed State  grant,  329. 

Beligiooa  Differences  but  little  heeded  by 
parents  in  the  selection  of  schools  for 
their  children,  36-37. 

Heport,  the  diyision  o(  13. 

Beports  on  state  of  education  in  foreign 
countries,  13. 

BesnHs,  General  Statistical,  of  the  present 
system  of  education,  83. 

BetovDS  from  societies  connected  with  educa- 
tion, 11. 

->»  collected  by  assistant  commissioners,  IS. 

Robinson,  Mr.,  account  of  internal  arrange- 
ments of  training  colleges  at  York,  146. 

—  evidence  of,  against  vithdraxral  of  grant 
from  training  colleges,  146.     ^ 

_— teachers  manage  schools  with  a  view 

to  inspection,  232. 

Eochdale,  children  in,  attend  indifferently 
schools  of  all  denominations,  36. 

— >  effect  of  legislation  in  ibrcing  mannfkc- 
tiurers  in,  to  provide  schools,  76. 

endowed  schools  in,  465. 

Boman  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee, 
general  objects  of,  16. 

Boman  Catholic  Schools,  management  clause 
of  foundation  deeds  of,  60. 

terms  of  foundation  deeds  of,  as  to  inspec- 
tion, 62. 

Roman  Catholic  Training  Colleges,  methods 
of,  for  forming  character  of  their 
students,  129. 

.         supply  of  students  to,  142. 

Royal  Marine  Schools.    See  Naval  Schools. 

Royal  Military  Asylum.  See  Military 
Schools. 

Radge,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  as  to  North  Surrey 

district  school,  368. 
Bmrai  distrieta,  landowners  in,  oontribnte  too 
little  towards  schools,  77. 


s. 


Saint  Thomas,  Charterhouse,  description  of  the 

district,  284. 
Salaries  of  masters,  64. 

...._ of  workhouses,  362. 

— -  of  mistresses,  64. 

—  of  in&nt  school  mistresses,  65. 

—  to  teachers  of  schools  not  in  receipt  of 

annual  grants,  65. 
complaint  as  to,  of  male  pupil-teachers, 

100. 
Scholars,  number  of,  on  the  books  of  schools 

in  England  and  Wales,  79. 

—  proportion  of  children  aided  by  Frivy 

Council  grants,  to  those  for  whom 
grant  was  intended  actually  at  school, 
83. 


Schools  assisted   by  Frivy  Cooneil 

would    accommodate    mon 

than  they  actually  contain,  83. 
—  general    statistical  results    of    present 

system,  83. 
number  of  children  who  ought  to  be  in 

school  at  same  time,  assuining  all  to 

receive  average  amount  of  inatroctum, 

84. 
how  far  possible  to  ascertain  avenge 

length  of  attendance,  84. 

numl)er  that  should  be  on  hooka.  84. 

deficiency  of  number  actuaUj  on  the 

books,  84. 
— ~  children  educated  at  home,  or  left  widi- 

out  education  from  sickness  or  ne^kct, 

to  be  set  off  against  deficiency,  84. 
if  average  peric^  of  attendance  is  shorter 

than  assumed,  deficiency  smaller,  84. 
■  general  evidence  as  to  attendance,  85. 
— —  provision  of  evening  schools  inadeqost^ 

86. 

likewise  of  in&nt  schools,  86. 

progress  of  popular  education  in  last  ten 

years,  87. 

School  Attendance : 

STATISTICS  OP : 

questions  as  to,  1,  length  of ;  S,  r^n- 

larity  of,  170. 
complete  solution  of  first  question  impoa- 

sible,  170. 
age  at  which  children  go  to  and  leave 

school,  171. 

what  constitutes  regular  attendance^  172. 

—  regularity  of,  from  day  to  day,  172. 

as  to  regularity  o^  at  the  same  school,!  73. 

parents  do  not  pay  for  broken  weeks,  1 74. 

CAUSES  WHicn  DBTBBxnns  LimTs  or : 

parents  are  anxious  their  children  should 

be  educated,  174, 175, 177. 

not  to  blame  for  not  prolonging  scbool 

attendance  of  their  chiUren  unless 
teaching  is  good,  177. 

children  who  never  attend  school,  178. 

non-attendance  from  poverty,  178. 

from  neglect,  179. 

parents  remove  children  frt>m  school  ftr 

the  sakq  of  thear  wages,  179. 

scheme  of  education    in   schools  was 

settled  in  anticipation  of  large  attend- 
ance, 260. 

PLANS  irOR  INCRSASnfG  : 

See  Compulsory  Education  ;  Factories  ; 

Government  Appointments;  Juvenile 
Labour ;  Mines  and  Collieries  ;  Frinl- 

works. 

OENEAAL  CONCLU8IOH8  : 

1.  Three»fi(ths  of  the  children  might  re- 
ceive indispensable  instruction,  225. 

2.  Attendance  not  on  the  whole  dis- 
couraging, 225. 

3.  General  compulsion  not  recommended, 

225. 

— —  4.  Demands  of  labour  cannot  be  resisted, 
225. 
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Seliool  Attendance— «oii/. 

5.  IncreMed  regolaritj  of  attendance 
more  important  than  its  pfrolongation, 
885. 

—  6.  What  amoont  of  attendance  latisftc- 

toiy  and  attainable,  SS5. 

7.  Feeling*  of  parents,  385. 

8.  Neoewty  for  erening  schools,  886. 

— —  9.  Improrement  of  infant  schools,  286. 

10.  Clanses  of  Factory  Acts,  286. 

»—  11.  Influence  of  employers,  226. 
■         See  also  Scholars,  number  it. 
School-books,  those  in  nse  not  iroll  calculated 

to  interest  children,  861. 
School  Districts,  Poor  Law  Commissioners 

empowered  to  form,  by  7  &  8  Yict. 

c  101.  8. 10.,  367. 
School  Fees.    See  Finances  of  Schools. 
School  Hours,  endenoe  as  to  possibility  of 

shortening,  191. 
School-houses,  arrangement  cf,  39. 
Schoolmasters,  emoluments  of,  64. 

—  prospects  of  promotion  of,  160. 
^—  not  fit  for  office  of  inspectors,  160. 
salary  too  laiige  at  first,  161. 

—  augmentation  grant  is  part  of  their  salary, 

and  not  an  endowment,  161. 

—  payment  of,  to  be  left  to  managers,  335. 
m  workhouses,  correspondence  between 

Committee  of  Council  and  Poor  Law 
Board  relatiye  to  salaries  of,  368. 

—  improvement  in  condition  of,  in  military 

schools,  416. 
-«—  classes  of  army  schoolmasters,  425. 

—  assistant  army  schoolmasters,  425. 
seamen's,  428. 

in  dockyard  schools,  441. 

•»—  in  nayal  schools,  454. 

See  also  Endowed  Schools. 

Schoolmistresses,  emoluments  of,  64. 
Schools^  number  of  children  on  books  of;  79. 
effects  of  employment  of  pupil-teachers 

on  the  teaching  of,  101. 
popularity  of  good,  proTcs  interest  of 

parents  in  education,  175. 

—  conditions  to  be  obsenred  by,  claiming 

proposed  grants,  828-330. 
prindple  on  which  it  is  possible  to  assist 

the  poorer,  888. 
— >  caaes  for  redistribution  of  revenues  of 

boarding  and  clothing  schools,  490. 

—  power  to  change  sites,  511. 

—  See  aUo  the  varioue  deMcriptunu  qf  echooia 

under  their  proper  designations,  as  Day 

Schools,  Evening  Schools,  (fc. 
Schools,  Constitution  of.    See  Constitution  of 

Schools. 
Schools,  Number  of  classes  of  schools,  and 

composition  of  each  class,  80. 
«— pronortion  of  boys',  girls',  and  mixed 

scnools,  81. 

sUtistics  of  evening  schools,  81. 

of  Sunday  schools,  82. 

—  provision  of  evening  schools  inadequate, 

86. 
likewise  of  infiut  schools,  86. 


Schools,  Uninspected.    See  Unassisted  Public 

Schools. 
Schools,  Inspected.     See  Inspected  Schools. 
Scott,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  as  to  raising  rate  of 

school  fees,  72. 
Seamen's  Schoolmasters.    See  Naval  Schools. 
Separate    Schools.      See    Pauper   Children, 

Education  of. 
Shadwell,  Captain,  B.N.,  opinion  o^  respecting 

seamen's  schoolmasters,  431. 
Ship  Reformatories,  advantages  of,  411. 
Ship  Schools.    See  Naval  Schools. 
Shnttleworth,  Sir  J.  EL,  evidence   of  j   not 

desirable  that  inspectors  should  try  to 

examine  individual  children,  230. 
relaxation  of  conditions  of  Committee  of 

Council  proposed  by,  286. 

—  opinion  of,  on  business  of  the    Privy 

Council  office,  326. 

improvement   of   educational    charities 

advocated  by,  469. 

Smith,  Adam,  on  the  mental  effects  of  agricul- 
tural occupations,  183. 

Snell,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  relative  to  teachers' 
views  of  their  own  position,  159. 

Societies  connected  with  Education,  returns 
from,  11. 

Specimen  Districts  of  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, agricultural,  8. 

—  manufacturing,  9. 

maritime,  10. 

metropolitan,  10. 

miniug,  10. 

State  Schools.  See  Military  Schools}  Naval 
Schools. 

Statistical  Inquiry,  account  of;  11. 

Statistical  Report,  introduction,  553. 

-— —  circulars,  553. 

chief  results  of,  573. 

Statistical  Results  of  present  system  of  educa- 
tion, 83. 

Statistics  respecting  certified  industrial  schools, 
399. 

of  school  attendance,  170. 

of  Birkbeck  schools,  81. 

of    collegiate    and    superior    endowed 

schools,  81. 

of  dockvsrd  schools,  443. 

of  evening  schools,  81, 628. 

of  fhctory  schools,  81. 

—  of  Military  schools,  81. 
of  Navtd  schools,  81. 

of  orphan  and  philanthropic  schools,  81. 

of  ragged  schools,  81,  82. 

of  reformatory  schools,  81. 

-»—  of  Sunday  schools,  82, 617. 

of  workhouse  schools,  81. 

— -  of  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
independent  poor,  574. 

of  schools  for  the  children  of  the  inde- 
pendent poor,  579. 

objects  of  the  schools,  580. 

their  finances,  58 1. 

.-i—  *—  number  of  schools  and  scholars,  591. 
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BBPOBT  OF  THB  EDUCATION  COMMISSION; 


SutMticfl  of  teachers  of  prirate  achooli,  637. 

— of  public  flchools,  638,  676. 

of  attendance  of  children,  648. 

of  instruction  giren  in  schools,  660. 

^—  number  of  schools  liable  to  inspection, 
671. 

number  of  scholars  therein,  671. 

of  paid  teachers,  672. 

relatiTe  to  expenditure  of  grants,  675, 

677. 

of  certified  industrial  schools,  678. 

of  uncertified  industrial  schools,  679. 

Stephenson,  Rev.  Nash,  tables  of  schools  and 
population  hj,  285. 

Stepney,  success  of  separate  school  for  pauper 
children  of;  373. 

Stewart,  Mr.,  statement  of;  that  course  of  pupil- 
teachers*  training  fiiils  to  develope  their 
intelligence,  105. 

Students,  future  duties  of,  133. 

— -~ considerable    cultiTation    required 

for  their  proper  discharge,  133. 

evidence  of  !Dr.  Temple  as  to  how  &r 

they  learn  subjects  contained  in  training 
college  syllabus,  138. 

Mr.  Robinson's  evidence  on  character  of, 

139. 

views  of,  as  to  their  future  calling,  140. 

health  of  female  students,  141. 

severity  of  course  for  male,  142. 

existing  arrangements  as  to  examination 

of,  not  to  be  disturbed,  148. 

Study,  hours  of,  in  training  colleges,  recom- 
mendation respecting,  546. 

Subscriptions,  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  evidence  as 
to  effect  of  Government  aid  on  amount 
of,  69. 

>'—  encouraged  by  Grovemment  grants,  69. 

See  al»o  Finances  of  Schools. 

Summary  of  Recommendations,  542. 

Sunday  Schools,  established  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, 15. 

— —  confined  to  religious  instruction,  51. 

Welsh  Sunday  schools,  52. 

adult  classes  in,  52. 

their  popularity  and  influence  over 

adulu,  52. 

in  northern  manufiicturing  towns,  53. 

general  evidence  as  to  state  and  utility  of, 

53. 

evidence  of  Dean  of  Carlisle  respecting, 

53. 

_  opinions  of  clei^  of  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells  respecting,  54. 

proportion  of  scholars  of  different  deno- 
minations in  -week-day  schools,  and 
Sunday  schools,  54. 

statistics  of,  82. 

Switzerland,  laws  relative  to  compulsory  edu- 
cation in,  195. 

Syllabus  fur  Training  Colleges.  See  Training 
Colleges. 

Symons,  Mr.,  failure  of  Kneller  Hall  foretold 
by,  363. 


Teachers.    iS^ss  Private  Schools,  TeM^ers  of ; 

Pupil-teachers ;  Trained  Teachers. 
Teaching,  Art  of^  instmetion  in,  in  training 

coll^ies,  124. 

in  female  training  ooUegea,  126. 

— ^- Mr.  Cook's  evidence  on  the  aabject, 

127. 
contains  two  branches,  one  technical,  the 

other  skill  in    imparting  knowledge, 

130. 

firrt  branch  anfliciently  taught,  131. 

second  branch  not  a  matter  of  definite 

rule,  131. 
fiJlnres  of  certificated  teachers  due  to 

directive  rather  than  excessive  training 

in  second  branch,  132. 

Dr.  Temple  of  this  opinion,  132. 

Temple,  Dr.,  opinion  as  to  qualification  of 

schoolmasters,  132. 
evidence  of,  as  to  how  far  students  learn 

subjects  contained  in  training  college 

syllabus,  188. 
view  of;  on  the  difficnlty  as  to  religious 

teaching  in  schools  supported  by  rates, 

305. 

report  of,  as  to  workhouse  schools,  354. 

Trained  Teachers  superior  to  untrained,  149. 
spirit  in  which  they  pursue  their  calling, 

151. 

youth  of,  151. 

certificate  a  doubtful  indication  of  profes- 
sional aptitude,  152. 

short-comings  of,  154. 

junior  classes  of  schools  neglected,  154. 

iricsomeness  of  elementary  teaching,  154. 

competent  to  give  required  instruction 

without  lowering  its  standard.  1 55. 
position  of  elementary  subjects  in  popular 

education,  156. 
how  ftr  defective  teaching  is  due  to, 

156. 

behaviour  and  temper  of,  157. 

school  managers  are  occasionally  ineoo- 

siderate,  158. 
views  of,  on  their  own  petitions ;  some 

dissatisfied,  158. 
"'—  alleged  grievances  of,  159. 

not  fit  for  office  of  inspectors,  160. 

prospects  of  promotion  of;  160. 

their  training  sometimes  contributes  to 

dissatisfaction,  161. 
necessity    for   cantion  on  the   part  of 

training  college  authorities,  162. 

qualities  required  in,  163. 

opportunities  of,  for  making  provision  fbr 

later  life,  163. 

supply  and  demand  o^  164. 

number  which  may  ultimately  be    re- 
quired, 165. 
present  colleges  capable  of  keeping  up 

this  number,  165. 
more  colleges  required  for  in&nt  school 

mistresses,  165. 

possible  excess  in  supply  o(  166. 

recapitulation,  166, 168. 
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Traming  Colleges,  fint  stqM  of  Cknnmittee  of 
Coancil  for  establishment  of  Kormal 
Schools,  108. 

Battersea  Training  Schools,  foondation 

of,  and  particnlars  respecting,  109, 110. 

Borough  Road  Training  School,  particu- 
lars respecting,  111. 

—  —  difficulty  of  obtaining  pupils,  112. 

defects  of  Battersea  system,  1 12. 

of  Borough  Boad  system,  113. 

pupil-teacher  system  intended  to  remedy 

these  defects,  113. 

general  acconnt  of,  113. 

practising  and   model  schools  at,   114, 

124. 

— Dr.  Temple's  opinion  on,  126. 

objections  to,  126. 

should  be  attached  to  training  col- 
leges, 126. 

for  males,  114. 

for  females,  114. 

for  males  and  females,  114. 

income  of,  115. 

proportion  of  Grovemment  assistance  to 

total  income  of,  115. 

uniform  course  of  study  in,  1 15. 

-• — views  of  Mr.  Moseley  as  to  course  of 
training  in,  116. 

practical    difficulties   in    carrying 

them  out,  118. 

syllabus,  present  eoAtents  of,  119. 

five  alternative  subjects  in  second 

year,  119. 

number  of  alternative  subjects  does 

not  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  course, 
120. 

. —  omission  in  list  of  alternative  sub- 

jeets  of  political  economy  and  physi- 
ology, 134. 

scale  of  marks,  120, 123. 

elementary  subjects,  121. 

religious  knowledge,  121. 

—  criticisms  on  existmg,  133. 

reading,  121. 

writing,  122. 

arithmetic,  122. 

geography,  122. 

history,  122. 

drawing,  122. 

vocal  music,  122. 

school  management,  122. 

—  omission  of  political  economy  fW>m, 

127. 

for  female  candidates,  123. 

domestic  economy,  123. 

objection  to  training  colleges  founded 

on,  133. 

'—  evidence  of  Dr.  Temple  how  fer 

students  really  leam  subjects  contained 
in,  138. 

examination  for  certificates,  124. 

instruction  in  theartof  teaching,  124, 131. 

practising  or  criticism  lessons  in,  126. 

ustmctions  in  arc  of  teaching  in  female 

training  colleges,  126. 

Mr.  Cook's  evidence  on  the  subject, 

127. 


Training  Colleges,  illustrations  mostiy  taken 
from  Church  of  England  colleges,  and 
why,  128. 

British  and   Poreign    School    Society's 

college,  128. 

Wesleyan,  129. 

— —  Roman  Catholic,  129. 

— supply  of  students  to,  142. 

—  Homerton,  143. 

consideration  of  opinion  that  curriculum 

of,  is  unsound,  130. 
to  what  failures  of  certificated  teachers 

due,  132. 

Dr.  Temple's  opinion,  132. 

real  objection  to  course  of  instruction  in, 

is  that  it  contains  too  many  elementary 

subjects,  133. 
hard  subjects  should  be  studied   con- 
tinuously throughout  the  course,  134. 
defects  in  mode  of  teachmg  elementary 

subjects,  134. 

character  of  examination  papers,  136. 

teaching  of  music  in,  122,  137. 

letter  from  Dr.  Wesley  respecting, 

137. 
^—  what  may  be  expected  from,  137. 
training  in,  on  the  whole  sound  and 

satisfactory,  138. 

—  evidence  respecting  condition  o^  138. 
of  Mr.  Maurice  on,  139. 

moral  state  of,  139. 

internal  arrangements  o^  140. 

hours  of  study,  141,  142. 

health  of  female  students,  141. 

severity  of  course  for  male  students,  142. 

no  change  in  rektion  of,  to  State,  recom- 
mended, 143. 

reduction  of  grant  not  recommended,  143 . 

evidence  in  support  of  this  view, 

146. 
amount  of  public  aid  at  present  given, 

143. 
'^—  administration  of,  not  extravagant,  144. 
private  liberality  not  to  be  relied  upon 

for  support  of,  144. 
incidental  advantages  of  present  system, 

145. 
practical  solution  of  difficulties  stated  in 

original   resolution  of  Committee   of 

Council  relative  to   establishment   of 

a  normal  school,  145. 
course  of  administration  Committee  of 

Council  will  probably  pursue  respecting, 

147. 
— — —  existing  arrangements  as  to  examinations 

of  students  at,  not  to  be  disturbed,  148. 
necessity  for  caution  on  part  of  authorities 

of;  in  the  character  of  their  instruction, 

162. 
— —  capable  of  supplying  number  of  teachers 

required,  165. 
more  required  for  infent  school  mistx^sscs. 

165. 

recapitulation,  167. 

reconmiendations  respecting,  546. 

Tremenheere,  Mr.,  on  state  of  education  of 

colliers  who  have  been  at  school,  216. 
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Tafocllf  Mr.,  report  of,  in  1852,  on  edocatioa 
of  childroi  in  irorklioiuet,  353. 

— —  eridence  ol^  on  district  schools  for  paoper 
children,  369. 

Tvining,  Miss  L.,  eridence  of,  as  to  effects  of 
irorkhouse  training  on  girls,  354. 


u. 


Unassisted  Public  Schools : 

inferiority  of  teachers  of,  277. 

— ^  evidence  of  Assistant  Commissioners  as 
to  superiority  of  assisted  to,  277. 

—  number  of,  278. 

— -^  difficulty  of  obtaining  subscriptions  for, 
278. 

— not  produced  by  poverty  of  land- 
owners, 278. 

average  expense  of  parish  school,  and 

average  cost  to  the  parish,  279. 

non-residence  of  landowners  causes  diffi- 
culty of  getting  subscriptions,  279. 

—  apathetic  districts,  evidence  as  to,  280. 
evidence  as  to  schools  in  country  towns, 

280. 

no  more  expenditure  incurred  than  neces- 
sary, 280. 

for  ^e  most  part  dependent  on  few  indi- 
viduals, 280. 

not  actually  in  debt,  though  generally 

accounts  show  a  balance  against  the 
treasurer,  281. 

•»—  general  results  of  the  return  exhibiting 
proportion  of  voluntary  contributions  in 
168  schools,  281. 

attitude  of  farmers  in  relation  to  support 

of,  282. 

non- resident  coal  proprietors  subscribe 

but  little,  283. 

St  Thomas,  Charterhouse,  an  apathetic 

town  district,  description  of,  284. 

smallness  of  population  of  parishes,  285. 

— tables  by  the  Rev.  Nash  Stephenson, 

285. 

evidence  of  Kev.  J.  Scott  as  to  extension 

of  present  system  of  assistance,  286. 

— —  relaxation  of  conditions  of  Committee  of 
Council  proposed  by  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttle- 
worth,  286. 

not  to  apply  to  towns,  287. 

proposal  that  parishes  with  population 

under  600  should  receive  extra  assist- 
ance, 288. 

appertaining  to  these  propo8aIs,~ca8e  of 

the  Coventry  memorialists,  288. 

— —  extra  assistance  cannot  be  given  to  small 
parishes,  288. 

aid  given  by  the  Committee  of  Council 

to  poorer  schools,  289. 

— ^>  Government  assistance  in  proportion  to 
apparent  want,  objectionable,  289. 


Unassisted  Public  SchooU— coiU. 

— —  advantage  of  uniting  small  parislief  to 
support  a  central  sdiool,  290. 

practical  difficulty  of  uniting  different 

parishes,  291. 

Uninspected  Schools.  See  Unassisted  Pnblie 
Schools. 

Union  Schools,  children  for  whom  industrial 
schools  are  intended  shoold  be  in,  402. 

—  reconunendation  that  district  and  sepa- 
rate union  schools  be  declared  indnstnal 
schools,  403. 


Vagrants  and  Criminals,  Education  of : 

— -  criminal  children  and  children  likely  to 

commit  crime,  386. 
Philanthropic  Society's  school  at  Bed- 

hUl,  386. 

first  establishment  of  reformatories,  386. 

reformatoiy  Acts,  17  &  18  Vict  e.  86.,  and 

20  &  21  Vict  c  55.,  provisions  of,  387. 

effect  of,  387. 

Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1857, 387. 

— -—  minutes  of  Committee  of  Council  of  Jane 

1856  and  Dec,  1857,  effiect  of,  387. 
-^—  classification  of  institutions  for  criminal 

children,  388. 

conclusions  respecting,  413. 

—  education    of    criminal    children 

should  be  compulsory,  414. 
children  under  special  temptations 

to  crime  should  be  on  same  footing  as 

indoor  pauper  children,  414. 

recommendations  respecting,  550. 

See   also    Industrial    Schools ;    Ragged 

Schools ;  Kefonnatories. 
**  Victory,**   school   on   board.      5'ee   Naval 

Schools. 
Voluntary  School  Association,  general  objects 

of,  16. 


W. 

Wages,  parents  remove  children  from  sdiool 

for  the  sake  o^  179. 
Wales,  sute  of  feeling  in,  and  difficulties  as  to 

public  day  schools  produced  by  religions 

differences,  38. 

endowed  schools  in,  465. 

Weardale  Union,  endowed  schools  in,  464. 
Wesle}*,  Dr.,  letter  from,  respecting  teaching 

music  in  training  colleges,  137. 
Wesleyan  Committee  of  Education,  general 

objects  of,  16. 
— —  resolution  of,  respectmg  union  of  secular 

and  religious  instruction,  312. 
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WeAepok  Sehooli,  management  claue  of  fmin* 
dfttion  deeds  of,  60. 

— -  terms  of  fbondation  deeds  of^  as  to  In- 
spection,  62. 

Wesieyan  Training  College,  religious  character 
of  students  a  subject  of  special  attention 
in,  128. 

Widows,  charitiei  fbr,  not  to  be  interfered 
with,  522. 

Wigton  Union,  endowed  schools  in,  464. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.,  evidence  of;  parents  not  pi^- 
Tented  from  sending  their  children  to 
school  by  religious  differences,  38. 

Winder,  Mr.,  eridenoe  of;  teaching  of  day 
schools  is  not  sectarian  ;  children  at- 
tend indifferently  in  Bradford  and 
Rochdale,  S6. 


Woolwich.    See  Military  Schools. 

Workhouse  Schools,  statistics  of  81. 

—  See  aiao  Panper  Children,  Education  of. 

Working  Men*s  College,  opinion  of  Mr.  Mau- 
rice as  to,  50. 


T. 

Yarmouth,  children  of  all  denominations  in, 
attend  schools  belonging  to  other  per- 
suasions, 36. 

«-«-  endowed  schools  in,  461. 
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